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Looking  Back. 

have  passed  aTiother  "milestone  in 
the  road  of  time,"  and  if  we  would 
take  heed  to  our  ways  we  will  let  the 
lessons  of  the  past  guide  our  future. 
The  last  year  of  the  nineteenth 
century  has  brought  into  photogra- 
phy little  that  is  really  new,  although 
it  has  seen  marked  improvements  in 
some  things  that  were  old.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  widening  of  the  limits  of  pho- 
tography, the  better  realization  of 
what  it  can  be  made  to  do.  So  long 
as  it  was  dominated  by  the  profes- 
sional he,  for  obvious  reasons,  hav- 
ing to  please  a  more  or  less  uncul- 
tured clientele,  was  content  to  make 
it  simply  a  recorder  of  fact,  but  the 
No.  7,6.  By  A.  A,  Dean.       *^ays  of  "the  usual  thing"  are  passing 

"COON  I.N  THE  ABSTRACT."  Bwav,  and  duHng  the  year  that  has 

gone  people  have  learned  more  than 
ever  before  that  photographic  portraits  may  be  more  than  reproductions  of 
fact,  and  photographic  landscapes  more  than  mere  topographical  tran- 
scripts. In  other  words,  pictorial  photography  has,  during  1899,  come 
more  to  the  front  than  ever  before. 

Helpful  in  that  direction  has  been  another  of  the  prc^essive  move- 
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tnents  of  the  year,  the  realization  of  the  necessity  for  lenses  of  longer  focus 
than  has,  for  some  time  at  least,  been  the  rule,  and  the  recogiiition  of  the 
fact  that  what  has  been  called  ''photographic  perspective"  was  not  inher- 
ent in  photography  itself,  but  was  the  result  of  the  use  of  lenses  that 
included  too  wide  an  angle. 

Encouraging  too  is  the  fact  that  orthochromatic  photography  is  get- 
ting more  and  more  attention,  and  that  photographers  are  finding  that 
plates  sensitive  to  the  less  as  well  as  to  the  more  refrangible  end  of  the 
spectrtmi  give  better  results  on  subjects  generally,  even  without  a  color 
screen,  than  ordinary  plates.  The  Photo-Miniature  has  done  good  work 
in  tliis  direction,  and  we  hope  to  have  a  hand  in  carrying  it  on.  We  have 
never,  since  orthochromatic  i)lates  entered  the  commercial  phase,  been  able 
to  understand  w^hy  photographers  continued  to  use  an  imperfect  plate 
when  a  plate  more  nearly  perfect  could  be  got  for  the  same  price. 

More  than  ever,  during  the  year  that  has  passed,  has  developing  taken 
the  place  of  printing  out  paper,  initil  the  latter  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  seen  on 
the  walls  of  the  exhibitions,  not  to  the  extent  of  lo  per  cent,  in  "Our  Port- 
folio," and  even  in  the  profession  only  in  the  smaller  and  less  important 
studios,  the  better  men  having  taken  to  carbon  or  platinotype.  To  the  en- 
ergy- of  the  Nepera  Company  this  is  to  a  large  extent  due,  although  the 
advancing  culture  of  the  people  generally,  and  that  only,  has  made  it  pos- 
sible. 

Although,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  advent  of  the  so-called  paper  trust 
has  not  materially  increased  the  cost  of  developing  or  other  papers,  there 
is  a  natural  dislike  to  being  in  any  way  under  the  thumb  of  a  monopoly, 
and  therefore  we  were  glad  when  Carbutt  entered  the  field  as  an  independ- 
ent maker,  especially  as,  from  his  long  acquaintance  with  the  photogra- 
pher's needs,  and  the  fact  that  the  paper  is  the  result  of  a  year's  experi- 
menting, it  may  be  relied  on  as  being  of  the  highest  possible  quality.  At 
best,  however,  we  regard  even  the  best  of  these  papers  as  but  stepping 
stones  to  something  still  better,  to  carbon  and  platinum. 

Another  encouraging  '*sign  of  the  times"  is  the  fact  that  the  younger 
professional  photographers,  those  now  entering  the  profession,  are  being 
better  equipped  than  were  their  predecessors,  as  is  shown  by  the  numbers 
attending  the  institutions  where  photography  is  taught  in  all  its  phases. 
With  a  few  exceptions  the  photographers  of  the  past  knew  little  of  the  art 
and  less  of  the  theory  of  photography,  and  have  had  little  hand  in  the  won- 
derful progress  that  it  has  made,  having  neither  the  time  nor  the  knowl- 
edge for  the  experimental  work  through  which  alone  that  progress  could 
come.  Now,  however,  we  understand  that  one  college  at  least,  the  Illinois 
College  of  Photography,  Effingham,  111.,  which  has  given  to  that  towm 
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quite  a  collegiate  flavor,  and  filled  it  with  boarding  houses  with  dark  rooms 
for  their  boarders  to  practice  in,  has  had  from  time  to  time  to  increase  its 
capacity  and  add  to  its  equipment,  till  it  is  probably  as  large  and  as  com- 
plete a  teaching  institution  as  is  to  be  found  in  any  country.  Here  photog- 
raphy in  all  its  phases  is  taught  by  thoroughly  competent  teachers,  and  if 
we  may  take  the  numbers  of  students  that  are  being  graduated  from  this 
as  a  fair  sample  of  what  is  being  done  elsewhere,  we  may  say  with  confi- 
dence that  the  photographer  of  the  future  will  be  as  well  grounded  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  his  art  as  are  the  members  of  any  of  the  so-catled 
learned  professions. 

Of  ourselves,  or  rather  of  our  work,  during  the  past  year,  we 
have  little  to  say.  The  many  letters  of  commendation,  congratu- 
lation, and  thanks  for  benefits  received,  encourage  us  to  go  as  we  have 
been  going,  while  the  few  complaints,  and  the  few  suggestions  are  wel- 
come, as  helping  us  to  effect  improvements  in  ways  that  had  not  occurred 
to  us.  Indeed,  we  should  be  glad  to  get  more  of  such  letters,  as  while  we 
know  the  wants  of  the  amateur  in  general,  and  study  them  as  far  as  we 
can,  there  are  amateurs  in  particular  whose  wants  are  not  so  generally 
known,  but  which  we  should  like  to  provide  for  as  well.  To  all  such  we 
say:  Don't  hesitate  to  tell  us  where  you  think  we  are  wrong,  or  what  you 
think  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  do  or  not  to  do.    Your  fault  findings  or 
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your  suggestions  will  be  as  welcome  as  your  congratulations  or  your 
thanksgivings,  as  they  will  help  us  to  get  closer  to  our  aim,  to  make  The 
American  Amateur  Photographer  all  its  readers  would  like  it  to  be. 

The  "Contribution  Box"  has  not  been  attended  to  as  it  should  have 
been.  While  thankful  to  those  who  sent  their  mites,  we  know  that  there 
are  many  who  might  have  joined  the  ranks  of  contributors,  bui,  possibly 
from  diffidence,  did  not.  To  them  we  say:  Send  on  whatever  occurs  to 
you,  no  matter  how  imperfectly  stated  or  written,  trusting  to  us  to  put  it  in 
proper  shape. 

Of  "Our  Portfolio"  we  have  also  a  word  to  say.  It  is  the  hard- 
est of  our  editorial  work,  but  we  have  evidence  that  it  is  doing 
good,  and  so  do  not  gru<tge  it.  But  it  might  be  lessened  by  at 
least  one-half,  and  the  space  occupied  by  that  given  to  something 
more  important.  At  least  one-half  of  all  the  prints  that  come  are 
such  as  should  not  be  sent,  simply  because  they  bear  immistakable 
evidence  of  their  lack  of  at  least  one  essential  of  a  passable  photo- 
graph, gradation.  Prints  from  negatives  that,  from  any  cause,  give  only 
white  and  black ;  white  water  and  skies,  and  shadows  that  are  simply  black 
paper,  are  not  worth  sending  and  not  worth  notice,  and  take  up  space  that 
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might  be  better  employed.  While  we  have  here  nothing  to  say  against  the 
present  rage  for  rapidity,  we  would  urge  prospective  contributors  to  the 
Portfolio  to  remember  that  although  nature  is  not  art,  in  art  nature  must 
be  truthfully  rendered,  and  as  in  nature  there  is  very  little  of  either  white 
or  black,  prints  that  have  nothing  else  cannot  be  true  renderings. 

With  the  illustrations  too,  some  of  our  readers  might  help  us  more 
than  they  do.  Many,  perhaps  most  of  them,  are  drawn  from  the  Portfolio 
with  a  purpose,  in  some  cases  because  of  their  beauty,  but  mostly  as  object 
lessons,  teaching  some  particular  feature  to  follow,  or  showing  something 
that  should  be  avoided.  But  there  are  others,  though  not  so  many  as  we 
should  like,  that  help  at  least  to  show  what  a  good  picture  is  and  should  be, 
and  in  that  direction  we  earnestly  ask  for  more  help.  Many  of  our  readers 
there  are  who  do  not  need  the  help  that  the  Portfolio  is  intended  to  give  ; 
who  indeed  know  more  of  picture  making  by  photography  than  we  profess 
to  do.  To  them  we  appeal  for  needed  help,  both  to  us  and  to  their  less 
favored  brethren,  by  sending  now  and  then  one  or  more  of  their  best  work? 
for  reproduction  in  our  pages.  Silver  prints,  albumen,  or  glossy  *'aristo" 
give  the  best  results. 

And  lastly.  Secretaries  of  societies  and  camera  clubs  could  favor  us 
and  extend  the  influence  for  good  of  their  associations  by  sending  for  pub- 
lication copies  of  papers  read  at  their  meetings,  reports,  and  anything  else 
of  general  interest.  To  the  many  w'ho  have  done  so  in  the  past  we  give 
our  hearty  thanks,  and  hope  the  good  example  will  have  many  followers  in 
the  future. 

And  now,  as  the  preacher  of  the  olden  time  was  wont  to  say,  "in  con- 
clusion,'' there  is  one  way  in  which  all  can  help.  Talk  of  the  journal  to 
your  friends.  If  you  have  found  it  helpful,  say  so  to  them,  and  ask  them 
to  subscribe  to  it,  or  send  their  names  to  the  publishers  that  they  may  send 
them  sample  copies,  assured  that  in  helping  us  you  are  helping  yourselves, 
as,  although  at  present  we  are,  under  the  present  circumstances,  doing 
the  best  we  can,  a  yet  larger  increase  in  our  circulation  will  enable  us  to  do 
still  more.  We  have  faith  in  your  loyalty,  and,  although  we  knew  the  nine- 
teenth century  while  it  was  still  young,  we  begin  its  last  year  with  an  almost 
youthful  enthusiasm,  confident  that  with  your  help  we  shall  be  able  to 
make  The  American  Amateur  Photographer  worthy  of  the  increased 
support,  and  in  that  hope  wish  you  and  the  new  subscribers  all  the  compli- 
ments of  the  season. 

♦^^^ 

THB  PRIZE  5BT  OF  SLIDES. 

Attention  is  called  to  this  set  of  slides,  which  is  available  for  the  use  of  clubs 
and  subscribers  these  winter  evenings.  Write  to  F.  C.  Beach,  361  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  for  the  booking  of  future  dates. 


-ROWLAND'S    OLD    MILL." 
BY 
FKAKK    S.    DOBBINS. 
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Concerning  Orthochromatism,  No.  III. 

\  X^HAT  we  have  said  in  tiie  two  previous  articles  should  have  been  suf- 
"  ficient  to  open  t!ie  eyes  of  photographers  generally  to  the  folly  of 

continning  to  use  an  admittedly  imperfect  plate,  when  one  more  nearly 
perfect  was  available.  But  we  know  the  conservatism  that  clothes  them  as 
with  a  garment,  and  that  only  what  would  be  to  other  classes  vain  repeti- 
tion will  induce  them  to  open  their  eyes  even  to  their  own  interests. 

The  previous  articles  have  brought  us  a  number  of  letters,  some  of 
them  giving  reasons  for  not  using  orthochromatic  plates  that  would  be 
amusing  were  it  not  that  they  show  so  little  desire  to  do  the  very  best 
possible  work.  One  says  that  although  the  plates  are  at  present  charged 
the  same  as  the  ordinary,  as  soon  as  they  began  to  be  considered  essential 
the  prices  would  be  raised.  Well,  what  of  it  ?  We  know  that  correspond- 
ent, as  do  thousands  of  others,  uses  hundreds  of  plates  where  tens  would 
result  in  more  and  better  pictures,  because  "plates  are  so  cheap"  that  he 
exposes  one  after  another  without  care  or  thought.  He  and  others  should 
learn  that  one  good  picture  in  a  month,  or  even  in  a  year,  would  give  them 
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more  pleasure  and  hring  them  greater  fame,  than  any  number  of  the 
"dozen  a  day"  trash  that  they  can  produce. 

Another  says  that  he  likes  to  see  what  he  is  doing  in  his  dark  room,  and 
does  not  care  to  work  in  such  a  light  as  is  required  for  orthochromatic 
plates.  If  the  light  he  has  been  using  is  right  for  ordinary  plates  it  is  right 
for  the  others,  as  they  need  only  a  little  more  careful  covering  up.  The 
experienced  pliotographer  does  not  need  to  be  looking  every  minute  at  the 
plate  when  in  the  developing  solution,  but  just  a  glance  at  the  beginning, 
by  reflected  light,  to  see  what  modification  of  the  solution  may  be  required, 
and  a  glance  or  two  by  transmitted  light,  toward  the  end.  We  have  used 
a  Blair  lantern  with  a  single  plale  of  copper  ruby,  for  a  dozen  years  for  all 
kinds  of  plates,  and  have  never  seen  a  trace  of  fog,  but  we  cover  the  plate 
the  moment  it  is  placed  in  the  dish  and  keep  it  covered,  unless  for  the 
moment  that  we  glance  at  it. 

Still  another,  and  his,  as  a  curiosity  in  reasoning,  is  worthy  of  being 
placed  on  record.  He  says  that  he  likes  to  get  the  best  that  is  to  be  got  out 
of  a  thing ;  that  he  knows  now  how  to  get  the  best  out  of  an  ordinary  plate. 
but  the  best  cannot  be  got  from  an  orthochromatized  one  without  a  color 
screen,  and  he  does  not  care  to  return  to  the  "old  time  exposures."  Well, 
perhaps  he  is  right.  There  are  those  who  are  satisfied  with  shutter  work  on 
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all  subjects  and  under  all  conditions,  who  work  to  please  themselves  only, 
and  so  long  as  they  are  satisfied  it  would  be  a  pity  to  disturb  them  or  to 
lead  them  into  other  ways,  ways  in  w^hich  they  might  not  do  so  well.  But 
not  for  such  are  these  articles  written.  He  who  is  satisfied  with  such 
values  as  can  he  got  with  at  least  nine-tenths  of  shutter  exposures  is  past 
redemption  from  a  photographic  point  of  view. 

If  there  be  one  of  Demachy's  six  essentials  to  a  picture,  composition, 
lighting,  values,  tone,  texture,  and  medium,  more  important  than  another, 
or  indeed  than  all  the  rest,  it  is  values,  in  the  sense  of  a  correct  rendering 
of  the  degrees  of  luminosities  reflected  from  the  various  objects  and  parts 
thereof,  and  the  true  picture  maker  will  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  effect 
that  object. 

Now  it  is  true  that  this  cannot  be  done  with  even  an  orthochromatic 
plate  without  a  screen ;  but  it  will  come  much  nearer  truth  than  wnth  an 
ordinary  plate,  and  surely  the  nearer  we  can  come  the  better,  even  although 
we  may  not  reach  perfection.  But  is  there  any  real  objection  to  the  use  of 
a  screen  ?  We  think  not.  If  it  be  admitted  that  a  time  exposure  is  neces- 
sary for  most  subjects  and  under  most  conditions,  and  no  experienced  pho- 
tographer will  deny  it,  it  is  surely  better  to  give,  say,  three  seconds  for  a 
perfect  result,  than  to  be  content  with  one,  and  miss  the  most  essential 
qualities  of  a  pictorial  photograph. 

The  selection  of  a  screen  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance.  Those 
in  general  use  are  too  dark,  or  darker  than  they  need  to  be,  and  especially 
so  are  the  ray  filters  as  generally  sent  out.  The  intention  is,  or  should  be, 
not  to  absorb  all  the  blue,  but  only  to  bring  its  actinism  in  relation  to  its 
luminosity,  nearer  to  the  actinism  and  luminosity  of  the  other  colors.  This 
may  be  accomplished,  not  perfectly,  but  near  enough  for  the  purpose,  by  a 
screen  only  deep  enough  to  increase  the  exposure  by  two,  or  at  most  three, 
times. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  find  screens  light  enough  in  shade,  but  they  are 
easily  made,  good  enough  for  experimental  purposes.  A  few  pieces  of 
clean  glass,  a  little  collodion,  and  a  solution  of  aurine,  tumeric,  picric  acid, 
or  any  other  suitable  dye  added  to  it,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  find  just  the 
shade  that  answers  best.  Behind  the  lens  is  the  most  convenient  place,  and 
the  photographer  must  be  a  poor  mechanic  who  cannot  devise  a  method  of 
fastening  it  there. 

The  best  shade  having  been  found,  and  a  few  experiments  made,  the 
photographing  of  the  same  subject  under  the  same  conditions,  on  an  ordin- 
ary plate,  on  an  orthochromatic  plate  without  a  screen,  and  on  a  plate  of 
the  same  kind  with  a  screen,  will  be  so  convincing  that  we  shall  never  need 
to  return  to  the  subject. 


■'THE    WREATH." 
BY       • 

R.    P.    CATTRALL. 

(Prom  the  Eibfbftion  of  the  Case  Library.  Cleve 
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Ozotypf. 

\X/E  have  received  so  many  inquiries  anent  Ozotype  since  it  was  first 
"  noticed  in  our  pages  and  had  so  little  information  to  give  in  reply, 

that  we  gladly  extract  the  following  from  the  Intenialioital  Annual, 
noticed  in  "Our  Table,"  communicated  by  Mr.  Manly,  the  anthor  of  the 
method : 

"In  Ozotype  it  is  the  paper  or  support  that  is  to  hold  the  picture  which 
is  rendered  sensitive  to  light,  and  the  image  prints  ont  on  such  a  surface  in 
a  pleasant  brown  color,  much  more  conspicuously  than  on  a  ferric  or 
platinum  paper,  and  next  in  point  of  visibility  to  silver  chloride,  and  the 
paper  in  its  sensitive  condition  will  keep  good  for  at  least  six  months.  A 
solution  of  potassium  bichromate  and  a  manganous  salt  is  used  to  produce 
the  light-sensitive  surface. 

"After  exposure  the  print  is  simply  washed  in  water,  when  it  will  keep 
indefinitely.  There  is  a  distinct  advantage  over  the  carbon  process.  The 
initial  prints,  after  being  washed,  can  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time  till  it 
is  convenient  to  pigment  them.  The  pigmenting  operation  is  very  simple. 
Insensitive  carbon  tissue  (a  special  tissue  for  the  process  is  being  prepared 
in  England)  is  immersed  for  about  one  minute  in  the  following  solution : 

Olacial  acetic  acid ...  .4  to  6  parts. 

Hydroquinone i  '■  2     " 

Water 1,000      " 

"The  print  is  then  brought 
in  contact  with  the  carbon  tis- 
sue under  the  surface  of  the 
solution,  and  both  are  drawn 
ont  clinging  together,  and 
squeegeed  on  a  flat  surface. 
They  are  then  surface- dried 
between  blotting  papers  and 
hnng  up  to  dry.  When  dry  or 
nearly  so,  the  print  with  its 
adherent  carbon  tissue  is 
placed  in  cold  water  for  about 
half  an  hour,  when  it  is  ready 
for  development,  which  is  per- 
formed by  immersing  it  in 
By  Frank  F.  somtrtrger  water  at  a  temperature  of  104° 
■■a  chance  shot."  !■".,  when  the  backing  of  the 
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tissue  can  be  removed  and  the 
soluble  gelatine  washed  away, 
practically  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  present  carbon  process. 
Patents  for  the  use  of  the  process 
ha\e  been  granted  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada." 

Under  the  caption  "Ozotype 
Up  to  Date"  The  Amateur  Pho- 
tographer gives  the  following,  as 
the  result  of  observations  made 
during  a  demonstration  of  the 
process  given  by  Mr.  Mant\' 
before  the  London  Camera 
Chib: 

"We  propose  briefly  to  de- 
scribe exactly  what  we  saw  Mr. 
Manly  do,  rather  than  attempt 
any  exhaustive  report  of  what  he 
said.     He  showed,  step  by  step, 

all  the  stages  of  the  process,  and  By  Andrew  Emertne,  Jr 

we  feel  confident  that  anyone  fol-  •■the  rose." 

lowing  our  description  ought  not 

to    experience    any    difficulty    in    producing    a    specimen    of    Ozotype. 

"(i)  Seiisilhhig  the  Printing  Paper. — Two  sheets  of  paper  were 
coated,  in  order  to  show  the  sensitizing  operation.  The  first  was  a  sheet  of 
smooth  'Reeve,'  measuring,  perhaps,  24  by  18  inches.  The  other  a  slightly 
rough  French  drawing  paper,  known  as  'Michallet,'  of  about  the  same  size. 
On  the  table  is  spread  a  large  sheet  of  any  protective  paper,  e.  g.,  brown  or 
newspaper.  On  this  is  put  the  sheet  to  be  coated.  At  each  corner  a  draw- 
ing pin  or  dark-room  pin  is  put,  to  prevent  it  shifting  about.  From  two  to 
three  drachms  of  the  sensitizing  solution  is  poured  from  the  stock  bottle 
into  a  measure.  This  is  then  thrown  on  the  middle  of  the  sheet  of  paper, 
then  quickly  and  evenly  spread  over  its  entire  surface  by  means  of  a  long- 
haired, flat  brush  {hog  hair)  of  3  to  4  inches  in  width.  This  operation 
does  not  take  more  than  a  minute.  The  sheet  is  then  hung  up  to  dry  away 
from  da)'light.  The  sensitizing  solution  is  protected  by  letters  patent,  but 
will  shortly  be  on  the  market. 

"(2)  Printing. — As  soon  as  dry,  the  paper  is  cut  up  and  used — or  may 
be  stored  till  wanted.  It  usually  keeps  in  good  order  a  month  or  longer. 
Printing  is  done  in  a  pressure  frame — under  a  negative,  by  daylight.    The 
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speed  of  the  paper  is  about  that  of  a  platinotype.  The  coated  paper  is  pale 
yellow,  and  the  picture  shows  as  a  pale  brown  on  yellow  ground :  but  is 
easily  seen,  so  that  no  actinometer  is  required. 

'(3)  IVashing  the  Print. — Printing  being  judged  sufficient,  the  print 
is  withdrawn  and  well  washed  in  cold  water,  leaving  an  easily  seen  brown 
image  on  the  now  colorless  paper.  The  print  is  now  dried,  and  may  be 
pigmented  as  soon  as  dry,  or  kept  for  any  length  of  time  without  suffering 
further  change. 

"(4)  Squeegeeing  the  Print  for  Pigmenting. — For  this  purpose  we 
require  a  solution  made  as  follows :  To  40  ounces  of  water  add  40  minims 
of  acetic  acid,  then  add  30  grains  of  hydroquinone,  and  then  add  i 
grain  of  ferrous  sulphate  and  i  drachm  of  glycerine.  This  constitutes  the 
'acetic  bath.'  We  now  take  a  piece  of  ordinary  unsensitized  carbon  or 
autotype  tissue  of  the  same  size  as  the  print,  and  immerse  this  in  the  acetic 
bath  for  about  one  minute,  t.  e.,  until  it  is  quite  limp  and  soft.  Then  the 
washed  and  dried  print  is  immersed  in  the  same  bath  for  five  or  ten  sec- 
onds, until  the  paper  is  well  wetted.  Then  the  two  are  brought  face  to 
face  in  the  fluid,  and  removed  in  contact,  laid  on  a  flat  surface,  e,  g.,  sheet 
of  zinc,  glass,  etc.,  and  gently  squeegeed  together.  Surface  moisture  is 
removed  by  laying  between  blotting  paper  for  a  few  seconds.  The  two  are 
now  hung  up  to  dry. 

"(5)  Developing  the  Picture. — When  dry,  the  two — still  together — 
are  immersed  in  cold  water  for  a  minute  or  so,  and  then  plunged  into  a 
vessel  of  warm  water  at  about  100  degrees  to  105  degrees  F.  In  two  or 
three  minutes  the  two  papers  are  again  gently  separated  under  warm 
water,  when  it  will  be  found  that  some  of  the  pigmented  gelatine  has  at- 
tached itself  to  the  paper  print.  It  is  now  gently  laved  with  warm  water, 
and  presently  a  result  very  closely  resembling  an  ordinary  carbon  print  is 
obtained.  It  is  now  transferred  to  a  cold,  saturated  solution  of  alum,  again 
washed,  dried,  and  is  then  finished.  Thus  the  reader  who  is  familiar  with 
ordinary  carbon  printing  will  find  he  has  little  or  nothing  new  to  learn,  and 
at  the  same  time  will  not  be  slow  to  perceive  that  this  process  offers  certain 
advantages,  viz.:  (i)  No  dabbling  of  the  fingers  in  a  warm  solution  of  a 
bichromate  salt.  (2)  Visible  printing  and  no  actinometer.  (3)  No  re- 
versing of  the  picture  as  regards  right  and  left,  as  in  ordinary  'single 
transfer.'  (4)  No  safe  edge;  no  blisters.  (5)  No  waste  of  carbon  tissue, 
for  only  satisfactory  prints  should  be  pigmented,  etc. 

''Sundry  Hints. — The  temperature  of  the  acetic  bath  for  smooth  papers 
should  be  about  70  to  75  degrees,  but  for  rough  papers  it  should  be  80  to 
85  degrees ;  in  fact,  getting  towards  the  melting  point  of  the  gelatine. 

"The  object  of  adding  a  trace  of  iron  protosulphate  is  to  counteract  a 


■■GLEN    ELLIS." 
HBLBN    A.    SPINNEY. 
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slight  tendency  of  the  finer  details  in  the  high  lights  getting  washed  away. 
Its  action  seems  to  be  that  of  producing  a  very  thin  surface  film  of  insolu- 
ble gelatine. 

"If  prints  are  from  hard,  strong-contrast  negatives,  the  hydroquinone 
may  advantageously  be  increased  from  30  to  40  grains  in  the  above 
formula. 

"But  if  the  negatives  are  thin,  flat,  and  weak  in  contrast,  the  hydro- 
quinone may  be  decreased  from  30  to  20  grains,  and  the  iron  salt  reduced 
or  omitted. 

''Other  Colors. — Instead  of  pigmenting  the  prints  in  the  way  just  de- 
scribed, they  may  be  colored  or  toned  by  immersion  in  various  toning 
baths. 

''Green  prints  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  aniline  chloride  strongly  acidi- 
fied with  sulphuric  acid. 

''Blue  prints  are  got  by  adding  copper  chloride  to  the  aniline  solution. 

"Purple  prints  are  obtained  by  treating  the  green  prints,  obtained  in 
the  way  just  described,  with  a  dilute  solution  of  liquid  ammonia. 
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BY   A    CAMERAMAN. 


T'HREE-color  photography  is  more  than  ever  in  the  air.  Your  friend 
'  Ives  having  led  the  practical  way,  Sanger  Shepherd  went  Ives  one 
better,  so  far  as  simplicity  is  concerned,  in  the  making  of  colored  lantern 
slides,  and  now  Friese  Green  has  given  odds  to  both  in  that  direction,  hav- 
ing shown  how,  by  nothing  more  than  a  revolving  disc,  slides  in  all  the 
colors  of  nature  may  be  placed  on  the  screen. 

Just  why  his  method,  which  is  the  acme  of  simplicity,  should  work  in 
the  way  designed,  is  a  little  beyond  folk  of  my  limited  caliber,  but  Friese's 
practicability  is  fully  recognized,  and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  what 
he  has  patented  will  do  what  he  claims  for  it.  From  the  patent  specifica- 
tion, just  published,  it  appears  that  for  the  production  of  the  three-color 
record  on  one  plate,  and  the  projection  of  the  natural  colored  slide  on  the 
screen,  the  only  addition  to  the  ordinary  camera  and  lens  and  the  ordinary 
lantern  is  a  transparent  disc  with  colored  sectors,  and  a  method  of  revolv- 
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ing  it  either  before  or  behind  the  lens,  the  same  disc  answering  for  both 
camera  and  lantern. 

The  accompanying  cut  will  show  the  nature  of  the  colored  disc.  Green 
makes  it  a  cell,  something  like  the  well-known  ray  filter,  but  divided  into 
sections  by  rubber  or  other  suitable  material.     The  colors  employed  are 


red,  green,  and  blue-violet,  the  green  occupying  less  space  than  the  red, 
and  the  blue-violet  very  much  less  than  the  green,  and  the  depth  of  the 
colors  is  so  arranged  as  to  give  practically  white  light  when  revolved. 

The  disc  will  be  considerably  over  twice  the  diameter  of  the  lens  front, 
so  that  when  pivoted  close  to  the  side  of  the  mount  the  space  between  the 
rim  and  the  center  shall  completely  cover  the  front  of  the  lens.  Revolu- 
tion is  obtained  by  a  cord  and  pulley,  or  a  suitable  coiled  spring. 

As  the  strength  of  a  chain  is  that  of  its  weakest  link,  so  the  time  of  ex- 
posure will  be  that  for  the  red,  but  that  being  given,  and  on  a  suitably 
orthochromatized  plate  with  a  series  of  colors  arranged  to  suit  it,  ordinary 
development  will  give  a  negative  that  is  a  true  color  record,  and  from 
which  a  positive  may  be  made  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  that  positive,  when 
shown  in  the  lantern  with  the  revolving  disc,  will,  if  the  inventor  is  not 
cooking  his  hare  before  he  catches  it,  give  us  nature,  not  only  in  "her  man- 
tle o'  green,"  but  in  all  her  glorious  combinations  of  rainbow  hues. 

Those  who  have  had  most  to  do  with  color  cells  best  know  how  trou^ 
blesome  they  sometimes  are,  and  I  fear  that  this  compound  cell  will,  in  the 
hands  of  many  at  least,  be  the  weak  point  in  the  arrangement ;  but  what 
Ives  has  done  with  colored  glass  may  be  found  practical  with  the  colored 
disc,  and  should  that  be  so  there  could  be  tio  difficulty  in  putting  it  on  the 
market,  so  that  every  photographer  could  become  his  own  maker  and  ex- 
hibitor of  colored  lantern  slides. 

The  Secco  film,  about  which  I  wrote  in  a  previous  letter,  and  which 
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some,  and  I  among  the  number,  think  will  carry  all  before  it,  has  not  yet 
been  put  on  the  market,  but  the  syndicate  that  paid  the  big  sum  for  it  has 
I  understand,  secured  a  suitable  building  within  a  convenient  distance  of 
London,  which  is  being  converted  into  a  factory  large  enough  to  turn  it  out 
in  quantity  sufficient  to  supply  Britain  and  its  dependencies.  Your  advice 
to  the  plate-makers  in  America,  in  a  previous  number,  to  secure  the  right 
to  produce  it  was  very  well  worth  their  consideration,  and  if  they  knew  the 
interest  that  is  being  taken  in  it  by  those  who  have  seen  it  in  all  its  phases, 
they  would  take  care  that  no  outsider  came  between  it  and  them.  It  is  the 
ideal  support  for  the  photographic  film,  having  all  the  virtues  of  both  glass 
and  celluloid,  without  any  of  their  faults. 


The  Canons  of  Art. 

BY  JAMES  THOMPSON. 

'THE  canons  of  art  have  been  a  subject  for  discussion  far  longer  than 
*  any  of  us  can  remember,  and  what  was  said  and  thought  of  them  a 
hundred  years  ago  is  being  said  and  thought  of  them  to-day.  What  they 
are  is  not  difficult  to  get  at,  but  what  should  be  their  influence  on  the  artist, 
when  and  how  they  should  be  observed,  or  if  they  should  be  observed  at 
all,  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute. 

The  so-called  canons  are  the  outcome  of  careful  observation,  study  and 
analysis  of  the  works  of  the  "Old  Masters"  that  have  been  admired  since 
painting  began.  In  pictures  that  gave  pleasure  certain  things  were  almost 
always  found,  and  certain  things  were  as  frequently  absent.  Certain  ar- 
rangements of  lines  and  light  were  found  to  give  a  sense  of  completeness 
and  harmony  that  was  absent  where  they  were  otherwise  arranged,  and 
even  the  position  of  particular  objects  within  the  limits  of  the  frame  is 
found  to  have  an  influence  for  good  or  evil,  according  to  whether — accord- 
ing to  the  canons — it  is  right  or  wrong. 

Artists,  some  of  them  at  least,  are  inclined  to  belittle,  or  refuse  alto- 
gether to  acknowledge  the  canons,  and  some  of  them,  in  their  work,  give 
evidence  of  their  faith.  But  as  a  rule,  and  unless  they  be  of  the  few  giants 
in  art,  such  pictures  would  have  been  better  if  the  canons  had  been  at- 
tended to.  Ignore  the  canons  as  they  may,  a  careful  study  of  such  good 
work  as  they  do  will  show  that,  unintentionally  no  doubt,  they  have  been 
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more  or  less  observed,  and  probably  quite  as  much  as  in  the  pictures  of 
those  who  appreciate  their  value  and  put  them  into  intentional 
practice. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  average  photographer  lays  no  claim  to  belong  to 
the  "bom  artist"  class,  and  should  gladly  welcome  aid  from  whatever  quar- 
ter it  comes.  To  him  the  canons  are  of  real  use,  not  so  much  perhaps  as 
helping  to  a  knowledge  of  what  to  do,  as  what  not  to  do.  To  him  they 
should  be  a  series  of  "Don'ts" ;  and  until  he  has  at  least  got  wisdom  by 
experience  his  work  will  be  good  in  proportion  as  he  observes  them. 

A  good  picture  should  have  something  to  do ;  an  impression  to  make,  a 
stor}'  to  tell,  something  to  suggest,  etc.,  and  of  these  never  more  than  one. 
It  should  have  one  objective  point  with  which  everything  else  should  be 
more  or  less  connected,  and  to  which  they  should  lead.  Keeping  this  in 
mind,  when  the  photographer  has  found  a  subject  that  can  be  so  treated  he 
should  make  up  his  mind  as  to  the  impression  he  wants  to  convey  and 
strive  to  secure  it,  remembering  the  while  the  following  don'ts : 

Don't  place  the  objective  point  on  any  part  of  a  line,  either  vertically  or 
horizontally,  along  the  middle  of  the  picture. 

Don't  have  the  horizon  line  in  the  middle ;  either  below  or  above  is  bet- 
ter, very  much  better. 

Don't  have  patches  or  points  of  light  scattered  all  over  the  picture. 

Don't  have  wide,  bare  foregrounds  acting  as  barriers  between  the  eye 
and  the  objective  point  or  that  which  leads  to  it. 

Don't  have  lines  at  an  angle,  and  therefore  weak,  without  others  that 
shall  both  contrast  and  support  them. 

Don't  have  a  tree  trunk  so  close  to  the  edge  of  the  picture  as  to  seem  a 
repetition  of  the  marginal  line. 

Don't,  when  arranging  a  group,  place  the  heads  either  in  a  vertical  or 
horizontal  line,  and  don't,  if  possible,  place  one  head  vertically  over 
another. 

Don't,  in  marine  work,  unless  for  some  very  good  reason,  have  the 
horizon  line  much  above  a  third  from  the  bottom,  as,  if  there  be  a  vessel  on 
the  water,  it  looks  as  if  on  a  toboggan  slide. 

Don't  think  a  negative  worth  printing  from  unless  it  includes  at  least 
the  following  five  degrees  of  gradation,  "dark,  half-dark,  middle  tint,  half- 
light,  and  light" ;  and  don't  forget  that  these  cannot  be  got  without  suffi- 
cient exposure. 

And  lastly,  don't  be  discouraged  when  you  encounter  difficulties.  A 
man  of  very  average  abilities  may  become  a  very  good  technical  photogta- 
pher  in  a  very  few  weeks,  but  the  picture  maker  by  photography  is  the  out- 
come of  much  study  and  long  practice. 
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Contribution  Box. 

BACKING  LANTERN  SLIDES. 

I  I P  to  a  few  days  ago  my  idea  of  backing  was  like  that  of,  I  suppose,  90 
^  per  cent,  of  all  amateur  photographers,  that  it  was  probably  a  good 
thing,  but  hardly  worth  the  trouble.  The  two  slides  enclosed  have  changed 
it.  They  were  exposed  on  the  same  negative  for  the  same  time,  and  devel- 
oped together  in  the  same  dish,  the  only  difference  being  that  one  was 
backed  and  the  other  was  not.  I  used  the  "Redfield"  backing,  but  suppose 
anything  else  would  do  as  well,  the  object  being,  as  I  take  it,  to  destroy  the 
reflecting  surface  of  the  back  of  the  plate.  The  trouble  is  not  worth  speak- 
ing about.  I  made  a  backing  frame,  after  a  suggestion  in  a  back  number 
of  The  American  Amateur  Photographer,  but  considerably  improved, 
and  can  do  a  dozen  in  a  very  few  minutes.  If  you  like,  I  will  send  you  a 
drawing  of  the  board,  and  am  quite  sure  that  anyone  who  just  once  tries  a 
backed  slide  plate,  will  never  again  use  an  unbacked  one. 

G.  H.  Dawson. 
[We  congratulate  our  correspondent  on  discovering  what  we  have  long 
known,  and  frequently  recommended.  The  difference  between  the  slides 
is  very  striking.  The  unbacked  slide  is  very  good,  but  on  comparing  it 
with  the  other  there  is  in  it  a  brilliant,  what  used  to  be  called  "juicy"  feel- 
ing that  is  simply  charming.    We  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  drawing. — Eds.  ] 


pretty  gifts. 

I  have  recently  made  a  few  little  gifts  which  have  pleased  my  friends, 
and  cost  me  little  or  nothing,  while  they  have  given  me  much  pleasure. 
From  a  collection  of  old  negatives  I  printed  scraps,  selecting  such  parts  as 
would  make  little  pictures,  and  found  ever  so  often  that  the  selected  bit 
made  really  a  better  thing  than  a  print  from  the  whole.  They  were 
trimmed  according  to  my  notion  of  what  was  best,  and  with  a  wheel  glass 
*  cutter  which  cost  me  25  cents  I  cut  down  waste  negatives  to  an  inch  both 
ways  larger  than  the  prints. 

Into  a  warm  solution  of  gelatine,  10  grains  to  the  ounce,  both  prints 
and  glass  were  immersed  till  the  former  were  thoroughly  soaked,  and  then 
drawn  out  pair  by  pair,  face  down  on  the  glass,  and  squeegeed.  When  dry 
the  face  was  cleaned,  and  the  clear  margin  on  the  back  coated  with  burnt 
umber  rubbed  up  in  gelatine,  which  gave  a  fine  maroon  color,  and  the 
whole  finished  by  putting  a  piece  of  cardboard  on  the  back,  and  binding 
like  a  lantern  slide.  This  is  worth  the  attention  of  all  those  who  want  to 
make  pretty  things  for  their  friends,  or  for  sale  at  bazaars,  etc. 

Helen  Marlow. 
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how  to  enjoy  photography. 

I  have  been  a  photographer  for  over  three  years,  and  thought  till  two 
months  ago  that  I  was  getting  out  of  it  all  the  pleasure  that  it  could  give. 
But  I  have  found  that  I  was  mistaken,  and  this  is  how  it  came  about.  On 
a  recent  birthday  a  wise  friend  gave  me  a  copy  of  Harrison's  "Chemistry 
of  Photography."  I  have  studied  it,  and  the  study,  while  delightful  in 
itself,  has  opened  an  altogether  new  and  hitherto  unsuspected  pleasure  in 
the  practice  of  the  art.  Perhaps  this  is  not  worth  writing  about,  but  it  has 
been  to  me  a  revelation,  a  source  of  delight  that  I  am  anxious  that  others 
should  share,  and  you  know  you  need  not  print  it  if  you  don't  want  to. 

G.  WiLLITS. 


Notes. 

Writing  on  Glass. — A  writer  in  The  Magic  Lantern  Journal,  speak- 
ing of  writing  notices  to  be  shown  on  the  screen,  say^:  "If  a  diagram  or 
notice  is  required  I  simply  put  carbon  paper,  such  as  is  used  for  duplicate 
typewriting,  prepared  side  down  on  the  glass  with  a  piece  of  white  paper 
over  it,  and  write  or  draw  firmly  on  that.  The  carbon  readily  transfers  to 
the  glass,  gives  a  dense  black  line,  and  does  not  smudge. 

Framing. — The  frame  of  a  picture  is  of  more  importance  than  is  gen- 
erally supposed,  judging  from  the  incongruities  to  be  seen  on  the  walls  of 
our  exhibitions  and  elsewhere,  and  as  such  misfits  are  the  result  of  ignor- 
ance rather  than  carelessness,  the  following  hints  from  Photograms  of  'pp 
will  be  found  useful:  "The  frame  and  mount  are  supposed  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  picture.  If  the  picture  is  too  cold  in  tone  we  may  use  a  blue- 
ish  mount  to  force  some  warmth  by  contrast.  If  too  red  and  foxy  we  use 
a  brown  mount,  for  the  reverse  purpose.  If  the  picture  is  faint  and  deli- 
cate we  may  use  a  white  mount  and  frame  to  strengthen  the  shadows, 
while  if  it  is  lacking  in  light  a  black  frame  may  serve  to  throw  up  what 
lights  there  are. 

A  Novel  Sensitizing  Solution. — Dr.  Johannes  Meyer,  of  New 
York,  has  patented  a  sensitizing  solution  of  which  great  things  are  prom- 
ised. It  may  be  called  a  tartro,  or  citro-phosphate  of  silver,  and  paper 
coated  with  it  is  said  to  be  rapid  enough  to  print  out  by  artificial  light. 

The  published  formula  is  somewhat  ambiguous,  but  the  following  will 
aflFord  a  basis  for  experiment:  To  i  drachm  of  silver  nitrate  in  solution 
add  solution  of  soda  phosphate  as  long  as  a  precipitate  is  formed,  and 
wash  well  by  decantation.    To  the  washed  precipitate,  covered  by  one 
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ounce  of  water,  add  gradually  with  constant  stirring  5  drachms  of  tartaric 
add  dissolved  in  5  drachms  of  water,  or  2  drachms  of  citric  acid  in  2 
drachms  of  water,  when  a  gelatinous-like  solution  will  be  formed,  and 
which,  if  a  little  thick,  may  be  made  more  limpid  by  gentle  heat.  This  is 
the  sensitizing  solution,  and  it  may  be  applied  to  the  paper  in  the  usual 
way,  by  floating  where  large  quantities  are  wanted,  and  by  a  brush  where 
only  a  few  sheets  are  to  be  sensitized.  The  paper  should  have  a  prelimi- 
nary coating  of  albumen  or  gelatine,  or  the  ordinary  baryta  paper  may  be 
employed. 

Dr.  Meyer  is  mistaken,  however,  in  supposing  that  the  employment  of 
silver  phosphate  as  a  printing  material  is  anything  new,  as  it  was  proposed 
by  Burnet  over  fifty  years  ago,  introduced  as  a  working  method  by  Fife,, 
and  will  be  found  in  "Hunt's  Researches  on  Ligrht."  Probably,  however, 
Meyer  deserves  credit  for  its  combination  with  an  organic  acid,  if  all  that 
he  claims  for  his  method  can  be  established. 

Is  Potassium  Chlorate  Explosive? — Lanternists  have  siill  some- 
thing to  do  with  chlorate  of  potassium,  and  therefore  are  interested  in  the- 
question  of  whether  or  not  it  be  an  explosive.  Up  to  a  year  ago  explosions 
m  connection  wifh  oxygen  making  were .  attributed  to  its  having  beent 
mixed  with  organic  matter,  and  no  doubt  that  was  generally  the  case ;  but 
the  great  explosion  at  St.  Helen's  and  the  more  recent  one  at  Dalston  have- 
caused  the  matter  to  be  more  carefully  examined.  Col.  A.  Ford,  Her 
Majesty's  Chief  Inspector  of  Explosives,  has  taken  the  matter  in  hand,, 
with  the  result  that  it  is  declared  to  be,  under  certain  conditions,  one  of 
which  is  a  high  temperature,  explosive.  The  colonel  adds  that  he  has  no- 
doubt  that  the  St.  Helen's  explosion  was  caused  by  the  intense  heat  of  the 
burning  barrels.  Lanternists,  however,  may  take  comfort  from  the  fact 
that  the  heat  from  an  ordinary  fire  or  a  gas  flame,  sufficient  for  oxygen* 
making,  will  not  be  intense  enough  to  explode  the  chlorate. 

The  Medal  Question. — The  following,  from  The  Practical  Photog- 
rapher, is  so  in  accordance  with  our  teaching,  and  so  applicable  to  our  ex- 
hibitions, that  we  gladly  make  way  for  it :  "The  medal  svstem  in  connec- 
tion with  exhibitions  is  open  to  the  most  serious  discussion.  Very  few  of 
the  eminent  sun  artists  can  now  be  attracted  by  this  form  of  bait,  and  we 
have  long  ceased  to  expect  much  enlightenment  or  pleasure  from  any 
exhibition  where  the  classes  are  numerous  and  the  rewards  "gold,  silver 
or  bronze,"  according  to  merit.  It  is  true  that  budding  sun  artists  oftert 
worship  at  the  shrine  of  the  medal  for  a  season  or  two,  but  their  appetite  is- 
usually  soon  satisfied.  Young  and  ambitious  professionals  are  the  princi- 
pal supporters  of  "medal  shows."    They  do  it  under  the  belief  that  the 
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sight  of  an  array  of  tokens,  finely  mounted  on  phish,  or  engraved  on  a 
memorandum  form,  will  bring  them  the  respect  and  patronage  of  the  pub- 
lic. There  may  be  something  in  the  idea,  but  we  never-  remember  anyone 
recommending  a  photographer  because  he  had  received  medals,  and  we 
are  quite  sure  that  we  never  did  so  ourselves,  although  frequently  asked 
for  advice.  The  sooner  the  practice  of  awarding  medals  becomes  obsolete, 
the  better  for  the  photographic  world.  If  rewards  must  be  given,  let  them 
take  some  other  form — ^a  tour  on  the  Continent  or  a  week  in  the  country — 
or  even  a  cash  prize  would,  by  providing  the  necessary  facilities,  be  far 
more  likely  to  encourage  the  recipient  to  further  effort. 

A  New  Light  for  the  Studio. — There  is  nothing  new  in  the  burning 
of  magnesium  in  oxygen  for  photographic  illumination,  but  we  learn  that 
the  British  Planotype  Company  is  about  to  place  on  the  market  a  new 
method  of  burning  it,  that  will  make  it  the  artificial  light  of  the  future. 
Magnesium  ribbon  is  suspended  in  a  vessel  of  oxygen  and  ignited  by 
means  of  electricity,  the  oxygen  being  supplied  automatically,  and  it  is  said 
that  a  hundred  exposures  may  be  made  with  one  foot  of  gas.  W.  H. 
Smith,  who  gave  a  demonstration  of  the  method  before  the  Croyden  Cam- 
era Club,  said  that  he  had  fitted  up  a  room,  lining  it  with  white  paper  for 
reflecting  purposes,  and  found  that  with  a  few  inches  of  ribbon,  and  the 
supply  of  oxygen  arranged  for,  he  had  made  excellent  portraits  in  from 
one  to  two  seconds,  and  at  a  cost  of  a  fraction  of  a  penny  each.  After  the 
demonstration,  and  an  examination  of  the  pictures,  the  general  opinion, 
gathered  from  the  discussion,  seemed  to  be  that  photographers  would  in 
the  future  be  independent  both  of  specially  constructed  studios  and  day- 
light. 

Background  and  Setting  at  Photographic  Exhibitions. — There 
is  no  doubt  room  for  improvement  in  this  direction  here,  as  well  as  over 
the  water,  and  the  following  may  be  helpful  to  those  who  want  to  experi- 
ment in  that  line.  It  is  a  description,  by  the  editor,  of  how  The  Amateur 
Photographer  prepared  forty-six  feet  of  wall  space  for  its  exhibition  in 
connection  with  the  Artists'  Guild  Exhibition  in  the  Royal  Albert  Hall, 
London.  He  prefaces  the  description,  which  is  also  illustrated,  and  we 
must  say  that  the  effect  is  admirable,  by  stating  that  he  does  not  consider 
the  example  by  any  means  perfect,  but  promises  that  when  the  suburban 
and  provincial  exhibitions  have  assimilated  it  he  will  lead  them  farther. 

"The  floor  was  of  a  nondescript  drab-colored  felt.  Next  the  dado  is 
also  drab,  but  rather  lighter  in  tone,  and  upon  it  are  stenciled  (how  few 
have  yet  learned  the  use  and  intrinsic  beauty  of  stencil !)  wreaths  or  circles 
of  green  apple  leaves  and  pink  apples.     Next  comes  a  band  of  wood 
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stained  a  warm,  deep  green.  This  is  three  feet  six  inches  from  the  floor, 
and  no  picture  should  be  hung  lower.  The  space  in  which  the  pictures 
are  hung  represents  the  maximimi  within  which  pictures  should  be  hung 
— ^about  five  feet  six  inches.  The  lowest  and  the  highest  are  reasonably 
within  view,  and  the  background  in  this  particular  instance  consists  of 
ordinary  "sacking,"  plain,  undyed  jute  fabric,  commonly  employed  in 
every  packing  room  of  every  big  warehouse  in  the  kingdom,  and  no  more 
excellent  ground  work  could  be  found  upon  which  to  hang  pictures  of 
whatsoever  kind.  It  is  sufficient,  being  of  a  warm  drab  color,  and  yet 
entirely  unobstrusive,  and,  furthermore,  it  is  probably  the  cheapest  ma- 
terial obtainable.  Above  the  space  occupied  by  the  pictures  is  the  inscrip- 
tion, stenciled  in  green  on  a  gray  sateen,  and  next  is  a  deep  moulding, 
stained  the  same  full  green  as  the  dado  rail. 

"Above  this  we  should  not  under  ordinary  circumstances  have  had  to 
trouble,  but  in  the  present  case  the  original  match  lining  of  the  wall  was 
painted  a  hideous  color  by  the  same  philistine  "house  decorator,"  whose 
handiwork  is  all  too  apparent,  not  only  in  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  but  in 
very  many  public  and  private  buildings,  and  this  colos  seemed  to  neutralize 
the  entire  scheme,  and  so  we  had  this  covered  over  with  what  is  commonlv 
called  "scrim,"  a  cheap,  coarse  kind  of  cheese  cloth  of  a  whitey-brown 
color,  practically  of  no  color  at  all,  and  this  was  carried  up  sufficiently  high 
to  isolate  our  decorations  from  everything  else.  Now  let  it  be  noticed  that 
the  colors  employed  throughout  were  green,  gray  and  light  drab,  with  just 
a  touch  of  warm  color  provided  by  the  pink  apples,  and  in  the  center, 
where  a  broad  pilaster  belonging  to  the  building  separated  the  wall  space 
into  two,  is  a  curtain  made  of  a  coarse  textured,  creamy  white  cloth  and  a 
sash  or  tie  of  bright  purple,  a  further  touch  of  brightening  color  to,  as  it 
were,  connect  the  two  bavs  or  sections." 


Impression  Mementoes. 

BY  WARD  MUIR. 

I  T  is  a  curious  fact  (though  one  not  very  difficult  to  explain)  that  the 
*  best  technical  negatives  resulting  from  a  trip  to  the  Continent  are  not 
also  necessarily  those  which  give  most  pleasure  to  their  producer,  even 
though  he  be  very  far  removed  from  "pictorial"  in  his  tastes.  The  tourist, 
as  a  rule,  aims  at  obtaining  the  cleanest,  brightest  records  of  the  districts 
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visited  that  the  lens  of  his  camera  and  his  own  skill  can  produce.  He 
wishes,  in  fact,  mementoes  of  a  run  to  Switzerland,  the  Rhine,  Spain,  or 
whatever  the  place  may  be.  But  oddly  enough  he  discovers  that  the  best 
mementoes  of  all  are  not  his  beautiful  "Fagade  of  Lisbon  Cathedral"  or 
"The  Forum,  Rome,"  but  a  not  very  successful  snap-shot  of  some  ragged 
beggars  or  a  curious  light  and  shade  effect  in  the  comer  of  an  olive  gar- 
den. His  technical  triumphs,  delightful  though  they  were  in  the  develop- 
ing dish,  pall  after  a  few  inspections  as  prints  in  the  album.  They  are 
"good  photographs."  And  equally  "good  photographs"  of  the  same  scenes 
may  be  purchased  for  eighteenpence  apiece  in  Regent  street  any  day.  But 
just  take  a  glance  at  this  "bit"  in  the  old  town  at  Mentone.  See  the 
splashes  of  sunshine  on  the  cobble  stones ;  the  woman  with  her  marketing 
basket ;  the  children  asleep  on  the  church  steps.  That  is  what  the  photog- 
rapher saw;  it  looked  like  that  when  he  was  there.  The  negative  isn't  a 
very  good  one,  it's  true ;  it  is  not  quite  sharp,  and  rather  thin,  and  there 
are  some  nasty  spots  in  the  film  which  take  careful  doctoring.  But  still  he 
likes  it.  He  pauses  longer  over  it  than  over  his  wonderful  architectural 
studies,  whose  detail  contains  far  more  than  ever  his  eye  observed  when  it 
beheld  the  originals.  This  little  print  from  the  fuzzy  negative  carries  him 
back  to  the  Riviera ;  he  sees  the  whole  scene  again,  almost  hears  the  rattle 
of  clogs  and  the  more  melodious  chatter  of  Italian  voices.  And  the  Regent 
street  photographs  cannot  do  that. 

Why,  after  all,  should  we  always  endeavor  to  turn  out  such  '7/64" 
work  when  traveling  abroad?  Must  our  records  necessarily  be  perfect 
camera  productions  ?  And  did  we  really  see  these  pictures  that  we  throw 
upon  the  screen  to  illustrate  the  account  of  our  travels?  I  venture  to  think 
that  the  best  trained  of  observers  will  never  take  in,  by  a  halt  of  a  few  min- 
utes, all  the  details  of  an  even  moderately  extensive  landscape  or  town 
view,  even  when  those  details  by  their  "foreign-ness"  are  of  a  kind  pecu- 
liarly calculated  to  strike  the  attention.  The  photographer  developing  a 
picture  of,  say,  some  city  thoroughfare  is  amazed  to  discover  that  his  plate 
has  received  an  impression  of  dozens— one  might  almost  say  hundreds — of 
facts  which  he  had  not  himself  noticed.  He  can  read  the  lettering  of  shop 
sign-boards, count  the  tassels  on  a  lady's  parasol,  and  see  the  legs  of  two  or 
three  men  in  positions  which  his  own  senses  persuade  him  could  not  have 
been  reached  in  real  life.  His  photograph  reveals  actualities  which  he 
never  beheld.  And  it  almost  entirely  omits  to  record  or  recall  the  impres- 
sion which  he  really  did  receive.  It  has  neither  atmosphere  nor  sentiment. 
It  represents  a  scene.  But  not  the  scene  which  its  producer  looked  upon ; 
not  the  scene  which  he  carries  with  him  in  his  mind's  eye ;  not  the  scene 
which  existed  at  all,  as  far  as  he,  the  tourist,  is  concerned.     . 
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The  whole  thing  resolves  itself  into  this  questioii:  Shall  my  travel 
prints  be  mementoes  of  what  I  saw ;  or,  mementoes  of  what  my  camera 
saw?  Shall  they  represent  what  my  imperfect  mind  took  in,  or  what  it 
might  have  taken  in  if  it  had  been  a  machine  ?  Shall  they  be  Me  or  die 
Lens? 

Of  course  everyone  answers  this  in  their  own  way.  It  is  the  oLd  con- 
flict of  art  versus  science.  And  it  must  result  in  the  usual  "draw."  Both 
kinds  of  work  will  be  produced  until  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Nay,  both 
kinds  of  work  will  be  produced  by  the  same  man.  For  the  camera  artist 
on  tour  is  no  more  able  to  resist  the  temptation  of  taking  "The  Facade  of 
Lisbon  Cathedral"  and  "The  Forum,  Rome,"  than  the  greatest  technique 
maniac  in  existence.  Theoretically,  he  knows  that  he  should  buy  such 
views  from  a  professional  rather  than  waste  his  own  craftsmanship  upon 
them.  In  practice,  the  pursuit  of  that  very  craftsmanship  proves  too  at- 
tractive to  resist.  And  it  may  be  added  that  the  "Fagade"  and  "Forum" 
photographs  as  often  as  not  manage  in  some  mysterious  way  to  absorb  a 
little  of  their  producer's  spirit,  notwithstanding  the  almost  insurmountable 
difHculty  of  their  hackneyed-ness  and  the  fact  that  the  worker  actually  in- 
tended nothing  more  thaii  a  topographical  record  of  their  details. 

Still,  let  me  recommend  any  of  those  who  may  be  planning  an  excur- 
sion to  the  lands  across  the  Channel  to  try  for  a  change;  to  bring  back  some 
"impression  mementoes"  of  their  wanderings.  The  other  thing  (a  form 
of  the  "usual  thing")  is  too  easy  to  give  satisfaction  nowadays.  Anybody 
can  learn  with  a  few  weeks'  practice  how  to  make  photographs.  But  it 
isn't  everybody  who  can  make  photographs  of  what  he  himself  saw,  and 
felt,  and  thought.  "Things  seen"  is  a  phrase  familiar  to  some  of  us 
through  the  pages  of  one  of  our  literary  magazines ;  and  the  words,  to- 
gether with  the  peculiar  shade  of  meaning  there  attached  to  them,  might 
well  be  adopted  into  the  vocabulary  of  photographic  sketchers  on  tour. — 
Amateur  Photographer. 


Art  is  the  expression  of  the  beautiful  in  nature ;  and  although  the  cam- 
era reproduces  all  that  it  sees,  the  photographer  may  become  an  artist  by 
suppressing  all  that  is  not  desirable  in  his  picture,  as  the  gardener  sepa- 
rates the  weeds  from  the  flowers. 

Nature  is  not  art,  and  rarely  puts  her  material  into  an  artistic  form. 
That  material  is  the  words  with  which  pictures  are  made,  but  only  an 
artist,  or  one  who  has  studied  art  can  put  them  into  pictorial  form ;  and.  as 
a  rule,  the  fewer  the  words  the  better  the  picture. 
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Talbot  the  Father  of  Photography. 

C  VER  since  1886,  when  our  pen  first  began  to  write  on  photography  in 
^^  the  interest  of  American  photographers,  we  have  let  slip  no  oppor- 
tunity of  trying  to  show  them  that,  not  to  Daguerre,  but  to  Talbot, 
belongs  the  honor  of  being  the  "Father  of  Photography."  It  matters 
little  to  either  of  them  now,  but  it  is  of  some  importance  to  us,  as  "Honor 
to  who  honor  is  due"  is  a  principle  of  universal  acceptance,  and  equally 
universal  should  be  the  desire  to  place  the  wreath  on  the  right  head. 

Hitherto,  on  this  side,  we  have  fought  the  mistaken  notion  that  to 
Daguerre  belonged  that  honor  almost  single  handed,  although  at  the  late 
National  convention  there  was  one  voice  raised  in  protest,  or  rather 
caution,  when  it  was  proposed  to  erect  a  brass  plate  in  the  Congressional 
Library  to  Daguerre;  and  consequently  we  welcome  most  heartily  the 
following  notice  from  the  editors  of  The  Photogram  of  their  intention  to 
give  their  readers,  including,  of  course,  those  of  the  American  edition,  a 
series  of  articles  having  for  their  objects  the  putting  of  the  matter  in  the 
true  light.  With  the  permission  of  our  good  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward, 
we  shall  reproduce  them,  and  hope  they  will  go  far  to  convert  the  American 
photographer  from  the  error  of  his  ways. 

On  the  nth  of  February,  1900,  exactly  100  years  will  have  elapsed 
since  the  birth  of  William  Henry  Fox  Talbot.  To  many  photographers 
his  name  is  possibly  unfamiliar;  by  many  more  his  contributions  to  the 
foundation  of  photography  are,  without  doubt,  vaguely  apprehended.  No 
permanent  recognition  of  them  exists,  and  even  the  literature  of  the  craft  of 
which,  as  we  hope  to  show,  he  was  the  virtual  founder,  often  misrepresents 
and  underrates  his  labor.  The  centenary  of  his  birth  comes,  therefore,  as 
a  fitting  occasion  on  which  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  photographic 
world  to  the  part  which  Fox  Talbot  played  in  the  evolution  of  photog- 
raphy, and  at  the  same  time  to  give  a  clear  and  precise  account  of  his 
relations  to  his  contemporaries  in  those  pregnant  years  of  the  third  and 
fourth  decades  of  this  century.  The  inventors  of  the  art-science  were 
treading  pretty  closely  on  each  others'  heels,  but  those  who  have  studied 
the  early  history  of  photography  will  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  that  even 
so  far  as  priority  of  publication  is  concerned.  Fox  Talbot  is  entitled  to  the 
premier  place  among  the  fathers  of  photography. 

But  this  is  not  his  most  indisputable  claim.  Talbot's  process  contained 
the  possibilities  of  indefinite  modification.  The  multiplication  of  positive 
proofs  from  a  negative  originated  with  him,  and  has  proved  the  only 
possible  principle  in  photography  ever  since. 
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For  his  share,  too,  in  the  development  of  the  sister  art  of  photo-en- 
graving, Fox  Talbot  likewise  deserves  a  full  measure  of  credit.  He  was 
one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  in  that  afterwards  fruitful  field  of  discovery — 
the  production  of  printing  surfaces  by  photographic  means.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  experimenters  with  bichromated  gelatine,  and  perfected — ^and, 
alas,  patented — sl  process  for  the  production  of  an  intaglio  plate,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  "Photoglyphic  Engraving." 

This  brief  outline,  which  we  propose  to  fill  in  and  illustrate  in  coming 
issues,  will  serve  to  call  to  mind  the  position  of  Fox  Talbot  in  photographic 
history,  a  position  hitherto  scarcely  recognized.  In  France,  a  statue  of 
Joseph  Nicephore  Niepce  stands  in  the  town  of  Chalons-sur-Saone,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  church  of  his  native  Bry-sur-Mame  has  been  carried 
out  as  one  memorial  to  Daguerre.  The  only  proposal  to  in  any  way 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  Henry  Fox  Talbot  has  curiously  enough  taken 
the  same  form  as  that  last  mentioned.  Soon  after  his  death,  in  1877, 
preliminary  steps  were  taken  to  restore,  or  rather  re-model,  the  chancel 
of  Lacock  Church,  Wiltshire,  with  which  Fox  Talbot  was  intimately 
connected  as  lay  rector,  and  where  many  of  his  ancestors  lie  buried.  The 
scheme  lapsed  for  some  years,  but  latterly  a  local  committee  has  taken  the 
matter  in  hand  and  a  portion  of  the  requisite  sum  has  been  raised.  While 
the  suitability  of  the  suggested  memorial  may  prove  productive  of  discus- 
sion, it  should  be  recollected  that  the  idea  is  one  which  would  have  been 
acceptable  to  Fox  Talbot  himself,  and  photographers  would  be  honoring 
their  craft  if  they  provided  the  funds  for  this,  or  any  other  suitable 
memorial,  in  the  centenary  year,  of  the  man  who  may  most  truly  be  called 
"the  father  of  photography." 


Words  From  the  Watch  Tower. 

BY  WATCHMAN. 

\\7  HILE  giving  all  due  credit  to  Dr.  P.  H.  Emerson  for  the  good  he  has 
^  "  done  to  pictorial  photography,  and  for  it  he  has  done  very  much,  I 
cannot  help  regretting  that  he  is  so  frequently  so  far  left  to  himself  as  to 
speak  disrespectfully  of  many  whom  others,  quite  as  good  judges  of  all 
that  pertains  to  art  as  he,  look  up  to  as  leaders. 

His  latest  that  I  have  seen  was  at  a  dinner  given  to  him  by  a  few  of  his 
admirers  in  London,  where  he,  in  his  usual  style,  and  in  reference  to  the 
Royal  and  Salon  exhibitions,  said  that  he  had  hoped  that  some  real  prog- 
ress was  being  made,  but  his  deliberate  conclusion  was.  and  he  was  sorry 
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to  say  it,  that  pictorial  photography  was  slightly  on  the  down  grade.  Ten 
years  ago  there  were  a  few  men  who  had  begun  to  see  the  possibilities  of 
photography,  and  who  were  exploring  the  legitimate  fields  in  which  it 
could  not  be  rivaled  by  any  other  means  of  artistic  expression.  Now  these 
men  seem  to  have  retired,  or  to  have  been  overwhelmed  by  a  wave  of  imi- 
tation of  other  arts  and  of  efforts  for  bold  meretricious  "effects."  Some  of 
the  lauded  leaders  were  insincere ;  others  were  surreptitiously  copying  the 
themes  and  methods  of  third-rate  but  popular  painters.  He  further  added 
that  in  his  opinion  the  only  way  to  awaken  photography  from  its  illusions 
would  be  an  unflinching  attack  upon,  and  an  exposure  of,  some  of  the  men 
who  have  been  looked  upon  as  leaders. 


Right  or  wrong,  the  fact  remains  tliat  when  one  is  in  trouble  he  finds 
some  comfort  in  the  knowledge  that  others  are  suffering  as  well  as  him- 
self. Judging  from  the  frequency  with  which  "simply  black  and  white" 
occurs  in  the  Portfolio  criticisms,  I  had  begun  to  think  that  under  expos- 
ure was  a  fault  peculiar  to  American  photographers ;  but  in  his  admirable 
notice  of  the  Salon  and  Royal  exhibitions,  in  Photogratns  of  'Qp,  Mr.  A. 
C.  R.  Carter  has  comforted  me  by  showing  that  we  have  not  a  monopoly 
of  the  objectionable  feature.  He  says,  speaking  of  the  exhibitors:  "No 
craftsman  was  ever  more  in  earnest,  and  none  has  ever  advanced  as  much 
in  the  same  time.  But  he  must  not  try  to  fly,  unless  it  be  from  the  blacks 
of  some  of  his  pictures." 

It  is  sometimes  well  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us,  and  some  of  us 
at  least  would  do  well  to  take  to  heart  the  concluding  sentence  of  his  no- 
tice of  the  work  of  Mrs.  Kasebier :  "In  work  of  such  accomplishment  it  is 
most  disappointing  to  note  the  penchant  of  the  American  school  for  sooty 
settings,  which  in  the  majority  of  examples  are  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  hair  of  the  sitter." 


Mr.  Randall,  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  has  suggested  a 
hitherto  unthought  of  method  of  raising  photographers'  prices.  Not  or- 
dinary commercial  competition,  but  good  technique,  and  a  certain  luxuri- 
ous finish  draws  the  dollars,  or  rather  the  pounds,  from  the  pockets  of  the 
people,  and  his  researches  have  shown  him  that  such  aesthetic  work  cannot, 
or  has  not,  been  generally  done  by  those  who  have  come  from  the  uncul- 
tured classes.  His  remedy,  therefore,  is  that  photographers  should  be 
careful  in  their  selection  of  those  whom  they  undertake  to  teach  the  art. 
Here  is  his  conclusion :  "To  make  a  good  photographer  a  lad  must  come 
from  a  station  above  the  working  classes,  for  undoubtedly  the  upper  and 
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middle  classes  supply  the  best  photographs.  In  my  opinion  prices  will  not 
reach  the  high  water  mark  until  both  employer  and  employed  are  drawn 
from  the  cultured." 


The  oft  repeated  saying  that  a  certain  class  of  people  and  their  money 
are  soon  parted,  seems  to  be  illustrated  more  frequently  by  a  certain  class 
of  patents  than  by  anything  else.  Herr  Hanneke,  of  Berlin,  adds  another 
to  the  long  list  of  shining  examples.  He  has  discovered  what  the  journals 
have  already  published,  that  an  exposed  plate  may  be  developed  and 
fixed  at  the  same  time  in  a  solution  of  pyrocatechin,  an  alkali,  and  hypo, 
got  a  patent  for  it,  and  probably  thinks  that  all  the  world,  or  some  of  it,  at 
least,  will  pay  him  for  permission  to  do  so.    Will  they? 


I  have  not  been  slow  to  point  out  the  fact  that  the  professional  has  not 
come  to  the  front  as  he  should  have  done  in  pictorial  photography,  but  have 
never  gone  so  far  as  the  writer  of  the  following,  which  I  clip  from  The 
Amateur  Photographer.  Truth  need  not  be  told  quite  so  offensively. 
"People  are  comparing  photographs  with  other  kinds  of  graphic  art,  and 
are  beginning  to  find  that  photographs,  at  least  some  photographs,  have 
qualities  which  make  them  more  desirable  than  many  paintings  and  en- 
gravings ;  while  other  photographs  do  not  possess  any  attraction  for  them. 
They  are  finding  out  that  there  is  as  much  difference  between  photographs 
as  there  is  between,  say,  the  work  of  Mr.  Orchardson  and  a  village  sign 
painter.  'Till  lately  the  village  sign  painter  style  of  photography  has  alone 
been  the  kind  encouraged  by  the  photographic  press  {The  Amateur  Pho- 
tographer is,  of  course,  among  the  honorable  exceptions).  When  photog- 
raphy was  mainly  in  the  hands  of  professional  photographers,  mostly  men 
who  had  failed  at  other  trades,  or  men  who  had  not  had  the  opportunity  of 
studying  art  in  any  form,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  'sign  painter' 
work  predominated ;  but  lately,  since  many  men  of  refinement  and  educa- 
tion have  taken  up  photography,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  diflferent  kind  of 
work  has  been  made." 


Queer  notions  in  connection  with  photography  are  not  altogether  con- 
fined to  the  lay  press.  Journals  more  or  less  scientific,  and  writers  with 
strings  of  letters  to  their  names,  have  more  than  once  been  known  to  blun- 
der when  they  ventured  into  the,  to  them,  only  partially  known  regions. 
Jn  a  recent  number  of  the  Microscopical  Journal,  2l  writer  with  no  less  than 
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half-a-dozen  letters  after  his  name  gives  the  following  amusing  method  of 
making  micro-photographs  "self-luminous."  He  says:  "Soak  them  in  cas- 
tor oil  to  make  them  transparent,  and  dust  them  over  with  powdered  sul- 
phate of  baryta  or  sulphite  of  lime.  When  dry  mount  them  on  cardboard 
of  a  suitable  size  with  starch  paste.  The  phosphorescence  of  the  salt  lights 
up  the  photograph."  I  have  heard  of  castor  oil  making  paper  translucent, 
but  never  transparent,  and  where  the  phosphorescence  is  to  come  from  I  do 
not  know. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  how  little  attention  some  folks  give  to  the  fitness 
of  the  words  they  use.  "Crypt,"  in  a  contemporary,  tells  how  to  improve  a 
weak  negative  by  the  dusting-on  method,  and  gives  a  formula  for  the  "bi- 
chromated  gelatine/'  which  although  very  good,  contains  no  trace  of  gela- 
tine.   Here  it  is : 

A —    Dextrine    120  grains. 

Sugar  candy 120  grains. 

Water 4  punces. 

B —     Ammonium  bichromate 60  grains. 

Water  4  ounces. 

Filter  and  mix,  and  apply  to  the  back  of  the  plate  by  pouring  on  and 
off,  as  in  the  collodion  process. 

* 

In  the  same  magazine  Professor  Griffin,  who  in  spite  of  his  rattling 
manner,  sometimes  says  really  good  things,  has  the  following :  "If  I  had  a 
gallery,  I  would  work  so  hard  that  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  me  to  take  pict- 
ures. The  human  face  is  so  full  of  thought  and  animation  that  I  would 
get  into  the  photograph  the  best  there  is,  and  let  the  soul  speak.  If  a  young 
maiden  came  to  me,  I  would  give  you  a  face  so  full  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion that  you  would  fall  in  love  with  her  w^omanliness.  If  I  took  a  young 
man,  I  would  make  it  so  honest  and  earnest  that  it  would  seem  equal  to 
conquer  the  world.  If  I  took  the  face  of  a  mother,  I  would  make  it  so  full 
of  a  mother's  love  that  it  would  appeal  to  everyone  who  saw  it.  I  would 
put  in  the  middle-aged  man  a  determination,  a  firm  will  to  master  the  hard 
problems  of  life.  If  an  old  lady,  I  would  put  that  same  sweetness  and 
serenity  that  you  find  in  the  pictures  of  Rembrandt's  mother.  In  the  old 
man,  I  would  give  you  a  face  that  would  tell  you  that  he  had  conquered  in 
life's  battle ;  and  now  come  before  death,  inspired  by  faith,  he  exclaims,  *0 
Grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ?  O  Death,  where  is  thy  sting  ?'  " 

Very  good  advice,  but  like  many  others  of  the  same  kind,  easier  to  give 
than  to  take. 


/ 
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Communications  for  the  editors,  pictures  for  criticism  (only  one  print  at  a  time),  and  appa* 
ratus  and  material  for  examination,  should  be  sent  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre,  N  Y. 


733.  Mrs.  W.  W.  M. — "The  Favorite"  is  not  satisfactory.  The  girl  holding 
the  cat  is  leaning  at  an  angle  of  about  45^  without  anything  to  support  her.  Then 
the  exposure  has  been  so  short  that  to  get  even  the  all  too  dark  features  the  dress 
is  simply  white  paper,  as  is  also  the  sky,  and  the  face  is  not  sufficiently  in  focus. 
Such  a  subject  is  better  in  the  "upright"  form,  and  a  more  suitable  background  is 
desirable. 

734.  Oscar  B.  Warren. — "Minnesota  Lake"  is  in  no  sense  a  picture,  and,  as 
a  photograph,  of  interest  only  to  those  interested  in  lumbering.  It  is,  however, 
an  example  of  a  very  useful  phase  of  photography,  but  to  convey  a  correct  idea  of 
the  material  and  surroundings  it  must  have  truer  values,  which  means,  in  this 
case,  a  considerably  longer  exposure. 

735.  W.'  J.  Prentiss. — "Playing  at  Soldier"  is  a  creditable  effort,  which,  al- 
though not  as  successful  as  it  might  have  been,  is  worth  a  thousand  of  the  pur- 
poseless snaps  that  are  now  almost  universal.  The  conception  and  arrangement  are 
satisfactory,  but  the  result  is  flat ;  wanting  in  contrast ;  there  not  being  a  high  light 
on  the  print.  Try  again,  and  see  that  the  light,  instead  of  coming  from  behind, 
comes  from  the  right  or  left,  and  while  the  "soldier"  is  apparently  at  the  "double," 
see  that  he  looks  forward  instead   of,  as  here,  turns  an  eye  to  the  camera. 

785.  E.  M.  Miller. — "The  Old  Orchard."  This  is  by  far  the  best  that  you  have 
sent,  from  both  a  pictorial  and  photographic  point  of  view.  The  feeling  of  "old 
age"  and  all  that  it  brings  is  well  suggested,  the  atmosphere  in  the  distance  is 
effective,  and  the  values  are  more  nearly  true  than  in  anything  hitherto  sent,  al- 
though the  tone  of  the  sky  is  still  a  little  too  high,  a  little  whiter  than  sky 
should  be. 

736.  F.  P.  Streeper. — "Solitude"  is  an  example  of  the  advantage  of  having 
learned  to  "see."  The  scene  is  a  bit  of  marsh  at  Point  o'  Woods,  within  a  few 
minutes  of  two  crowded  hotels  and  nearly  a  hundred  fully  occupied  cottages, 
passed  daily  by  dozens  on  dozens  of  camera  carriers  who,  not  having  acquired  that 
essential  to  picture  making,  have  failed  to  recognize  its  possibilities.  It  is  im- 
pressionistic in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  a  picturesque  yellow  pine  on  the 
right  giving  unmistakable  evidence  of  its  struggle  for  existence  between  the  Atlantic 
on  one  side  and  the  Great  Bay  on  the  other,  and  with  little  but  pure  white  sand  on 
which  to  feed;  a  broad  expanse  of  sedges  and,  in  the  distance,  dense  masses  of 
scrub-oak;  a  combination  about  as  dreary  as  can  be  imagined,  and  that  amply 
justifies  its  title.  The  only  improvement  that  we  can  suggest  is  that  the  prominent 
pine  should  be  a  little  near  the  center,  or  rather  not  quite  so  near  the  margin, 
and  that  you  should  have  selected  for  the  exposure  one  of  the  occasional  "misty 
mornings."    It  is,  however,  a  good  picture.    See  our  frontispiece. 

^yyi'    R-  H.  Adams. — "The  Old  Farm  House"  is  an  excellent  selection,  and 
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from  the  same  point,  but  at  a  greater  distance  and  with  a  suitable  lens,  could  have 
been  made  a  beautiful  picture.  This  has  two  fatal  faults,  under  exposure  and  an 
apparent  ludicrous  perspective.  The  former  results  in  values  utterly  false,  every- 
thing being  either  white  or  black.  Two  or  three  times  as  long  was  required.  The 
latter  arises  from  the  employment  of  a  lens  of  very  much  too  short  focus.  The 
road  leading  to  the  farm  house  is,  from  the  view  point,  six  inches  wide,  but  so  violent 
is  the  perspective  that  within  a  distance  of  less  than  an  inch  and  a  half  it  is  con- 
tracted to  one  inch,  so  that  it  is  six  times  as  broad  as  it  is  long.  We  shall  reproduce 
it  as  a  convincing  proof  of  the  folly  of  employing  a  lens  of  too  short  focus  on  such 
subjects. 

738.  Sara  Blacar. — "A  Glimpse  of  the  Sheepcot"  is  decidedly  better  than  any- 
thing you  have  yet  sent.  The  photography  is  very  good,  even  including  the  values, 
and  yet  there  is  evidence  that  you  do  not  quite  realize  the  real  essence  of  picture 
making.  Your  object  here  should  have  been  to  suggest  to  the  beholder  a  quiet, 
sheltered  pastoral  scene,  but  the  impression  is  broken  in  upon,  or  interfered  with, 
by  the  almost  impertinent-like  intrusion  of  the  tree  in  the  too  immediate  foreground 
on  the  right.  It  is  so  near  as  to  have  its  size  much  exaggerated  by  the  lens  of  too 
short  focus  for  the  kind  of  work,  and  its  interfering  effect  is  increased  in  con- 
sequence of  its  lower  part,  its  trunk  being  out  of  the  picture.  It  conveys  the  idea 
of  Paul  Pry's  "I  hope  I  don't  intrude,"  but  it  intrudes  very  much;  as,  but  for  it 
we  should  have  had  nothing  but  praise  for  the  picture.  We  shall  reproduce  it  as 
an  object  lesson,  and  once  more  repeat  what  we  have  so  often  said,  that  everything 
in  a  picture  that  does  not  help,  hinders. 

739.  C.  C.  AuGE. — "On  the  Missouri  River"  is  a  good  but  too  deeply  printed 
triangular  mass  of  rock,  which,  from  the  title,  may  be  supposed  to  be  on  the  river, 
although  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  it  is  so.  The  rock  occupies  diagonally 
more  than  half  the  space  on  the  left;  the  rest,  except  for  a  faint  narrow  line  that 
may  indicate  the  opposite  bank,  is  simply  white  paper.  The  exposure  has  been 
much  too  short,  and  in  consequence  to  get  the  desired  detail  in  the  rock  develop- 
ment has  been  pushed  till  in  the  negative  sky  and  water  were  quite  opaque,  and  so 
simply  worthless. 

740.  James  Thomson.— "Abide  With  Me."  The  effort  is  more  creditable  than 
the  execution.  The  arrangement  of  the  figure  is  unobjectionable,  and  the  expression 
fairly  satisfactory;  but  nothing  can  atone  for  the  utter  lack  of  values.  Everything 
that  should  have  been  a  shadow  only,  or  merely  in  the  shade,  is  in  midnight  black- 
ness, and  the  figure  is  as  if  a  portion  of  the  background,  or  as  if  cut  out  and 
pasted  on.  Try  again;  expose  long  enough  to  secure  shadow  detail,  and  see  that 
there  is  sufficient  atmosphere  to  indicate  a  distance  between  the  background  and 
figure. 

741.  W.  S.  Gests. — "My  Schooner"  is  a  missed  opportunity.  Everything  was 
in  favor  of  a  decided  success,  but  an  exposure  of  1-25,  with  a  color  screen  and  f/8 
has  proved  much  too  short  for  it,  resulting  in  an  appearance  never  seen  in  nature, 
because  only  midnight  darkness  could  produce  it.  And  the  blackness  and  gen- 
eral darkness  are  all  the  more  unnatural  by  being  contrasted  with  the  long  patch  of 
white  immediately  behind  the  schooner.  This  would  be  improved  by  lighter 
printing,  but  nothing  short  of  a  much  longer  exposure  could  have  given  anything 
like  true  vatues. 

742.  Helen  A.  Spinney.— "Glen  Ellis"  is  a  good  photograph  of  a  well  selected 
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subject,  but  with  a  little  over-loaded  foreground.  That  is,  the  masses  of  rock  and 
sheet  of  falling!;  water  are  on  too  large  a  scale,  and  a  better  composition  would 
have  resulted  by  removing  the  camera  to  a  greater  distance.  The  values  are  also 
at  fault,  the  shadows  being  far  too  black.  With  an  exposure  long  enough  to  light 
them  up,  this  would  have  been  a  good  picture.     See  page  17. 

743.  Hasold  C.  Rising. — "Study"  is  perhaps  the  best  thing  you  have  sent.  Ar- 
rangement and  lighting  are  good,  and  the  expression  conveys  the  intended  idea 
perfectly.  Your  work  is  getting  to  be  worth  being  carried  out  on  a  larger  scale. 
This  is  one  of  the  very  few  examples  that  now  come  to  us  with  anything  approach- 
ing true  values. 

744.  W.  W.  BowN. — "London  Bridge"  is  a  fairly  successful  snapshot  of  the 
"reproduction"  class,  without  any  claim  to  the  pictorial.  It  is,  as  usual,  consider- 
ably under  exposed,  but  conveys  a  fair  idea  of  hazy  atmosphere.  It  would  have 
been  better  taken  from  a  much  lower  point  of  view. 

745.  T.  C.  Thatcher. — "Wissahickon  Creek"  is  a  good  subject  from  an  un- 
satisfactory point  of  view.  The  great  wedge-like  mass  on  the  left  is  not  sufficiently 
balanced  by  the  very  small  wedge  on  the  right ;  and  the  exposure  has  been  so  short 
that  the  shadows  are  simply  great  black  masses,  while  sky  and  water,  unless  where 
the  high  bluff  casts  a  shade,  are  simply  white  paper.  Turning  the  camera  on  its 
axis  so  as  to  cut  off  a  little  of  the  left  and  include  a  little  more  of  the  right,  and 
twice  or  thrice  the  exposure,  might  have  given  a  fine  picture. 

746.  A.  Dean. — "Coon  in  the  Abstract"  is  an  excellent  photograph  of  a  negro 
boy,  in  which  every  line  and  shade  is  characteristic.  As  a  study,  it  is  as  nearly  per- 
fect as  may  be,  and  well  worthy  of  reproduction.     See  page  3. 

747.  S.  T.  CusTiN. — "A  Windy  Morning"  is  a  successful  marine  view,  in  which 
the  breaking  wave  is  well  represented,  sand  in  something  more  than  usually  true 
value,  and  the  effect  of  wind  swept  clouds  well  suggested.  But  why  trim  so 
as  to  place  the  horizon  at  such  an  angle?  Your  eye  is  evidently  not  to  be  trusted, 
so  you  should  trim  with  a  square,  or  square  plate  of  glass.  What  a  pity  you  did 
not  induce  one  or  two  youngsters  to  be  caught  running  from  the  approaching 
foam.     We  shall  reproduce  it. 

748.  H.  W.  Page. — "Scouting  Party  Near  Malolos"  owes  what  interest  it  has 
to  its  subject,  four  soldiers  of  the  United  States  Army  kneeling  behind  a  hedge  with 
rifles  aimed,  presumably,  at  the  unfortunate  native  Fillipinos.  As  a  photograph, 
it  is  better  than  most  snapshots,  but  still  considerably  under  exposed.  It  may  have 
been  a  simple  reproduction  of  an  actual  incident  in  the  unfortunate  war,  but  the 
arrangement  of  the  men  is  sufficiently  regular  and  mechanical  to  suggest  posing  on 
purpose. 

749.  W.  M.  Williams.— "Upper  Rapids"  is  a  very  fine  selection,  in  which 
lighting,  composition,  and  sky  could  hardly  be  improved.  But  it  has  the  same 
fatal  fault  which  seems  to  be,  photographically,  your  besetting  sin,  very  false 
values.  It  puzzles  us  to  understand  how,  with  the  appearance  of  the  scene  at  the 
time  of  exposure  in  your  mind,  you  could  regard  with  satisfaction  a  reproduction 
in  which  everything  that  should  have  been  merely  in  shade  is  unmitigated  black. 
The  beautifully  brilliant  sky,  and  the  rushing,  foaming  water,  wherever  in  direct 
light,  show  that  the  exposure  was  made  on  a  bright  day,  but  all  else  is  bunecl  in 
deeper  than  evening  gloom.    True  values  are  absolutely  essential  to  good  work,  but 
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they  cannot  be  got  without  sufficient  exposure.  We  shall  reproduce  this,  as  wc 
have  in  our  December  number  produced  No.  557,  as  an  object  lesson.  See  page  5. 
The  replica  of  557  is  a  very  marked  improvement  on  the  original,  in  our 
December  number,  but  it  is  still  far  from  true.  Take  the  tree-trunks  on  the  right 
as  indicative  of  the  whole.  Had  they,  at  the  time  of  exposure,  been  painted  with 
the  blackest  of  black  they  would  have  reflected  some  white  light,  and  if  properly 
photographed,  that  light  would  have  shown  itself  in  the  print.  But  their  tone 
was  doubtless  something  of  the  usual  gray,  and  yet  they  appear  here  in  black  lines. 
Never  forget  that  for  such  pictures  the  old  advice,  ''expose  for  the  shadows,  etc., 
still  holds,  and  to  neglect  it  is  to  waste  good  material. 


>f 


750.  Warren  Tatters  all. — "Trowbridge  Drive"  is  a  fine  subject  and  fine 
composition,  and  with  truer  values  than  four-fifths  of  all  that  come  to  the 
Portfolio.  It  is  a  good  picture,  ruined  by  one  fatal  blot,  an  unsuitable  figure  in, 
under  the  circumstances,  an  absurd  position,  and  in  the  worst  possible  place.  We 
have  often  said  that  the  introduction  of  figures  into  landscapes  is  a  risky  business 
and  should  never  be  attempted  without  much  careful  consideration.  Here  the 
"look  at  me"  attitude  is  so  evidently  arranged  to  be  photographed  as  to  render 
impossible  the  impression  that  should  have  been  conveyed  by  the  fine  subject  beauti- 
fully photographed.     See  page  11. 

751.  D.  G.  Haughton. — "Evergreen  Lake"  has  not  been  sufficiently  exposed. 
The  bridge,  the  objective  point,  is  too  near  the  center,  and  simply  black  paper. 
Longer  development  might  have  improved  it,  but  as  it  is  it  is  a  waste  of  material. 

« 

752.  Carl  C.  Distler. — "Child  Study"  has  many  good  features.  The  pose  and 
lighting  are  satisfactory,  and  the  texture,  though  a  little  fine,  is  also  good.  The  two 
faults  are  the  too  obstrusively  open  mouth  and  attention-demanding  teeth,  and  the 
equally  obtrusive  nostrils.  The  latter  might  have  been  prevented  by  placing  the 
camera  on  a  higher  level.  It  is,  however,  a  creditable  production,  and  shows  that 
you  are  working  in  the  right  direction. 

753.  A.  C.  MuRCHisoN. — "Indian  Creek"  is  so  good  that  it  should  have  been  a 
little  better.  The  values,  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  a  picture,  are  so 
nearly  true  that  you  should  not  rest  till  you  have  made  them  altogether  so,  and 
in  this  case  the  same  exposure  with  the  next  larger  stop  would  probably  have  done 
the  business. 

The  subject  is  attractive,  and  the  arrangement  very  good,  especially  in  the  way 
the  interesting  foreground  leads  the  eye  into  the  picture.  But  both  sky  and 
water,  especially  the  latter,  are  too  high  in  tone,  and  the  lack  of  atmosphere  is 
a  serious  defect.  It  is  a  fine  topographical  reproduction,  which,  by  different  treat- 
ment, could  have  been  made  an  equally  fine  picture. 

754.  J.  E.  Lynch.— "The  Sentinels."  We  hardly  know  what  to  say  about  this, 
except  that  the  success  has  not  been  commensurate  with  the  effort,  and  that  the  effort 
is  not  less  creditable  on  that  account.  A  bare  sloping  bank  with,  on  the  left,  three 
small,  apparently  young  trees,  a  nearly  black  sky  with,  on  the  right,  a  half  moon  and 
several  small  clouds;  and,  curiously  enough,  the  stem  of  the  middle  tree,  the  only 
place  with  the  least  indication  of  light  and  shade,  is  lighted  from  the  side  opposite 
to  the  moon.  It  is  altogether  too  uniformly  low  in  tone,  too  fiat  or  wanting  in 
contrast  to  produce  either  impression  or  suggestion,  and  we  doubt  whether  any  kind 
of  treatment  could  have  made  much  more  of  the  subject. 
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"ToLiDOL  Talks." — ^We  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  way  in  which 
the  Haller-Kemper  Company  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  amateur  as  well  as  the 
professional,  and  are  glad  to  see  the  well  deserved  hold  that  their  preparations 
have  taken  on  photographers  generally.  "Tolidol  Talks"  is  a  little  book  of  over 
fifty  pages,  that  is  to  be  got  for  the  asking,  and  is  full  of  useful  information  about 
almost  everything  that  the  photographer  uses.  Their  "Photographic  Pointers" 
should  be  asked  for  at  the  same  time,  and  a  careful  reading  of  the  two  will  be  an 
education  in  itself. 

We  had  a  good  word  to  say  for  Sensitol  when  it  first  appeared,  and  the  more  we 
use  it  the  better  we  like  it.  One  of  our  friends  made  for  her  about-to-be-married 
daughter  a  set  of  doilies,  each  with  a  portrait  of  one  or  other  of  the  members  of 
the  family,  fifteen  in  all;  and  another  presented  her  betrothed  with  a  dozen  of 
handkerchiefs,  each  with  a  vignetted  portrait  of  herself.  Toned  with  "Tonplatinol" 
they  are  indeed  things  of  beauty,  and  we  have  no  doubt  will  be  joys  forever. 

Imogen,  the  good  qualities  of  which  we  noticed  in  our  last,  is  rapidly  making 
its  way  into  favor.  Its  ready  solubility  and  what  may  be  called  its  penetration,  its 
power  in  developing  weakly  impressed  images,  should  give  it  favor  in  the  eyes  of 
all  who  employ  the  hand  camera,  while  its  sensitiveness  to  bromide  gives  all  nec- 
essary control  in  development.  In  a  communication  from  the  makers  they  strongly 
recommend  the  solutions  to  be  made  with  "hot"  water,  but  as  the  reason  is  that 
they  keep  better  in  water  from  which  the  air  has  been  expelled,  they  mean,  or 
should  mean,  water  that  has  been  boiled.  While  the  formula  issued  by  the  makers 
answers  the  purpose  well  enough,  intelligent  developers  will  find  that  it  is  as 
susceptible  of  modification  as  other  developers,  only  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
caustic  alkalies  must  be  avoided. 

"The  International  Annual  of  Anthony^s  Bulletin/'  the  first  of  the 
American  annuals  to  reach  us,  has,  as  usual,  given  us  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  as 
well  as  a  good  deal  of  useful  information.  How  Annual  editors  manage  to  get 
together  so  much  that  is  interesting  is  what  no  fellow  can  understand,  but  it  must 
be  an  Israel itish  business;  and  that  they  do  it  so  well  is  matter  for  congratulation. 

The  Bulletin  for  1900,  like  its  predecessors,  draws  its  supplies  from  many  nations, 
and  is  cosmopolitan  in  its  teaching,  and  there  is  hardly  one  of  the  seventy-four 
articles,  written  by  as  many  authors,  from  which  something  useful  may  not  be 
learned.  Not  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  book  is  the  mass  of  carefully  extracted 
formulae,  occupying  some  seventy  pages,  in  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  look  for 
anything  necessary  and  not  find  it 

If  there  be  a  weak  point  it  is  in  the  illustrations.     Many  of  them  are  good, 

,some  very  good,  but  there  are  a  few  that  should  not  have  been  there,  especially  as 

there  are  many  who  look  to  just  such  books  as  guides  to  follow,  and  if  ever  there 

was  a  case  of  the  blind  leading  the  blind  it  will  be  with  those  who  follow  Bayler's 

landscape  on  page  135,  or  Strauss'  "Portrait"  on  page  193.     These,  however,  are 
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more  than  fully  atoned  for  by  such  beautiful  things  as  Anckorn's  ''Long,  Long  Ago," 
page  9;  Lambert's  "Portrait,"  page  26;  Jackson's  old  man,  page  37;  Qienery's 
"Idyl,'  and  many,  many  more  almost  as  good. 

The  1900  Bulletin  Annual  is  quite  up  to  its  usual  high  mark,  and  should  find  a 
place  on  the  shelf  of  every  progressive  photographer  in  the  land. 

"The  Process  Year  Book^  Penrose's  Pictorial  Annual,  or  A  Review  op  the 
Graphic  Arts  for  1899."  London,  Penrose  &  Co.  Sole  American  sale  agents, 
Tennant  &  Ward,  289  Fourth  avenue.  New  York.  Not  many  books  are  honored 
with  three  titles,  but  this  one  is  well  worthy  of  them.  Just  what  to  say  about  it 
we  hardly  know,  as  if  we  were  to  say  all  that  we  think  we  fear  some  of  our  readers 
would  accuse  us  of  drawing  the  long  bow. 

It  is  the  fifth  appearance  of  an  annual  visitor,  intended  to  show  the  progress  in 
process  work  and  all  that  is  included  therein,  and  it  does  so  both  by  precept  and 
example,  in  a  way  that  is  simply  charming. 

It  contains  seventy-eight  full  page  illustrations,  and  over  fifty  of  smaller  size, 
all  of  which  are  of  the  very  highest  order  of  graphic  reproduction.  They  include 
beautiful  specimens  of  collotype,  photochrome,  half-tone  in  one  and  two  printings, 
the  new  Rembrandt  printing  method,  three  and  four-color  methods,  and  reproduc- 
tions of  crayon  scraper  board  and  wash  drawings ;  all  of  them  fine,  and  some,  such 
as  the  reproduction  of  a  Gobelin  tapestry,  in  four  colors,  inconceivably  beautiful. 

Not  less  interesting  is  the  reading  matter,  which  includes  some  thirty  articles 
by  thoroughly  practical  workers,  dealing  with  almost  all  phases  of  the  various  arts, 
and  giving  just  the  kind  of  hints  that  process  workers  most  need. 

As  a  picture  book,  a  book  for  the  drawing  room,  the  "Process  Year  Book"  is 
worthy  of  the  place  of  honor,  and  as  examples  for  the  picture  maker  by  photog- 
raphy to  work  up  to  such  pictures  as  Keen's  "Suburban  London,"  page  36,  and 
Wclford's  "Evening  on  the  Common,"  page  96,  are  simply  priceless. 

In  the  get  up  of  the  book  ink,  paper  and  printing  have  gone  hand  in  hand,  result- 
ing in  a  style  of  type  and  block  printing  of  which  Percy  Lund  may  well  be  proud. 

No  really  up  to  date  photographer  should  be  without  this  beautiful  example  of 
up  to  date  process  work,  and  as  a  first  edition  has  already  been  exhausted  intending 
buyers  should  at  once  apply  to  Tennant  &  Ward. 

We  have  to  thank  the  Chicago  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  for  a  neatly 
got  up  programme  of  a  reception  given  to  the  honorary  members  on  the  evening  of 
Wednesday,  November  29,  and  express  our  regret  that  distance  prevented  our 
having  the  pleasure  of  meeting  so  many  of  our  old  friends. 

A  New  Shutter. — From  the  Bullard  Camera  Co.,  which  has  removed  from 
Wheeling  to  Springfield,  Mass.,  comes  a  notice  of  a  new  shutter  that  they  are  about 
to  place  on  the  market,  better  than  anything  hitherto  available.  It  is  automatic 
in  its  action,  requires  no  setting,  and  can  be  made  to  give  either  "time,"  or  any 
desirable  rate  of  snapping.  We  hope  to  make  its  acquaintance,  and  in  a  future 
i\otice  tell  our  readers  all  about  it,  as  well  as  about  other  interesting  articles  of  the 
enlarged  company's  manufacture. 

Photographic  Mosaics,  New  York,  Edward  L.  fVilson.  A  publication  that 
can  boast  of  a  life  of  thirty-six  years  must  have  been  very  well  suited  to  its  readers, 
and  its  editor  is  fairly  justified  in  letting  well  alone.  Be  that  as  it  may,  "Mosaics" 
for  1900,  in  everything  but  matter  and  illustrations  is  as  that  of  last  year,  and  many 
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years  before.  To  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  getting  it  nothing  need  be 
said,  they  will  surely  get  it  2Lgain ;  but  to  those  who  do  not  know  what  it  has  been 
in  the  past  we  say,  get  it  at  once  and  you  will  find  it  a  friend,  a  councillor  and 
help  in  your  work  through  the  year. 

As  usual,  the  first  section  is  devoted  to  a  summary  of  the  progress  of  photog- 
raphy through  the  year,  touching  on  almost  all  that  is  new,  either  in  method  or 
material,  and  g^iving  much  useful  advice  and  suggestions,  including  much  modified 
formulae,  the  result  of  practical  experience.  The  illustrations,  over  sixty  in  num- 
ber, are  mostly  professional  portraiture,  and  although  some,  such  as  "An  American 
Girl"  on  page  17,  with  its  want  of  balance,  are  something  to  avoid  rather  than  to 
emulate,  a  great  majority  of  them  are  far  ahead  of  those  of  any  previous  year. 
"Fairly  Caught,"  for  example,  on  page  115,  for  true  values,  natural  composition, 
and  all  other  good  qualities,  is  one  of  the  best  portraits  that  has  ever  appeared 
in  any  publication. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  the  price  of  "Mosaics"  for  1900  will  be  one  of  the  best  in- 
vestments that  a  photographer  can  make. 

The  American  Annual  of  Photography;  New  York,  The  Scovill  and  Adams 
Co.  The  "Photographic  Times  Almanac"  is  always  a  welcome  visitor,  and  this  year, 
in  some  respects,  more  so  than  ever.  It  contains  the  usual  number  of  articles, 
written  mostly  by  men  who  have  something  to  say  and  know  how  to  say  it,  and 
although,  from  the  nature  of  things  there  can  be  little  that  is  new,  there  is  much 
that  is  well  worth  careful  reading  and  serious  consideration.  To  mention  only  two, 
the  articles  by  Alfred  Stieglitz  and  E.  Lee  Ferguson  strike  at  the  root  of  the  great- 
est evil  of  photography,  or  rather  we  should  say  the  photography  so-called,  of  the 
present  day. 

The  "Annual"  contains  the  usual  number  of  tables,  over  150  well  selected 
formulae  and  recipes,  all  the  other  useful  information,  and  is  adorned  by  over  300 
illustrations.  And  it  is  for  these  latter  that  we  have  an  especial  word  of  praise. 
Hitherto,  although  they  were  the  best  of  their  kind,  the  kind  was  not  what  a  book 
aiming  at  the  educational  should  encourage.  They  were  largely  of  the  professional 
output,  the  "usual  thing,"  of  which  the  more  cultured  at  least  are  getting  tired.  The 
illustrations  of  this  year,  or  most  of  them,  show  effort  at  picture  making,  give 
evidence  of  individuality,  and  instead  of  being  warnings  of  what  to  avoid,  are  really 
things  worthy  of  emulation. 

Altogether,  the  "Times  Almanac"  is  a  credit  to  its  publisher?,  and  should  be 
ready  to  the  hand  of  every  photographer,  as  a  trustworthy  book  of  reference  during 
the  last  year  of  the  century. 

Three-Color  Work  in  "McClure's  Magazine." — In  the  December  number 
of  this  always  interesting  magazine  appears  a  first  installment  of  what  will  prob- 
ably be  the  most  interesting  serial  in  the  periodical  literature  of  1900,  "The  Life  of 
the  Master,"  by  the  Rev.  John  Watson,  D.  D.  (Ian  Maclaren).  With  the  work 
itself,  however,  we  are  not  here  particularly  interested,  but  with  the  boldness  of  th'e 
scheme  by  which  it  is  to  be,  partly  at  least,  illustrated. 

From  the  editorial  prefix  we  learn  that  for  this  purpose  Mr.  Corwin  Knapp 
Linson,  one  of  America's  young  but  rising  artists,  after  spending  nearly  three 
years  in  Palestine,  returned  with  a  fine  collection  of  paintings  and  drawings, 
full  of  the  reality  of  the  life  and  color  of  the  Palestine  of  to-day,  which  has  hardly 
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indeed  changed  from  the  days  of  the  Master,  and  the  problem  which  the  publishers 
set  themselves  determinedly  to  face  was  how  best  in  their  reproduction  to  retain 
the  qualities  that  gave  them  for  this  particular  purpose  their  especial  value. 

The  three-color  method  was  considered  to  be  the  most  suitable,  and  in  spite  of  its 
cost,  considering  the  class  of  workmen  necessary  for  the  best  work  on  such  a 
large  contract,  and  its  riskiness,  best  known  to  those  best  acquainted  with  its 
working,  the  enterprise  which  has  characterized  McClure's  from  its  fotmdation 
led  them  to  decide  in  its  favor,  and  for  some  reason  best  known  to  themselves  give 
the  contract  to  Angerer  &  Goschl,  of  Berlin.  Judging,  however,  from  the  two 
examples  that  appear  in  the  first  installment,  "The  Vision  of  the  Shepherds,"  and 
'The  Visit  of  Mary  to  Elizabeth,"  they  have  not  made  a  mistake.  The  latter 
especially  is  a  very  satisfactory  reproduction,  satisfactory  in  a  way  that  it  is  easier 
to  feel  than  to  explain.  Photographers  are  indebted  to  McClure's  for  giving  them 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  what  can  be  done,  not  merely  by  the  most  careful  hand 
work  on  a  few  copies,  but  by  machinery,  in  a  practically  commercial  way  where 
thousands  of  thousands  have  to  be  turned  out  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

We  shall  watch  McClure's  from  month  to  month,  and  from  time  to  time  tell 
our  readers  something  more  about  this,  the  most  extensive  experiment  in  the  three- 
color  method  that  has  as  yet  been  tried. 

Camera  Notes  for  January  comes  bigger  and,  if  possible,  better  than  ever;  but 
as  it  comes  considerably  beyond  the  eleventh  hour,  we  must  reserve  such  a  notice 
as  it  deserves  till  our  next. 

"ViNco"  Platino-Bromide.  Just  as  we  were  making  up  this  number  there 
came  from  Mr.  Carbutt  samples  of  this  new  paper  in  the  various  surfaces  in  which 
it  is  made,  a  number  of  very  fine  prints  made  on  it,  and  a  tube  of  the  metol-hydro 
developer  which  is  recommended  for  its  development,  all  of  which  we  shall  put  to 
the  test  of  practical  work,  and  report  in  our  next  In  the  meantime,  while  referring 
our  readers  to  his  advertisement  on  another  page,  we  make  room  for  the  following 
notice,  in  which  consumers  of  the  paper  are  especially  interested: 

"Special  Notice. — Owing  to  the  great  advance  in  the  price  of  the  baryta  paper 
we  import  for  our  Vinco  platino-bromide  papers,  we  are  compelled  to  make  a  slight 
advance  on  cost  of  same,  assuring  our  patrons  that  we  use  none  but  the  best  and 
purest  stock  procurable.  We  here  take  the  opportunity  to  thank  the  numerous  users 
of  Vinco  for  their  liberal  patronage  and  trust  to  merit  a  continuance  of  the  same." 

Western  Camera  Notes. — The  Minneapolis  Camera  Club,  like  the  McPhersons 
at  the  time  of  the  flood,  are  to  have  an  organ  of  their  own:  and  if  they  take  its 
godmother  as  a  model  as  well  as  for  a  name,  every  reader  of  photographic  litera- 
ture, and  every  picture  maker  by  photography  will  have  cause  to  rejoice.  If  the 
members  of  the  club  put  anything  like  the  energy  into  the  journal  that  they  have 
put  in  the  work  of  the  club,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  meet  with  the  success 
that  it  will  deserve.  Here  is  what  it  says  of  the  work  of  Mrs.  Kasebier,  which 
had  been  on  exhibition  in  the  club:  "There  is  art  in  it  all,  however,  and  of  the 
highest  grade.  Each  portrait  carries  a  motif  or  reason  for  its  being,,  a  thought 
wrought  out  in  expression  and  composition,  so  that  one  does  not  stop  to  ask 
'Who  is  this  a  portrait  of?'" 
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Society   News. 

Secretaries  of  camera  clubs,  or  photographic  societies  or  associations,  are  respectfully  re- 
quested to  send  to  Dr.  John  Nlcol,  Tio^a  Centre,  N.  Y.,  reports  of  meeiin^s.  copies  of  papers 
that  have  been  read  before  the  members,  or  anyrhing  of  g^eneral  interest  that  they  would  like 
to  appear  In  the  journal.  

INDIANAPOLIS    CAMERA    CLUB. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  amateurs  of  Indianapolis  have  formed  a  temporary 
organization,  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  camera  club.  The 
move  is  the  result  of  a  desire  among  a  few  of  the  more  active  workers  to  secure 
the  benefits  that  co-operation  brings,  and  that  the  stronger  may  help  the  weaker,  and 
all  may  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  social  intercourse  with  those  having  like  aims  and 
objects. 

The  provisional  officers  are:  President,  J.  E.  Taylor;  vice-president,  H.  H. 
Cobum;  treasurer,  W.  Stapelkemper,  and  secretary,  H.  L.  Benson.  In  the  mean- 
time they  will  meet  in  the  Commercial  Club  Building  twice  a  month,  or  rather  every 
two  weeks,  with  the  usual  objects  in  view. 

We  wish  the  new  club  every  success,  and  shall  be  glad  to  report  the  results  of 
the  meetings,  print  such  papers  as  may  be  read,  or  such  matters  generally  as  the 
secretary  may  consider  of  sufficient  interest  to  send. 

MINNEAPOLIS  CAMERA  CLUB. 

This  club  has  commenced  its  winter  session  with  its  usual  energy.  It  may  be 
said  to  have  begun  by  an  exhibition  of  lantern  slides,  the  work  of  the  members, 
which,  judging  from  a  number  that  were  reproduced  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal, 
were  of  an  order  considerably  above  the  average;  and  that  they  were  a  pretty  fair 
sample  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  out  of  the  lOO  sent  into  the  Slide 
Interchange  sixty-four  have  been  passed  for  circulation. 

The  secretary  has  adopted  the  excellent  plan  of  sending  out  at  the  beginning 
of  each  month  a  card  indicating  the  business  for  the  ensuing  four  meetings;  that 
for  December,  now  before  us,  includes  a  demonstration  of  slide  making;  Inter- 
change slides,  first  of  the  season  1899- 1900;  demonstration  of  the  developing  of 
developing  papers,  and  leaving  the  27th  blank,  as  being,  we  suppose,  too  near  the 
Christmas  time. 

The  exhibition  of  prints  by  Mrs.  Gertrude  Kasebier,  of  New  York,  which  oc- 
cupied the  club  room  walls  for  three  days  of  last  month,  beginning  with  the 
15th,  created  a  great  amount  of  interest  and  helpful  discussion.  Her  work  is 
too  well  known  to  need  any  extended  description  here,  as  examples  of  it  appear 
frequently  in  the  eastern  photographic  magazines.  Her  art  is  not  confined  to  the 
limits  of  photography,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  that  she  recognizes  no  such  limits 
in  the  handling  of  her  subjects;  some  of  the  prints  showing  a  breath  of  treatment 
and  atmosphere  that  makes  it  hard  to  believe  that  they  are  made  from  photo- 
graphic negatives,  but  are  rather  the  work  of  brush  or  pen. 

The  prints  are  largely  of  the  impressionistic  school,  and  while  Mrs.  Kasebier 
has  no  peer  in  this  line  of  work,  such  portraits  as  she  chose  to  light  according  to 
ordinarily  accepted  methods  and  bring  out  with  some  degree  of  sharpness,  seemed 
a  relief  from  the  hazy,  indistinct  and  apparently-out-of-focus  work  which  seems 
to  predominate. 
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CAMERA   CLUB  OF   NEW   YORK. 

The  month  of  December  opened  with  an  illustrated  lecture  on  Tuesday  evening. 
December  5,  1899,  entitled  ''A  Visit  to  South  Africa  During  the  Winter  Months  of 
July  and  August,  1899,''  by  Dr.  J.  N.  Bishop,  and  was  well  attended  and  of  unusual 
interest,  owing  to  the  pending  African  war. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  occurred  on  Tuesday  evening,  December  12, 
President  Murphy  presiding.  He  announced  that  the  board  of  trustees  had  decided 
to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  club  on  December  19,  to  elect  a  board  of  five  critics 
and  to  consider  at  the  time  suggestions  as  to  scope  and  method  of  criticism. 

The  lantern  slide  committee  reported  that  it  had  sent  a  set  of  fifty  slides  to  the 
Interchange,  and  Interchange  sets  would  be  exhibited  Wednesday  evenings.  Dr. 
Stevens,  of  the  committee  on  photo  research,  it  was  stated,  was  carrying  on  a  series 
of  experiments  with  persulphate  of  ammonia,  and  would  soon  report  results  to. the 
club.  President  Murphy  read  reports  of  committees  of  judges  appointed  to  make 
awards  in  the  two  President's  cup  competitions,  one  for  best  landscape  and  the  other 
for  best  portrait  study.  The  landscape  judges,  William  M.  Murray,  Mr.  Craigie 
and  Mr.  Aspinwall,  awarded  the  cup  to  Mr.  Waterman  for  picture  5x7,  entitled 
"Path  in  the  Hayfield."  It  is  a  sketchy  landscape,  artistically  attractive,  of  a  very 
simple  subject.  In  the  Murphy  portrait  cup  competition  three  competitors  had 
the  same  rating,  so  the  judges  were  unable  to  decide.  The  club  voted  to  have 
lots  cast  to  see  which  one  of  the  three  should  get  it.  The  award  went  to  Mr.  Stieglitz. 
One  picture,  and  an  effective  one,  was  barred  out  because  it  was  not  framed. 

The  president  announced  the  death  of  Commander  Charles  P.  Howell,  U.  S.  N., 
a  member  of  the  club  for  several  years,  who  was  chief  engineer  of  the  "Maine" 
when  blown  up  in  Havana  harbor.  Dr.  James  H.  Stebbins  read  an  exhaustive 
and  interesting  scientific  paper  on  "The  Chemistry  of  Gelatine  Emulsions  and  of 
the  Dry  Plate."  It  was  based  on  one  or  more  of  the  haloids  of  silver  in  gelatine. 
He  alluded  to  the  history  of  the  origin  of  emulsions,  stating  that  Burgess  put  on 
the  market  the  first  gelatine  emulsion,  but  plates  coated  were  no  faster  than  the  old 
wet  plate.  Bennett  submitted  the  emulsion  to  long  digestion  at  uniform  heat, 
which  greatly  increased  the  sensitiveness.  In  1879  Mockhoven  made  known  the 
preparation  of  a  rapid  emulsion  by  the  use  of  ammonia  in  place  of  heat.  In  1883, 
Schumann  combined  the  iodide  and  bromides  of  silver  in  emulsions  and  obtained 
better  results,  the  iodide  preventing  fogginess.  Later,  Schumann  found  films  of 
bromide  of  silver  and  gelatine  could  be  made  more  sensitive  to  color  rays  by 
immersing  the  plate  in  a  solution  of  ethrosine  for  five  minutes  and  exposed  after 
drying.  Subsequently  Eder  and  others  recommended  azaline.  And  at  the  present 
day  some  of  these  dyes  are  used  mixed  with  emulsions.  He  described  the  different 
methods  of  preparing  silver  bromide  haloids  and  illustrated  by  experiment  how  the 
nitrate  of  silver  is  introduced  into  the  gelatine-bromide  solution.  He  next  de- 
scribed the  chloride  of  silver  haloids,  and  mode  of  preparation.  Experiments 
showed  that  it  is  always  necessary  in  solutions  of  gelatine  and  silver  to  have  the 
silver  in  excess.  The  proportion  should  be  five  parts  of  gelatine  to  eleven  parts 
of  silver  nitrate,  and  four  parts  of  gelatine  to  seven  parts  of  bromide.  He  stated 
the  hot  digestion  process  was  used  mostly,  and  the  duration  of  digestion  is  limited 
to  the  time  when  the  color  of  a  film  of  emulsion  spread  on  glass  changes  to  a 
decided  bluish  cast  With  lantern  illustrations  he  showed  the  different  forms  of 
digesting  apparatus,  and  several  modern  coating  machines.  He  also  described  the 
advances  made  in  film  photography. 
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Following  Dr.  Stebbins,  Dr.  Devlin  stated  his  experience  in  determining  the 
purity  of  a  supposedly  good  sample  of  sodium  sulphite,  sold  by  well-known  dealers 
in  photographic  chemicals.  He  needed  a  specially  pure  quality  for  an  experiment 
he  wanted  to  make.  To  his  surprise  he  found  there  was  so  much  sulphate  of 
soda  and  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  sample  he  had  that  it  would  necessarily  counter- 
act the  usual  amount  of  citric  or  other  acid  used  in  preserving  the  pyro,  as  to 
cause  the  latter  to  oxidize  before  being  employed  in  the  developer.  He  regarded 
it  as  a  very  serious  matter  and  one  that  dealers  and  manufacturers  should  consider 
carefully.     After  his  remarks  the  meeting  terminated. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  club  was  held  on  December  19,  to  take  action  on  the 
matter  of  creating  a  board  of  critics,  who  are  to  examine  photographs  and  lantern 
slides.  After  a  discussion  lasting  for  over  two  hours,  the  whole  tendency  of 
which  was  in  favor  of  some  plan  of  criticism,  the  matter  was  referred  back  to  the 
board  of  trustees,  with  the  suggestion  that  one  set  of  critics  be  created  for  the 
criticism  of  prints  and  another  for  criticism  of  lantern  slides. 

The  lantern  slide  exhibitions  during  the  month  were,  on  December  5,  "A  Visit 
to  South  Africa  During  the  Winter  Months  of  July  and  August,  1899,"  by  ^^^ 
J.  N.  Bishop,  and  "  New  Orleans  to  the  Pacific,"  by  Mr.  John  Aspinwall,  on 
December  28,  who  gave  a  very  interesting  description  of  his  experiences  in  taking 
some  of  the  pictures.  He  carried  a  roll  holder  film  camera.  When  the  pictures 
were  defective  because  of  the  irregular  quality  of  film  he  would  characterize  them 
as  Aims.  His  views  about  New  Orleans  were  very  illustrative  of  the  interesting 
parts  of  the  old  city.  Views  of  adobe  cities,  and  California  towns,  missions  and 
watering  places,   were  excellently  pictured   and  described. 

Two  print  picture  exhibits  were  shown  in  December.  The  first  was  held  from 
December  4  to  December  16,  and  was  the  photographic  work  of  Mr.  J.  Dunbar 
Wright.  It  was  as  a  whole  excellent  in  every  way,  and  showed  Mr.  Wright  to 
be  a  careful,  painstaking  photographer.  The  second  exhibition  was  from  December 
20  to  January  5,  1900,  and  included  a  loan  exhibition  of  a  collection  of  pictorial 
photographs  by  various  European  and  American  makers  (not  members  of  the 
club),  selected  from  the  private  collections  of  Miss  Weil,  Miss  Watson,  Alfred 
Stieglitz,  John  Beeby,  Joseph  T.  Keiley,  Joseph  Obermeyer  and  others.  Very 
many  of  the  pictures  were  the  highest  types  of  photographic  art  and  of  considerable 
interest.  The  committee  showed  excellent  judgment  in  the  arrangement  and  dis- 
play of  the  pictures. 


Letters  to  the  Editors. 


Dear  Sirs:  About  a  year  or  more  ago  the  comparatively  unknown  salt,  am- 
monium persulphate,  NH4  SO^  was  heralded  in  The  American  Amateur  Photog- 
rapher and  elsewhere  as  the  much  sought  for  ideal  reducing  agent  for  photographic 
negatives.  It  was  mentioned  as  being  a  discriminating  agent,  in  that  the  denser 
portions  were  first  and  most  acted  upon.  After  a  year's  experience  with  this  salt, 
I  do  not  find  its  action  so  ideal  and  valuable  as  had  at  first  been  hoped  and  claimed 
The  objections  I  have  found  to  it  are  as  follows:  Its  action  at  times  seems  erratic 
and  uncertain,  portions  of  a  negative  sometimes  being  less  or  more  reduced  than  the 
whole.  Streaks  or  fiares  are  likely  to  appear  over  one  or  more  portions  of  ihe 
film,  and  which  there  seems  to  be  no  way  of  removing,  without  destruction  of  the 
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whole.  It  is  difficult  in  many  cases  to  judge  how  long  to  continue  the  reduction,  as 
the  reducing  action  continues  some  considerable  time  after  the  plate  is  removed  from 
bath  and  washed.  A  bath  of  sodium  sulphite  does  not  seem  to  act  much,  if  any, 
as  a  check  to  the  reducing  action.  I  have  worked  with  ammonium  persulphate  in 
various  strength  solutions,  from  2  to  10  per  cent.,  on  plates  that  were  certainly  free 
from  hypo.  Have  given  plates  so  reduced  an  after  bath  in  hypo  and  in  some  cases 
omitted  the  hypo.  The  evil  and  uncertain  results  to  negatives  reduced  with  this 
salt  are  comparatively  so  frequent  that  I  fear  to  use  it  on  a  valuable  negative.  I 
would  be  glad  to  know  of  the  experience  of  yourself  and  others  who  have  used 
ammonium  persulphate.  Yours  respectfully,  W.  W.  Nash. 

[G>mplaints  similar  to  those  of  our  correspondent  have  from  time  to  time  ap- 
peared in  some  of  our  European  contemporaries,  and,  in  some  cases  at  least, 
were  shown  to  have  arisen  from  the  employment  of  a  salt  with  a  formula  differ- 
ent from  the  NH<  SO4.  We  have  not  found  anything  of  the  kind  in  our  practice, 
nor  heard  of  it  from  any  of  our  correspondents ;  but  if  any  of  our  readers  have  met 
with  similar  trouble  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  them,  especially  if  they  will 
send  us  samples  of  the  salt  employed. — Eds.] 


CARBON    PRINTING. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  notice  in  the  November  issue  of  The  American  Amateur  Photog- 
rapher a  remark  on  the  sensitizing  of  carbon  tissue,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  one 
cause  of  failure  is  using  too  strong  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash.  I  think 
a  much  more  important  factor  is  the  time  taken  to  dry  the  sensitized  tissue.  I 
have  used  a  5  per  cent,  solution  with  success,  though  now  I  use  only  3  per  cent, 
but  I  dry  the  tissue  in  i3^  to  2  hours.  That  is  easily  done  in  this  dry  climate, 
even  though  the  solution  contains  4  per  cent,  glycerine,  which  is  necessary  here  to 
keep  the  tissue  from  cracking  when  handled. 

Next  to  the  fact  that  the  carbon  process  is  a  slow  one,  it  seems  to  me  that  one 
great  reason  why  it  is  not  more  used  is  that  hand  books  on  the  subject  are  too 
vague.  They  do  not  deal,  or  only  slightly,  with  the  real  difficulties  the  beginner  en- 
counters, and  they  try  to  include  too  much.  So  a  beginner  has  to  do  as  I  did, 
worry  it  out  for  himself  through  many  failures. 

The  way  I  would  teach  the  process  would  be  a  simple  one.  Direct  the  beginner 
to  sensitize  with  a  certain  strength  of  bichromate,  and  dry  in  a  certain  time;  de- 
velop on  a  certain  support  at  a  certain  temperature ;  transfer  to  a  certain  temporary 
support,  and  here  dwell  on  one  of  the  great  difficulties — slighted  in  the  books — how 
to  avoid  air  bubbles;  retransfer  to  a  certain  permanent  support.  When  all  this 
can  be  done  with  certainty,  then  it  is  soon  enough  to  experiment  with  other  sup- 
ports and  modifications  of  the  process.  I  hope  the  Ozotype  process  will  be  made 
a  success,  but  the  published  descriptions  will  have  to  be  profoundly  modified  to 
make  it  so.  With  some  changes  I  made  myself  I  get  rather  better  results,  and 
I  believe  it  can  be  made  useful,  where  very  fine  definition  is  not  needed. 

Respectfully,  W.    Dearden. 


photographic  freaks. 

Dear  Sirs:  In  looking  over  the  October  American  Amateur  Photographer  I 
find  on  page  452  a  communication  entitled  a  "Camera  Freak,"  by  W.  W.  Bolton, 
of  Easton,  Mass. 
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A  short  time  ago  I  arranged  my  chair  by  the  window,  the  same  as  Mr.  Bolton, 
focused  my  camera,  inserted  the  holder,  set  the  shutter,  drew  the  slide,  placed  my 
subject,  pressed  the  bulb  and  got  a  "freak"— a  faint  outline  of  the  chair  and  object! 
included  in  the  angle  of  the  lens  (a  6  inch  T.-R.  anast.  Z//./),  but  no  portrait 

I  stayed  with  my  trouble  until  I  found  the  cause,  which  was  this.  When  I 
set  the  shutter  the  blades  sprung  slightly  apart,  just  enough  to  let  the  lens  g«t  in 
its  work  while  I  was  discussing  the  situation  with  the  subject  before  seating. 
During  this  time  the  lens  was  taking  a  picture  of  that  chair  and  surrounding  objects, 
with  a  very  small  stop. 

The  subject  was  quickly  arranged,  the  bulb  pressed.  The  shutter  closed,  and  that 
was  all.     It  did  not  open  at  all. 

Upon  careful  examination,  I  found  upon  setting  the  shutter  the  blades  would 
spring  slightly  apart  and  fail  to  release  when  the  bulb  was  pressed. 

A  few  minutes'  work  with  a  screw  driver  soon  fixed  it  all  right,  and  I  haven't 
been  troubled  with  ghosts,  "X-ray"  pictures  or  any  other  kind  of  "freaks"  of  that 
nature  since. 

Amateurs  should  remember  this,  "That  for  every  effect  there  is  a  cause." 
Usually  these  failures  can  be  traced  directly  to  the  amateur  himself,  if  he  is 
honest  enough  to  own  up,  after  hunting  them  out,  and  if  he  would  profit  by  his 
troubles  and  failures  these  causes  must  be  reasoned  out.  When  one  will  stop 
to  do  these  things  success  is  sure  to  follow,  for  it  shows  a  true  love  for  the  art 
(science). 

Hoping  this  may  spur  some  poor  amateur  to  carefully  examine  his  shutter  once 
in  a  while,  I  am.  Very  respectfully,  C.  A.  Richardson. 


OWN  work  throughout. 

Dear  Sirs:  Concerning  a  question  raised  by  an  article  in  your  November  num- 
ber, from  one  who  signs  himself  "A  Successful  Exhibitor,"  I  think  the  managers 
of  the  photographic  exhibitions  do  wisely  by  not  specifying  in  their  prospectus 
that  the  entire  work  must  be  done  by  the  exhibitor.  Of  course,  it  is  understood 
that  it  is  preferable  that  it  be  so  done  when  possible,  and  I  think  most  of  the  ex- 
hibitors do  all  of  the  work  in  their  picture-making,  but  since  it  is  the  picture  itself 
that  is  judged,  and  not  the  exhibitor,  I  cannot  see  why  it  should  not  be  allow- 
able to  have  the  printing  or  enlarging  done  by  another,  if  done  to  the  exhibitor's 
order,  or  by  his  direction.  Since  artistic  picture  making  has  superseded  technical 
photography  in  our  exhibitions  of  late  years,  careful  selection  of  subject  and  expert 
treatment  in  the  development  of  the  negative  are  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
entire  process,  and  I  cannot  understand  why  the  product  of  a  photographer  who 
directs  the  methods  of  printing  and  suggests  the  style  of  framing  cannot  as  truth- 
fully be  called  "his  creation,"  as  was  a  gown  of  Worth's,  which  doubtless  Worth 
never  saw,  or  a  painting  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  done  when  Sir  Joshua  was 
painting  150  portraits  a  year,  and  working  only  from  10  A.  M.  until  4  P.  M.  of 
each  day.  If  the  amateur  must  himself  always  perform  every  detail  of  all  the 
operations  incident  to  photographic  picture  making  he  is  seriously  handicapped 
when  he  comes  into  the  exhibition  in  competition  with  the  professional  photographer, 
who  has  a  force  of  helpers  among  whom  are  trained  specialists  in  the  different 
branches  of  technical  labor.  He,  the  owner  of  the  gallery,  may  not  have  even  made 
the  negative,  and  yet  he  gets  the  credit,  and  no  question  is  raised.  I  do  not  say  he 
should  not  have  the  credit,  I  only  ask  for  a  fraction  of  as  much  liberty  for  the 
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amateur  whose  picture  must  compete  with  his,  and  who  may  he  able  to  do  far 
better  work  than  the  party  to  whom  he  has  entrusted  the  printing,  but  who,  be- 
cause of  other  duties  that  consume  his  time,  or  because  he  may  not  have  the 
apparatus  required  for  the  one  particular  process  his  judgment  shows  him  to  be  the 
best  suited  for  a  certain  picture,  is  compelled  to  entrust  part  of  the  technical  work 
to  other  hands  than  his  own.       Faik  Play. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  have  a  theory  to  offer  concerning  the  camera  freak  on  page  452 
of  the  October  number.  Mr.  B.  pressed  the  button,  but  the  leaves  of  the  shutter 
stuck,  and  the  exposure  was  not  made.  Then,  after  the  sitter  had  left  the  chair, 
and  while  the  slide  was  being  pushed  in  the  leaves  opened  long  enough  to  make  the 
exposure,  the  result  being  the  freak,  or  the  empty  chair. 

Yours,  etc.,  E.  M.  Miller. 


Dear  Sirs  :  The  letter  to  the  editors  of  "A  Successful  Exhibitor,"  in  the  Novem- 
ber number  of  The  American  Amateur  Photographer  appealed  strongly  to 
me,  for  it  seems  manifestly  unfair  to  exhibit  as  one's  own  work  that  done  by  others. 
But  I  would  like  to  state  a  case,  and  ask  your  opinion. 

A.  exposes  a  plate.  He  is  traveling,  and  from  lack  of  time  and  facilities  is  un- 
able to  develop  it.  He  therefore  sends  it  to  a  professional  photographer,  who  re- 
turns the  finished  negative  to  him.  He  finds,  to  his  dismay,  that  owing  to  faulty 
development  he  cannot  use  it  as  it  is,  but  by  printing  in  clouds,  and  otherwise 
improving  it  he  makes  a  fair  print.  From  this  he  makes  a  new  negative,  the  prints 
from  which  are  satisfactory. 

Whose  work  is  the  later  negative? 

If  he  exhibits  a  print  from  that,  can  it  rightfully  be  called  his  "own  work?" 

I  am,  yours  truly,  Vendome. 

[Personally,  we  should  have  no  hesitation  in  sending  a  print  from  such  a 
negative  to  an  exhibition  as  our  own  work,  or  receiving  it  as  such  in  any  exhibition 
with  which  we  were  connected.  A  good  rule,  however,  is  whenever  you  arc  in 
doubt,  don't  send. — ^Eds.] 

Recent  Patents  and  Trade  Marks. 


The  following  digest  of  patents  is  furnished  by  Davis  St  Davis,  patent  solicitors  (successors 
to  Alexander  Davis),  Washington,  D.  C.  from  whom  copies  of  patents  may  be  had. 


William   R.   Tobias,   Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Machine  for  Mounting  Photographs.    No.  656,474. 

A  table  to  receive  the  work  is  provided,  and  mounted  thereon  are  foot-operated 

means  for  placing  a  sheet  of  flexible  material  over  the  work  and  for  passing  a 

pressure  roller  over  the  strip.     The  devices  are  automatically  returned  to  their 

normal  positions  after  the  photo  is  pressed  down  on  the  mount. 

J.  L.  Cohen,  New  York  City. 

Flash  Lamp.    No.  636,492. 

A  casing  containing  a  battery  is  provided  with  a  vertical  post  which  is  formed 

with  an  electrical  connection  with  the  battery,  and  a  trough  is  carried  by  the  post 

and  is  electrically  connected  to  the  post.     The  powder  is  flashed  in  the  trough 

by  an  electric  spark. 
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N.  £.  Maschand^  Montreal,  Canada. 

Magazine  Camera.     No.  636323* 

Within  the  camera  box  a  plate  carriage  is  slidingly  mounted.    A  pivoted  and 

hinged  lever  is  provided  for  moving  said  carriage  forward  to  proper  position  for 

exposing  the  plates,  and  means  are  provided  for  limiting  the  movement  of  the 

lever  and  for  locking  the  carriage  in  position  for  exposing  a  plate. 

£.  F.  Edgecomb^  New  Haven,  Conn.,  assignor  to  £  .&  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co., 

New  York. 
Shutter.  No.  638,103. 
The  camera  box  is  provided  in  its  front  face  with  a  time  button  and  an  in- 
stantaneous button,  which  are  operated  by  inward  pressure  exerted  upon  them  in 
lines  parallel  with  the  axial  line  of  the  lens.  The  buttons  are  so  connected  that  when 
the  instantaneous  button  is  operated  both  springs  are  acted  upon,  but  when  the  time 
button  is  pressed  the  time  spring  alone  is  operated. 

R.  H.  Trumbull^  Chicago,  111. 
Magazine  Camera.  No.  638,300. 
An  exposure  chamber,  and  a  magazine  chamber  are  provided  within  the  camera 
box,  and  a  reciprocating  transferring  device  is  mounted  in  the  box,  which  at  a  single 
movement  in  one  direction  withdraws  the  lowermost  plate  from  the  pile  of  plates  in 
the  magazine  and  carries  it  into  position  for  exposure,  and  on  its  return  stroke  car- 
ries it  back  into  the  magazine  on  top  of  the  pile  of  plates  therein. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Correspondents  are  requested  to  notice  tbat  communications  intended  for  the  editors 
should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  John  Niool,  Tioga  Centxe,  N.  Y. 


S.  T.  CusTiN. — ^There  is  no  help  for  it  but  patience.  We  can  spare  only  a 
certain  space  to  the  "Portfolio,''  and  prints  that  come  after  that  is  filled  must 
just  wait  till  the  next  number.  If  that  about  which  you  inquire  came  to  hand  it  will 
appear  in  due  time. 

Ruth  Hunter. — The  "dusting  on"  formulae  are  as  numerous  as  are  its  worker^, 

but  the  following  is  as  good  as  any,  and  simpler  than  most: 

Gum  arabic   8  parts 

Potassium   bichromate    6     " 

Sugar     4     " 

Water    72     " 

Dissolve  the  bichromate  first,  and  add  a  few  drops  of  ammonia,  sufficient  to  give 
a  slight  lemon  tint    The  solution  should  be  freshly  made,  and  filtered  t>efore  use. 

G.  R.  B. — Your  print  has  not  been  noticed  because  you  did  not  send  your  full 
name.  We  are  willing  to  criticise  to  initials  or  a  nom  de  plume,  but  must  have  the 
name  of  the  author  of  the  print  for  our  own  satisfaction. 

R.  W.  Stillman.— 'The  Right  Road  to  Photography/'  to  be  had  from  our 
publishers,  will  give  you  just  the  information  you  want;  it  would  take  up  more 
room  than  we  can  spare  to  give  it  here.  The  clouds  to  which  you  refer  were  made 
with  a  screen  made  for  us  by  Mr.  Carbutt,  who  can  doubtless  supply  you  with  one 
of  the  same  shade.  It  is  a  greenish  yellow.  The  clouds  sent  show  that  your  ray 
filter  is  very  much  too  dark.    The  examples  in  the  catalogue  show  what  can  be  done 
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by  a  filter,  not  what  should  be  done;  you  surely  know  better  than  to  suppose  that 
white  clouds  on  a  black  sky  are  a  correct  rendering. 

A.  G.  Graff. — ^We  do  not  give  the  addresses  of  our  correspondents.  Why 
not  join  the  "World  Wide  Exchange,"  in  which  you  would  have  hundreds  to  ex- 
change with  instead  of  the  "three  or  four"  you  ask?  Its  secretary  is  R  R.  Archi- 
bald, Rock  Creek,  O.     Write  to  him  for  information. 

R.  Stephenson. — You  will  find  all  necessary  information  regarding  10  per  cent, 
solutions  on  page  87  of  "The  Right  Road  to  Photography."  We  are  glad  you  find 
it  so  useful.  One  part  of  the  dried  sulphite  is  equal  to  two  of  the  crystals,  but  the 
dried  carbonate  is  a  little  stronger,  about  four-fifths  of  one  part  of  the  dried  being 
equal  to  two  of  the  crystals. 

J.  B.  B. — In  referring  to  anything  that  has  happened  in  the  journal  you  should 
always  mention  the  page,  as  we  rarely  have  time  to  search  for  it.  If  in  the  article 
referred  to  no  formula  was  given,  it  may  be  inferred  that  any  ordinary  developing 
solution  would  do,  and  the  "pyro  solution"  probably  meant  a  solution  of  10  per  cent. 
Ten  grains  of  metabisulphite  to  each  drachm  of  pyro  will  be  sufficient,  and  minims 
and  drops  may  be  taken  as  synonymous.  For  developing  after  fixing  a  more  than 
usually  full  exposure  has  to  be  given. 

Peggy. — The  writer  to  whom  you  refer,  like  many  others,  not  only  thinks  his  own 
way  the  best,  but  that  no  other  can  be  employed.  He  is  mistaken,  however,  as  the 
very  best  colored  slides  we  ever  saw  were  colored  by  aniline  colors.  We  noticed 
them  at  the  time  when  they  were  shown  at  Point  o'  Woods  by  Major  Coughlin,  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Brooklyn,  and  at  the  same  time  described  pretty  fully  his  method 
of  coloring  them.  One  thing  we  remember  struck  us  very  much  as  to  the  ease  with 
which  some  things  could  be  done.  He  wanted  to  make  a  moon,  and  did  it  by 
simply  dipping  a  needle  in  a  solution  of  ammonia,  touching  a  spot  with  the  point, 
and  lo,  the  moon  was  there !  Aniline  colors  suitable  for  the  purpose  will  be  found 
at  most  of  the  stock  houses. 

V.  K. — We  could  have  advised  you  better  if  you  had  said  what  particular  branch 
of  photography  you  intend  to  follow,  but  presuming  it  to  be  pictorial  portraiture  we 
say  to  you:  (i)  There  is  no  need  for  a  specially  arranged  room,  as  the  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  in  a  few  minutes.  A  north  would  be  better  than  a  south  light, 
as  you  would  not  be  troubled  by  the  sun,  although  the  latter  may  be  easily  shut  out 
by  translucent  paper.  There  is  no  work  specially  devoted  to  the  subject,  but  there 
are  articles  scattered  through  our  back  volumes,  on  page  248  of  the  i8q8,  and 
396  of  1896;  the  latter  would  be  especially  helpful.  (2)  Our  first  sentence  applies 
especially  to  this,  but  to  save  time,  if  you  send  us  the  necessary  information,  we 
shall  write  you  privately.  Meantime  yoii  may  get  "The  Right  Road  to  Photog- 
raphy," Robinson's  "Elements  of  a  Pictorial  Photograph,"  and  his  "Picture  Mak- 
ing in  the  Studio."  (3)  Yes,  carbon  is  at  once  the  simplest  and  the  best.  We  have 
no  information  regarding  Ozotype  except  what  has  appeared  in  the  journal,  but 
shall  publish  all  that  we  can  gather.  In  the  meantime  begin  with  carbon  and  by 
double  transfer ;  it  is  not  so  troublesome  as  it  looks.  You  may  reverse  the  plate  and 
focusing  glass,  but  that  method  is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  The  litde  books 
may  be  got  from  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.,  New  York,  or  they  will  get  them  for 
you.  Weston's  "Carbon  Printing,"  from  Gennert,  and  Max  Boelt's  "Carbon  Print- 
ing," from  Anthony's,  are  also  good.  Success  in  portraiture  depends  largely  on  the 
employment  of  a  sufficiently  long  focus  lens.  For  results  of  the  highest  class  it 
must  not  be  less  than  twice  the  length  of  the  plate.    In  other  words,  get  the  longest 
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lens  that  the  room  will  admit  of,  and  then  employ  a  plate  half  that  length  the 

longest  way. 

C.  F.  Murray. — ^You  have  sufficient  perseverance,  and  therefore  you  will  surely 
reach  success.  From  the  sample  of  paper  sent  it  is  evident  that  you  are  making  the 
arrowroot  too  strong.  Try  it  weaker,  and  as  it  is  not  costly,  you  might  make 
sufficient  to  float  the  paper,  and  so  secure  an  even  coating.  We  have  in  mind  just 
such  a  series  of  articles  on  art  as  you  suggest,  and  are  only  waiting  for  the  neces- 
sary time. 

F.  L.  Breck. — Don't  think  of  it.  The  formula  will  do  well  enough  for  what  he 
calls  "Porcelains,"  but  what  are  more  generally  known  as  opals,  although  quite  as 
good  results  may  be  got  on  the  commercial  opals  to  be  found  at  most  of  the  stock 
houses.  If  you  want  to  put  portraits  on  watch  dials,  portraits  that  are  worth 
anything,  study  the  enamel  method,  the  burnt-in  method.  The  dusting  on.  al- 
though not  the  best,  will  answer  your  purpose  very  well,  and  is  sufficiently  simple 
to  be  learned  in  a  few  days  by  a  few  trials,  Ethelbert  Henry's  work  will  give  all 
the  information  you  need.    It  may  be  got  from  Gennert. 

Mary  Rose. — Yes,  by  all  means.  Sell  a  print  whenever  you  get  the  chance,  and 
always  for  a  good  price;  it  will  not  prevent  your  competing  in  any  exhibition 
worth  entering.  Never  mind  although  the  professional  photographer  in  your 
village  charges  only  25  cents  for  prints  the  same  size,  make  yours  better,  and  do  not 
ask  less  than  50  cents.  Many  of  the  best  amateurs  in  this  and  other  countries  sell 
copies  of  their  work,  but  never  for  such  low  prices  as  are  charged  by  the  average 
professional. 

GiLMAN  P.  Smith. — Sensitol  is  a  proprietary  preparation  of  which  we  cannot,  of 
course,  give  the  formula.  It  may  be  obtained  from  most  of  the  stock  houses,  or 
from  the  agents,  the  Haller-Kemper  Co.,  Chicago. 

R.  H.  C. — We  cannot  guess  at  the  rest  of  your  signature.  Whatever  you  do, 
you  should  make  your  sig^nature  plain.  The  only  book  on  retouching  we  know  is 
written  by  Redmond  Baret.  Try  Tennant  &  Ward,  289  Fourth  avenue.  New  York. 
If  they  have  not  it,  they  may  have  one  that  will  suit  you  as  well. 

J.  E.  Lynch. — See  page  452,  the  October  number  of  the  1898  volume. 

W.  N.  Bird. — ^Thanks  for  the  photograph,  but  is  not  nearly  good  enough 
for  reproduction.  The  image  of  the  diaphragm  is  a  fault  rather  than  a  virtue,  and 
is  of  no  interest.  As  a  photograph  it  is  so  much  under  exposed  and  under  de- 
veloped as  to  be  simply  black  and  white. 

C.  W.  JoNSON. — We  have  always  taught  that  correct  perspective  cannot  be 
got  with  a  lens  shorter  than  once  and  a  half  the  longest  way  of  the  plate;  and 
therefore  for  your  5x7  you  should  select  No.  s,  of  the  Goerz  Double  Anastigmat, 
having  a  focal  length  of  ten  and  a  half  inches. 

W.  N.  Bird. — ^There  is  no  smell  from  the  Winchester  lamp,  but  it  must  be  al- 
lowed to  bum  out,  as  if  extinguished  by  turning  off  the  water  supply,  the  moist 
carbide  would  continue  to  give  off  gas,  and  consequently  smell.  Four  hours  is  its 
limit,  burning  at  the  best,  but  with  a  smaller  flame  it  may  be  run  so  as  to  last 
longer.  The  cost  will  depend  on  the  price  at  which  you  can  buy  carbide,  and  you 
may  calculate  it  at  two  ounces  per  hour.  We  understand  that  a  new  lamp,  or 
rather  a  modification  of  this,  is  about  to  be  put  on  the  market,  one  that  will  burn 
several  hours  longer. 

J.  M.  F. — We  did  not  notice  your  print  because  you  did  not  send  your  name. 
We  arc  willing  to  criticise  to  initials,  but  must  have  the  name  for  our  own  satisfac- 
tion. 


•v., 
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BY  THEODORE  H.  WRIGHT,  M.  D. 

H£  Salon  has  come  to  stay,  and  is 
working  its  way  west,  and  I  hope  it 
will  continue  to  do  so  till  it  has 
reaches  the  utmost  limits  of  picture 
making  America.  The  Society  of 
Amateur  Phot<^raphers  of  Chicago, 
following  the  example  of  Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  and  sev- 
eral smaller  cities,  is  at  present  or- 
ganizing one,  and  although  it  has 
hardly  sufficiently  taken  time  by  the 
forelock,  I  hope  it  will  meet  with  the 
success  it  deserves. 

The  Salon,  like  many  other  things 
that  are  both  new  and  good,  has  had 
difficulties  to  contend  with  and  oppo- 
sition to  overcome,  although  not  more 
iHE  viuLinisi.  ^^  greater  than  was  to  be  expected 

when  all  the  circumstances  are  considered.  When  photography  first  burst 
upon  the  world,  and  indeed  until  comparatively  recent  times,  its  greatest 
charm  was  its  ability  to  give  the  most  minute  detail,  to  render  the  beard  in 
a  portrait  and  the  grass  in  a  landscape,  so  that  each  separate  hair  or  stalk 
might  be  numbered ;  and  to  the  minds  of  only  a  very  few  did  it  ever  occur 
that  a  photograph  could  make  a  suggestion  or  give  an  impression,  and 
when  its  possibilities  for  both  began  to  be  recognized,  the  converts,  as 
converts  generally  do,  allowed  their  zeal  to  outrun  their  prudence. 

Coprrightsd.  iQoo.  by  Tha  Outlna  Co..  United.    All  lisliU  rcHrrad. 


By  Mrs.  O.  H.  Avery. 
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By  M.  R.  Caie. 
F   PALRRMO." 


In  the  earlier  exhibitions  of  what  may  be  called  the  mother  Salon  in 
London,  and  even  in  that  of  Washington,  there  were  photographs  that  in 
impressionism  outdid  even  the  wildest  impressionist  dreams  of  Whistler, 
and  that  brought  down  on  the  heads  of  their  authors  a  good  deal  of  well 
deserved  "chaff"  and  banter,  and  of  which  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  now 
heartily  ashamed.  But  all  this  is  changed  now,  both  here  and  across  the 
water,  and  the  various  Salons  are  encouraging  wouid-be  picture  makers  to 
do  their  best,  giving  them  an  opportunity  of  comparing  their  work  with 
that  of  the  best  of  their  competitors,  and  training  and  elevating  the  public 
taste  to  the  appreciation  of  photography  as  a  fine  art. 

It  is  sometimes  asked  wherein  does  the  so-called  Salon  differ  from  the 
ordinary  exhibition,  and  there  should  be  no  uncertain  sound  about  the 
answer.  The  outcome  of  the  Salon  is  only  and  altogether  good,  while  of 
the  exhibition,  in  many  cases  at  least,  it  may  he  said  the  good  is  doubtful 
and  the  evil  certain.  The  exhibition  is  built  on  a  false  foundation,  an  in- 
ducement to  exhibit,  which  brings  a  class  of  exhibitors  that  we  would  be 
better  without,  and  the  door  is  practically  open  to  all  comers.  The  best 
men,  or  most  of  them,  will  not  send  to  competitive  exhibitions,  and  the 
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walls  are  filled  with  prints  "good,  bad  and  indifferent,"  but  with  very  few 
of  the  first  of  the  three.  And  then  comes  the  judging.  Any  three  or  four 
picture  loving  and  picture  making  judges  may  be  trusted  to  select  those 
that  show  individuality,  and  give  evidence  of  artistic  effort,  but  it  is  a  dif- 
ferent thing  when  we  come  to  select  one,  two,  or  three  from  all  the  rest, 
and  say  that  they,  and  they  alone,  deserve  the  prizes.  A  council  of  experts 
will  readily  agree  on  the  value  of  a  yard  of  cloth  or  a  pound  of  butter,  but 
art  is  largely  a  matter  of  taste,  and  to  a  certain  extent  under  the  influence 
of  fashion  and  "school";  so  that  the  awarding  of  a  prize  means  no  more 
than  that  in  the  opinion  of  those  particular  judges,  or  a  majority  of  them, 
that  picture  was  the  best,  and  that  with  a  different  set  of  judges  the  result 
would  have  been  different. 

But  to  the  recipient  of  the  award  it  means  a  great  deal  more.  It  means 
that  he  is  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  in  too  many  cases  at  least  he  ever  after 
lies  on  his  oars,  forgetting  the  fallibility  of  the  judges,  and  even  the  still 
more  serious  fact  that  although  the  judgment  was  one  that  would  be  cor- 
roborated by  every  judge  in  the  world,  it  meant  no  more  than  that  the 
picture  to  which  the  award  had  been  made  was  the  best  of  a  poor  lot. 

No  such  faults  can  be  laid  to  the  door  of  the  Salon.  The  honor  of  a 
place  on  the  walls  is  a  real  honor,  a  proof  that  the  judges  see  in  your  work 
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both  effort  and  individuality,  and  an  encouragement  to  you  to  persevere  in 
the  difficult  path.  It  is  an  honor  to  be  proud  of,  and  will  be  more  and  more 
so  as  the  selecting  committees  become  more  and  more  exclusive,  raising 
the  standard  higher  and  higher,  keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  a  few  good 
pictures  are  better,  much  better,  than  a  great  many  that  are  not  so  good. 

Still,  the  committee  of  selection  should  not  be  too  exclusive.  The  ob- 
jects of  the  Salon  are  threefold ;  to  educate  the  public  taste  and  show  the 
value  of  photography  as  a  means  of  picture  making;  to  give  the  earnest 
photographer  an  opportunity  of  comparing  his  work  with  that  of  others 
and  of  the  best,  and  to  encourage  him,  as  I  have  already  said,  in  the  diffi- 
cult path.  For  the  better  securing  of  this  latter  object  the  sympathetic 
committee  will  be  careful  not  to  exclude  the  willing,  even  although  he 
should  be  weak.  Wherever  they  recognize  effort  and  individuality  they 
will  give  him  the  helping  hand  which  admission  will  be,  assured  that  in 
time  he  will  be  an  ornament  to  the  guild. 


Ortol. 

BY  JAMES  ROSS. 

LJ  AS  the  introduction  of  so  many  developers  been  of  benefit  to  pho- 
tography? I  doubt  it.  I  have  spent  much  time  that  might  have 
been  given  to  picture  making,  and  some  money  that  might  have  been  better 
employed,  in  experimenting  with  all  or  most  of  them,  and  have  learned 
little  from  it.  That  might  have  been  my  fault,  as  each  is  said  to  have 
some  quality  not  possessed  by  the  others,  although  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  it  so.  One  thing  I  have  learned,  and  that  is,  when  you  have  found  one 
that  suits  you,  stick  to  it. 

For  me,  and  I  think  it  will  be  so  with  all  who  have  tried  them  all,  as  I 
have  done,  Ortol  is  that  one.  It  may  not  have  all  the  good  qualities  of  all 
the  others,  but  it  has  all  that  I  have  ever  needed,  and  it  certainly  has  some 
not  possessed  by  at  least  most  of  the  others.  It  is  sufficiently  soluble  for  lo 
per  cent,  solutions,  which  nothing  but  ignorance  of  their  convenience  and 
simplicity  prevents  being  universally  employed ;  its  keeping  qualities  are 
practically  unlimited,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  there  is  in  my  dark 
room  now  a  lo  per  cent,  solution,  with  half  as  much  potassium  metabisul- 
phite,  that  was  made  up  fourteen  months  ago,  and  it  is  as  colorless  and  as 
active  as  when  first  made.  Nor  has  it  been  kept  in  a  full  and  well  corked 
bottle,  as  is  generally  advised,  but  at  first  it  was  lo  ounces  in  a  i6  ounce 
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bottle,  and  the  cork  has  been  re- 
moved and  replaced  dozens  of 
times  from  then  till  now. 

This  low  tendency  to  oxidate 
gives  it  its  non-staining  qiiahty, 
as  however  long  the  plate  may  be 
left  in  the  solution,  or  however 
much  the  fingers  may  dabble  in 
it,  neither  are  in  any  degree 
stained,  and  consequently  it  is 
pre-eminently  the  developer  for 
all  kinds  of  paper,  transparencies 
and  lantern  slides.  For  the  latter 
it  is  indeed  the  ideal  developer,  as 
by  modifications  in  the  sulphite, 
the  carbonate,  and  the  bro- 
mide, colors  from  a  purple 
black  to  a  warm  brown  are  easily 
obtained. 

More  than  with  any  other  de- 
No,  68i.  By  W.  K,  Coeswell.  ,  ,  .... 

v eloper,   too,   does    its    oxidation 

"I'SB   A   LITTLE   ALABAMA   COON."  ■  L  c        J        >  .u 

seem  to  be  confined  to  the 
actual  development,  so  Ihat  plate  after  plate,  or  print  after  print, 
may  be  developed  in  the  same  solution  without  any  appearance  of 
weakening;  one  well  known  operator  having  developed  in  succession 
twenty-two  half-plate  bromide  prints  in  two  ounces  of  solution,  and  only 
stopped  then  because  there  were  no  more  prints,  and  the  last  were  as  good 
as  the  first.  Then,  the  persistent  or  continuing  action  of  Ortol  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  developers;  so  much  so  that  if  a  suffi- 
ciently developed  plate  be  left  in  water,  even  after  washing  in  several 
changes,  for  any  length  of  time,  between  developing  and  fixing,  the  devel- 
oping action  will  continue,  so  that  the  negative  will  become  much  too 
dense. 

In  some  circumstances  this  is  a  real  advantage.  Where,  for  in- 
stance, there  is  a  tendency  to  hardness  or  too  great  contrast,  if,  as  soon  as 
the  detail  is  fairly  out  the  plate  be  removed  and  slightly  rinsed,  and  then 
placed  in  a  dish  of  plain  water,  development  will  go  on  slowly  to  comple- 
tion, and  in  perhaps  half  an  hour  be  such  as  will  give  a  print  full  of  deli- 
cate detail,  instead  of,  as  it  would  have  been  without  such  treatment,  sim- 
ply white  and  black. 

The  formula  given  by  the  makers  answers  the  purpose  very  well,  but 
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those  who  believe  in  having  control  of  development,  and  I  am  one  of  those 
who  do,  will  find  lo  per  cent,  solutions  very  much  more  convenient,  as  it  is 
only  necessary  to  decide  how  many  grains  of  each  ingredient  is  wanted, 
add  a  cypher  to  that  and  pour  out  that  quantity.  Ihe  following  will  be 
found  the  basts  for  a  strong  normal  developer  for  a  correct  but  full  expos- 
ure, giving  a  vigorous  negative,  and  for  softer  results  may  be  diluted  with 
a  half  or  even  an  equal  quantity  of  water. 

Orlo]   J  grains. 

Sodium  sulphite 25      " 

Sodium  carbonate 20 

Potassium  bromide , f^      " 

Water  1  ounce. 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  metabisulphite  is  not  included  in  the  formu- 
la, the  reason  being  that  it  is  already  in  the  Ortol  solution,  half  as  much  of 
it  as  of  Ortol  having  been  added  at  the  time  of  making  up  the  10  per  cent. 
solution.    Sodium  hyposulphite  has  also  been  omitted,  because  I  have  not 
been    able    to    ascertain    that    any    real    benefit    is    ile rived    from    its 
addition.       For     paper     and     transparencies     the     solution     may     be 
considerably   weaker,   and   for  varying  the   colors   or   shades   of   color, 
alterations    in    the    quantity    of 
bromide,  and  the  reduction,   or 
altogether  leaving  out  the   sul- 
phite, will  bring  about  the  de- 
sired result. 

It  may  be  asked,  why.  if  Ortol 
possesses  all  these  good  qualities. 
it  has  not  long  ago  displaced  the 
still  most  generally  used  pyro, 
but  the  answer  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Had  Ortol  preceded  instead  of 
followed  eikonogen,  hydroqui- 
none,  amidol,  metol,  etc.,  all  of 
which,  although  possessing  many 
excellent  qualities,  each  has  some 
serious  drawback,  pyro  would 
have  lost  its  grip,  and,  unless 
with  the  older  and  most  con- 
servative of  the  professionals, 
been  sent  to  keep  company  with       No.  soj.  By  cha>  f.  Hageman. 

gallic  acid  and  ferrous  oxalate. 
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The  Blue  Print  as  a  Basis  for  Prints  of  Various 

Colors  on  Cloth  or  Paper. 

MR.  A.  F.  HARGREAVES  has  patented  the  following  method  of  using 
the  blue  print  as  a  mordant  for  the  production  of  prints  in  various 
colors  on  cloth  or  paper.  In  his  specification  he  recites,  but  of  course  does 
not  claim,  the  various  known  methods  for  the  production  of  the  ordinary 
blue  print,  and  then  continues  as  follows : 

It  is  important  that  the  blue  prints  should  be  well  washed  in  water  in 
order  to  eliminate  all  unchanged  chemicals ;  and,  in  order  to  do  this  more 
effectually  I  may  digest  them  in  a  dilute  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
afterwards  well  wash  in  pure  water. 

As  stated  in  my  provisional  specification,  I  make  no  claim  whatever  to 
the  above  process,  but  use  it  or  its  equivalent  for  the  purposes  of  my  in- 
vention, which,  though  dependent  on  having  this  photographically  pro- 
duced blue  print  as  a  starting  point,  is  a  distinctly  after-process. 

Now,  the  essence  of  my  invention  consists  in  utilizing  the  iron  con- 
tained in  the  blue  coloring  matter  as  above  produced  by  actinic  light,  and 
making  it  the  medium  or  base  for  the  formation  of  another  coloring  matter 
which  is  more  intense,  beautiful,  and  permanent. 

In  other  words,  I  use  the  iron  in  the  blue  as  a  mordant,  in  the  same  way 
as  calico-printers  purposely  fix  oxide  of  iron  on  cotton  cloth  as  a  prelimi- 
nary in  the  dyeing  of  purples,  blacks,  grays,  etc. 

When  cotton  cloth  on  which  there  has  been  fixed  an  oxide  of  iron  is 
subjected  to  certain  dyeing  materials,  such  as  alizarine  or  logwood,  purples 
and  blacks  are  produced,  the  first-named  material  producing  a  well-known 
and  highly  esteemed  colored  lake  known  as  madder  or  alizarine  purple, 
and  one  of  the  most  permanent  coloring  matters  known. 

Now,  my  chief  novelty  consists  in  utilizing  the  fact  that  the  blue  color 
referred  to,  being  an  iron  compound,  acts  as  if  oxide  of  iron  alone  were 
fixed  on  the  cloth,  and  it  can  therefore  be  used  as  a  mordant,  or,  in  other 
words,  as  a  basis  for  the  formation  of  purples  and  blacks. 

For  the  purposes,  therefore,  of  my  invention,  I  use  a  photographically 
produced  blue  print  on  any  suitable  material,  though  I  prefer  cotton  cloth. 

The  blue  prints  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  dye  bath  containing  any 
or  all  of  the  following  dyeing  materials  added  to  a  considerable  volume  of 
water:  Madder,  alizarine,  purpurine,  or  logwood. 

The  blue  prints  are  preferably  entered  into  the  dye-bath  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  ioo°  F.,  and  the  temperature  gradually  raised  in  thirty  or 
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forty  minutes  to  the  boiling,  and  agitated  during  the  whole  time.  They 
are  then  well  washed  in  clean  water,  and  afterwards  treated  to  a  boiling 
soap  solution.  They  are  then  well  washed,  dried,  pressed,  and  (if  desired) 
starched,  and  mounted  in  any  desired  manner. 

It  must  be  understood  that,  in  mentioning  the  three  first-named  materi- 
als I  may  use  any  preparation  or  modified  form  thereof.  For  instance, 
madder  is  a  root  of  a  plant  called  Rubia  linctoruiii,  and  contains  alizarine 
and  small  quantities  of  purpurine,  but  it  has  been  almost  entirely  displaced 
in  the  arts  by  artificial  alizarine ;  notwithstanding  this,  it  may  in  some 
cases  be  preferable  to  use  it  and  certain  preparations  therefrom,  such,  for 
instance,  as  garancine,  which  was  formerly  prepared  from  madder  in  lai^ 
quantities. 

In  the  same  manner  there  are  certain  modified  forms  of  purpurine, 
such  as  f1  a vo- purpurine,  any  of  which  I  may  use.  In  fact,  alizarine  of 
commerce  contains  more  or  less  of  all  these  materials. 

According  to  my  most  recent  experience,  I  prefer  to  use  commercial 
alizarine  containing  this  material  in  its  purest  form. 


"PLBASUBE   BEACH,    CONN. 
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Photographic  Manufacturers'  Association  of  America. 

f  Communicated.) 
A  N  IMPORTANT  two  days'  conference  of  the  leading  photographic 
manufacturers  not  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Rochester  trusts 
or  combinations,  was  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  in  New  York,  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  January  9  and  10. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  the  following  representative  firms  en- 
gaged in  the  various  branches  of  photographic  manufactures:  Manhattan 
Optical  Company,  by  Mr.  Schaeffer,  of  the  F.  &  M.  Schaeffer  Brewing 
Company;  the  Bullard  Camera  Company,  by  its  manager,  Mr.  Billiard; 
the  Scovill  &  Adams  Company  of  New  York,  by  its  president  and  vice- 
president,  Mr.  W,  I.  Lincoln  Adams  and  Mr,  A.  C.  Lamoutte,  also  by  its 
director,  Mr.  James  F.  Chard,  of  the  Thornton  &  Chester  Milling  Com- 
pany, of  Buflalo;  the  Kozy  Camera  Company,  of  Boston,  by  Mr.  U.  K, 
Pettingill,  of  advertising  renown ;  the  veteran  dry-plate  maker,  who  is  now 
also  making  sensitized  paper  and  films,  Mr.  John  Carbutt.  of  Philadelphia; 
the  Defender  Paper  Company,  of  Rochester,  by  its  treasurer.  Mr.  M.  B. 
Hoyt;  the  Vive  Camera  Company,  of  Chicago,  by  its  vice-president,  Mr. 
Atwater;  the  Adams  &  Westlake  Company,  also  of  Chicago;  the  Gund- 
lach  Camera  Company,  of  Rochester:    Charles  Cooper  &  Co.,  of  New 
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York,  by  its  manager,  Mr.  Kleinhans ;  Willis  &  Clements,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  other  companies  were  represented,  either  personally  or  by  proxy. 

The  sessions  were  all  characterized  by  a  marked  spirit  of  unanimity, 
and  all  the  gentlemen  present  expressed  themselves  as  strongly  in  favor  of 
protecting  the  real  interests  of  the  photographic  trade  throughout  the 
country  by  maintaining  open  competition  and  preventing  arbitrary  actions 
from  having  the  injurious  effects  which  they  otherwise  would  produce. 

It  was  unanimously  resolved  to  effect  a  permanent  organization,  and  a 
committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Schaeffer,  Carbutt,  Atwater,  Lamoutte, 
Bullard,  Adams  and  Hoyt,  was  appointed  to  attend  to  the  incorporation 
and  other  important  matters  pending  the  completion  of  the  permanent 
organization. 

It  was  decided  to  at  once  issue  to  the  trade  a  circular  stating  the  posi- 
tion of  the  manufacturers  composing  this  Anti-Trust  Association,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  in  their  own  interests  the  individual  dealers  throughout  the 
country  will  cordially  co-operate  with  this  business  association  in  its  liberal 
line  of  action. 


Notes. 

The  Dark  Lightning  Flash. — Professor  R.  W.  Wood,  of  Wiscon- 
sin University,  has  apparently  solved  the  problem  of  the  dark  flash,  and 
added  to  our  knowledge  a  new  feature  in  the  action  of  light  on  the  photo- 
graphic film.  Starting  from  the  Clayden  discovery — the  fact  that  the  dark 
flash,  clear  on  the  negative,  appeared  only  when  the  fogging  light  was 
given  to  the  plate  after  the  electric  flash,  and  not  when  it  preceded  it — he 
discovered  this  hitherto  unknown  principle :  "That  the  action  of  an  intense 
light  on  a  plate  for  a  very  brief  time-interval  decreases  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  plate  to  light." 

He  arrived  at  this  conclusion  in  the  following  way :  Two  plates,  hav- 
ing each  a  narrow  slit,  were  made  to  pass  rapidly  past  each  other,  so  that 
the  coincidence  of  the  slits  occupied  only  the  1-55,000  of  a  second.  The 
light  of  a  powerful  arc  lamp  was  focused  on  the  slits,  and  the  plates  ex- 
posed to  it  for  that  brief  period,  the  result  being  that  the  dark  band  always 
appeared  when  the  fogging  light  was  given  after  such  exposure,  never 
when  it  was  given  before. 

So  little  is  known  of  the  nature  of  the  latent  image  that  we  are  glad  of 
every  addition  to  our  knowledge. 

Printing  in  Clouds. — The  words  of  the  wise,  in  this  case  the  success- 
ful, are  always  worth  attending  to.    At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  London 
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Camera  Club,  Colonel  Gale,  whose  works  have  been  the  admiration  of  all 
the  exhibitions,  said:  "I  like  to  get  thoroughly  opaque  skies  in  my  nega- 
tives, for  if  I  get  clouds  with  a  landscape  I  generally  find  that  I  do  not  like 
them;  if  I  have  a  good  opaque  sky  I  can  select  a  suitable  cloud  negative 
from  my  stock,  and  make  a  more  satisfactory  print  than  if  I  had  had  in 
the  original  negative  the  clouds  which  were  present  when  the  landscape 
was  taken." 

A  New  Fir.M. — More  than  at  any  previous  time  has  the  question  as  to 
the  best  support  for  the  photographic  film  been  the  question  of  the  last  few 
months.  Paper,  celluloid,  collodion,  etc.,  have  been  tried  in  turn,  each 
having  some  fault  or  some  objectionable  feature.  Up  to  a  few  days  ago 
we  had  thought  that  the  somewhat  famous  "Secco"  was  to  supply  the  long 
felt  want,  but  now  there  is  another  Richmond  in  the  iield  who  is  likely  to 
beat  even  it.  It  will  be  known  as  the  Cristoid  film,  and  has  been  patented, 
and  is  being  put  on  the  market  by  Mr.  Sandell,  the  first  to  introduce  the 
multi-coated  plate. 

Its  peculiarity  is  that  it  gets  rid  of  all  the  objectionable  features  of  the 
support  by  getting  rid  of  the  support  itself.  The  film  consists  of  several 
coats  of  sensitive  emulsion  of  various  degrees  of  sensitiveness,  each  hard- 
ened by  chrome  alum  or  formaline.  These  are  spread  on  glass  or  other 
suitable  material,  and  when  dry,  stripped  and  made  into  rolls  or  cut  sizes. 

Cristoid  film  has  wonderful  latitude,  specimens  having  been  shovra 
that  had  received  exposures  of  i  and  300.  They  were  developed  t<^ether 
in  one  dish  for  six  minutes,  when  the  one  that  had  got  the  short  exposure 
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was  found  to  be  just  right,  and  the  other  looked  very  much  too  dense; 
but  on  placing  it  for  a  few  minutes,  directly  out  of  the  hypo,  into  Farmer's 
solution,  it  was  in  every  respect  as  good  as  the  other. 

Potassium  Chlorate  Explosive. — Lanternists  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  electricity  or  oxygen  in  cylinders,  and  who  consequently  still  make  oxy- 
gen in  the  old  way,  should  know  that,  while  the  chlorate  slowly  heated  and 
mixed  with  some  catalytic  substance,  such  as  oxide  of  manganese,  gives 
off  the  gas  slowly  and  safely  at  a  low  temperature,  it  becomes,  according 
to  M.  Berthelot,  in  a  paper  before  the  French  Academy  of  Science,  highly 
explosive  if  projected  into  a  red  hot  retort,  or  when  suddenly  subjected  to 
a  very  high  heat. 

The  Illinois  College  of  Photography  continues  to  increase  in  pop- 
ularity. From  the  Effingham  Daily  Devtocrat  we  leam  that  no  less  than 
twenty  pupils  entered  for  the  January  term,  although  the  fee  for  the  course 
is  now  raised  from  $75  to  $100,  and  shortly  it  will  be  $150.  Those  think- 
ing of  taking  the  course  to  fit  them  for  the  position  of  either  masters  or 
servants,  should  take  the  hint,  as  in  these  times  $50  is  worth  saving. 

Photogr.\phers'  Assocr.^TiON  OF  .America. — As  we  are  about  to  go 
to  press  we  are  favored  with  a  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  executive  board 
of  the  "P.  A.  of  A.,"  held  in  Milwaukee  on  January  8,  at  which  it  was  ar- 
ranged to  hold  the  1900  Convention  in  that  city  on  July  23  to  27  inclusive. 
Particulars  in  our  next. 
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Ferric     Oxalate. 

HIS  salt,  so  largely  used  in 
ihe  preparation  of  print- 
ing papers,  and  especially 
of  platinotype,  is  not  al- 
ways easily  obtained  by 
those  far  from  the  cen- 
ters of  commerce,  and 
even  where  it  can  be  ob- 
tained there  are  those  of 
an  experimental  turn 
who  would  lilte  to  make 
it  for  themselves.  To 
such  the  following  for- 
mula, devised  by  Herr 
By  s.™  BUcar.  Gaedicke,  and  published 
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tVochenblatt,  may  be  of 
use.  It  is  to  make  30  ounces  of  a  solution  of  a  strength  of  20  per  cent, 
that  is,  a  solution,  each  ounce  of  which  will  contain  nearly  a  hundred 
grains,  12  grains  in  each  drachm. 

Iron  wire,  cleao   2  ounces 

Nitric  acid 10        ■' 

Oxalicacid 7 

Water q.  s. 

Clean  the  wire  from  oxide  by  rxibbing  with  sandpaper,  and  dissolve  it 
in  the  nitric  acid  with  the  aid  of  gentle  heat,  either  under  a  chimney,  or  out 
of  doors,  so  as  to  avoid  the  red  fumes  that  will  be  given  off,  adding  more 
acid  if  necessary  to  dissolve  all  the  iron.  Next  graduall}-  acid  the  ammo- 
nia, with  constant  stirring,  and  if  necessary  adding  more,  so  as  to  make  it 
smell  strongly  of  ammonia.  Turn  the  pasty  mess  thus  formed  into  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  and  wash  by  decantation.  When  washed  suffici- 
ently, enough  of  the  last  water  to  make  the  bulk  about  20  ounces  should 
be  left,  and  the  whole  turned  into  a  bottle  holding  at  least  40  ounces  and 
with  a  mark  at  30,  that  is,  at  the  point  to  which  30  will  reach.  This  bottle 
should  now  be  taken  to  the  dark  room  and  the  oxalic  acid  added,  and  the 
bottle  should  be  shaken  till  it  is  dissolved.  The  solution  must  now  be  fil- 
tered and  water  added  to  the  30  ounce  mark,  and  the  solution  kept  in  the 
dark. 
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OUR   PRIZE   LANTBRN   5UDB   SET. 

Though  this  set  has  been  in  circulation  for  some  time,  we  are  pleased  to  notice 
that  it  is  still  in  continued  demand,  much  more  so  ihan  we  expected.  The  set  is 
booked  for  a  month  <ind  a  half.  Applications  for  further  use  by  subscribers  and 
clubs  should  be  made  to  F.  C.  Beach,  361  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


An  Improved  Artificial  Light  for   Portraiture. 

IV/IESSRS.  SMITH  and  WILLIS,  of  the  Platinotype  Company,  have 
*  *  patented  a  new  arrangement  for  the  burning  of  magnesium,  that  as 
an  artificial  light  for  portraiture  will,  for  economy,  efficiency,  and  con- 
venience, put  all  its  predecessors  in  the  shade. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  burning  of  magnesium  in  oxygen  for  por- 
traiture. We  believe  that  a  similar  method  was  patented,  and  know  that  it 
was  at  one  time  somewhat  largely  employed,  the  only  difference  between  it 
and  this  being  that  the  oxygen  was  not  supplied  to  the  combustion  vessel 
automatically,  and  the  magnesium  was  not  ignited  by  electricity.  Those 
two  additions  are,  however,  of  such  vast  importance  that  they  are  well 

worthy  of  a  patent,  as  they  are  likely  to 
revolutionize  the  taking  of  portraits  by  arti- 
ficial light. 

^he  following  description  and  illustra- 
tions we  copy  from  The  Amateur  Pho- 
tographer, adding  in  further  explanation 
that  the  oxygen  is  automatically  supplied 
through  the  tube  K  as  fast  as  it  combines 
with  the  burning  magnesium,  and  that  the 
demonstration  alluded  to  was  at  the  Croy- 
don Camera  Club. 

This  means  of  lighting  for  portraiture  is 
not  only  one  of  the  most  simple  and  econo- 
mical, but  is  undoubtedly  efficient,  the  re- 
sults being  equal  in  every  respect  to  daylight  exposures. 

Mr.  Smith's  arrangements  consist  of  a  room,  the  walls  of  which  on  two 
sides  are  coated  with  white ;  upon  one  side  is  thrown  the  light  obtained  by 
burning  some  four  or  five  inches  of  magnesium  ribbon  in  oxygen,  from 
which  it  is  reflected  in  all  directions,  giving  just  the  amount  of  diflPudion 
required  to  produce  that  softness  which  is  so  difficult  to  secure  when  arti- 
ficial lighting  is  used  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  primary  light  does  not 
fall  directly  upon  the  sitter,  and  by  the  judicious  employment  of  a  suitable 
screen  effects  are  easily  controlled. 

In  order  that  the  combustion  of  the  magnesium  shall  be  effected  with- 
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out  the  usual  drawback  of  the  accompanying  diffusion  of  fumes  in  the 
studio,  Mr.  Smith  has  designed  an  ingenious  lamp,  as  follows : 

A  is  a  strong  white  glass  bottle  of  about  three  pints  capacity. 

B,  an  india  rubber  stopper  with  vulcanite  head  (C),  upon  which  are 
mounted  two  electrical  terminals  (D  D),  in  electrical  connection  with  two 
brass  bars,  E  E,  whose  ends  at  F  F  are  connected  by  a  fine  platinum  wire. 
G  is  a  clip  between  which  about  five  inches  of  magnesium  ribbon,  H,  is 

inserted,  and  continued  to  within 
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about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the 
fine  platinum  wire  at  F.  Around 
'  the  said  wire  and  firmly  attached 
to  the  magnesium  ribbon  is  a 
fold  of  paper  previously  steeped 
in  a  strong  solution  of  potassium 
nitrate,  I.  After  attaching  the 
terminal  wires,  J  J,  to  a  powerful 
electric  battery  with  an  inter- 
mediary commutator,  and  the 
tube  K  to  a  supply  of  oxygen  at 
a  pressure  of  about  ij4  atmos- 
pheres, which  is  best  contained 
in  a  small  gasometer,  the  arrangement  is  completed,  dihd  only  requires 
the  connection  of  the  electric  circuit  to  render  the  platinum  wire  at  F  in- 
candescent, which  produces  combustion  in  the  touch-paper  and  thence  to 
the  magnesium  ribbon,  which  is  effected  in  a  few  seconds,  and,  dependent 
upon  the  weight,  burns  from  one  to  three  seconds. 

L  L  is  about  an  inch  of  water  which  is  used  after  each  exposure  to 
wash  from  the  sides  of  the  bottle  the  accumulated  oxide  of  magnesium. 
Duplicate  candles,  consisting  of  the  cork-brass  conductors  and  magnesium 
ribbon,  are  kept  in  readiness,,  and  the  exchange  between  the  exposures  is 
effected  in  a  few  seconds. 

This  lamp  is  supported  upon  an  adjustable  standard,  and  shielded  from 
the  sitter  by  a  semi-circular  reflecting  screen  close  up  to  it. 

Mr.  Smith,  who  was  during  the  demonstration. ably  assisted  by  Mr. 
Beals,  made  several  exposures  upon  members  of  the  audience,  and  an  ex- 
posure of  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  seconds  produced  perfect  negatives. 
The  following  diagram  will  explain  the  relative  position  of  light,  cam- 
era, etc. 

A  A,  the  wall  of  an  ordinary  room  covered  with  white  paper. 

B,  the  installation  for  burning  the  magnesium. 

C,  the  background. 
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D,  a  suitably  colored  screen. 

E,  the  sitter. 

F,  the  camera. 

G,  semi-circular  reflector. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  no  direct  light  falls  upon  the  sitter,  but  is 
reflected  by  the  wall  or  other  white  surface. 

That  the  light  is  efficient,  the  results  before  us  amply  prove.  Moreover, 
a  not  unimportant  consideration  in  its  favor  is  the  fact  that  its  cost  per 
sitter  or  per  portrait  is  considerably  less  than  one  penny. 


o  Photographic  Salon. 

\X7E  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  and  the  Chicago 
Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  have  united  to  inaugurate  an 
exhibition  of  pictorial  photography,  of  the  quality  now  known  as  entitling 
it  to  admission  to  the  so-called  Salon ;  and  have  much  pleasure  in  making 
room  for  the  following  prospectus : 

The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  has  the  honor  to  announce  that  tmder 
joint  management  with  the  Chicago  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers, 
a  Photographic  Salon  will  be  held  in  the  Galleries  of  the  Art  Institute 
from  April  3  to  April  18,  1900. 

The  purpose  of  the  Salon  is  to  exhibit  that  class  of  work  only  in  which 
there  is  distinct  evidence  of  individual  artistic  feeling  and  execution,  the 
pictures  to  be  rigidly  selected  by  a  competent  jury. 

No  awards  are  offered,  and  no  charge  will  be  made  to  exhibitors.  Each 
exhibitor  will  be  furnished  with  a  catalogue,  which  will  be  the  official  noti- 
fication of  acceptance. 

No  exhibitor  may  submit  more  than  ten  pictures,  each  of  which  must 
be  framed  separately.    (Style  of  framing  optional  with  exhibitor.) 

The  title  of  each  picture  and  the  exhibitor's  name  and  address  must  be 
clearly  written  on  the  back  of  the  picture.  Nothing  may  appear  on  front 
of  picture  except  the  title  and  exhibitor's  name. 

No  pictures  may  be  removed  before  the  close  of  the  exhibition. 

Arrangements  will  be  made  for  the  sale  of  pictures,  if  desired,  subject 
to  a  commission  of  20  per  cent. 

Pictures  submitted  for  exhibition  must  be  addressed  to  the  Art  Insti- 
tute of  Chicago,  U.  S.  A.  All  pictures  must  be  forwarded  at  the  owner's 
risk,  carriage  prepaid,  and  delivered  at  the  Institute  not  later  than  5  P.  M., 
March  17, 190a. 

Pictures  must  be  packed  in  boxes.    On  the  inside  of  the  box  cover 
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(which  must  be  screwed  on)  the  name  and  address  of  the  exhibitor  must 
be  written. 

Return  charges  must  be  collected  by  carrier. 

The  management  will  use  all  reasonable  care  to  prevent  any  loss  or 
damage  to  pictures  in  its  charge,  but  will  not  be  responsible  for  such  occur- 
rence. 

Communications  must  be  addressed  to  Frederick  K.  Lawrence,  65  State 
street,  Chicago. 

Jury  of  Selection, — Mr.  Alfred  Stieglitz,  New  York ;  Mr.  Joseph  T. 
Keiley,  Brooklyn ;  Mr.  Clarence  H.  White,  Newark,  O. ;  Miss  Eva  Lau- 
rence Watson,  Philadelphia;  Mr.  Ralph  Clarkson,  Chicago. 

The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago. — C.  L.  Hutchinson,  president  1  William 
R.  French,  director;  N.  H.  Carpenter,  secretary. 

The  Chicago  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers. — T.  George  Hislop, 
president ;  E.  W.  Grievish,  secretary. 

Salon  Committee. — Frederick  K.  Lawrence,  chairman ;  Robert  Craik 
McLean,  Marshall  Wait,  W.  B.  Dyer,  William  F.  James. 

For  further  information,  blank  entry  forms,  etc.,  application  should  be 
made  to  Frederick  K.  Lawrence,  65  State  street,  Chicago*. 


The  Traill  Taylor  Memorial  Lecture. 

By  Major-General  J.  Waterhouse,  LS.C,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 

Royal  Photographic  Society. 

No.  n. 

TEACHINGS  OF  THE  DAGUERREOTYPE. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  When  I  had  the  great 
honor  of  being  invited  by  the  Committee  of  the  Traill  Taylor  Memorial 
to  deliver  the  second  of  the  series  of  Memorial  Lectures,  it  became  a  ques- 
tion what  subject  I  could  best  deal  with  and  would  be  most  appropriate. 

Three  presented  themselves : 

1.  ''The  Eiwlution  of  the  Process  Block,"  which  was  a  subject  in 
which  our  lamented  friend,  Mr.  Traill  Taylor,  took  himself  a  deep  per- 
sonal interest.  • 

2.  "The  Relationship  of  Color  to  Sensitiveness"  which  would  have 
dealt  with  color  photography. 

3.  "Teachings  of  the  Daguerreotype"  which  is  the  subject  selected  by 
the  committee  for  the  present  lecture. 

*  Delivered  on   November   14,   iSgg,   in  the  rooms  of  the  Royal   Photographic 
Society,  to  the  secretary  of  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  report. 
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The  first  lecture,  given  by  Mr.  T.  R.  Dallmeyer,  was  connected  with 
the  optics  of  photography  in  relation  to  the  lens,  which  is  the  first  require- 
ment in  the  practice  of  the  art  with  the  camera. 

The  second  requirement  is  the  sensitive  plate,  and  I  now  propose  to 
take  you  back  to  the  consideration  of  the  earliest  sensitive  photographic 
plates  in  which  silver  haloid  compounds  were  used. 

Value  of  Daguerreotype  as  a  Teaching  Process, — Although  Daguerre- 
otype has  long  been  abandoned,  it  is  capable  of  teaching  us  a  good  deal 
about  the  action  of  light  on  the  silver  haloid  compounds  which  form  the 
basis  of  our  modern  dry  plates,  as  Professor  Meldola  has  pointed  out  in  his 
"Chemistry  of  Photography."  It  may  therefore  well  form  the  starting 
point  of  lectures  in  the  present  series,  dealing  with  photographic  processes 
based  on  salts  of  silver. 

Daguerreotype  was  for  a  long  time  considered  a  unique  and  perfectly 
spegal  process  without  any  intimate  connection  with  the  ordinary  photo- 
graphic processes,  and,  of  course,  so  long  as  mercury  alone  was  used  for 
the  development  of  the  invisible  image  on  the  silver  plates,  it  was  so  to  a 
very  g^eat  extent.  Carey  Lea  was  among  the  first  to  show  that  this  view 
is  erroneous,  and  that  the  Daguerreotype  image  is  subject  to  the  same  laws 
as  govern  the  wet  collodion  and  other  processes  for  making  negatives. 
Last  year  I  was  able  to  go  further  in  this  direction  and  show  that  Da- 
guerreotype plates  could  be  developed  in  st  practical  way  by  the  ordinary 
acid  ferrous  sulphate  and  silver,  or  acid  pyrogallol  and  silver  used  for  wet 
collodion  plates,  as  well  as  with  ordinary  dry  plate  developers,  though  in 
this  latter  case  only  faint  negative  images  were  produced.  I  also  showed 
that  the  sensitive  surface  of  iodized  or  bromo-iodized  silver  could  be  ren- 
dered  more  sensitive  by  treatment  with  suitable  organifiers  or  halogen 
absorbents,  such  as  tannin  and  similar  bodies,  as  in  the  old  dry  collodion 
processes,  and  that  they  could  be  rendered  orthochromatic  or  color-sensi- 
tive by  treatment  with  suitable  dyes,  like  collodion  or  gelatine  plates.  The 
process  may  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  an  epitome  of  the  photo-plate,  and 
from  this  point  of  view  is  of  special  value,  because  it  depends  upon  the 
employment  of  haloid  salts  of  silver  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  the  hal- 
ogen and  the  metal,  and  therefore  in  their  most  simple  and  purest  forms  as 
regards  freedom  from  organic  mixtures  and  complications. 

This  being  the  case,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  derive  a  good  deal  of  valu- 
able information  from  a  careful  investigation  of  this  process  in  its  various 
stages  and  modifications  with  different  halogens  or  combinations  of  them, 
and  with  diflferent  methods  of  developing  and  dissolving  away  the  images 
formed  by  the  action  of  light.  From  such  an  examination  I  think  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  obtain  fuller  knowledge  of  the  probable  nature  and 
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method  of  formation  of  the  invisible  developable  image,  and  even  if  we  do 
not  succeed  in  this,  we  may  at  any  rate  acquire  information  which  may  be 
of  use  in  future  investigations.  The  subject  is  one  of  considerable  diffi- 
culty, and  one  which  I  feel  requires  very  much  fuller  special  knowledge 
and  more  time  and  attention  than  I  have  been  able  to  bestow  upon  it.  In 
fact,  I  have  only  been  able  to  carry  out  a  small  part  of  the  programme  I 
sketched  out  above. 

Description  of  Daguerreotype. — For  the  benefit  of  those  among  you 
who  may  not  know  how  Daguerreotypes  are  produced,  it  may  be  briefly 
stated  that  a  very  highly  polished  surface  of  silver,  either  alone  or  plated 
on  copper,  is  made  sensitive  to  light  by  exposure  to  the  fumes  of  iodine 
and  bromine,  with  or  without  an  admixture  of  chlorine.  After  a  suitable 
exposure  in  the  camera,  which,  even  at  its  best,  is  very  considerably  longer 
than  is  necessary  with  a  gelatine  plate  of  ordinary  rapidity,  the  plate  is 
exposed  to  the  warm  vapors  of  mercury,  which  condenses  and  attaches  it- 
self only  to  those  parts  upon  which  light  has  acted,  and  in  proportion  to 
the  intensity  of  the  action  and  the  length  of  exposure  up  to  a  certain  limit. 
In  this  way  an  image  is  obtained  in  which  the  lights  are  formed  by  a  white 
powdery  amalgam  of  silver  and  mercury,  while  the  shadows  are  formed  by 
the  highly  polished  silver  surface,  which  appears  black  in  contrast  with  the 
whiteness  of  the  amalgam  when  held  in  a  suitable  light.  This  effect  is 
heightened  by  the  process  of  gilding,  which  at  the  same  time  fixes  the 
powdery  image  to  the  plate  and  makes  it  less  susceptible  of  injury. 

I  have  here  some  very  beautiful  specimens  of  Daguerreotypes  taken 
many  years  ago  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  by  the  late  Mr.  C.  Matheson,  and 
presented  to  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  by  Messrs.  Negretti  and 
Zambra.    They  will  give  you  a  good  idea  of  the  results  obtainable. 

It  is  not  necessary,  at  any  rate  for  experimental  purposes,  to  use  sil- 
vered copper  plates.  Glass  silvered  by  the  ordinary  silvering  processes 
answers  very  well  for  most  purposes,  and  is  cheap  and  readily  obtainable. 
It  can  easily  be  polished  with  a  little  rouge  or  zvell-zvashed  tripoli  powder, 
on  a  chamois  leather  pad,  but  in  cases  where  the  surface  was  rather  rough 
and  resisted  the  rouge,  the  polishing  paste  known  as  "Globe  Polish"  has 
given  me  good  results.  It  is  applied  with  soft  cotton  or  cotton  wool.  The 
objection  to  it  is  the  greasiness,  but  this  can  be  removed  by  polishing  off 
with  dry  precipitated  chalk.  Instructive  results  can  also  be  obtained,  even 
more  simply,  on  silver  leaf  laid  down  on  glass  plates  coated  with  a  clear 
crystal  varnish.    Specimens  of  results  on  all  such  plates  are  before  you. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  Daguerreotype  is  that  the  sensitive 
surface  of  the  plate  is  formed  by  the  direct  combination  of  halogens, 
iodine,  bromine  or  chlorine,  generally  the  first  two,  and  sometimes  all 
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three  together,  with  the  metallic  silver  coating  of  the  plate.  The  question 
arises,  therefore,  to  which  of  these  elements  is  the  sensitiveness  due?  To 
the  silver?  to  the  halogens?  or  specially  to  the  combinations?  and  how  is  it 
brought  about? 

Sensitiveness  of  Silver  to  Light. — I  can  find  very  little  recorded  about 
the  sensitiveness  of  metallic  silver  to  light,  beyond  the  fact  that  Moser 
found  that  silver,  in  common  with  most  other  metals,  was  sensitive  to 
light.  He  exposed  a  silver  plate  for  some  hours  in  weak  sunlight  under  a 
dark  cut-out  screen  which  was  not  in  contact  with  it,  and  when  the  plate, 
which  showed  no  change,  had  been  allowed  to  cool,  it  was  exposed  to  the 
vapor  of  mercury  at  about  170''  F.  A  clear  image  of  the  screen  was  pro- 
duced, those  parts  where  the  light  had  acted  had  caused  the  deposition  of  a 
quantity  of  mercury.  Plates  of  dark  mirror  glass  and  copper  treated  in 
the  same  manner  showed  the  same  result. 

The  series  of  phenomena  which  were  dealt  with  in  Moser*s  researchs, 
especially  those  connected  with  the  production  of  contact  images,  are,  how- 
ever, so  peculiar  in  their  results  that  it  is  still  difficult  to  know  to  what 
cause  they  are  really  due.  They  have  generally  been  attributed  either  to 
some  impurity  of  the  surface  itself,  to  vapors  given  off  by  it,  or  to  thin 
films  of  air  or  other  substances  in  contact  with  it  or  otherwise  affecting  it. 
Robert  Hunt  was  of  opinion  that  many  of  Moser's  effects  were  due  to  heat 
or  thermic  radiations. 

In  discussing  the  contact  phenomena  the  discovery  of  the  sensitiveness 
of  silver  to  light,  as  shown  by  the  experiment  described,  has  been  over- 
looked, but  I  have  been  able  to  verify  it,  and,  in  addition,  to  obtain  a  visi- 
ble printed  out  image  on  the  plain  silver  plate  without  any  previous  prepar- 
ation— as  you  will  see — also  on  silvered  glass  plates.  In  both  cases  the 
light  seems  to  exercise  a  bleaching  action,  i,  e.,  the  exposed  parts  appear 
lighter  than  the  unexposed,  and  attract  the  vapor  of  mercury.  By  other 
experiments  as  to  the  electrical  behavior  of  silver  partly  exposed  to  light 
and  partly  unexposed,  both  in  the  dry  state  and  immersed  in  water  and 
other  liquids,  I  have  found  that  silver,  though  not  very  sensitive,  does 
show  undoubted  sensitiveness,  and  it  is  also  shown  by  the  change  of  color 
of  silver  deposited  on  the  cathode  plate  of  a  cell  through  which  an  electric 
current  has  been  passed. 

Carey  Lea  found  that  the  three  forms  of  allotropic  silver  he  obtained, 
viz. :  A,  the  red  soluble ;  B,  the  dark  brown  or  blue  insoluble  variety ;  and 
C,  the  golden  colored,  were  acted  on  by  light.  A  and  B  became  brown 
after  some  hours'  exposure,  but  with  C  the  color  became  lighter.  This 
last  result  is  similar  to  some  of  my  own  observations. 

The  oxides  of  silver  are  all  sensitive  to  light  and  are  decomposed  by  it. 
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According  to  Hunt  they  lose  oxygen  by  exposure,  being  first  converted 
into  a  suboxide  and  then  into  metallic  silver.  In  presence  of  organic  mat- 
ter the  reduction  is  more  complete. 

Hydrogen  Peroxide  a  Sensitizer  for  Silver, — I  have  also  obtained  some 
^ery  interesting  results  with  silvered  glass  plates  fumed  with  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  before  exposure,  and  find  that  it  is  capable  of  acting  somewhat 
in  the  same  way  as  iodine  in  sensitizing  the  plate. 

Mendeleeff  remarks  that  the  nearest  approach  to  the  properties  of  hy- 
-drogen  peroxide  is  affqrded  by  a  non-metallic  element — chlorine ;  its  action 
on  coloring  matters,  its  capacity  for  oxidizing  and  for  evolving  oxygen 
from  many  oxides,  is  analogous  to  that  exhibited  by  hydrogen  peroxide.  I 
do  not  know  to  what  extent  this  similarity  of  hydrogen  peroxide  to  chlor- 
ine extends  to  the  other  halogens,  but  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  relation 
and  that  we  find  that  hydrogen  peroxide  can  act  as  a  sensitizer  to  silver 
seems  worth  noting  for  further  inquiry.  I  have  here  three  plates,  one  sen- 
sitized by  fuming  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  another  with  chlorine,  and 
the  third  with  iodine ;  the  results,  after  exposure  to  light  and  development 
with  mercury,  are  practically  the  same  on  all  three. 

In  the  case  of  the  Daguerreotype,  as  in  other  photographic  processes 
with  silver  compounds,  the  sensitiveness  of  silver  itself  to  light  has  hither- 
to not  been  regarded  as  in  any  way  an  essential  factor  in  producing  the 
results,  which  are  usually  attributed  to  the  action  of  light  upon  the  haloid 
compounds.  It  is,  however,  certainly  of  interest  to  know  that  it  is  sensi- 
tive and  even  visibly  so,  and  that  images  can  be  produced  upon  it  by  the 
action  of  light  which  may  be  developed  by  condensation  of  mercury  vapor, 
or  by  the  precipitation  of  molecular  silver  with  an  ordinary  acid  iron  and 
-silver  developing  solution.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  nearly  all  the  photographic 
phenomena,  such  as  the  development  of  an  invisible  image,  the  production 
•of  a  visible  image,  reversal  by  over-exposure,  and  the  effects  of  pressure  in 
procuring  a  developable  image,  can  be  shown  on  the  plain  silver  plate. 

'  A  further  investigation  into  the  nature  of  these  images  would  be  very 
interesting,  and  might  show  that  the  part  played  by  the  silver  is  a  more  im- 
portant one  than  is  usually  assigned  to  it,  and  that  this  is  the  case  seems  to 
"be  shown  by  some  of  the  results  obtained  in  printing  out  on  the  iodized 
Daguerreotype  plates. 

Properties  of  the  Halogens, — We  now  come  to  the  halogens  generally 
used  in  combination  with  silver.  Though  not  very  sensitive  to  light  in  the 
pure  form,  chlorine,  iodine  and  bromine  are  so  when  combined  with  other, 
substances.  They  are  all  marked  by  their  strong  affinity  for  hydrogen,  and 
to  this  is  probably  due  the  ready  decomposition  of  substances  containing 
them,  when  exposed  to  light  in  presence  of  water,  or  organic  substances 
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containing  hydrogen.  Compounds  of  chlorine  are  the  most  readily  decom- 
posed in  presence  of  hydrogen,  then  those  of  bromine,  and  lastly,  thos6  of 
iodine. 

Chlorine  may  be  combined  directly  with  hydrogen  under  the  action  of 
light,  but  not  iodine.  Bromine  and  hydrogen  combine  under  the  influence 
of  light  at  196°  C,  and  form  hydrobromic  acid.  Watery  solutions  of 
chlorine  and  bromine  are  decomposed  by  light,  with  formation  of  the  cor- 
responding hydrogen  acids.  A  watery  solution  of  iodine  is  not  decom- 
posed by  light,  but  a  solution  in  alcohol  is  so  to  a  slight  extent.  The  blue 
iodide  of  starch  is  distinctly  sensitive  to  light. 

The  relation  of  the  halogens  to  hydrogen  is  the  reverse  of  their  rela- 
tions to  oxygen,  for  which  the  iodine  has  a  much  greater  affinity  than 
chlorine,  while  bromine  occupies  an  intermediate  position.  In  presence  of 
water,  iodine  can  act  as  an  oxidizer,  but  has  very  little  bleaching  power. 
Iodine,  however,  does  not  combine  with  oxygen  under  the  influence  of  sun- 
light, either  in  presence  or  absence  of  water.  There  is  no  combination, 
either  between  bromine  and  chlorine,  with  oxygen  in  sunlight.  It  may  be 
noted  also  that  oxygen  is  not  converted  into  ozone  by  the  action  of  sun- 
light. 

According  to- Mendeleeff  (Ertglish  translation,  fifth  edition,  I.,  465), 
under  the  influence  of  light  chlorine  is  able  to  replace  hydrogen  by  virtue  of 
an  action  termed  metalepsis,  which  is  always  accompanied  by  the  forma- 
tion of  hydrochloric  acid.  In  the  dark  chlorine  does  not  usually  act  on 
hydrogen  compounds,  but  the  action  commences  under  the  influence  of 
light.  The  direct  action  of  the  sun's  rays  is  particularly  propitious  to  it. 
It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  presence  of  traces  Of  iodine  added  to  the  svb- 
stance  subjected  to  metalepsis  often  produces  the  same  effect  as  sunlight. 
This  action  may  be  due  to  the  formation  of  iodine  chloride,  which  reacts 
more  easily  than  chlorine.  Bromine  and  iodine  possess  the  same  properties. 
Iodine  itself,  however,  does  not  act  by  metalepsis  on  hydrocarbons  on  ac- 
count of  the  easy  decomposability  of  hydriodic  acid,  especially  under  the 
influence  of  light. 

As  not  only  their  oxygen  compounds,  but  also  their  hydrogen  com- 
pounds, have  acid  properties,  the  halogens  are  elements  of  an  exclusively 
acid  character.  This  character  is  more  strongly  developed  in  them  than  in 
any  other  elements.  This  acid  character  of  the  halogens  is  very  distinctly 
marked  in  all  photographic  processes. 

Robert  Hunt  says  of  them  ("Researches  on  Light,"  p.  279) :  "Chlorine, 
iodine  and  bromine,  it  is  well  known,  act  with  considerable  energy  upon 
metallic  bodies.  If,  however,  any  polished  metal  is  exposed  to  the  action 
of  them  in  a  diluted  state,  the  combination  is  at  first  exceedingly  small,  and 
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the  films  that  are  formed  by  either  of  these  three  elementary  bodies  upon 
any  metal  undergo  considerable  change  under  the  influence  of  the  sun.  In 
most  cases  it  appears  that  these  bodies  are  set  free,  and  the  metal  left  in  a 
state  of  very  fine  division  or  oxidation.  Copper,  tin,  iron,  zinc,  lead,  pew- 
ter, bismuth,  and  several  other  metals  have  afforded  the  same  results.  It 
is  still  more  remarkable  that  films  of  bromine  or  iodine  on  glass  are  found 
under  the  action  of  the  sun  to  act  in  a  similar  manner." 

Combinations  of  Halogens  with  Silver, — According  to  Mendeleeflf  sil- 
ver gives  insoluble  and  exceedingly  stable  compounds  with  the  halogens. 
They  are  obtained  by  double  decomposition  with  great  facility  whenever  a 
silver  salt  comes  into  contact  with  halogen  salts.  (As  I  lately  showed,  this 
combination  takes  place  even  with  dry  powdered  salts.)  The  degree  of 
affinity  of  silver  for  iodine  is  greater  than  that  for  chlorine  or  bromine,  so 
that  when  exposed  to  light  the  iodide  does  not  part  with  its  iodine  as  the 
chloride  and  bromide  do  with  a  portion  of  their  chlorine  and  bromine. 

Beketoff  has  explained  the  fact  that  silver  iodide  is  more  stable  than 
the  chloride  or  oxide  by  an  original  hypothesis — that  the  most  stable  com- 
pounds are  those  in  which  the  weights  of  the  combined  substances  are 
equal.  Thus  silver  oxide  is  less  stable  than  the  chloride,  and  the  iodide  is 
the  most  stable. 

Silver  iodide  is  also  more  stable  in  respect  to  the  action  of  light  than 
silver  chloride.  Silver  chloride  quickly  darkens  and  appears  to  be  decom- 
posed into  chlorine  and  silver.  Silver  bromide  and  iodide  are  much  more 
sloA^ly  acted  on  by  light,  and,  according  to  certain  observations,  when  pure 
they  are  quite  unacted  on;  at  least,  they  do  not  change  in  weight,  so  that  if 
they  are  acted  on  by  light,  the  change  they  undergo  must  be  one  of  a 
change  in  structure  of  their  parts  and  not  of  decomposition,  as  it  is  in  sil- 
ver chloride.  Silver  iodide  in  presence  of  a  large  excess  of  silver,  as  in 
the  Daguerreotype  plate,  darkens  as  readily  as  the  chloride  does  when  ex- 
posed with  excess  of  silver  nitrate. 

As  a  combination  of  silver  with  iodine  vapor  forms  the  basis  of  the 
sensitive  surface  of  the  Daguerreotype  plate  we  may  first  of  all  consider  it. 

Silver  Iodide. — Silver  iodide  is  usually  formed  by  precipitation  from 
mixtures  of  solutions  of  silver  nitrate  and  potassium  or  other  metallic 
iodide.  Accordingly  as  the  silver  or  iodine  is  in  excess  it  has  either  a  full 
yellow  color  and  is  slightly  darkened  by  light,  or  a  very  pale  yellow  color, 
almost  white,  and  is  scarcely  changed  in  color  by  light. 

We  are,  however,  more  interested  in  the  comparatively  little  known 
forms  of  anhydrous  iodide  produced  by  the  direct  union  of  silver  and 
iodine,  and  generally  in  immediate  contact  with  metallic  silver. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  composition  and  behavior  under  the 
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influence  of  light  of  the  sensitive  surface  of  silver  iodide  on  the  Daguerre- 
otype plate,  it  niay  be  as  well  to  examine  the  action  of  iodine  upon  silver  in 
a  very  fine  state  of  division.  This  can  be  readily  done  by  adding  iodine  in 
various  proportions  to  precipitated  silver,  and  the  resulting  mixtures  are 
more  easily  tested  with  various  reagents  than  can  be  done  on  a  plate. 

Unless  the  iodine  is  in  a  very  small  proportion  compared  with  the  sil- 
ver powder,  the  two  may  combine  with  a  sudden  rise  of  temperature  and 
flame,  the  iodine  going  off  in  violet  fumes.  The  iodine  must  therefore  be 
added  only  a  little  at  a  time,  and  be  kept  constantly  stirred.  In  this  way 
the  full  quantity  required  to  produce  the  iodide,  Agl,  may  be  added. 

Mixing  precipitated  silver  thus  with  iodine  in  different  proportions, 
such  a^  108  parts  by  weight  of  silver  to  12.7,  37.1,  63.5,  95.2,  and  127  parts 
by  weight  of  iodine,  we  obtain  a  series  of  powders  varying  in  color  from  a 
gray  or  chocolate  brown  to  an  olive  yellow,  and  finally  brick-red  tint.  This 
last  was  shown  by  the  preparation  containing  108  parts  of  silver  to  127  of 
iodine.  It  still  contained  a  quantity  of  uncombined  iodine  as  well  as  some 
uncombined  silver  inside  the  grains,  but  if  left  in  the  air  for  a  short  time 
the  excess  of  iodine  evaporated  and  the  powder  turned  to  a  deep  orange 
yellow. 

All  the  lower  compounds  are  readily  blackened  by  light,  but  the  higher 
ones,  with  63.5  parts  of  iodine  (subodide^  Agg  I,  [?])  and  upwards,  are 
not  so  visibly  blackened,  and  with  the  full  quantity  of  silver  and  iodine  to 
form  the  iodide  (Agl)  the  mixture  does  not  blacken  at  all  in  the  light,  just 
in  the  same  way  as  the  ordinary  yellow  iodide  prepared  by  precipitation  is 
not  blackened. 

This  shows  that  the  blackening  is  a  function  of  the  silver,  increasing 
with  the  excess  of  silver,  and  diminishing,  or  entirely  disappearing,  with 
excess  of  iodine. 

If,  however,  we  add  precipitated  silver  to  iodine  the  yellow  iodide  is 
not  formed  at  all,  even  when  the  full  combining  proportion  of  silver  is 
added.  This  seems  to  be  due  to  the  iodine  forming  a  coating  on  the  silver 
grains  which  stops  further  action.  The  resulting  compotind  is  of  a  dark 
brown  color  wth  no  grains  of  yellow  iodide,  as  is  the  case  when  the  iodine 
is  added  to  excess  of  silver.  By  leaving  the  brown  mixture  till  the  excess 
of  iodine  has  gone  we  obtain  the  same  brick-red  compound,  which  be- 
comes yellowish  on  further  exposure  to  the  air.  If  more  silver  be  added  to 
take  up  the  excess  of  iodine,  the  lower  compounds  are  formed.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  very  closely  examine  these  curious  compounds  or  mixtures  of 
silver  and  iodine,  but  they  seem  worth  further  investigation. 

There  is  one  curious  fact  connected  with  the  darkening  of  these  mix- 
tures or  lower  iodides  which  has  already  been  noted,  and  that  is  that  there 
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is  no  loss  of  weight  after  exposure  to  light.  Iodine  is  not  set  free,  as  is  the 
case  with  chlorine  or  bromine,  and  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  the  action 
really  is,  and  whether  there  is  any  chemical  decomposition  by  catalysis  or 
otherwise,  or  whether  the  change  is  only  structural.  Recent  researches  by 
H.  Scholl,  to  which  attention  will  be  drawn  further  on,  seem  to  throw  con- 
siderable light  upon  this  question. 

Composition  of  Sensitive  Surface  of  Daguerreotype  Plate. — ^That  the 
sensitive  surface  of  the  Daguerreotype  plate  is  formed  by  one  of  these 
lower  compounds  of  silver  and  iodine  and  not  of  the  pure  iodide,  Agl,  is, 
I  think,  shown  by  the  fact  that  if  we  iodize  a  thin  film  of  silver  leaf  or  sil- 
ver on  glass  till  all  the  silver  has  combined  with  iodine  we  obtain  an  almost 
transparent  pale  yellow  film  which  no  longer  darkens  very  visibly,  even  in 
bright  sunshine,  and  is  very  insensitive,  requiring  long  exposures  to  pro- 
duce even  the  developable  image.  If,  however,  we  expose  a  fairly  thick 
plate  of  silver  for  several  hours  to  the  fumes  of  iodine,  this  yellow  iodide  is 
not  formed  at  all,  and  we  have  instead  a  dark  brownish  or  olive-colored 
deposit  which  is  readily  darkened  by  light  just  as  the  iodized  silver  mix- 
tures were,  and  as  the  Daguerreotype  plate  is.  Some  of  this  darkened 
deposit  treated  with  potassium  iodide  partly  dissolved,  the  remainder  still 
retaining  its  blackness ;  the  addition  of  distilled  water  turned  it  yellow ;  the 
further  addition  of  KI  further  dissolved  it,  but  still  left  a  dark  purplish 
precipitate,  which  being  treated  with  nitric  acid  behaved  exactly  like  the 
original  unexposed  deposit,  evolving  iodine.  HCl  gave  no  precipitate  of 
silver  chloride,  and  therefore  free  metallic  silver  could  not  have  been 
present. 

Hence  the  surface  of  the  Daguerreotype  plate  may  be  looked  upon  as 
iodized  silver,  or  a  compound  containing  a  very  small  proportion  of  iodine 
in  more  or  less  loose  combination  with  a  large  excess  of  silver.  On  expos- 
ure to  light  no  iodine  is  set  free  or  lost,  but  compounds  are  formed  at  the 
surface  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  silver  and  therefore  darkening 
more  readily  up  to  a  certain  limit,  while  the  iodine  penetrates  more  deeply 
and  attacks  the  underlying  silver  surfaces.  That  this  is  the  case  is  shown 
by  the  fact,  reported  by  Moser  and  also  by  Robert  Hunt,  that  the  darkened 
surface  of  an  exposed  Daguerreotype  plate  may  be  removed  several  times 
over  and  still  the  under  surface  will  remain  sensitive.  I  have  myself  done 
this  fifteen  times  over  without  exhausting  the  iodine  or  entirely  destroying 
the  printed-out  image  first  impressed  on  the  plate,  and  it  was  very  remark- 
able how  this  original  image  came  up  apart  from  the  ground  after  each 
exposure,  which  was  taken  up  to  solarization  point,  or  beyond. 

If,  however,  the  proportion  of  silver  to  iodine  is  normal  or  in  defect, 
and  we  have  the  anhydrous  yellow  iodide  or  orange  superiodide  formed, 
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we  find  that  it  does  not  darken  in  light,  or  only  becomes  a  deeper  yellow. 
A  sample  of  pure  yellow  iodide,  which  was  obtained  from  a  well  known 
firm,  shows  this  effect  very  distinctly  on  exposure  to  strong  simlight,  but 
it  loses  this  deeper  color  again  in  the  dark,  becoming  once  more  a  pale 
lemon  yellow. 

Professor  Meldola  has  suggested  that  the  silver  iodide  on  the  Da- 
guerreotype plate  forms  its  own  sensitizer,  and  from  what  I  have  seen  of 
the  deepening  in  color  of  the  above  samples  of  iodide  and  others  under  the* 
influence  of  light,  or  when  treated  with  an  excess  of  iodine,  I' have  little 
doubt  that  this  is  the  case.  As  we  shall  see. later  on,  iodine  may  even  exert 
an  active  sensitizing  action  upon  silver  iodide. 

Talbot's  Iodine  Rings. — One  of  the  most  striking  points  with  regard  to 
the  action  of  iodine  on  a  polished  silver  plate  is  the  series  of  interference 
colors  it  produces,  in  accordance  with  the  thickness  or  varying  composi- 
tion of  the  film  of  iodide  produced,  and  I  cannot  do  better  than  show  you 
an  old  experiment  which  was  first  tried  by  Fox  Talbot  and  described  in 
the  Athenaeum  for  1839,  p.  643,  also  in  Hunt's  "Researches  on  Light,"  p. 
102.  If  we  place  a  small  crystal  of  iodine  on  a  polished  silver  plate  or  a 
silvered  glass  and  warm  it  gently  with  a  spirit  lamp,  we  shall  at  once  see 
a  series  of  about  seven  sets  of  concentric  rings  forming  prismatic  or  inter- 
ference colors  exactly  similar  to  those  of  Newton's  rings,  or  rather  Nobili's 
rings,  which  are  Newton's  rings  reversed.  First,  outside  we  have  a  bright 
yellow,  and  within  this  there  arise  successively  rings  of  green,  red  and 
blue,  and  then  again  a  fine  yellow  circle,  centered  by  a  grayish  spot  on  the 
place  occupied  by  the  iodine.  Now,  if  we  cover  up  one-half  of  the  series  of 
colored  rings  and  take  the  plate  into  the  sunshine,  we  shall  see  one  of  tht 
most  striking  and  beautiful  exemplifications  of  the  action  of  light  it  is  pos- 
sible to  conceive.  The  rings  are  sensitive  to  light,  their  colors  change  and 
become  intensified,  producing  quite  a  new  series  of  rich  prismatic  tints 
which  completely  illustrate  and  prove  the  fact  I  have  j6st  drawn  your  at- 
tention to,  that  darkening  increases  in  proportion  to  the  excess  of  silver 
and  lessens  with  the  increase  of  iodine.  The  outer  circle,  which  before  ex- 
posure was  only  a  pale  rose  color  (the  most  sensitive  iodide  color),  is  now 
a  deep  brilliant  green,  shading  into  a  strong  reddish  violet,  and  then  into  a 
beautiful  dark  blue,  succeeded  by  a  broad  white  or  very  pale  green  merg- 
ing into  a  deep  yellow,  succeeded  by  a  series  of  fine,  well-marked  concen- 
tric rings  of  much  the  same  tint  as  the  original  unexposed  rings,  but 
deeper  and  brighter.  The  tints  vary  somwhat,  according  to  the  length  of 
exposure.  The  outer  rings,  produced  by  the  thinnest  stratum  of  iodized 
silver,  furthest  from  the  center,  must  be  in  a  very  loose  state  of  chemical 
aggregation.    Talbot  says  the  colored  rings  seem  to  consist  of  silver  iodide 
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in  various  stages  of  development.  If  we  turn  the  plates  downward  at  an 
angle  of  45**  to  the  light,  we  shall  see  that  the  colors  are  reversed  and  show 
complementary  tints. 

There  is  another  method,  due,  I  believe,  to  Wiener,  by  which  these 
colors  can  be  shown,  and  almost  more  brilliantly,  by  resting  the  plate  on  a 
glass  cylinder  while  being  iodized.  This  produces  a  double  set  of  colored 
bands,  one  on  each  side  of  the  central  blank  space,  as  you  will  see.  Viewed 
by  reflected  light  the  complementary  colors  are  very  rich,  and  almost  fluor- 
escent in  their  luminous  intensity. 

These  gorjg^eous  tints  do  not,  however,  represent  any  distinct  chemical 
change  in  the  composition  of  the  sensitive  surface,  beyond  the  production 
of  films  of  iodized  silver  of  varying  thickness,  and  if  after  exposure  to 
light  we  subipit  the  plate  to  the  fumes  of  mercury  vapor,  or  treat  it  with 
an  acid  iron  and  silver  developer,  we  shall  get  no  distinct  image  of  the 
series  of  rings,  but  only  two  or  three  bands  or  regions  of  increased  or 
diminished  sensitiveness.  With  short  exposures  these  bands  are  fairly 
distinct,  as  you  will  see  from  the  example  I  have  with  me.  The  same  re- 
sult is  obtained  with  images  simply  fixed  with  hyposulphite  of  soda.  The 
outermost  rings  show  an  increase  of  action,  which  is  succeeded  in  the  broad 
bluish  or  greenish  white  band  by  a  decrease,  the  action  increasing  again 
towards  the  central  series  of  rings.  The  behavior  of  these  colored  rings 
under  colored  glasses  will  be  noticed  further  on. 

Relative  Sensitiveness  of  Tints  Produced  by  Iodizing. — ^The  relative 
sensitiveness  of  the  various  tints  produced  on  the  surface  of  a  Daguerreo- 
type plate  by  the  vapor  of  iodine  was  first  studied  by  Professor  J.  W. 
Draper,  of  New  York,  and  his  results  are  recorded  in  a  paper  published  in 
the  L.  D.  E,  Phil,  Mag,  for  September,  1841.  He  found  that  the  plate 
passed  through  the  following  stages  of  color : 

I  St,  lemon  yellow;  2d,  golden  yellow;  3d,  reddish  yellow;  4th,  blue; 
Sth,  lavender ;  6th,  metallic ;  7th,  yellow ;  8th,  reddish ;  9th,  green,  etc.,  the 
differences'  in  color  being  produced  by  the  differences  of  thickness  in  the 
film  of  iodide,  and  not  by  any  difference  of  chemical  composition. 

Talbot's  rings  show  this  fairly  clearly ;  the  outer  rings  are  colored  much 
as  stated  by  Draper ;  then  comes  the  strong  second  yellow,  followed  by  red 
and  green,  and  as  the  iodine  acts  longer  and  produces  a  thicker  film,  the 
rings  become  closer  and  darker,  as  well  as  less  sensitive  to  light.  I  find, 
however,  that  they  attract  mercury  vapor  readily  after  exposure. 

Having  prepared  nine  plates  showing  the  different  tints  above  indi- 
cated, Draper  exposed  them  under  uniform  conditions  to  the  light  of  a  gas 
flame,  and  found  that  No.  i  showed  a  well-marked  action;  No.  2  still 
stronger,  but  that  the  rays  had  less  and  less  influence  down  to  No.  6 
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(metallic),  in  which  they  appeared  to  be  almost  without  action;  but  in  No. 
7  (second  yellow),  they  had  recovered  their  original  power,  being  as  ener- 
getic as  in  No.  2,  and  from  that  they  declined  again. 

Hence,  as  Draper  says,  we  see  that  the  sensitiveness  of  the  iodide  of 
silver  is  by  no  means  constant ;  that  it  observes  periodical  changes  depend- 
ing on  the  optical  qualities  of  the  film  and  not  on  its  chemical  composition ; 
that  by  bringing  the  iodide  into  those  circumstances  that  it  reflects  the  blue 
rays,  we  greatly  rediice  its  sensitiveness,  and  still  more  so  when  we  adjust 
its  thickness  So  as  to  give  it  a  gray  metallic  aspect.  But  the  moment  we  go 
beyond  this  and  restore  by  an  increased  thickness  its  original  yellow  color, 
we  restore  also  its  sensitiveness. 

Upon  this  and  other  observations,  Draper,  so  early  as  1841,  laid  down, 
among  others;  two  important  propositions  upon  which  all  photographic 
action  is  based. 

"That  the  chemical  action  produced  by  the  rays  of  light  depends  upon 
the  absorption  of  those  rays  by  sensitive  bodies ;  just  as  an  increase  of  tem- 
^perature  is  produced  by  the  absorption  of  those  of  heat. 

"That  the  sensitiveness  of  any  given  substance  depends  on  its  chemical 
nature  and  optical  qualities  conjointly,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  exalt  or 
diminish  the  sensitiveness  of  any  chemical  compound  by  changing  the 
character  of  its  optical  relations." 

The  first  of  these  propositions  has  been  termed  by  Professor  Meldola 
Draper's  law. 

The  practical  application  and  extension  of  this  principle  led  the  late 
Dr.  H.  W.  Vogel  to  the  discovery  of  the  modern  system  of  orthochromatic 
photography,  and  by  applying  suitable  dyes,  or,  as  he  called  them,  optical 
sensitizers,  to  the  ordinary  photographic  dry  plates,  he  found  that  they 
could  be  rendered  sensitive  to  the  rays  at  the  less  refrangible  end  of  the 
spectrum  for  which  they  are  ordinary  insensitive.  I  cannot,  at  present,  go 
further  into  this  question,  but  it  is  important  to  note  that  this  most  im- 
portant discovery  was  based  to  some  extent  upon  Draper's  observations  of 
the  different  degrees  of  sensitiveness  produced  on  Daguerreotype  plates, 
according  as  the  color  of  the  sensitive  surface  of  silver  iodide  affected  its 
absorption  of  the  rays  of  light. 

(To  be  eontinued.) 
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Communications  for  the  oditon,  pictures  for  criticism  (only  one  print  at  a  time),  and  appa  - 
ratus  and  material  for  examination,  should  be  sent  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tios^a  Centre,  N.  Y. 


755.    E.  M.  MnxER. — "The  Mouth  of  the  Creek"  is  a  fairly  good  photograph  of 
a  not  very  interesting  subject    Its  principal  fault  is  a  want  of  contrast  and  gradation, 
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faults  of  technique,  and  the  too  straight  line  of  the  middle  distance,  a  fault  of 
selection.      A  careful  study  of  Burnet's  "Essays"  would  be  helpful  to  you. 

756.  S.  T.  CusTiN. — ''Sunrise  on  the  Lake."  Nature  is  not  often  artistic  in 
her  arrangements,  and  you  have  in  this  not  caught  her  at  her  best,  nor  made  the  best 
of  what  you  had.  By  waiting  a  little  longer  you  might  have  got  a  better  arrange- 
ment of  clouds,  and  a  little  more  light  on  the  foreground  and  water.  The  great  mass 
of  blackness  on  these  does  not  to  us  suggest  anything  like  sunrise,  and  certainly  is 
not  picturesque.  To  produce  such  subjects  at  their  best  you  must  watch  and  wait, 
and  know  what  you  are  watching  and  waiting  for. 

757.  F.  E.  Bronson. — The  unnamed  print  is  better  selected  than  photographed, 
although  even  in  the  selection  there  is  room  for  improvement.  The  small  piece  of 
foreground  and  tree  on  the  left  are  too  much  in  a  straight  vertical  line,  and  are  not 
large  enough  to  satisfactorily  balance  tht  heavier  mass  on  the  left.  Then,  the  sky 
and  the  landscape  tell  a  different  story;  the  former  is  full  of  brilliant  light,  while  the' 
latter  conveys  the  idea  of  its  being  the  grayest  of  the  gray.  Contrast  in  light  and 
shade  is  as  essential  as  in  lines. 

758.  W.  M.  Williams. — "Doan  Brook."  Ifi  this  you  have  got  still  nearer  the 
true  values;  indeed  so  far  as  that  is  concerned  it  is  very  satisfactory,  and  would, 
in  our  opinion,  be  still  more  so  if  not  quite  so  deeply  toned,  rather  on  the  warm,  than 
on  the  cold  side.  The  one  serious  fault  as  a  picture  is  the  straight  horizontal  line, 
apparently  a  rail,  over  which  the  water  flows,  and  so  lighted  that  it  seems  a  whiti 
line  drawn  with  white  ink.  Bad  as  that  is  it  is  made  worse  by  its  frequent  repetition 
in  the  pool  below,  as  if  a  painter's  graining  comb  had  been  drawn  across  it.  The  sky 
line  is  also  a  little  too  straight,  so  that  we  must  conclude  that  a  different  point  of 
view  would  have  been  better.  You  arc  on  the  right  road  for  good  work,  but  must 
give  more  attention  to  what  may  seem  little  matters,  but  which  make  all  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure.  Never  forget  that  it  is  not  how  things  look 
in  nature  or  on  the  ground  glass,  but  how  they  will  appear  in  the  print,  and  that  such 
reflections  should  be  prevented  by  troubling  the  water  before  exposure. 

759.  James  Thomson. — The  portrait  is  an  excellent  example  of  arrangement 
and  lighting,  but  the  photography  might  have  been  improved.  The  values  are  far 
from  true,  the  white  of  the  collar  being  not  higher  than  the  white  of  the  face  and 
hands.  A  longer  exposure  would  have  enabled  you  to  get  a]!  the  detail  you  wanted 
long  before  face  and  hands  were  opaque  in  the  negative.  Then,  although  we  do  not 
object  to  necessary  work  on  the  negative  or  print,  we  decidedly  object  to  its  being 
such  as  is  so  clearly  seen  as  that  you  have  put  on  the  book,  and  behind  and  above 
the  figure.  A  longer  exposure  and  careful  development  would  have  made  this  a  very 
fine  portrait.    We  may  reproduce  it. 

760.  C.  G.  MooRE. — "A  Misty  Day."  We  like  this,  and  cannot  suggest  an  im- 
provement, unless  it  had  been  possible  to  introduce  a  figure.  But  figures  are  so 
risky,  that  unless  you  get  the  really  suitable,  and  can  make  them  do  their  part  to 
perfection,  they  are  better  left  out.  The  suggestion  of  a  gray  misty  day  is  here  to 
perfection,  and  the  arrangement  could  not  have  been  improved.    See  page  55. 

761.  G.  E.  Fttch. — "The  Lizard."  There  is  nothing  to  criticise  in  a  part  of  a 
cliff  and  a  spur  of  rock  on  which  is  a  root  that  may  be  likened  to  some  animal,  ex- 
cept to  say  that  if  it  was  worth  photographing  as  a  curiosity  it  should  have  been 
much  sharper;  that  is,  the  definition  should  have  been  sufficient  to  show  what  kind 
of  material  the  parts  consisted  of.     It  has  no  pictorial  value. 

762.  C.  H.  Eldon. — "Waiting  for  the  Signal"  is  a  fairly  good  photograph  of  a 
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stationary  engine,  spoiled  by  a  man  and  a  boy  standing  staring  at  the  camera,  and 
worse  still,  the  boy  has  moved  till  face  and  figure  are  blured.  When  you  introduce 
figures,  see  that  they  are  made  to  appear  in  action,  not,  as  they  are  here,  unmistak- 
ably standing  to  be  photographed. 

763.  G.  R.  BoswoRTH. — "By  Quiet  Waters"  is  a  beautiful  topographical  sub- 
ject, beautifully  photographed,  and  with  the  rare  quality  of  very  nearly  true  values 
and  a  really  fine  sky.  A  little  longer  exposure  would  have  given  just  the  wanting 
lighting  up  of  the  deeper  shadows,  and  lowered  the  few  all  too  high  lights  of  the 
one  or  two  rails  of  the  fence  on  the  left,  and  the  posts  in  the  water.  One  who  can 
photograph  so  well  should  not  be  content  with  the  topographical,  but  should  go  in 
heart  and  soul  for  the  pictorial. 

764.  C.  A.  W. — "Lonely  Lane,"  as  photographed,  has  no  interest,  and  makes 
no  impression  or  suggestion  as  a  picture  should.  It  is  a  dull,  uniform  gray,  without 
light  or  shade  or  contrast  of  any  kind,  or  detail  in  any  part.  You  should  study 
Burnet's  "Essays,"  or  Robinson's  "Picture  Making  by  Photography,"  either  of 
which,  with  your  desire  to  make  pictures,  would  be  helpful. 

■ 

765.  W.  H.  Phillips. — "Light  and  Shade"  has  two  serious  faults,  the  roadway 
beginning  and  ending  in  the  middle  of  the  composition,  and  the  lights  too  many  and 
too  scattered;  while  the  shadows  arc  simply  black,  without  any  detail  or  lighting  up. 
The  exposure  has  been  much  too  short,  and  pictorial  effect  not  sufficiently  considered. 
A  road  should  be  made  to  lead  to  somewhere,  and  not  stop  in  the  center  of  the 
picture.  A  photograph  that  does  not  afford  food  for  thought  is  not  in  any  sense 
a  picture. 

766.  C.  H.  Cakroll. — "The  Way-side  Oak"  is  a  good  photograph,  but  only  of 
"the  record  of  fact"  variety,  and  without  pictorial  quality.  That  is,  it  suggests 
nothing  more  than  is  seen,  and  leaves  nothing  in  the  mind  to  think  about.  The  very 
middle  of  the  composition  is  rarely  the  best  place  to  place  the  most  important  object, 
as  is  the  tree  here,  and  the  "sky  line  is  too  straight  for  the  best  effect.  You  had  good 
material,  and  with  more  care  might  have  done  better.  The  lens  is  too  short  for  the 
size  of  plate,  giving  an  exaggerated  foreground,  the  road  appearing  to  be  ever  so 
much  broader  than  it  is  long.-  You  can  obviate  this  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
making  uprights  instead  of  oblongs.    See  the  last  sentence  of  the  reply  to  765. 

T^T.  F.  C.  Baker. — "The  Wyandot"  (we  cannot  make  out  what),  although  a 
good  enough  photograph  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  not  of  sufficient  interest  to  have  been 
worth  photographing,  even  with  the  rather  effectively  lighted  sky.  To  us  at  least  it 
conveys  neither  suggestion  nor  impression,  nor  can  we  see  any  reason  for  the  un- 
usually large  bare  foreground  and  consequently  high  horizon,  always  a  fault  when 
there  is  no  good  reason  for  it. 

768.  Josephine  Crosier. — "On  the  Cuyahoga."  This  is  an  excellent  selection, 
and  from  probably  the  best  point  of  view,  as  it  includes  nearly  all  the  essentials  of  a 
good  picture,  and  has  in  addition  a  really  fine  sky.  There  is  balance,  contrast,  and  a 
foreground  that  leads  up  and  into  the  objective,  or  suggestive  part  of  the  com- 
position. The  only  fault  is  that  the  water  is  a  little  too  high  in  tone,  a  fault  that 
might  easily  have  been  removed  by  sunning  down  that  part  during  the  printing. 

See  page  (fj- 

769.  A.  D.  RoBB.— The  unnamed  print  is  of  no  pictorial  or  any  other  interest, 
simply  a  confused  mass  of  trees  without  any  apparent  objective  point,  or  any  re- 
cognizable motif,  and  the  exposure  has  been  too  short. 

770.  J.  S.  Crockett.-— "Stepping  Stones"  is  a  good  subject  from  a  satisfactory 
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point  of  view,  but  spoiled  by  a  much  too  short  exposure.    Long  enough  to  have  given 
true  values  would  have  made  this  a  really  good  picture. 

771.  J.  D.  Palmer. — ''Local  21"  is  a  good  subject  that  might  have  been  made 
a  good  picture ;  but  the  photography  could  have  hardly  been  worse.  It  is  simply  gray 
all  over,  without  a  vestige  of  either  light  or  shade.  It  is  the  worst  example  of 
halation  that  we  have  ever  seen ;  looking  as  if  a  brush  charged  with  white  had  been 
lightly  passed  all  over  the  foliage  in  the  distance. 

772.  J.  Beaumont. — "Teasing  the  Bees.V  Subject  and  arrangement  are  satis- 
factory, but  how  could  you  think  that  figures  with  sudi  black  faces  could  be  worth 
sending  or  criticising?  Try  again,  and  w^ith  a  much  longer  exposure.  It  is  true 
that  nature  is  not  art,  but  art  is  no  excuse  for  turning  boys  into  blacks. 

773.  yi.  R.  Case. — "Granny  Spinning  in  the  Streets  of  Palermo"  is  another  of 
our  fair  correspondent's  happy  shots,  one  of  those  that,  as  she  says,  could  not  have 
been  got  on  the  tripod^  as  the  venerable  dame  would  most  certainly  have  disappeared 
before  the  camera  could  have  been  arranged.  It  is,  however,  more  successful  than 
most  snap  shots,  the  values  being  almost  true,  and  would  have  been  altogether  so 
had  the  walls  and  street  been  just  a  little  darker.  This  is  an  excellent  example 
of  the  kind  of  work  for  which  the  hand  camera  is  peculiarly  suited,  and  of  the 
ability  of  our  correspondent  to  take  advantage  of  such  scenes  as  are  within  its 
limitations.  It  is  also  at  the  same  time  a  strong  plea  for  the  employment  of  a  lens 
with  the  largest  possible  working  aperture.    See  page  54, 

774.  Carl  C.  Distler. — "Marine  Study"  has  only  one  fault,  the  principal  object 
too  much  in  the  center,  and  the  two  smaller  vessels  one  at  each  side,  like  a  pair  of 
scales.  It  would  be  improved  by  trimming  off  the  vessel  on  the  left.  Otherwise  it  is 
m  every  respect  as  nearly  perfect  as  a  photograph  can  well  be.  We  shall  try  to 
have  it  reproduced,  but  fear  that  it  is  too  faint  for  the  ordeal. 

775.  C.  L.  Berry. — ^"The  Day  Is  Done"  is  a  good  enough  arrangement,  but 
photographed  as  it  is  it  is  meaningless,  not  in  any  senSe  conveying  the  intended 
idea,  and  besides  so  badly  photographed  as  to  be  simply  gray,  without  light  or 
shade,  or  contrast  of  any  kind. 

776.  D.  J.  DowDNEY. — "The  Dewey  Arch."  There  is  nothing,  of  course,  to  criticise 
in  a  reproduction  of  this  kind,  except  to  say  that  of  all  the  photographs  of  the  arch 
that  we  have  seen,  this  is  nearest  to  true  values.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  only  one  that 
we  have  seen  that  was  worth  reproducing,  and  we  shall  reproduce  it  with  pleasure. 
A  little  more  exposure,  which  means  a  lens  working  with  a  little  wider  aperture, 
would  have  made  this  perfect.    See  frontispiece. 

777.  H.  Macbeth,  in  "Pleasure  Beach"  has  a  good  subject  well  photographed, 
and  with  a  little  more  exposure  it  would  have  been  still  better.  The  arrangement 
is  all  that  could  have  been  desired,  but  high  lights  prevail  everywhere  instead  of 
lower  tones.  Roadway,  roofs,  stones,  and  indeed  almost  everything  that  should  at 
best,  have  been  half  lights  or  middle  tints,  are  simply  white.  Longer  exposure, 
and  development  with  a  solution  weak  in  reducer  would  have  made  all  the  difference. 
Sec  page  62. 

778.  A.  Lavenberg. — "Bronx  River"  could  hardly  have  been  worse  had  you  tried 
to  see  how  utterly  bad  a  thing  could  be.  A  wedge  of  land,  its  base  beginning  about 
the  middle  of  the  left,  and  its  point  ending  about  the  middle  of  the  right,  a  lot 
of  leafless  trees  rising  up  and  going  down  and  white  paper  above  and  below.  The 
white  paper  above  and  below  is  intended  to  represent  sky  and  water,  and  the  trees 
and  ground  are  absolutely  black.     Even  had  it  got  sufficient  exposure  to  give  true 
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values  and  make  it  a  good  photograph  it  would  have  been  worthless  as  a  picture, 
from  the  reflections  making  one  of  those  things  that  you  never  know  which 
is  the  right  side  to  place  up  or  down.  You  must  give  a  much  longer  exposure,  and 
when  >ou  have  such  reflections,  destroy  them  by  throwing  a  stone  into  the  water. 
As  it  is,  this  is  simply  a  waste  of  material. 

779-  F-  R.  Archibald. — "Four  Leaf  Clover."  Subject  and  arrangement  arc 
satisfactory,  but  the  photography  is  at  fault.  The  values  are  far  from  true,  and  the  . 
white  sky,  and  fence  almost  as  white,  are  inconsistent  with  the  masses  of  black  in  the 
distance  over  the  bridge.  Compare  the  two  fences,  that  on  the  right  with  that  on  the 
left,  and  you  will  see  at  a  glance  how  far  out  you  are,  the  one  being  simply  white, 
the  other  equally  black.  You  do  so  well  in  everything  else  that  you  should  do 
nothing  else  till  you  have  overcome  the  difficulty  of  getting  true  values,  and  that 
depends  more  on  getting  at  the  right  exposure    than  on  anything  else. 

780.  H.  E.  W. — "An  Example  of  Home  Portraiture"  is  only  fairly  successful, 
partly  owing  to  the  photographer,  and  partly  to  the  model.  The  arrangement  is  satis- 
factory, but  the  head  in  the  upper  left  of  the  background  is  both  meaningless  and 
distracting.  The  intense  light  on  the  lighted  side  of  the  face  is  without  texture,  and 
the  hardness  you  tried  to  get  is  a  serious  blunder.  The  model  has  not  done  his 
part  of  the  work  well.  He  sits  stiff  as  a  poker,  and  without  a  trace  of  expression 
to  suggest  a  thought.  You  have  selected  a  difficult  phase  of  the  art,  but  when 
success  comes  there  will  be  all  the  greater  honor.  Stick  to  it,  and  keep  in  mind  that 
simplicity  is  one  of  the  greatest  charms  of  such  work.  Remember  also  that  broad 
lighting  does  not  mean  that  a  face  can  be  properly  represented  by  white  paper,  and 
that  texture  is  an  important  element. 

781.  W.  P.  Briel. — "Childhood  Days"  is  a  fairly  good  photograph  of  two  chil- 
dren with  very  uninteresting  surroundings.  It  should  have  been  an  upright  instead 
of  rectangular,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  unpicturesque  matter,  and  would  have 
been  better  of  a  little  more  contrast.  We  shall  trim  it  to  the  extent  of  half  the  width 
of  the  barrel  and  reproduce  it  as  a  pretty  initial. 

782.  F.  W.  V.  Sultan. — "A  Woodland  Stream"  is  a  good,  selection  that  might 
have  been  made  a  good  picture,  but  it  is  so  pcpppred  all  over  with  spots  of  highest 
light  as  to  be  simply  a  waste  of  material.  A  longer  exposure  would  have  made  all 
the  difference. 

783.  W.  G.  Helwig. — "Our  Boy."  The  effort  is  praiseworthy,  although  we 
cannot  congratulate  you  on  success.  The  photography  is  satisfactory,  even  al- 
though the  lighting  is  a  little  flat,  but  in  pictures  the  fitness  of  things  plays  an  im- 
portant part,  and  it  has  not  been  considered  here.  The  obtrusive  fence,  with  its  oft 
repeated  vertical  lines,  and  the  leaves  of  the  rhubarb  plant,  beautiful  as  they  are, 
are  hardly  fit  surroundings  for  a  child  kneeling  on  an  ornamental  footstool.  You  • 
missed  the  opportunity.  With  a  plain  background,  and  the  child  made  to  look  down 
ay  if  in  prayer,  it  might  have  been  a  success.  Try  again,  and  whatever  you  do,  keep 
out  the  very  obtrusive  fence. 

7&|.  H.  Linge.— "Quenching  His  Thirst."  You  have  failed  from  wanting  to  do 
too  much.  Tn  a  5  x  4  print  the  stooping  figure  is  only  half  an  inch  in  height,  and 
It  needs  a  magnifying  lens  to  see  the  nature  of  the  arrangement  from  which  he 
drinks,  while  all  the  rest  :s  without  interest.  A  visiting  card  laid  on  the  figure  will 
cover  all  that  was  necessary  to  make  the  desired  picture,  and  if  you  had  gone  near 
enough  to  include  only  that,  and  exposed  long  enough  to  get  true  values,  you 
would  have  niatle  1  decided  success.     As  it  is,  it  is  of  no  interest. 
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785.  E.  A.  Donnally. — ^"Ein  Ma«dchen  von  Zandvoort''  is  so  very  fine,  so 
nearly  what  it  should  be,  that  we  can  hardly  avoid  feeling  angry  with  you  for  not 
making  it  altogether  so.  The  design,  the  arrangement,  the  atmosphere,  the  pose 
and  the  expression  are  i\\  just  as  they  should  be:  but  those  terrible  values  are 
simply  nowhere.  The  sky  is  even  whiter  than  the  white  cap,  and  the  very  ground  on 
which  she  stands  is  equally  white.  Try  again,  and  remember  that  in  this  there 
should  not  be  one  spot  of  white  except  the  cap  and  napkin.  It  might  also  be  an  im- 
provement to  place  the  figure  where  the  basket  is,  and  vice  versa.  The  greater  space 
is  better  before  than  behind. 

786.  W.  H.  Stanchfield. — "Castle  Rock"  is  a  very  good  photograph  of  an  un- 
interesting subject,  unmteresting  from  this  point  of  view.  It  is  always  a  mistake  to 
repeat  the  margin  of  a  print,  as  is  done  here  by  the  several  almost  vertical  trees 
on  the  left,  and  the  sky  is  not  satisfactory.  The  lighter  parts  are  much  too  high  in 
tone,  too  white,  while  what  is  made  to  do  duty  for  clouds  conveys  no  idea  of  such. 
Th  values,  however,  are  more  nearly  true  than  are  those  of  90  per  cent  of  all  that 
come  to  us,  and  therefore  with  the  same  quality  of  photography  and  better  selection 
you  will  be  able  to  send  us  something  that  we  shall  be  glad  to  reproduce. 

787.  Sara  Blacar. — "In  a  Niche  of  the  Rocks."  We  hardly  know  what  to 
make  of  this,  nor  does  the  title  help  us.  It  is  a  confused,  meaningless  mass  of 
greenery  with  a  figure  stuck  pretty  close  to  one  side,  and  so  much  under  exposed  that 
there  are  only  a  few  leaves  and  branches  here  and  there  that  are  not  almost  black, 
including  even  the  drapery  of  the  lower  part  of  the  figure.  A  little  longer  exposure 
would  have  made  the  technique  perfect,  but  the  subject,  as  arranged,  could  never  have 
been  worth  photographing,  simply  because  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  it  be 
made  to  create  a  thought 

788.  W.  McL. — "Nature's  Climax."  From  a  purely  photographic  point  of  view 
this  is  one  of  the  finest  photographs  that  we  have  ever  seen;  but  can  you  not  see 
that  the  very  effort  you  have  made  to  remove  the  objectionable  intensifies  it  ten 
times  over?  It  is  in  no  sense  a  nude,  but  a  naked,  and  of  the  most  objectionable 
kind.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  discourage  such  work,  probably  the  noblest  to  which  art 
can  be  put,  but  it  requires  much  more  care  and  thought  than  this  has  got.  Nothing 
would  induce  us  to  reproduce  it 
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A  Pretty  Calendar. — We  have  to  thank  G.  R.  Bosworth,  of  Williamstown,  Vt, 
for  a  very  acceptable  calendar,  acceptable  because  of  figures  large  enough  to  be  seen 
from  one  end  of  the  room  to  another,  and  because  of  a  really  fine  photograph  by 
which  it  is  ornamented.  Such  a  Christmas  gift  is  an  excellent  way  of  casting  his 
bread  on  the  waters,  as  his  customers  will  be  by  it  kept  in  daily  remembrance  of 
him  throughout  the  year. 

The  Detroit  Salon  and  ExHiBiTiON.^-From  the  catalogue  of  this  exhibition 
we  learn  that  it  has  been  a  very  decided  success;  that  is,  so  far  as  can  be  judged 
from  the  names  of  the  exhibitors.  There  were  in  all  288  exhibits,  fifty-two  of  which 
were  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Salon,  in  which  W.  D.  Murphy  carried  off  the 
Grand  Prize,  diplomas  being  awarded  to  Albert  J.  Le  Breton,  Mathilde  Weil,  and 
John  E.  Dumont.  The  Detroit  society  deserves  credit  for  the  energy  which  has 
led  to  such  success,  and  we  hope  they  will  feel  themselves  strong  enough  to  do 
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without  prizes,  grand  or  otherwise,  in  the  future.  The  catalogue  is  neatly  gotten  up, 
and  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  free  from  the  distracting  advertisements  that 
mar  so  many  otherwise  excellent  productions. 

N.  E.  Arnold,  of  Grenoble,  Pa.,  sends  a  neatly  got  up  "Exposure  Record"  of 
100  pages,  one  page  being  intended  for  each  exposure.  It  is  a  convenient  size  for 
the  vest  pocket,  ecith  page  a  blank  form  that,  when  filled  up,  will  contain  all  the 
information  that  the  photographer  needs  to  know  concerning  his  plate,  both  as  an 
aid  to  development,  and  as  a  guide  for  future  work.  When  this  is  finished,  we 
shall  think  ten  cents  well  spent  for  another. 

He  also  sends  a  very  beautifully  got  up  calendar,  apparently 'intended  for  dis- 
tribution among  his  customers,  and  those  who  want  printing  neatly  done  have  only 
to  look  at  it  to  know  whom  to  employ.  It  is  illustrated  by  a  really  good  half-tone 
photograph,  a  scene  in  the  happy  haymaking  time  that,  good  as  it  is,  would  have 
been  better  printed  in  a  warmer  color. 

The  Haller-Kemper  Co.  send  two  of  their  neatly  got  up  and  very  useful  com- 
bination boxes,  "Tolidol"  and  "Sensitol,"  each  containing  all  that  is  necessary 
for  the  employment  of  these  really  excellent  and  popular  photographic  prepara- 
tions. 

The  Sensitol  box  contains  a  bottle  of  that  solution,  tonplatinol  in  separate 
solutions,  with  dropping  tube,  a  packet  of  clarifying  and  fixing  powder,  a  packet  of 
tonfixol,  a  box  of  arrowroot  for  sizing  the  cloth  or  paper,  and  a  print  on  cloth  to 
show  what  may  be  done  with  them. 

The  Tolidol  box  contains  one  capsule  of  that  excellent  developer  for  plates  and 
hlms,  and  one  for  bromide  paper;  one  each  of  retarder  and  intensifer,  one  of 
"Hypo foe"  for  eliminating  hypo,  and  a  tin  of  acid  fixing  powder.  Along  with  each 
box  there  is  a  copy  of  "Tolidol  Talks"  and  "Photographic  Pointers"  that  give  all 
necessary  instructions  and  formulae,  sufficiently  simple  to  make  their  successful  use 
easy  and  certain. 

Of  both  Tolidol  and  Sensitol  we  have  frequently  written  appreciatively,  and 
when  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of^  testing  the  other  preparations  we  shall 
have  something  to  say  about  them. 

"Camera  Notes"  for  January  came  while  we  were  making  up  that  number,  so 
that  we  could  then  only  notice  its  receipt  As  usual,  the  illustrations  are  its  principal 
attraction,  and  they  are  fully  up  to  the  high  standard.  Demachy's  "A  Street  in  Men- 
tone,"  from  a  gum-bichromate  print,  is  a  picture  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  a 
striking  proof  of  the  value  of  that  printing  method.  Berg's  "Odalisque"  is  a  never 
endmg  source  of  delight,  to  which  we  can  come  and  come  agam  and  again,  each 
time  seeing  some  new  beauty,  and  Miss  Weil's  "Beatrice"  well  deserves  the  praise 
and  the  award  that  it  has  got.  Hinton  and  White  have  done  better  than  either  of 
the  pictures  here  shown,  although  all  three  are  more  than  fairly  good. 

The  literary  matter  is  also  more  than  usually  good.  Mr.  Hinton  writes  well  of 
what  may  and  may  not  be  done  in  the  way  of  what  is  sometimes  called  "faking," 
and  Mr.  Keiley  gives  a  lengthy  but  interesting  criticism  of  the  late  Philadelphia 
Salon.  In  connection  with  that,  however,  it  is  amusing  to  see  and  be  able  to 
realize  that  after  all,  how  little  value  can  be  attached  to  such  opinions.  Some  of 
the  foreign  exhibits  that  in  England  and  elsewhere  received  the  highest  praise  and 
even  medals,  are  placed  by  Mr.  Keiley  very  far  down  the  ladder. 

Taking  it  all  in  all  Camera  Notes  is  highly  creditable  to  the  publication  com- 
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mittee,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  desire  to  make  pictures  by  photog- 
raphy. 

Liesgang's  Photographischer  Almanach  for  1900.  German  readers  will  find 
in  this  almanac,  now  in  its  twentieth  year,  a  fund  of  useful  information.  It  is  very 
much  on  the  lines  of  our  own  annuals,  and  includes  over  thirty  thoroughly  prac- 
tical articles,  written  by  some  of  the  best  known  men  on  the  Continent,  and  a  large 
collection  of  well  selected  formulae.  It  however  does  not  follow  our  lead  in  the 
matter  of  illustrations,  there  being  only  two,  a  three-color  print  by  Angerer,  and  a 
very  fine  portrait  of  Professor  E.  Valenta. 

Tele-photography,  by  Thomas  R.  Dallmeyer.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.  This  book  supplies  a  much  felt  want,  as  it  tells  all  about  one  of  the  most 
important  and  most  generally  useful  lenses  that  has  as  yet  been  constructed,  and  at 
the  same  time  one,  although  it  has  been  before  the  public  for  nearly  ten  years, 
about  which  less  is  known  of  its  nature  and  properties  than  about  any  other.  This 
ignorance  or  neglect  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the  name  by  which  it  was 
introduced  and  by  which  it  is  still  known,  "Tele-Photo,"  meaning  far,  or  distant 
photographing,  a  phase  of  the  art  in  which  photographers  generally  did  not  feel 
interested.  But  a  careful  persual  of  this  book  will  open  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  hardly  a  branch  of  photography  to  which  it  is  not  applicable,  or  that  can- 
not be  better  done  by  it  than  by  any  other  lens.  It  will  be  found  alike  interesting 
to  the  amateur,  the  professional,  the  military  man,  the  surgeon,  the  naturalist  and 
the  scientist;  to  all  indeed  who  in  any  way  make  use  of  photography. 

Mr.  Dallmeyer's  recognized  position  as  one  of  the  leading  opticians,  and  especially 
the  attention  he  has  given  to  the  optics  of  photography,  eminently  fitted  him  for  the 
work,  and  he  has  done  it  admirably.  He  begins  with  a  slight  touch  on  the  prop- 
erties of  light,  the  formation  of  the  pin-hole  image  and  its  perspective,  and 
treats  fully  of  the  formation  of  images  by  positive  and  negative  lenses.  These  are 
followed  by  a  lucid  explanation  of  the  enlargement  of  the  positive  image  by  the 
negative  lens  of  the  tele-photo  arrangement,  and  all  so  clear  as  to  be  thoroughly 
understood  without  the  knowledge  of  figure  beyond  that  of  ordinary  arithmetic. 

Perhaps  the  most  generally  interesting  of  the  chapters  is  that  dealing  with  the 
use  and  effects  of  the  diaphragm,  and  the  improved  perspective  rendering,  of  the 
tele-photographic  lens,  although  the  two  following,  the  practical  working,  and  the 
working  data,  are  of  the  greatest  value. 

The  illustrations  itlclude  twenty-six  plates  and  sixty-six  diagrams.  Some,  such 
as  the  frontispiece,  Boissonnas'  photograph  of  Mont  Blanc,  from  Geneva,  a  distance 
of  about  forty-four  miles,  are  simply  wonderful,  and  thoroughly  convincing  as  to  the 
marvelous  power  of  the  tele-photo  lens;  while  others,  where  the  results  of  the  old 
and  the  new  are  compared,  not  in  long  distances  merely,  but  also  on  subjects  such 
as  portraits,  etc.,  close  at  hand,  need  only  to  be  seen  to  secure  the  employment  of 
the  latter  by  every  professional  photographer  who  can  afford  it.  What  to  do  with 
the  hands,  the  knees,  and  even  the  nose,  in  large  heads,  has  been  the  constant 
question  with  every  photographer  since  photography  began,  and  an  examination  of 
these  illustrations  will  show  that  the  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  employment  of 
the  tele-photo  lens. 

To  those  who  want  a  new  power  in  photography,  to  secure  a  perspective  that 
will  be  not  only  correct,  but  that  will  appear  to  be  so,  or  who  would  like  to  know 
how  to  make  a  life-sized  head  that  shall  be  correct  in  every  feature,  and  with  a  ten 
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inch  lens,  we  say  send  four  dollars  to  the  publishers  or  to  Tennant  &  Ward  for  a 
copy  of  Dallmeyer's  "Tele-photography" ;  it  will  be  the  best  investment  they  ever 
made. 

The  "Photo-Miniature."— This  unique  little  journal  goes  on  in  the  even  tenor 
of  its  way,  growing  into  the  best  hand-book  of  photography  that  has  as  yet  been 
written.  The  November  number  deals  with  "Photography  at  Home,"  and  so  fully 
that  those  who  read  need  never  lay  aside  the  camera  when  the  dark  days  come.  We 
wish  that  the  many  who  send  to  "Our  Portfolio"  could  see  at  least  two  of  the 
pictures  that  it  contains,  "The  Daughter  of  the  House,"  by  Mrs.  Weed  Ward,  and 
the  portrait  by  R.  H.  Furman,  that  they  might  know  just  how  white  drapery  should 
be  rendered. 

ViKco. — We  have  now  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  to  the  test  of  a  good  deal 
of  practical  work  the  samples  of  paper  sent  by  Mr.  Carbutt,  and  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction.  Although,  so  far  as  we  understand,  the  so-called  paper  trust  has  not 
materially  raised  the  cost  of  the  papers  under  its  control,  we  confess  to  a  feeling 
in  favor  of  legitimate  competition,  and  therefore  gladly  welcome  "Vinco"  as  an 
independent  make.  But  **Vinco"  does  not  need  to'  depend  on  any  such  feeling  for 
favor,  as  it  is  quite  able  to  make  its  way  pn  its  merits.  It  is  sent  out  in  three  grades, 
glossy,  carbon  matt,  and  rough  matt;  and  each  for  that  for  which  it  is  best  suited, 
or  according  to  the  taste  of  the  operator,  is  as  perfect  as  we  may  ever  hope  to  find 
a  printing  paper. 

The  stock  on  which  the  emulsion  is  spread  is  tough  enough  to  bear  all  necessary 
handling,  and  although  the  emulsion  is  above  the  average  in  sensitiveness,  there  is 
sufficient  latitude  for  all  practical  purposes.  We  have  employed  both  day  and 
artificial  light,  and  after  ascertaining,  by  the  use  of  a  few  strips,  the  right  ex- 
posure, could  have  made  any  quantity  of  prints  without  wasting  a  single  piece.  We 
may  say,  however,  that  for  the  very  best  result,  the  beautiful,  brilliant  black, 
almost  velvety  m  its  feeling,  over  exposure  should  be  avoided,  and  the  developing 
solution  should  not  b-*  too  strong.  The  convenient  "metol-hydro"  tubes,  prepared 
specially  for  its  development,  answer  the  purpose  admirably,  one  of  the  larger  size 
dissolved  in  sixteen  ounces  of  water  being  just  the  right  strength. 

Our  ideal  photograph  is  one  taken  with  a  lens  of  long  enough  focus  to  exclude 
as  much  as  possible  beyond  the  objective  point,  and  to  have  that  on  as  large  a  scale 
as  may  be,  and  printed  on  rough  paper.  Such  a  print  is  on  our  table  now,  printed 
on  "Rough  Matt  Vinco,"  and  it  is  indeed  a  thing  of  beauty  and  will  be  a  joy  for — 
well,  it  is  too  early  to  say  more  than  for  as  long  as  any  print  on  bromide  paper 
conscientiously   made   and   carefully  printed. 

We  have  also  to  thank  Mr.  Carbutt  for  a  number  of  prints  made  on  "Vinco" 
from  negatives  made  by  himself  in  some  of  the  most  noted  localities  in  our  native 
land,  each  one  of  which  brings  back  happy  memories,  and  some  of  them  re- 
miniscences connected  with  our  work  in  the  days  of  wet  collidion. 

Three-Color  Prints. — McCiure's  Magazine  for  January  has  a  second  installment 
of  Watson's  "The  Life  of  the  Master,"  in  which  there  are  no  less  than  eight  full 
page  three-color  prints,  all  of  which  are  really  good,  and  some  of  them  better  than 
even  the  best  of  what  we  have  seen,  on  highly  coated  paper,  and  printed  with  all  the 
care  possible  only  where  a  few  prints  are  required. 

Etching  Matte. — From  E  H.  Kimball  &  Co.  comes,  just  as  our  February  copy 
is  about  to  go  to  the  printer,  a  packet  of  apparently  another  new  paper,  'Etching 
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Matte,"  said  to  be  a  platinum  paper  for  art  effects,  and  that  it  only  needs  to  be 
printed,  and  developed  in  water  to  give  effects  that  are  as  rich  as  a  rare  old  etching. 
We  shall  examine  it  dnd  report  fully  in  our  next. 


Society   News. 

Secretaries  of  camera  clubs  or  photof^raphic  societies  or  associations,  are  respectfully  re- 
quested to  send  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tiof^a  Centre,  N.  Y.,  reports  of  meeiinKs,  copies  of  papers 
that  have  been  read  before  the  members,  or  anyhing  of  fi^eneral  interest  that  tney  would  like 
to  appear  in  the  journal. 

THE  camera  club  OF  NEW  YORK. 

• 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  the  evening  of  January  9,  but  was  of 
*  short  duration,  as  no  scientific  discussion  occurred.  President  Wm.  Murphy  pre- 
sided, and  announced  that  the  J.  Edgar  Bull  silver  cup  (which  was  on  exhibition) 
would  soon  be  awarded  for  the  best  set  of  six  lantern  slides  from  six  negatived  made 
during  the  year  189Q.  The  competition  was  to  close  about  the  middle  of  January, 
1900.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  there  was  an  exhibition  of  Folmer  &  Schwing's 
improved  style  of  folding  box  cameras,  which  were  unique  in  their  way,  being  light, 
yet  substantial.  They  were  built  on  the  front  and  rear  bellows  extension  principle,  by 
which  means  lenses  of  long  focus,  like  the  tele-photo  lenses,  could  be  used  to  advan- 
tage. One,  a  4  X  s,  was  made  after  the  pattern  designed  by  Prof.  E.  M.  Elmendorf, 
who  it  is  known  stands  at  the  head  in  tele-photo  work.  When  closed  up,  the 
bellows  permits  the  short  wide  angje  lens  to  be  used  with  facility,  the  front  camera 
board  being  dropped  out  of  the  way.  An  improved  arrangement  in  the  rising  front 
is  made,  whereby  the  lens  can  be  elevated  much  higher  than  in  the  ordinary  con- 
struction. 

On  January  23,  Mr.  Cornelius  Van  Brunt  lectured  on  *The  Birth  of  the  Butter- 
fly Among  the  Autumn  Flowers"  very  interestingly,  and  illustrated  his  subjects 
with  beautifully  colored  lantern  slides.  He  took  for  his  subjects  the  autumn  marsh 
flowers  as  found  near  the  lines  of  railroads  in  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island,  and 
explained  their  pecularities,  going  so  far  as  to  show  magnified  portions  of  the  parts 
of  small  flowers,  remarkably  well  finished  and  possessing  a  sharpness  seldom  ob- 
cained.  He  dwelt  on  the  value  of  a  good  lens  for  this  purpose.  The  most  interest- 
.  mg  part  of  his  lecture  was  the  photographic  illustrations  of  the  development  of  a 
butterfly.  He  watched  carefully  for  the  change  from  the  worm  state  to  the  chrysalis 
form,  but  a  four  hours'  nap  overtook  him  and  the  change  occurred  during  that 
time,  so  the  opportunity  was  lost.  But  he  was  more  successful  in  taking  the  de- 
velopment  ot  the  butterfly  from  the  chrysalis  stage,  and  explained  that  just  before 
the  breaking  of  the  outside  skin  the  form  of  the  butterfly  could  be  seen  through 
it.  The  skin  became  somewhat  transparent.  Each  stage  of  development  was 
photographed,  and  the  remarkable  rapid  spread  and  extension  of  the  wings  were  of 
peculiar  interest.  He  made  thirty  negatives  of  this  single  development.  The  lecture 
closed  with  pictures  of  various  moths  and  magnifications  of  their  heads.  There 
was  a  very  large  attendance  and  much  pleasure  was  manifested  by  many  over  the 
progress  thus  shown  in  flower  and  insect  photography. 

The  chief  print  exhibition  during  the  month  was  of  the  work  of  that  prolific 
and  artistic  photographer,  Mr.  Rudolph  Eickemeyer,  Jr.,  from  January  10  to  Febru- 
ary 3.     There  were  154  frames,  being  distributed  on  the  main  wall  and  about  the 
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room.  The  work  of  Mr.  Eickemeyer  is  done  mostly  in  carbon,  and  is  very  beautiful, 
because  of  his  excellent  judgment  in  selecting  an  appropriate  color  for  the  subject 
he  wishes  to  reproduce.  , 

On  a  snow  scene  looking  up  a  hill,  on  which  a  snow  path  leads  off  to  the 
distance,  with  the  twilight  sunlight  somewhat  against  the  lens,  the  beautiful  azure 
blue  effect  of  the  light  on  the  snOw  is  very  effectively  brought  out,  while  the  feeling 
of  winter  is  well  expressed.  In  portraiture  and  groups  Mr.  Eickemeyer  is  also  quite 
successful.  His  large,  nearly  life-sized  portrait  in  carbon  of  his  father  is  a  master- 
piece of  photography  and  art,  so  well  lighted,  fine  pose,  and  portrait  closely  resem- 
bling a  painting  in  appearance. 

A  number  of  his  pictures  have  secured  honors  and  medals  in  foreign  lands,  and 
are  deserving  of  recognition  by  all  interested  in  the  best  work. 

The  exhibition  has  been  the  means  of  stirring  up  renewed  interest  in  the  print 
work  of  members,  and  the  committee  on  prints  is  to  be  congratulated  in  securing 
Mr.  Eickemeyer's  exhibit.  We  believe  it  is  the  first  time  all  of  his  work  *was 
included  in  one  exhibition. 

THE  CHICAGO   SOCIETY  OF  AMATEUR   PHOTOGRAPHERS 

has  just  issued  a  prospectus  of  a  "Photographic  Salon,"  to  be  held  in  the  Art 
Institute,  Chicago. 

The  pictures  must  be  delivered  at  Chicago  by  March  14,  addressed  to  "Art 
Institute,  Chicago."  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  Frederick  K.  Law- 
rence, 65  State  street,  Chicago,  111.  The  jury  of  selection  is  Mr.  Alfred  Stieglitz,  of 
New  York;  Mr.  Joseph  T.  Keiley,  of  Brooklyn;  Mr.  Clarence  H.  White,  of  Newark, 
O. ;  Miss  Eva  Lawrence  Watson,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Mr.  Ralph  Clarkson,  of 
Chicago.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  on  January  24,  when  the 
following  officers  were  elected:  T.  George  Hislop,  president;  E.  M.  Murray,  vice- 
president;  Geo.  H.  Kittoe,  treasurer,  and  E.  W.  Grievish.  secretary. 
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THREE-COLOR   SLIDES. 

Sirs  :  I  like  to  know  what  is  going  on  on  the  other  side,  and  always  read  with  in- 
terest the  communications  of  your  British  correspondent,  but  his  description  of  a 
three-color  method  in  the  last  number  fairly  staggers  me.  I  have  dabbled  a  little  in 
physical  science,  and  know  enough  to  understand  that  when  the  primary  colors 
are  combined  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  are  found  in  the  spectrum,. they  form 
white  light  Not  caring  to  trust  altogether  to  my  own  limited  knowledge,  I  con- 
sulted a  friend,  a  lecturer  on  science  in  our  high  school  here,  and  he  at  once  agreed 
with  me  in  saying  that  the  disk  shown  in  the  article  in  question  would  produce  white 
light,  and  consequently  could  not  do  what  it  was  there  represented  as  doing. 

I  would  not  have  troubled  about  this,  but  I  have  always  found  the  formulae  and 
advice  in  "Ours"  correct,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  any  of  the  other 
journals  that  I  see;  and  I  thought  it  a  pity  that  it  should  go  forth  to  the  readers 
unchallenged.  Yours,  etc,  J.   R.    Douglass. 

[This  is  only  one  of  several  letters,  all  in  the  same  strain,  and  we  are  glad  to  see 
that  so  many  of  our  readers  are  jealous  and  watchful  over  the  character  of  "Their" 
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magazine.  We  confess  that  when  we  first  read  the  comunication  referred  to  we 
formed  the  same  opinion ;  but  a  little  consideration  put  the  matter  in  a  different  light 
The  mistake,  if  mistake  there  be,  arises  from  the  loose  way  in  which  we  speak  of 
things  that  should  be  spoken  of  accurately.  Light  is  a  subjective,  not  an  objective 
effect,  and  the  combination  of  the  three  primary  rays  or  rates  of  vibration  produce 
not  a  thing,  but  a  sensation.  Is  it  not  possible,  that  although  the  retina  through  its 
persistence  of  vision  combines  the  rapidly  revolving  rates  of  vibration,  the  sensitive 
film,  having  no  such  persistence,  does  not  so  combine,  but  receives  and  records  the 
various  vibrations  and  their  combinations,  each  in  its  proper  place?  That  it  does  so, 
Friese  Greene  in  his  specification  clearly  declares,  and  from  what  wc  know  of  him 
and  his  many  thoroughly  practical  inventions  he  is  not  likely  to  have  patented  a 
thing  that  he  has  not  tried. — Eds.] 


LANTERN  SLIDE  INTERCHANGE. 

Dear  Sirs  :  I  thoroughly  agreed  with  you  in  your  objection  to  what  may  be  called 
the  "open  door"  in  the  reception  of  slides  for  the  Interchange,  as  it  seemed  to  me  to 
deprive  it  of  its  most  valuable  quality,  its  educational  influence,  and  filled  the  boxes 
with  slides  that  from  utter  lack  of  gradatign  were  unfit  to  be  shown  on  the  screen. 
It  also  deprived  the  more  careless  among  the  members  of  the  stimulus  to  good 
work  that  the  fear  of  exclusion  gives,  and  induced  them  to  send  in  slides  that  under 
the  selection  regime  they  would  not  have  thought  worth  sending. 

Of  course,  I  am  glad  that  the  selecting  committee  is  again  at  work,  but  have 
they  all  the  work  that  they  should  have?  I  think  not.  Of  the  many  clubs  through* 
out  the  land,  and  their  number  is  increasing  every  day,  how  many  belong  to  the  In- 
terchange? Not  a  ihhe  of  what  there  ought  to  be.  True,  if  their  numbers  were  very 
much  increased  it  may  be  said  that  even  if  nothing  were  done  at  the  meetings  all 
the  slides  could  not  be  shown;  but  there  is  no  need  that  each  should  send  in  more 
than  a  restricted  number,  to  be  fixed  according  to  the  number  of  the  clubs  on  the 
list,  a  few  showing  the  ability  of  a  club  as  well  as  many. 

How  can  the  clubs  that  are  still  outside  be  gathered  in,  and  how  can  the  members 
be  incited  to  greater  efforts  in  the  direction  of  higher  class  work  ?  I  have  several 
methods  in  view,  but  shall  only  mention  one  now.  It  is  to  offer  a  prize  to  the  club 
that  shall  do  the  best  work.  The  details  are  of  secondary  importance,  but  it  may 
be  for  the  best  ten  slides,  without  other  condition,  or  the  best  ten  by  as  many  different 
members,  or  in  any  other  way;  and  the  prize  should  be  not  only  of  considerable 
value,  but  also  something  of  use  to  the  club  or  ornamental  to  the  club  room.  Ten 
slides  by  the  best  maker  in  this  or  any  other  country,,  and  such  could  be  got  for, 
say,  $20,  and  they  would  be  well  worth  the  money.  Or  it  might  be  a  fine  large 
photogravure,,  properly  framed,  such  as  would  be  an  ornament  to  any  club  room, 
and  which  might  be  got  for  the  same  amount. 

I  am  anxious  to  sec  the  Interchange  occupying  the  position  to  which  it  is  entitled, 
and  to  ?ee  its  slides,  not  as  they  are  now,  in  too  many  cases  at  least,  "soot  and  white- 
wash,*' bare  glass  and  black,  but  with  every  degree  of  gradation  that  there  4S  in 
the  negative,  and  make  this  suggestion  in  the  hope  that  some  one  with  a  better  head 
and  more  experience  will  follow  it  up.  Yours,  etc.,        Charles  Wyckoff. 


A  COMPENSATION. 

Sirs:  The  voice  of  the  Smudgite  is  heard  with  untiring  iteration,  not  only  in 
America,  but  in  Merry  England  and  kindly  Scotland  as  well.    So  great  is  the  din  be- 
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come  that  we  must  even  shield  our  ears  with  broad  and  close  pressed  palms  lest  we 
go  mad.  For  now,  and  henceforth,  the  ambitious  photographer  will  seek,  early  and 
late,  to  produce  works  of  the  imagination.  And  truly  they  are  so !  Never  grew  there 
upon  earth  anything  like  unto  these.  No  man  can  name  them,  or  say  what  they 
shall  be  called.  Now  he  who  doeth  these  things  laboreth  with  very  great  care  to  avoid 
producing  "a  mere  transcript  of  nature"  or  a  "  sign  post  likeness"  and  his  success 
is  very  painful.  But  the  gods  are  good !  Behold  what  cometh  now  to  gladden  our 
eyes,  and  fill  our  hearts  with  the  joy  that  only  the  living  truth  can  give:  Behold 
the  Kromskop!  An  optical  instrument,  and  what  shall  we  see  now?  The  half 
cannot  be  told.  Would  you  see  the  portrait  of  a  friend?  "O,  no,"  you  say,  "that 
is  no  portrait,  it  is  my  friend."  And  this  bit  of  landscape,  "totally  devoid  of 
imagination"  or  smudge,  but  instinct  with  beauty,  life,  color,  and  such  as  no  human 
brain  could  devise  or  hand  could  paint:  the  very  scene  itself,  seemingly,  the  living 
truth. 

Since  I  was  a  boy  I  have  wished  so  earnestly  that  I  might  secure  the  glowing 
colors  shown  upon  the  ground  glass  of  my  camera,  and  now  I  can  do  so,  nay  have 
done  so,  in  all  their  perfection,  and  am  happy.  Frederick  A.  Jackson. 

Westhaven,  Conn,,  December  4,  1899, 

[Our  correspondent  is  welcome  to  his  joke  in  the  matter  of  pictorial  photography; 
there  is  room  enough  for  all  shades  of  opinion ;  but  when  he  comes  to  the  Kromskop, 
it  is  very  cHdent  that  he  has  not  seen  it.  If  he  could  watch,  as  we  have  done,  the 
expression  on  the  faces  of  all  classes,  the  uncultured  as  well  as  the  cultured,  as  they 
look  on  picture  after  picture  placed  in  the  instrument,  he  would  feel  as  we  do,  that 
Mr.  Ives  has  indeed  conferred  a  boon  on  all  who  delight  in  the  beautiful. — Eds.] 


ORTHOCHROMATIC  PL.VTES. 

Sirs:  I  have  read  in  the  November  and  December  issues  of  The  American 
Amateur  Photographer  your  articles  on  the  use  of  orthochromatic  plates  by  ama- 
teurs in  place  of  the  regulation  plate. 

I  have  also  noted  from  time  to  time  your  frequent  mention  of  the  subject  in  the 
journal,  and  would  like  to  state  my  case  to  you  in  regard  to  my  experience  with 
these  plates. 

After  reading  one  of  your  urgent  articles  about  them  some  eight  or  ten  months 
ago,  I  bought  a  dozen  Carbutt's  ortho.  plates  and  a  chromate  color  Screen  of 
Bausch  &  Ix)mb  make. 

In  order  to  test  them  as  fairly  as  possible,  I  determined  to  waste  three  plates  as 
a  trial,  so  I  5et  up  my  camera  on  the  stand  and  focused  on  a  brilliant  sunny  scene 
containing  distant  hills,  near  trees,  a  black  fence,  a  brown  building,  and  blue  sky 
containing  large  white  puffy  clouds. 

This  it  seems  to  me  would  be  a  typical  case  for  experiment.       '^ 

I  exposed  a  plain  plate,  an  ortho.  plate  with  open  lens  and  an  ortho.  plate  with 
color  screen,  giving  the  latter  about  the  additional  proportion  of  time  as  explained 
in  B.  &  L.'s  directions.  This  was  all  done  without  moving  the  camera,  and  when 
finished  the  plates  were  developed  in  metol-hydro  combination,  dried  and  printed. 

I  can  only  say  that  the  difference  between  the  three  prints  was  so  slight  as  to  be 
unworthy  of  consideration,  and  the  clouds  did  not  appear  in  any  one  of  them. 

The  values  were,  however,  very  different  in  the  color  screen,  one  from  the  other, 
but  I  could  not  say  that  they  were  better. 
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The  color  screen  negative  had  the  clouds  on  it,  but  they  were  so  buried  that  they 
could  be  printed  only  by  over-printing  the  foreground  very  badly. 

I  can  say,  however,  that  the  paper  used  was  carbon  Velox,  a  rather  harsh 
variety  for  a  negative  of  ordinary  density,  but  you  can  readily  see  that  my  experiment 
did  not  leave  me  very  enthusiastic  about  ortho.  plates,  and  I  might  add  that  the 
color  screen  exposure  showed  very  wavy  trees,  etc.,  although  there  was  only  a  slight 
breeze  at  the  time,  but  the  exposure  was  so  long  that  it  was  obviously  so. 

As  to  my  ow^n  ability  to  judge  of  photographic  work,  would  state  that  I  am 
a  chemist  and  have  been  an  enthusiastic  photographer  for  a  dozen  years,  and  have 
operated  under  almost  all  possible  conditions  of  land  and  water,  light  and  shade. 

Trusting  that  you  will  accept  this  communication  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
written.  I  am,  very  truly,  A.  W.  Clark. 

[It  is  well  known  that  there  are  subjects  for  which  an  ortho.  plate  is  not 
really  necessary,  and  is  not  better  than  one  of  the  ordinary  kind,  but  it  is  in  every 
respect  as  good,  and  as  they  are  few  and  those  in  which  it  is  essential  are  many, 
surely  it  is  better  to  use  the  ortho.  always,  and  the  screen  whenever  required.  That 
with  the  screen  the  clouds  were  in  the  negative  was  a  decided  advantage,  because  a 
brush  with  Farmer's  solution  would  uncover  them  to  exact  printing  density. — Eds.] 


Recent  Patents  and  Trade  Marks. 


The  foUowitig  digeit  of  patents  it  furnished  by  Davis  &  Davis,  patent  solicitors  (successors 
to  Alexander  Davis),  Washington,  D.  C,  from  whom  copies  of  patents  may  be  had. 


R.  A.  Grout,  Esterville,  la. 

Magazine  Camera.     No.  638,455. 

The  camera  box  is  formed  with  a  magazine  compartment  and  with  a  box  to 
receive  the  exposed  cut  films.  The  cut  films  are  pasted  lightly  to  a  strip  of  flexible 
material  and  are  arranged  in  the  magazine  so  that  the  said  films  may  be  successively 
exposed.  The  end  of  the  flexible  strip  is  attached  to  a  roller,  and  a  stripping 
knife  is  arranged  to  take  the  exposed  film  from  the  strip  and  direct  it  into  the 
exposed  film  box  as  the  said  strip  is  wound  on  the  roller. 

Ernest  Hopkinson,   East   Orange,   N.   J. 

Apparatus  for  Making  Panoramic  Photograph}.     No.  638,582. 

A  semi-cylindrical  film  support  is  mounted  in  the  camera  box.  A  cylinder  is 
mounted  in  the  lens,  opening  upon  vertical  pivots  and  the. lens  is  carried  by  said 
cylinder,  the  film  support  being  concentric  with  said  cylinder.  Medianism  is  pro- 
vided for  rotating  the  cylinder  whereby  two  or  more  exposures  of  the  same  subject 
may  be  superimposed  upon  the  sensitive  surface,  each  exposure  being  sectional  and 
continuously  progressive. 

E.  A.  Nelson,  Hallock,  Minn. 

^  Background  Carrier.    No.  638,744. 

A  supporting  frame  is  provided  with  independent  supporting  means.  A  carrier 
is  provided  which  picks  up  the  desired  background  and  brings  it  into  position  for 
use.  Means  is  attached  to  each  backg^'ound  for  returning  it  to  its  normal  position 
after  it  is  detached  from  the  carrier. 

F.  Shaefer,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Flash  Lamp.    No.  638,889. 

A  horizontal  disk  is  detachably  supported  on  the  camera  box  by  means  of  short 
legs,  and  is  provided  with  a  reflector  and  a  powder  receptacle. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Correspondents  are  requested  to  notice  that  communications  intended  for  the  editors 
should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tlog^a  Centie,  N.  Y. 


H.  H.  Byrne. — An  excellent  method  of  printing  in  clouds  will  be  found  at  page 
405,  of  our  September  number  for  1895,  and  a  better  but  much  more  troublesome 
method  on  page  437,  of  the  October,  1899,  number.  We  have  asked  the  publishers 
to  send  you  the  former. 

Anna  D.  Cross. — ^The  difficulty  of  knowing  just  what  exposure  to  give  under  all 
circumstances  is  readily  overcome  by  the  use  of  an  exposure  meter,  Wynne's,  Wat- 
kins',  or  the  Expodak,  all  of  which  we  have  used  witli  satisfaction. 

S.  R  A. — The  only  way  to  ascertain  the  right  depth  of  color  for  the  ray  filter 
is  to  photograph  white  clouds  on  a  blue  sky  and  see  if  the  result  be  true ;  that  is,  if 
the  white  cloud  rests  on  a  sky  of  a  tone  that  suggests  the  blue.  A  too  dark  screen 
gives  a  too  dark  sky. 

F.  G.  Green. — The  same  rule  applies  to  the  finding  of  the  value  of  a  single  as  of 
a  double  lens.  If  the  R.  R.  be  symmetrical  the  value  of  each  of  the  stops  with  each 
of  the  single  lenses  will  be  practically  half  that  of  the  doublet.  The  introduction  of  a 
spectacle  lens  into  a  doublet  will  not  materially  "upset  the  achromatism,"  for  pic- 
torial purposes  at  least. 

Marshall  P.  Cram. — ^We  have  carefully  gone  over  the  formula  mentioned,  and 
cannot  see,  if  you  followed  it  exactly,  where  lies  the  cause  of  failure,  the  image  dis- 
appearing the  moment  water  touches  it.  Perhaps  you  omitted  to  size  the  paper 
with  arrowroot,  as  recommended  on  page  37. 

D.  P.  Heap  (and  a  number  of  others). — Mr.  Fred.  E.  Ives,  the  inventor  of  the 
Kromskop,  is  now  in  this  country,  and  will  be  found  at  1324  Chestnut  street, 
Philadelphia,  where  all  necessary  information  concerning  the  beautiful  instrument 
may  be  obtained  on  application. 

R.  Cranston. — ^The  ideal  outfit  for  enlarging  to  12  x  10  in.  would,  in  our  opinion, 
be  a  folding  5x4  camera  and  one  of  the  more  recently  introduced  anastigmats,  not 
less  than  8  inches  focus,  and  a  light  folding  tripod.  The  list  price  of  what  we  have 
in  our  eye  is  $96,  pretty  stiff,  no  doubt,  but  with  it  work  that  will  bear  the  desired 
enlargement  may  be  done  to  perfection.  We  cannot  in  this  column  enter  into  par- 
ticulars, but  if  you  are  prepared  to  go  that  length  we  shall  write  you  privately. 

M.  L.  Bristol. — It  depends.  If  the  object  of  the  competition  is  to  show  what 
can  be  done  by  photography  pure  and  simple,  then  nothing  in  the  line  of  dodging, 
working  on  either  the  negative  or  the  print,  is  admissible.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  awards  are  to  be  given  for  the  best  pictorial  work,  anything  may  be  done  on 
either,  so  long  as  it  is  not  seen.  We  do  not  mean  this  in  a  deceptive  sense,  but  by 
"not  seen"  imply  that  the  working  shall  be  such  as  shall  not  attract  the  eye  or  pro- 
claim itself.  In  the  former  it  may  be  well  to  separate  the  amateur  and  the 
professional,  while  in  the  latter  they  should  compete  on  equal  terms. 

Susan  F.  Ward. — Without  undervaluing  the  rectilinear  or  the  still  more  perfect 
anastigmat,  we  assure  you  that  work  of  the  most  perfect  kind  may  be  done  with  the 
single  lens  you  mention.  For  your  7x5  camera  the  No.  4,  with  a  focal  length  of  9 
inches,  costing  $4.50,  will  be  suitable,  and  as  you  do  not  care  for  snapping,  it  will 
respond  to  your  every  wish.  We  cannot  in  this  column  recommend  any  particular 
make  of  paper.    Consult  Our  Table  and  advertising  pages. 
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Harry  Lomax. — Among  the  "everything"  that  you  have  tried  to  get  true  values, 
or  anything  else  than  what  we  have  called  "white  and  black,"  you  have  omitted  the 
one  thing  needful,  sufficient  exposure.  The  exposures  you  have  been  giving  are  not 
sufficient  to  impress  the  darker  tones  sufficiently,  and  in  pressing  development  to 
bring  them  out  you  not  only  fail  to  do  that,  but  you  convert  middle  tints  and  half- 
lights  into  high  lights.  Give  sufficient  exposure,  twice  or  thrice  what  you  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  giving,  and  you  will  have  got  over  your  difficulty. 

Puzzled. — A  lo  per  cent,  solution,  from  a  photographer's  point  of  view,  is  a 
solution,  each  lo  measured  minims,  of  which  contains  i  grain,  if  a  solid,  and  i 
minim  if  a  liquid,  of  the  material  in  solution.  It  is  easily  made  by  ascertaining  the 
number  of  grains  or  minims,  adding  a  cypher  to  that,  and  filling  up  to  that  extent 
with  water.  In  employing  it  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  a  cypher  to  whatever 
number  of  grains  or  minims  you  want  and  measure  out  that  quantity,  keeping  in 
mind  that  a  measured  ounce  contains  480  minims. 

X.  Y.  Z. — The  clear  spot  in  the  center  of  your  ground  glass  is  a  microscopic-slide 
cover  glass  cemented  with  Canada  balsam  there.  Its  purpose  is  to  enable  you  to 
focus  in  air  rather  than  on  the  rough  surface  of  the  glass,  which  for  copying  and 
some  other  purposes,  must  be  done  as  accurately  as  possible.  To  use  it,  a  focusing 
glass  is  necessary,  which  is  placed  on  the  ground  glass  and  makes  the  image  visible. 
In  focusing  on  the  ground  glass  the  rack  may  be  turned  out  and  in  for  a  consider- 
able distance  without  apparently  altering  the  sharpness  of  the  image,  but  with  the 
locusing  glass  on  the  clear  spot  the  least  turn  one  way  or  the  other  interferes  with 
the  hair-like  sharpness  easily  got  in  this  way. 

Mary  L. — We  cannot  promise  to  reproduce  prints  that  we  have  not  seen,  and 
especially  as  they  are  of  those  that  you  "get  perfect  every  time,"  nor  can  we  advise 
you  to  send  any  oi  them  to  "Our  Portfolio."  We  have  never  seen  perfect  pictures, 
and  don't  feel  as  if  we  wanted  to  do  so.  You  have  nothing  to  learn,  and  we  are  busy 
as  we  can  be  trying  to  help  those  who  are  npt  so  fortunate. 

R.  McIntosh. — The  method  of  lighting  home  portraiture  is  excellent  and  con- 
venient, but  you  cannot  patent  it.  It  was  described  as  original  in  a  recent  number  of 
The  Photograpkic  Times,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  first  appeared  fully  illustrated 
on  page  113  of  our  tenth  volume,  that  for  i8g8. 

R.  S. — See  answer  to  "Puzzled,"  and  find  information  regarding  the  metabisul- 
phite  in  an  article  on  Ortol  on  another  page.  Both  carbonate  and  sulphite  will  keep 
for  a  long  time  in  solution. 

George  P.  Lester. — Either  of  the  lenses  you  name  will  answer  the  purpose,  the 
second  the  better  because  it  is  of  a  little  longer  focus.  It  is  also  about  a  third  faster. 
The  important  feature  of  a  lens  is  not  what  it  will  cover,  but  how  long  is  its  focus, 
compared  with  the  size  of  the  plate  that  it  is  to  be  employed  on.  The  first  of  the 
two  shutters  is  in  our  opinion  much  the  better.  We  do  not  understand  why  the 
picture  was  not  noticed  in  the  proper  place,  but  will  say  that  it  has  only  one  serious 
fault,  very  false  values,  the  roadway  and  the  stones,  for  instance,  being  simply  white 
paper.  True  values  cannot  be  got  without  longer  exposure,  long  enough  to  impress 
the  deepest  shadows,  and  to  impress  them  sufficiently  for  them  to  be  brought  out  by 
the  developed  before  the  half  lights  are  developed  to  opacity. 

W.  H.  Blacar.— Thanks  for  words  of  approval,  criticism  and  suggestions:  we 
welcome  all  three,  but  especially  the  latter,  as  we  are  neither  too  wise  or  too  old  to 
learn.  A  reference  to  the  criticism  of  some  of  the  numbered  illustrations  will  show 
that  they  are  there,  not  because  of  their  virtues,  but  for  their  faults,  and  others 
mainly  as  means  of  encouragement  to  their  authors.  When  you  find  others  without 
numbers,  please  take  it  for  granted  that  there  are  reasons  for  our  having  said 
nothing  about  them,  and  if  there  should  be  one  now  and  then  from  which  you  can 
learn  nothing,  pass  it  by,  trying  to  be  content  with  those  in  which  you  find  teaching 
qualities.  We  shall  keep  your  suggestions  in  mind,  and  work  them  in  so  far  as  we 
can. 
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Tin  H«w  Opal  Ground  Plat$$. 
Send  for  "Huiaal"  and  Prlc«  IMt, 
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Shows  Views  More 

Brilliantly,  Accurately, 
Naturally,  Plainly, 

Than  any  other 
Fifider. 

There  i>  No 

Inversion,  Reversion, 
Reflection,  Distortion, 
or  Indistinctness. 


Compact, 

ElegaDi, 

Convenient 

Scientific  in 
Construalon. 

Accurately  Made. 

Send  for  EMscription. 


Bausch  &  LOMB  Optical  Co., 


S28  N.  St.  Paul  St., 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMtCNTS. 
SALE     AND     EXCHANGE. 


[Thli  d*p*rUn*Dt  i< 


kod  aucb  wanta  will  be  lnKrt«d  freeofchBree 

charge  one  ilDllarpermomh.  Dealers  advertia- 
Ine  In  thcK  columiui  will  be  charged  double  our 
ordinarv  advertising  rates.] 

tVaMUd^An  amateur  pboloKraplier 
of  acknowledged  ability  can  secure 
board  at  a  desirable  Soutbern  wtnter 
resort  in  eichange  for  his  services.  Ad- 
dress S.,  care  Am.  Amateur  Photo- 
grapher. 

J^or  Sale  or  Ex:k(tHge  -r-  One  long 
focus  4x5  folding  camera.  Uunillach  Op- 
tical Co, ;  Rapid  Rect.  convertible  lens, 
6y  in.  focus;  can  also  be  used  as  single 
lenses  of  iiX  and  13^  inches  focus;  in 
fioe  condition.  Cost  ^40. 00;  will  ei- 
cbange  for  tyi>ewriter  or  sell.  Address 
H,  Morrow,  Bridger,  Montana,  Agent 
N.  P.  Ry. 

}VartU/i.— Will  pay ti  ;o  perdozen  for 
(Lcceptable  prints  for  publicaiion  m  trade 
paper.  Subjects :  Scenery,  children, 
animaU,  Onginals  returned  if  desired. 
Unmounted  prints  preEerred.  Send 
batch  of  prints  for  approval  to  W.  B. 
Starr,  Temple  Court.  New  York.  (Refer 
publishers  A.  A.  P.) 

/■ar  i'l/e  —  Premo,  Sr,.  camera,  4x5, 
with  B.&  L.  Diaphragm  shutter,  $37  00 
S  extra   Perfection  plate  holders,  ^5.00, 


I  Leather  carrying  case,  with  shoulder 
strap.  I1.50,  total  cost  $43.50;  all  in  per- 
fect condition.     Will  sell  for  )2S.oocash 

I  with  order  or  C.  O.  D.     Reason  for  sell- 

i  ing.   wish   a  long   focus  camera.    C,  L. 

j  Kimball.  Clinton,  Mich. 
•  For  Sail. — A  Zeiss  Anasligmat  Series 
]II.,    i7)j   inches  equivalent  focus;  list 

I  price  $131;  will  be  sold  for  ^65.  or  will 
exchange     for     Dallmeyer's     Stigmalic 

I  No.   s.  or  a   Goera   Double   Anasligmat 

I  No  4.  The  lens  is  in  as  perfect  order  as 
when  it  left  the  maker's  hands.  May  be 
had  on  a  weelc'i  trial  by  depositing  a 
certified  cheque  with  Dr.  N-col,  Tioga 
Centre,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — An  Eastman  4x5  No.  4 
Cartridge  Kodalc.  fitted  with  Goeri 
Double  Anastigmat  lens  and  Goers  New 
Sector  shutter;  also  Glass  Plate  adapter,- 
focusing  glass  and  double  plate  bolder 
for  same.  Cost  $90,  will  sell  for  $45 
cash.  In  first-class  condition;  shows  no 
wear;  would  pass  for  new,  Chas.  W. 
Johnson,  Ferry  Street  Danville,  Pa, 
For   Salt  —3  ;^  x3fi    Falcon   Kodak, 

Bricd  $3,00;  4  X  5  Premo  B  .  with  day- 
ght  roll  bolderand  plate  holders,  $15,00; 
f>y,  X  SJi  tripod  camera,  cost  $50,00,  will 
sell  for  $25.00  ;  Taylor  and  Hobsoa 
6ji  X  iyi  lenses,  cost  $90.00;  will  sell  for 
Sso,oo.  All  practically  new.  Box  sot, 
Ridgewood.  N,  J. 
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Transferring  Clouds  to  Negatives. 

S  white  paper  skies  In  photographic  prints 
are  no  longer  tolerateti,  and  the  cases  in 
which  both  "earth  and  air"  can  be  suc- 
cessfully photographed  at  one  exposure 
are  few  and  far  between,  recourse  is  had 
h_v  all  good  picture  makers  to  printing 
from  separate  negatives.  But  printing 
in,  although  comparatively  simple,  re- 
quires both  care  and  attention,  and  where 
there  ire  many  prints  to  be  made  from 
one  negative,  considerable  time  as  well. 
This  has  led  to  a  desire  for  having  the 
clouds  transferred  to  the  negative,  so 
that  although  they  cannot  be  photo- 
graphed by  one  exposure  they  may  be 
obtained  by  one  printing. 

Several  methods  have  been  in  use  for 
some  time,  but  that  proposed  by  Mr.  P. 
Rowe,  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Pracli- 
By  u  HorchiioD.  No  "''  Pf">log''''P''^'',  's  at  once  the  simplest, 

"  BITS  OF  INDIAN  CREEK  "  ^"^  ^^^  think  tlie  most  successful.     It  is 

based  on  the  permeability  of  the  photo- 
graphic film  and  the  action  of  a  reducing  agent.  Farmer's  solution  being 
recommended. 

The  negative  most  suitable  for  the  transferring  of  clouds  is  one  that 
would  give  a  white  or  nearly  white  sky  to  the  print,  and  when  a  negative 
with  suitable  clouds  has  been  secured,  the  first  step  is  to  strip  it  from  the 
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glass  support.    This  is  easily  accomplished  by  soaking  it  for  ten  minutes 
or  longer  in  the  following  solution : 

Sodium    sulphite 2  ounces 

Water   lo  ounces 

When  sufficiently  soaked  it  will  begin  to  loosen  at  the  edges,  and,  be- 
ginning at  one  corner,  it  should  be  loosened  all  round  the  edges  and  gradu- 
ally wrought  towards  the  center  till  entirely  free  from  the  glass.  It  is  then 
washed  in  several  changes  of  water,  the  landscape  negative  allowed  to 
soak  for  a  short  time  in  the  last,  and  both  drawn  out  together,  film  to  film, 
and  squeegeed  till  they  adhere,  care  being  taken  that  there  are  no  air  bells. 

While  the  washing  and  soaking  is  going  on,  the  following  solutions 
may  be  made,  or  they  may  be  kept  in  quantity  as  stock  solutions,  but  they 
must  not  be  mixed  until  just  before  use : 

1.  Potassium     ferricyanide 15  grains 

Water    i  ounce 

2.  Sodium  hyposulphite  50  grains 

Water    i  ounce 

These  are  to  be  mixed  in  equal  proportions,  a  very  small  quantity  will 
do,  and  applied  with  a  brush  or  tuft  of  cotton  all  over  the  sky  of  the  trans- 
ferred film,  care  being  taken  not  to  make  a  sharp  line  of  demarkation  at  the 
horizon.  Occasional  examination  by  transmitted  light  will  show  the 
progress  that  is  being  made,  and  when  the  result  seems  satisfactory  the 
negative  and  film  are  placed  in  a  dish  of  ^vater,  where  they  will  separate  or 
may  be  easily  separated,  and  the  former  with  its  transferred  clouds  must 
be  soaked  and  washed  till  the  reducer  is  completely  removed. 

The  possible  density  of  the  finished  negative  will  depend  on  the  density 
of  the  cloud  negative,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  stop  the  action  at  the 
proper  time,  as  the  bold,  massive  clouds  suitable  for  one  landscape  would 
be  altogether  destructive  to  another,  where  little  more  than  an  indication 
was  required. 

After  a  little  practice,  the  method  will  be  found  both  simple  and  cer- 
tain, much  easier  than  from  the  description  it  might  be  supposed,  and  he 
who  will  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  of  making  cloud  negatives 
need  never  make  a  print  with  a  "bald-headed"  sky. 


The  happiest  life  is  that  which  constantly  exercises  and  educates  that 
which  is  best  in  us. — Hamilton, 


UNIV.  Or  r.ilCM. 

MAR29  190U 


■■A3  AGE  STEALS  ON,' 
e.  G.  MOORE. 
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Talbot  the  Father  of  Photography. 

The  bc^t-laid  schemes  o'  mice  an'  men 
Gang  aft  agley. 


^^V'^*ix^«_— ^ — 


IT  is  with  great  regret  that  we  have  to  announce  that  we  are  not  per- 
'  mitted  to  fulfill  the  promise  made  in  our  January  number,  to  reproduce 
from  The  Photogram  the  promised  series  of  articles  on  "Talbot  the  Father 
of  Photography."  Having,  as  we  said  there,  fought  almost  single  handed 
for  over  thirteen  years  to  place  Talbot  in  his  rightful  position,  and  know- 
ing the  painstaking  nature  of  the  editors  of  The  Photogram,  we  gladly 
availed  ourselves  of  the  permission  that  appears  in  every  number,  "Our 
contemporaries  are  very  welcome  to  quote  from  our  pages,"  and  repro- 
duced the  introductory  chapter.  The  terms  on  which  we  are  with  the  edi- 
tors of  The  Photogram  warranted  our  asking  to  be  favored  with  advance 
proofs,  to  which  our  good  friend,  Mr.  Snowden  Ward,  replied  that  he 
would  gladly  have  complied  with  our  request,  but  for  the  fact  that  Mr, 
Adams,  of  The  Times,  had  agreed  to  stand  part  of  the  cost  of  the  articles, 
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and  had  copyrighted  them  in  America.  Correspondence  with  the  editor  of 
The  Times  resulted  in  a  refusal  to  allow  us  to  extract  the  articles  from  that 
journal,  with,  of  course,  the  necessary  acknowledgement,  and  so  we  must 
perforce  content  ourselves  with  a  bare  summary  of  the  conclusions  to 
which  they  lead. 

On  the  question  of  the  fatherhood  of  Talbot  we  are  glad  to  see  that  our 
work  has  not  been  altogether  in  vain.  As  we  noticed  in  a  previous  number, 
at  least  two  voices  were  raised  at  the  late  convention,  in  notes  of  warning 
against  committing  themselves  to  the  Daguerre  heresy.  Hints  to  the  same 
effect  have  appeared  in  several  of  our  contemporaries,  and  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  a  series  of  articles  on  "Photography  for  Amateurs"  that  are  appear- 
ing in  The  Chicago  Record  the  author  says :  "The  inventors  of  the  art- 
science  were  treading  pretty  closely  on  one  another's  heels,  but  those  who 
have  studied  the  early  history  of  photography  will  acquiesce  in  the  opinion 
that  even  so  far  as  priority  of  publication  is  concerned  Fox  Talbot  is  en- 
titled to  the  premier  place  among  the  fathers  of  photography.  But  this  is 
not  his  most  indisputable  claim.  Talbot's  process  contained  the  possibili- 
ties of  indefinite  modification.  The  multiplication  of  positive  proofs  from 
a  negative  originated  with  him,  and  has  proved  the  only  practicable  princi- 
ple in  photography  ever  since." 

Our  illustration  is  made  from  a  cut  that  appeared  in  The  British  Jour- 
nal of  Photography  in  1864,  and  the  autograph,  from  a  letter  in  which  he 
told  us  that  he  had  sent  us  three  of  his  earliest  attempts  at  what  is  now 
known  as  half-tone  work,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  photoglyphic 
engraving.     They  lie  before  us  now,  and  we  may  some  time  reproduce 


K  CUVAHOGA. 

By  Josephine  Crosier. 
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them,  to  show  how  little  behind  thev  are  of  some  of  the  much  belauded 
work  of  the  present  time. 

The  Photogram,  in  its  February  installment,  shows  the  coming  of 
Niecpe  and  Daguerre  together  in  1829;  that  the  former  was  working  and 
had  met  with  a  certain  degree  of  success  at  an  engraving  process,  while 
the  latter's  aim  was  for  a  method  of  fixing  the  various  colored  rays  of  the 
spectrum,  although  there  is  evidence  that  Niecpe  had  even  then  succeeded 
in  producing  an  image  in  light  and  shade  on  a  silver  plate  in  the  camera. 
His  stumbling  block  seems  to  have  been  the  want  of  a  suitable  camera,  and 
the  desire  to  co-operate  wath  Daguerre  was  prompted  by  the  knowledge 
that  he  had  very  much  improved  the  instrument  with  which  he  was  then 
working. 

In  connection  with  the  above  our  readers  may  be  interested  in  the  fol- 
lowing circular,  just  received  from  the  editors  of  The  Photogram: 

February  11,  1900,  is  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Henry 
Fox  Talbot,  an  Englishman,  for  whom  can  be  justly  claimed  the  place 
which  has  long  been  held  by  J.  M.  Daguerre  in  the  world's  estimation. 

Fox  Talbot  can  claim  this  place  because : 

1.  His  public  announcement  of  a  successful  photographic  process  an- 
ticipated Daguerre's  by  some  months ;  and 

2.  Present-day  photography  is  a  direct  descendant  and  modification  of 
Fox  Talbot's  method,  and  has  no  connection  with  that  of  Daguerre.  Ex- 
cept as  a  curiosity,  Daguerre's  method  and  all  modifications  thereof  have 
been  dead  for  half  a  century. 

Daguerre  has  had  many  public  memorials  (some  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica, as  well  as  in  his  own  country),  but  Fox  Talbot  has  never  been  so  hon- 
ored. Therefore,  a  committee  has  been  formed  at  his  old  home,  Lacock 
Abbey,  near  Chippenham,  to  raise  a  memorial  fund  for  the  restoration  of 
the  chancel  of  Lacock  Abbey  Church.  This  seems  to  be  the  memorial 
which  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  would  most  have  desired,  for  he  was  Lay  Rector  of 
the  church,  and  took  great  interest  in  its  work.  The  secretary  of  the  fund 
is  C.  H.  Talbot,  Esq.,  of  Lacock  Abbey,  Chippenham,  the  son  of  Henry 
Fox  Talbot. 

In  connection  with  the  fund,  a  small  edition  (limited  to  100  prints  from 
each  of  three  plates)  of  prints  from  three  of  Henry  Fox  Talbot's  photo- 
engravings on  copper,  has  been  printed  by  the  Art  Reproduction  Company, 
Fetter  Lane,  London,  and  is  being  published  by  The  Photogram,  Ltd,,  6 
Farringdon  avenue,  London,  E.  C.  The  prints  are  about  10  x  8  in.,  on  fine 
India  paper,  mounted  on  plate  paper  of  about  10  x  11  in.,  and  are  sold  at 
5/-  each,  net.  The  whole  of  the  price,  without  any  deduction  for  expenses, 
will  be  handed  over  to  the  fund,  and  credited  to  the  name  of  the  subscriber. 
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From  the  British  Side. 


BY  A  CAMERAMAN. 


I T  is  astonishing  with  how  little  wind  a  kite  w-ill  sometimes  fly.  Of  all 
*  photographic  subjects,  I  had  thought  development,  as  development, 
the  most  thoroughly  threshed  out,  or  if  there  was  anything  more  to  say  it 
was  confined  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  various  developing  agents,  and 
yet  Photography  has,  during  the  past  month  or  two,  managed  to  get  up 
quite  a  symposium  on  it.  It  seems  to  have  come  about  in  quite  a  simple 
way.  A  leading  article,  a  thrice  told  tale,  advocating  what  may  be  called 
the  mechanical  method  of  development,  the  regarding  of  the  developer  as  a 
fixed  quantity  with  which  there  was  no  need  for  "tinkering,"  and  ensuring 
correct  development  by  securing  correct  exposure.  The  doctrine  is,  no 
doubt,  sound  so  long  as  correct  exposure  can  be  relied  on,  and  one  is  con- 
tent to  represent  things  just  as  they  are;  but  correct  exposure,  especially 
with  the  limitations  of  very  rapid  plates,  is  not  always  secured ;  the  pict- 
ure makers,  sometimes  at  least,  aim  at  making  things,  not  as  they  are,  but 
as  they  want  them  to  be. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  result  of  the  article,  and  especially  the  catch 
word  "tinkering,"  has  been  the  cause  of  the  symposium,  in  which  some  of 
our  best  men  have  taken  part,  and  if  we  have  not  learned  much  about  de- 
velopment itself,  we  have  learned  a  good  deal  about  how  they  each  respec- 
tively carry  it  on.  By  "tinkering"  is  understood  the  modifying  of  the 
developer  to  suit  the  varying  circumstances,  the  addition  of  more  or  less 
w^ater,  the  omission  or  the  addition  of  Tnore  or  less  bromide,  local  as  well 
as  general  development,  and  in  short,  any  departure  from  what  may  be 
called  the  mechanical  method ;  and  with  few  exceptions  they  all  tinker. 

Another  much  debated  question  has  again  come  to  the  front:  Does 
backing  slow  the  plate?  a  question  that  you  will  remember  we,  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Society,  settled  long,  long  ago.  If  I  remember  rightly,  the  committee 
included  yourself,  Mr.  Tunny,  J.  T.  Taylor,  Prof.  Piazzi  Smyth,  and  my 
unworthy  self.  The  experiments  were  made  in  the  Observatory,  by  both 
day  and  artificial  light,  and  the  results  plotted  and  measured  by  the  Pro- 
fessor, probably  the  most  exacting  experimenter  who  ever  developed  a 
plate,  with  the  result  that  not  a  trace  of  slowing  could  be  detected.  It  is 
true  that  the  average  photographer,  on  examining  the  backed  negative, 
would  be  inclined  to  say  that  it  had  received  a  shorter  exposure  than  the 
unbacked  one,  bft  this  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  clearer,  crisper,  bet- 
ter defined  and  free  from  the  broadening  of  the  lines  which  form  the 
image. 
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I  see  that  one  of  our  journals  here  gives  the  credit  for  the  introduction 
of  clouds  into  lantern  slides  by  printing  them  on  the  cover  glasses,  to  E. 
Dochree,  and  fixes  the  time  as  1888;  but  if  there  be  honor  in  the  matter  it 
should  be  given  to  him  to  whom  it  is  due,  and  you  will  remember  that  as 
early  as  1870  Archibald  Burns,  then  living  on  the  Calton  Hill,  Edinburgh, 
showed  at  a  meeting  of  the  society,  and  subsequently  sold  in  large  quanti- 
ties, slides  with  clouded  skies  so  made,  and  very  beautiful  they  were.  They 
were  by  what  was  known  as  the  "Fothergill,"  a  wet  collodion  with  albu- 
men preservative  method,  used  dry,  of  course.  When  I  saw  him  at  work 
one  day,  he  had  on  his  work  bench  a  large  pile  of  both  landscape  and  cloud 
transparencies,  from  the  former  of  which  he  picked  up  one  and  having 
selected  a  suitable  cloud,  placed  them  together  and  roughly  outlined  the 
skyline  of  the  cloud  or  cover  glass  on  the  glass  side  with  a  pencil  of  French 
chalk.  He  then  proceeded  to  remove  all  of  the  clouds  that  were  not 
wanted  by  alternately  brushing  over  it  solutions  of  iodine  and  cyanide. 

Spirit  photography  is  once  more  to  the  fore ;  indeed,  it  will  not  down  so 
long  as  people  of  the  particular  kind  of  credulity  to  believe  in  it  are  to  be 
found.  Some  of  the  leading  London  Spiritualists  have  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  alleged  phenomenon,  but  the  investigation  will 
end,  as  hundreds  of  investigations  have  ended  before,  in  those  who  be- 
lieved before  continuing  to  believe,  and  the  doubters  to  continue  to  doubt. 
Nor  could  it  be  otherwise,  seeing  that  this  committee,  like  those  that  have 
gone  before,  includes  only  believers,  and  aniOTig  them  not  a  single  photog- 
rapher that  anyone  knows  anything  about.  Until  spirit  photography  is 
investigated  by  a  committee  of  both  those  who  believe  and  those  who  do 
not,  and  especially  one  or  more  well  known  expert  photographers,  it  will 
in  sidfiis  quo. 


By  Joseph 


American  Portraiture. 
American    Portraiture. 


D  URNS'  wish  should  be  as  applicable  to  our  work  as  to  anything  else, 
and,  therefore,  without  altogether  indorsing  it,  we  gladly  extract  the 
following  from  Photography,  in  the  hope  that  those  whom  the  cap  fits, 
and  there  are  a  good  many  of  them,  will  put  it  on  and  wear  it : 

An  exhibit  from  the  United  States  at  this  year's  Salon  provoked  very 
general  comment  as  to  its  strength  in  examples  of  portraiture.    We  our- 
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selves  drew  attention  to  it  at  the  time,  and  in  a  notice  of  one  of  the  annuals 
recently  we  promised  to  recur  to  the  subject.  We  do  so  now,  and  we  trust 
that  the  few  remarks  we  have  to  make  will  be  taken  to  heart  by  our  friends 
across  the  water.  We  write  in  a  condition  of  admiration  for  some  of  its 
features,  coupled  with  a  certain  amount  of  dissatisfaction. 

Our  complaint  against  the  pictorial  portraiture  exhibited  from  America 
is  mainly  based  on  our  belief  that  beautiful  as  much  of  the  work  is,  and 
suggestive  of  character  in  a  way  which  no  "usual  thing"  dare  hope  to 
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approach,  it  is  by  no  means  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word  portraiture  at 
all.    All  trace  of  likeness  in  many  cases  is  gone. 

The  desire  for  originality  is  allowed  to  over-ride  every  other  considera- 
tion, and  as  a  result  we  have  portraits  of  quite  harmless  individuals, 
which,  if  faithful,  would  justify  their  immediate  consignment  to  the  gal- 
lows. In  others  the  face  and  features  are  so  subordinated  to  catchpenny 
tricks,  if  we  may  use  the  term  without  offence,  that  the  catalogue  is  the 
only  guide  to  the  sex  of  the  person  depicted.  We  do  not  wish  to  be 
captious,  but  a  portrait,  we  cannot  help  feeling,  should  also  give  us  some 
slight  suggestion  of  the  age  of  its  subject,  possibly  in  some  cases  even  a 
hint  as  to  the  color  or  complexion.  We  have  had  friends  treated  by  the 
new  school  whose  portraits  were  barely  recognizable. 

As  long  as  these  are  entitled  merely  "a  portrait,"  "  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,"  or  in  some  similar  manner,  we  take  no  exception,  and 
frankly  admire  them.  We  take  them  to  be  not  portraits  of  the  particular 
model  before  the  camera,  but  rather  speaking  likenesses  of  persons  whom 
nature  might  produce  in  one  of  her  capricious  moods  after  a  careful  study 
of  the  photographs. 

We  firmly  believe  that,  unless  the  photographers  in  America  to  whose 
work  we  are  referring  pay  more  attention  to  vraisemblance  than  they  have 
been  doing,  the  school  itself  will  speedily  become  extinct.  This  result  we 
should  regard  as  a  calamity. 

The  basis  of  portraiture  must  be  truth,  and  when  truth  has  been  sac- 
rificed to  an  utterly  false  suggestion  of  other  things,  or  what  purports 
to  be  such,  a  work  has  no  real  lasting  power  whatever.  We  should  like  to 
see  what  the  American  workers  to  whom  we  have  been  referring  could  do 
after  having  studied  the  work  of  such  men  on  this  side  as  Crooke  and 
Barnett.  The  class  to  which  these  latter  belong  seems  quite  unrepresented 
in  the  States,  the  gap  between  the  extremely  modern  school  and  the  ordi- 
nary photographer  being  a  big  one  and  almost  if  not  quite  unoccupied. 

W^e  hope  our  object  in  making  these  remarks  will  not  be  misconstrued 
by  more  than  a  few  among  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  The  slight- 
est attempt  at  anything  beyond  fulsome  adulation  seems  to  rouse  the  bitter- 
est feelings  in  the  minds  of  some  people,  who  regard  criticism  as  a  per- 
sonal attack.  We  do  not  think,  though,  that  this  holds  good  of  very  many 
of  the  sincere  workers ;  in  fact,  the  capacity  for  absorbing  and  profiting 
by  the  opinions  of  others  is  seldom  absent  from  the  true  artist.  It  is  your 
charlatan  and  trickster  who  must  always  be  taken  at  his  own  valuation,  and 
whose  reply  to  a  candid  critic  takes  the  form  of  virulent  and  shrieking 
abuse,  and  we  hope  that  few  of  this  character  are  to  be  found  in  the 
ranks  of  those  whose  brilliant  and  original  work  we  have  been  considering. 
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Draping  the  Figure. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS  are  learning  that  figure  studies  of  the  very  high- 
est class  may  be  made  in  an  ordinary  room  as  well  as  in  a  properly 
equipped  studio,  and  that  for  that  purpose  something  other  than  the  mod- 
ern method  of  dressing  is  essential.  The  following  hints  regarding  the 
draping  of  the  model,  given  by  W.  E.  Partridge  at  a  meeting  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  Philadelphia,  will  be  of  interest. 

"The  Greeks  differed  from  all  other  ancient  people,  so  far  as  I  know, 
in  the  fact  that  they  did  not  make  clothes.  The  Egyptians,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  tailors ;  that  is,  what  you  see  in  the  museums  looks  very  much 
like  that  which  adorns  the  clothes  line  in  the  tenement  house  districts  of 
New  York  on  wash  days.  Many  of  their  garments  seem  to  have  been 
transparent.  The  idea  seems  to  have  been  to  protect  the  body  from  the 
first  rush  of  the  wind  or  air,  but  to  allow  it  to  be  as  cool  and  as  transparent 
as  possible.  Their  sculptors  cut  the  figure  in  stone  and  indicated  lines  of 
clothing  outside.  In  drapery  the  Egyptians  followed  the  Assyrians  and  all 
the  northern  races  in  making  clothes  which  conformed  to  the  person. 

"The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  They  appar- 
ently cut  their  cloth  to  the  proper  sizes,  hemmed  the  ends,  decorated  the 
pieces  with  lines  of  colored  embroidery,  and,  to  use  the  slang  of  the  day, 
"sewed  buttons  on  it."  That  was  all  there  was  to  it  so  far  as  the  tailor  was 
concerned.  Of  their  underclothing  I  know  nothing.  The  sculptors  have 
ignored  it  entirely,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  our  purpose  this  evening. 

"The  cloth  most  suitable  for  drapery  and  best  adapted  for  artistic  work 
in  following  the  Greek  methods  needs  a  word  or  two  of  notice.  A  great 
deal  of  the  Greek  drapery  seems  to  have  been  made  from  some  sort  of  knit 
material.  We  can  imitate  the  lines  of  folds  of  many  pieces  of  sculpture  in 
a  knit  fabric  better  than  in  anything  else.  Fine  silks  and  silk  shawls  drape 
beautifully.  Bunting  answers  the  purpose  admirably,  but  for  the  artist, 
cheese  cloth  is  generally  the  best  thing  available.  It  is  easy  to  get,  it  is 
wade,  and,  as  it  is  the  only  thing  which  would  drape  at  all  that  I  could  find 
to-day  in  the  shops,  I  shall  use  cheese  cloth  this  evening. 

"Now  do  not  try  to  make  clothes  for  your  models.  Follow  the  Greek 
method.  This  was  simply  to  use  the  figure  to  hang  the  cloth  on.  Do  that 
and  you  will  get  beautiful  effects.  If  you  borrow  silk  or  camel's  hair 
shawls  you  can  use  them  wath  perfect  safety  and  return  them  in  as  good 
condition  as  you  found  them,  because  it  is  not  even  necessary  to  sew  but- 
tons on.  If  you  take  a  large  bead,  put  it  under  the  fabric  and  tie  a  string 
around  it,  you  have  all  the  button  that  is  necessary  to  hold  the  cloth  in 
place  by  means  of  a  loop. 
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"Now  we  come  to  the  first  step  in  making  what  by  courtesy  may  be 
called  a  garment.  The  width  of  your  piece  must  be,  for  the  long  and  flow- 
ing principal, garment,  equal  to  the  height  of  the  model.  If  it  is  not  to  be 
unusually  long,  measure  from  the  shoulder  to  the  floor.  It  is  better  in 
making  up  such  a  piece,  if  you  have  to  use  narrow  breadths,  to  have  the 
seams  run  vertically,  for  then  they  can  be  hidden  in  the  folds.  Unfortu- 
nately the  seams  in  my  cloth  this  evening  are  horizontal.  They  would  show 
badly  in  a  photograph.  The  length  of  the  garment  or  main  covering  of  the 
body  must  be  equal  to  double  the  distance  between  the  extended  finger 
tips ;  ordinarily  this  is  a  little  more  than  twice  the  person's  height.  Fold 
this,  and  on  each  side  of  the  center  place  a  button  so  as  to  have  an  opening 
for  the  head.  This  opening  must  be  the  width  of  the  model  across  the 
shoulders.  Along  this  upper  edge  other  buttons  or  clasps  may  be  placed 
at  two-inch  intervals  all  the  way  out  to  the  ends.  This  garment  put  on 
over  the  head  has  a  closed  side  at  the  left,  leaving  the  right  open.  Draping 
this  without  other  additions,  we  can  get  all  the  beautiful  vertical  effects 
that  may  be  desired,  and  at  will  expose  either  arm,  either  shoulder,  or  the 
whole  right  side  of  the  figure.  Unbuttoning  one  or  more  of  the  buttons 
allows  it  to  slip  from  either  shoulder.  With  only  two  buttons  we  have  a 
sleeveless  garment.  If  all  of  them  are  in  place  and  others  put  close  to  the 
neck,  we  have  the  figure  completely  covered,  and  yet  may  expose  the  right 
side  at  pleasure. 

"Putting  the  girdle  around  the  figure,  we  introduce  an  entirely  new  set 
of  folds.  Pulling  the  garment  up  through  the  girdle  and  allowing  it  to 
fall,  we  have  the  short  Diana-like  dresses.  With  a  crossed  girdle  or  cinc- 
ture over  the  shoulders  we  obtain  a  new  series  of  folds.  This  confines  the 
garment  to  the  figure  and  develops  its  outlines.  We  still  have  the  alterna- 
tive of  long  sleeves  or  bare  arms  and  the  open  right  side.  Over  this  the 
Greeks  frequently,  for  the  beauty  of  the  folds,  put  a  mantle,  consisting  of 
a  piece  as  long  as  the  main  garment,  horizontally,  but  only  half  its  vertical 
depth.  This  was  buttoned  on  the  shoulders  and  made  the  same  exquisite 
series  of  folds  as  the  undergarment.  When  the  ends  are  cut  off  diagonally, 
or  "bias,''  as  the  ladies  say,  they  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  a  set  of 
diminishing  folds  like  pleats  can  be  obtained.  Add  to  this  a  very  long 
strip  or  scarf  half  a  yard  wide  and  of  indefinite  length  to  throw  over  the 
shoulders,  to  twist  about  the  arms  or  to  festoon  about  the  figure,  and  we 
have  all  the  necessary  materials  for  the  ordinary  drapery.  To  this  the 
Greeks  added  something  like  a  shawl,  with  this  difference,  that  it  was  of 
lighter  material  and  was  not  folded  in  the  center,  but  used  in  a  single 
thickness.  This  they  threw  over  the  arm,  carried  around  the  figure,  turned 
over  the  shoulder,  and  used  it  for  a  variety  of  wrappings." 
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The  Photographers'  Association  of  America. 

A  S  noticed  in  our  last,  the  executive  committee  of  the  association  met  in 
^^  Milwaukee  on  January  8  to  arrange  for  the  coming  convention,  to  be 
held  in  that  city  on  July  23  to  27,  inclusive,  and  such  other  matters  as 
might  be  brought  before  it.  President  Stein  occupied  the  chair. 

The  reports  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer  were  read  and  approved, 
and  the  accounts  of  the  latter  audited  by  Messrs.  Nussbaumer  and  Ed- 
mondson,  the  balance  on  the  right  side  being  $1,201.43. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  C.  M.  Hayes,  and  his  offer  accepted,  to  send 
for  exhibition  exhibits  representing  typical  up-to-date  photography  of 
people,  habitations,  and  interesting  sections  of  the  countries  all  over  the 
world.  It  was  resolved  also  to  appoint  honorary  vice-presidents  in  all  the 
States,  each  to  represent  the  association  in  his  State,  and  the  following 
committees  were  appointed  for  the  various  items  connected  with  the  1900 
convention:  Medals,  Messrs.  Edmondson  and  Sperry;  transportation, 
Messrs.  Nussbaumer  and  Sperry ;  hotels,  Mr.  Stein ;  exhibits  and  decora- 
tion, Messrs.  Edmondson  and  Sperry ;  printing,  Messrs.  Nussbaumer  and 
Stein;  programme,  Messrs.  Nussbaumer  and  Stein;  amusement,  Messrs. 
Stein  and  other  Milwaukee  residents. 

The  most  important  business  of  the  meeting  was,  of  course,  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  prize  list,  and  in  connection  with  that  one  important 
resolution  was  passed,  a  new  departure,  we  think,  but  one  that  if  properly 
carried  out  will  considerably  improve  the  exhibition.  They  say:  "The 
purpose  of  this  exhibition  is  to  show  only  such  pictures,  produced  by 
photography,  as  may  give  distinct  evidence  of  individual  artistic  feeling 
and  execution";  and  they  continue:  "From  the  pictures  submitted  for 
exhibition  a  selection  will  be  made  by  an  examining  board,  and  only  such 
pictures  will  be  hung  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  are  within  the  scope 
of  the  exhibition  as  expressed  above.  Each  exhibitor  will  be  furnished 
with  a  certificate  of  acceptance,  and  no  pictures,  whether  accepted  or  not, 
shall  be  removed  before  the  close  of  the  exhibition." 

The  following  is  the  prize  list,  from  which  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
divisions  have  been  abolished : 

CLASSES. 

Grand  Portrait  Class. — Six  pictures,  sixteen  inches  or  larger.  First 
award,  selected ;  second  award,  a  gold  medal ;  third  award,  a  silver  medal ; 
fourth  award,  a  bronze  medal ;  fifth  award,  diploma. 

Genre  Class. — Three  pictures,  sixteen  inches  or  larger.  Subject  to  be 
chosen  by  the  photographer,  the  title  to  be  appropriately  inscribed  on  the 
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picture.  First  award,  selected;  second  award,  gold  medal;  third  award, 
silver  medal ;  fourth  award,  bronze  medal ;  fifth  award,  diploma. 

Miniature  Class. — Eighteen  pictures,  the  largest  dimension  not  to  ex- 
ceed four  inche^.  All  to  be  grouped  in  one  frame.  First  award,  gold 
medal;  second  award,  silver  medal;  third  award,  bronze  medal;  fourth 
award,  diploma. 

Class  A. — Twelve  pictures,  thirteen  inches  or  larger.  First  award, 
gold  medal;  second  award,  silver  medal;  third  award,  bronze  medal; 
fourth  award,  diploma.  ^ 

Class  B. — Twelve  pictures,  the  largest  dimension  to  be  nine  inches. 
First  award,  silver  medal ;  second  award,  bronze  medal ;  third  award,  di- 
ploma. 

Class  C. — Twelve  pictures,  the  largest  dimension  to  be  six  inches. 
All  to  be  framed  in  one  frame.  First  award,  silver  medal ;  second  award, 
bronze  medal,  third  award,  diploma. 

Landscape  Class. — Nine  pictures,  any  dimension.  First  award,  silver 
medal ;  second  award,  bronze  medal ;  third  award,  diploma. 

Marine  Class. — Nine  pictures,  any  dimension.  First  award,  silver 
medal ;  second  award,  bronze  medal :  third  award,  diploma. 

Foreign  Class. — Best  collection  of  photographs,  of  any  size,  framed  or 
unf ramed.  To  be  delivered  to  the  association  free  of  charge.  First  award, 
silver  medal ;  second  award,  bronze  medal ;  third  award,  diploma. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

1.  No  exhibitor  can  enter  more  than  two  classes. 

2.  All  competitors  must  be  members  of  the  association,  except  the 
foreign  class. 

3.  When  one  dimension  of  picture  is  given,  it  applies  to  the  entire 
length  or  breadth  of  the  picture  in  all  cases.  This  rule  applies  to  the  size 
of  the  print,  not  the  mount. 

4.  All  exhibits  must  be  framed. 

5.  The  association  will  not  be  responsible  for  any  loss  or  damage  to 
pictures  in  its  charge,  but  will  use  all  reasonable  care  to  prevent  such 
occurrences. 

6.  Applications  for  space  in  the  art  department  will  positively  close 
July  7.  Applications  for  space  in  this  department  must  be  made  to  George 
B.  Sperry,  first  vice-president,  319  Summit  street,  Toledo,  O. 

7.  All  pictures  submitted  for  exhibition  must  be  addressed  to  George 
B.  Sperry,  first  vice-president,  Milwaukee  Industrial  Exposition  Building,. 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  forwarded  at  owner's  risk,  charges  prepaid,  and  deliv- 
ered not, later  than  July  14.  Pictures  from  abroad  come  under  the  same 
rule. 
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8.  Exhibits  for  the  manufacturers*  and  dealers'  department  to  be 
shipped  to  J.  Georg^e  Nussbaumer,  secretary  P.  A.  of  A.,  Milwaukee 
Industrial  Exposition  Building,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  charges  prepaid,  and 
must  be  placed  in  position  by  July  21. 

9.  Have  your  box  covers  screwed  instead  of  nailed.  Your  home  ad- 
dress must  be  marked  on  the  under  side  of  cover  for  return  of  packages. 
The  association  will  not  be  responsible  for  packages  not  so  marked.  Put 
screw  eyes  and  picture  wire  for  hanging  in  the  box. 

10.  AH  boxes  and  packages  will  be  accepted  at  any  time  previous  to 
July  14,  so  that  photographers  need  not  feel  any  uncertainty  about  the 
safety  of  their  goods.  No  exhibits  will  be  allowed  to  be  removed  from 
the  hall  until  the  close  of  the  convention. 

11.  No  manufacturer,  dealer,  or  their  representative,  shall  do  business 
on  the  floor  of  the  hall,  unless'he  or  they  rent  floor  space  or  desk  room. 

12.  All  exhibits  must  be  entered  under  a  number  given  them  by  the 
vice-president,  and  shall  not  contain  any  name  or  markings  that  shall  re- 
veal the  identity  of  the  exhibitor.  Exhibitors'  names  will  be  attached 
after  awards  are  announced. 

13.  All  entries  for  competition  must  be  prints  from  negatives  made 
since  the  last  convention. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  secretary,  Mr.  J.  G.  Nussbaumer,  of  Buffalo, 
for  the  above  information,  and,  at  his  request,  append  the  following  ad- 
vice, which  we  hope  will  be  taken  by  every  progressive  photographer. 

""do  it  novv.^' 

Pick  out  the  class  you  wish  to  exhibit  in  and  make  your  exhibit  for 
the  banner  convention  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.  This  is  our  twentieth  anni- 
versary, let  us  make  it  the  best  anniversary  we  have  known.  Never  has 
there  been  greater  promise  of  good  things  than  now.  We  have  the  best 
facilities  to  show  our  pictures  that  can  be  devised.  An  art  gallery,  con- 
structed with  top  light,  where  each  and  every  exhibitor  has  an  equal 
showing,  and  room  enough  for  all;  for  the  manufacturer  and  dealer  we 
have  ample  floor  space,  and  so  located  that  none  can  pass  him  by,  and 
ample  space  to  show  all  his  wares.  Come  and  see  the  latest  and  best 
^'^vices  to  help  you  make  artistic  money-making  pictures. 

We  have  a  separate  meeting  room,  free  from  the  noise  and  confusion 
of  conflicting  business,  where  we  can  transact  our  business  and  listen  to 
talks  by  specialists  and  art  critics,  who  will  give  you  practical  illustrated 
talks  on  art  lines  as  applicable  to  photography.  And  then  we  are  invited 
to  visit  the  Layton  Art  Gallery  and  enjoy  its  rare  treasures  and  see  the 
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beauties  of  the  world  famous  collection,  under  the  able  direction  of  the 
Curator,  E.  C.  Eldridge,  who  will  give  a  talk  on  the  paintings  displayed. 
We  are  also  to  have  the  triumph  of  the  Century  Color  Photography 
practically  demonstrated  by  the  International  Color  Photo  Company. 
These,  and  many  more,  are  the  attractions  we  offer.  Come  and  we  will 
do  you  good.  J.  George  Nussbaumer, 

Secretary. 
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C INCE  reading  about  the  "Short  Stop"  which  Mr  Carbutt,  at  a  meeting 
^  of  the  Philadelphia  Society,  showed  would  stop  development  of 
Vinco  or  other  developing  paper,  I  have  found  it  of  great  use  in  control- 
ling local  development,  and  getting  results  that  could  not  be  got  without  it. 
I  employ  the  developer  as  weak  as  is  consistent  with  fine  black  tones,  from 
sixteen  to  twenty  ounces  of  water  to  a  large  metol-hydro  tube,  soak  the 
paper  till  limp,  and  lay  it  on  a  sheet  of  glass.  Dipping  the  brush  in  the 
solution,  it  is  rapidly  passed  across,  and  the  image  comes  up  slowly,  and  as 
soon  as  any  part  is  as  wanted  it  is  stopped  by  a  brush  with  the  short  stop. 
This  I  have  beside  me,  with  a  separate  brush,  of  course.  It  consists  of 
half  an  ounce  each  of  alum  and  common  salt,  dissolved  in  sixteen  ounces 
of  water.  I  have  a  third  brush  with  the  developer,  to  which  a  little  glycer- 
ine, about  I  to  3,  has  been  added,  and  by  alternating  these  three  solu- 
tions, can  do  almost  anything  I  like. 

I  may  add,  that  in  nothing  more  than  the  skies  is  this  method  of  work- 
ing successful.  If  there  have  been  clouds  at  the  making  of  the  exposure, 
they  come  up  first,  and  if  development  be  allowed  to  go  on,  they  are  soon 
buried,  while  by  this  method  they  can  be  stopped  just  at  the  right  stage. 

Will.  H.  Harris. 

*  tinting  slides. 

I  don't  suppose  I  have  found  anything  new,  but  I  have  discovered  a 
method  of  treating  slides,  or  at  least  some  slides,  that  gives  me  additional 
pleasure,  and  as  it  may  do  so  to  others  I  want  to  tell  them  about  it.  There 
is,  to  me,  a  monotony  in  a  large  collection  of  slides  in  simple  white  and 
black,  even  when  that  color  is  in  various  shades ;  and  to  somewhat  relieve 
that  monotony  I  have  tinted  a  lot  of  them  by  simple  immersion  in  solutions 
of  suitable  aniline  dyes.  I  do  not  know  what  they  are,  as  I  got  a  lot  of 
samples  from  a  friend,  and  they  were  marked  only  by  letters  and  figures, 
but  I  found  such  as  were  soluble  in  water  and  mixed,  and  sometimes  mud- 
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died,  till  I  got  what  I  wanted.  For  a  bright  sunny  landscape  a  delicate 
warmish  yellow,  a  greenish  tint  for  a  marine  view,  and  something  of  a 
brownish  shade  for  "the  fall  of  the  leaf."  A  few  experiments  will  show 
the  proper  strength.    It  is  worth  trying.  W.  B.  Fleming. 


THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW. 

In  nothing  perhaps  does  the  old,  and  not  very  old  either,  differ  from 
the  new,  than  in  the  method  of  judging  at  our  exhibitions.  This  was 
brought  to  my  mind  forcibly  a  day  or  two  ago  on  looking  over  one  of  the 
1896  Annuals,  in  which  C.  R.  Dodge  wrote  as  follows  in  what  may  be 
called  a  plea  for  pure  art  in  photography.  Having  said  that  the  photogra- 
pher who  desired  to  make  pictures  by  photography  must  leave  mere  view- 
taking  to  the  fad-photographer  and  plunge  into  the  realm  of  pure  art,  he 
adds  "I  say  plunge,  because  it  must  be  a  complete  breaking  away  from 
conventional  ideas,  and  a  disregard  of  all  that  Tommy-rot  about  reliance 
upon  ''chemical  work"  mainly,  for  success.  When  a  man  has  nothing  else 
to  bank  upon  but  his  knowledge  of  chemical  work,  he  is  surest  of  taking 
medals  where  old-fogy  professionals  and  agents  of  the  plate-makers  are 
the  judges.  Females,  village  bridegrooms,  and  shepherds,  in  theatrical 
tights,  will  always  'catch'  such  a  jury  if  the  chemical  work  and  the  re- 
touching have  been  skillfully  attended  to,  but  the  true  artist  is  never  caught 
with  such  chaff." 

That  is  a  fairly  true  picture  of  the  old ;  but  the  ever  widening  influence 
of  the  Salon  has  brought  about  a  great  change,  a  change  that,  notwith- 
standing the  teaching  of  its  late  president,  Mr.  Guerin,  is  affecting  even 
the  coming  convention  of  the  National  Association.    Fred  K.  Martin. 

improving  the  surface  for  copying. 

I  do  a  good  deal  of  copying,  and  often  find  a  difficulty  in  getting  a  good 
result  from  a  matt  surface  print  that  has  been  rubbed  or  handled  much, 
and  indeed  hardly  ever  succeed  so  well  with  a  matt  as  with  a  glossy  sur- 
face. Hearing  something  recently  about  the  use  of  encaustic  paste  as  a 
brightener  of  dull  surfaces,  I  resolved  to  try  it,  and  the  result  was  charm- 
ing. Not  having  at  hand  all  the  articles  recommended  in  the  formulae 
found  in  the  Annuals,  I  made  it  up  with  what  I  had,  and  putting  a  piece 
the  size  of  a  large  pea  on  a  5  x  4  print,  with  a  circular  motion  and  a  tuft  of 
cotton,  spread  it  all  over  and  apparently  all  off  again,  and  the  result  was 
all  that  could  be  desired.  The  paste  is  made  as  follows :  White  wax,  i  02. ; 
gum  elemi,  i  drachm ;  oil  of  lavender,  6  drachms.  Melt  the  wax  and  oil 
over  a  gentle  heat,  and  stir  in  the  oil,  keeping  stirring  till  cold. 

S.  L.  Troop. 
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SOME  PROPOSITIONS  BY  THE  REV.  F.  C.  LAMBERT. 

I.  The  question  whether  a  subject  is  or  is  not  proper  for  treatment  in 
any  domain  of  art  (painting,  sculpture,  photographic  poetry,  fiction  or 
drama,  etc.)  must  always  be  largely  a  matter  of  personal  opinion  and 
taste. 

2.  It  is  not  unreasonable  that  anyone  should  put  forth  his  opinion,  and 
the  reasons  or  factors  forming  that  opinion ;  although  the  reasons  or  argu- 
ments may  not  be  demonstrative  or  yield  complete  conviction  to  others. 

3.  The  chief  idea  underlying  the  word  sacred  (as  antonymous  to  secu- 
lar) is  of  something  apart,  consecrated,  devoted — restricted  to  religious 
use  only  (compare  the  parallels,  consecrate,  destcvzXt). 

4.  As  modesty  (humility  of  mind)  is  the  one  common  characteristic  of 
those  who  have  attained  great  mental  culture,  so  those  who  have  attained  a 
higher  than  conmion  level  of  spiritual  (or  religious)  culture  are  charac- 
terized by  profound  reverence  for  sacred  things  and  associations.  (Hence 
it  is  commonly  to  be  observed  that  the  unspiritual,  or  irreligious  person  is 
one  with  but  little  reverence  or  respect  for  persons,  places,  things,  or  asso- 
ciations.) 

5.  To  discover  that  a  subject  hitherto  regarded  by  us  as  sacred  (see 
proposition  3)  is  being  used  for  other  purposes  produces  a  mental  shock. 
For  example,  if  on  entering  one  of  our  historic  cathedrals  we  found  it  be- 
ing used  by  a  traveling  circus  for  the  clown's  buffoonery,  most  of  us  would 
probably  recognize  an  "unfitness  of  things" — a  shock. 

6.  Hence,  when  wc  find  the  novelist  introducing  scenes  and  person- 
ages generally  regarded  as  sacred,  we  for  the  most  part  recognize  an  un- 
fitness of  things.  Primarily  the  function  of  the  fiction-maker,  the  novelist, 
is  to  entertain,  to  amuse,  to  appeal  to  the  imaginative  faculties,  leaving  to 
the  historian  or  moralist  the  recording  of  fact  and  instructions  which  are 
to  be  drawn  therefrom.  By  common  consent  among  (practically)  all  emi- 
nent men  of  letters,  biblical  subjects  are. not  suitable  for  the  purpose  of 
fiction. 

7.  Similarly,  as  regards  dramatic  art ;  for  although  no  doubt  in  many 
instances  the  miracle  plays  and  mysteries  of  the  Middje  Ages  were  largely 
designed  as  "instructions"  in  all  reverence,  yet  they  soon  passed  quite 
away  from  the  ideal,*  and  by  common  consent  were  allowed  to  die  out. 
The  general  weight  of  opinion  is  quite  opposed  to  the  one  or  two  attempts 
at  their  revival. 


*  For  example :    It  is  now  difficult  to  believe  that  the  street  shows  of  Punch  and  Judy  are  the 
lineal  descendants  of  Pontius  (Pilate)  and  Judas  (Iscariot)  of  the  great  sacred  tragedy. 
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8.  As  regards  sacred  subjects  for  pictorial  art,  we  here  notice  one  of 
the  phases  where  the  painter  differs  from  the  photographer.  Mr.  H.  P. 
Robinson  very  aptly  observes :  "To  dress  a  figure  in  the  costume  of  past 
times,  and  to  call  the  photograph  of  it  by  the  name  of  some  historic  person, 
is  to  commit  an  anachronism.  In  painting  it  is  different.  Although  the 
painter  uses  a  model,  he  does  not  give  you,  or  pretend  to  give  you,  an 
exact  portrait  of  his  model.  You  do  not  think  of  how  it  is  done  when  you 
look  at  the  painting,  but  you  can  scarcely  escape  the  feeling  that  a  photo- 
graph is  the  absolute  reproduction  of  some  scene  or  person  that  has  ap- 
peared before  the  camera."    ("Picture  Making,"  page  114,  1884  edition.) 

9.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  photographer  prima- 
rily relies  on  what  is  before  his  lens  (apart  from  the  minor  questions  of 
local  treatment  of  the  negative,  combination  printing,  etc.).  Hence  the 
observer  (be  he  possessed  of  technical  photographic  knowledge  or  not), 
on  seeing  a  photographic  representation  of  a  sacred  subject,  at  once  per- 
ceives that  for  its  production  the  photographer  must  have  had  models 
(living  or  lay  figures)  dressed  to  act  a  part.  The  conviction  that  the  re- 
sult is  produced  by  acting  is  irresistible. 

10.  Mr.  Robinson  (loc,  cit)  observes :  "I  have  seen  a  photograph,  for 
instance,  called  'Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.'  We  all  know  it  is  not  Sir  Roger 
of  the  Spectator,  but  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Blank,  dressed  more  or  less  like  the 
real  old  country  gentleman."  Now,  although  Sir  Roger  was  (presum- 
ably) a  hypothetical  person,  yet  we  know  that  he  is  a  creation  belonging  to 
the  age  of  Queen  Anne.  Therefore,  the  photographer  who  professes  to 
portray  something  from  the  life  which  was  supposed  to  exist  long  ago  is 
after  all  only  attempting  the  absurd.  The  shock  is  not  to  our  sense  of  fit- 
ness of  things  only,  or  as  Mr.  Robinson  says,  an  anachronism ;  for  the  pho- 
tographer who  shows  us  a  figfure  posed  to  represent  the  Crucified  Saviour 
is  not  only  shocking  our  sense  of  fitness  of  things,  but  is  also  using  the 
greatest  tragedy  of  the  world  as  an  occasion  for  shocking  our  sense  of  rev- 
erence. (Hogarth's  artistic  instinct  told  him  that  shock  would  result  from 
his  drawing  of  the  idle  'prentice  gambling  on  a  tombstone.)  In  looking  at 
a  photograph  representing  Jesus  Christ,  we  are  irresistibly  reminded  that 
we  see  only  a  human  being  pretending  to  represent  One  whom  a  very  large 
number  of  people  regard  as  something  more  than  human.  The  inevitable 
result  is  one  of  shock  to  our  sense  of  fitness  of  things,  and  entirely  opposed 
to  our  sense  of  reverence  and  propriety. 

11.  The  chief  object  of  a  work  of  art  is  to  arouse  our  interest  or  sym- 
pathy by  an  appeal  to  the  imaginative  faculties.  The  painter  dealing  with 
sacred  subjects,  with  all  his  advantages  of  artistic  creation,  more  often 
fails  than  succeeds.    The  photographer  is  in  all  cases  bound  to  fail,  be- 
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cause  the  first  impression  is  one  of  shock — of  impropriety;  and  at  the  out- 
set our  sympathies  are  taken  away  from  him  in  resentment  at  his  having 
used  a  subject  which  zve  regard  as  sacred,  in  a  manner  we  feel  is  irrever- 
ent. 

12.  There  is  also  in  his  case  a  great  difficulty  (practically  insuperable)^ 
viz.,  that  of  dealing  with  a  subject  of  this  character  in  accordance  with 
correct  archaeological  surroundings.  The  painter  here  has  sonie  license. 
For  special  ends  he  is  permitted  to  create  imaginary  conditions.  But  in  no 
case  is  he  permitted  to  go  contrary  to  contemporary  knowledge,  or  the 
sense  of  unfitness,  the  abstrrd,  the  impossible,  is  at  once  emphasized.  His 
creations  must  always  be  within  the  range  of  the  possible — ^and  not  im- 
probable either — or  the  critical  faculty  is  at  once  offended.  Anyone  ac* 
quainted  with  what  is  now  fairly  common  knowledge  as  regards  the  cus- 
toms and  conditions,  etc.,  of  the  life  and  times  of  our  Lord,  will,  after  a 
moment's  thought,  at  once  recognize  the  enormous  difficulty  (practically^ 
amounting  to  impossibility)  of  arranging  any  such  scenes  at  all  correctly 
without  having  resource  to  such  "stage  properties"  as  will  at  once  betray 
their  sham  nature  when  employed  by  the  camera  man. 

13.  Should  the  reader  be  disposed  to  say  that  we  have  here  unduly 
pressed  the  claims  of  regard  for  reverence  in  representing  sacred  subjects, 
we  would  urge  him  to  remember  constitutional  differences  of  mental  bal- 
ance, and  regard  of  due  proportion  of  things.  For  as  some  men  are  color 
blind,  and  can  see  no  difference  in  color  between  the  red  rose  and  green 
leaf,  so  others  are  melody  and  harmony  blind,  and  perceive  no  difference 
between  noise  and  music.  Others  are  unmoved  by  the  greatest  master- 
pieces of  the  poet;  like  the  celebrated  mathematician  who  read  through 
"Paradise  Lost  and  Regained,"  and  then  said  "it  proved  nothing."  So 
others  are  morally  blind,  as  our  criminal  statistics  abundantly  show.  That 
reverence  and  morality  are  closely  connected  no  thinking  person  will  deny. 

14.  We  have  had  various  opportunities  of  quietly  examining  numerous 
attempts  to  apply  photography  to  the  portrayal  of  sacred  and  religious 
scenes.  In  each  case  the  result  has  been  that  of  producing  a  revulsion  of 
feeling — with  a  growing  sense  of  painful  regret  that  their  producers  have 
not  devoted  their  skill  to  some  other  subject.  We  cannot  look  at  any  of 
these  things  without  feeling  it  is  an  attempt  to  take  away  from  us  some- 
thing of  our  better  selves. 

"Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash ;  'tis  something,  nothing. 
Twas  mine,  *tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to  thousands; 
But  he  who  filches  from  me  my  good  name 
Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him, 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed."  j 
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In  place  of  "good  name"  here  put  "sense  of  reverence,"  and  Shakes- 
peare is  again  up  to  date. 

Finally,  the  foregoing  notes  are  an  honest  (albeit  imperfect)  attempt 
to  think  out  as  dispassionately  as  may  be  the  question  set  forth,  and  to 
avoid  ^r^judice,  i.  e,,  prejudgment.  To  this  end  we  have  avoided  mention 
of  any  workers  or  prints,  .and  tried  at  the  same  time  to  think  of  them  col- 
lectively only.  Moreover,  we  are  ever  ready  to  believe  that  these  workers 
are  imbued  with  every  reverent  spirit.  We  who  "profess  and  call  our- 
selves Christians"  at  least  owe  them  this.  But  we  would  ask  our  brother 
camera  workers,  one  and  all,  to  severely  let  alone  any  approach,  any  at- 
tempted approach,  towards  those  sacred  things  concerning  which  most  of 
us  prefer  to  think  rather  than  speak. — Photography. 


Notes. 

1  T  is  pretty  well  known  that  artists,  or  most  of  them,  make  more  use  of 
photography  than  they  care  to  acknowledge,  and  therefore  we  are  glad 
when  one,  and  especially  when  he  is  pretty  far  up  the  tree,  comes  forward 
and  gives  it  something  like  its  due. 

We  learn  from  Photography  that  in  a  recent  Royal  Academy  lecture 
on  portraiture.  Professor  Herkomer  said  the  work  of  the  modern  portrait 
painter  was  much  harder  than  that  of  the  old  masters.  Photography  had 
taught  people  to  see  with  different  eyes;  had  trained  the  general  public 
to  a  higher  measure  of  critical  power,  and  created  a  demand  for  greater 
skill  in  securing  a  likeness  than  was  necessary  for  the  production  of  a 
merely  monumental  portrait. 

While  advising  students  against  substituting  photography  for  sketch- 
ing and  studying  from  nature,  he  said  that  by  the  advanced  artist  it  might 
be  employed  with  immense  advantage ;  that  indeed  it  was  largely  employed 
by  all  advanced  artists,  but  while  those  on  the  Continent  frankly  admitted 
that  they  did  so,  their  British  brethren  were  as  yet  unwilling  to  own  up. 

Toning  Transparencies  or  Prints. — The  desire  for  various  shades 
or  colors  on  both  transparencies  and  prints  has  brought  forth  many 
methods  of  toning,  among  which  the  following  is  not  the  least  valuable. 

The  material  is  potassium  citrate  (neutral),  cupric  sulphate,  and 
potassium  ferricyanide,  and  they  should  be  made  and  kept  in  lo  per  cent, 
solutions.  By  mixing  in  various  proportions  various  colors  and  shades  of 
color  are  easily  obtained  by  simply  placing  the  developed,  fixed  and 
washed  print  or  transparency  in  the  solution  and  leaving  it  there  till  the 
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desired  result  is  got.    The  following  is  said  to  give  anything  from  a  red 

to  a  black,  depending  on  the  time  of  immersion :  * 

Potassium   citrate   (10  per  cent,  solution)  250  c.c. 
Cupric  sulphate  *•  ••  35 

Potassiam  ferricyanide  •*  **  30 

Mix  in  the  above  order,  and  only  as  much  as  is  to  be  used  at  one  time 
for  one  batch  of  prints  or  slides. 

For  this,  we  think  the  first  really  practical  method  of  toning  with  a  salt 
of  copper,  photographers  are  indebted  to  W.  B.  Ferguson,  Q.  C,  who 
communicated  it  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society, 
London. 

The  Tele-Photo  Lens. — As  supplementary  to  our  notice  of  this  lens 
in  our  last,  we  may  mention  as  one  example  of  its  usefulness,  the  fact  that 
the  frontispiece  of  the  second  number  of  The  King,  a  journal  recently 
started  in  London,  is,  according  to  The  Amateur  Photographer,  a  photo- 
graph that  admirably  depicts  Lord  Methuen  directing  the  battle  of  Magers- 
fontein,  in  South  Africa,  and  is  quite  pictorial.  It  says  the  grouping  is 
admirable,  and,  of  course,  quite  unconsciously,  as  the  photographer  was 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  armed  with  a  Dallmeyer  tele-photo  attachment. 

CoRRECfLY  Spaced  Mounting. — Photography  says:  '']nAg\ng  by  a 
number  of  prints  we  were  asked  to  examine  a  few  months  back,  some 
workers  experience  considerable  difficulty  in  mounting  a  picture  in  the 
center  of  a  card,  especially  when  that  card  has  no  plate  mark,  tint,  or  line 
to  act  as  a  guide.  Under  such  circumstances  a  little  appliance,  first  de- 
scribed, we  believe,  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Hepworth,  will  be  found  to  save  a  lot  of 
trouble,  and  to  work  without  a  failure.  A  drawing  board  larger  than  the 
largest  mount  that  will  be  employed  has  one  side  neatly  covered  with  white 
paper  pasted  on.  From  corner  to  corner  diagonally,  straight  lines  are 
ruled  in  ink.  At  regular  distances  apart,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  or 
half  an  inch  is  the  most  suitable,  straight  lines  are  ruled  from  one  diagonal 
to  the  other,  parallel  with  the  sides  of  the  board,  so  as  to  make  a  series  of 
oblong  figures,  of  the  same  proportions  as  the  board  itself,  and  all  having 
one  common  center.  A  little  care  in  doing  this  properly  is  by  no  means 
time  thrown  away.  When  done,  the  whole  may  have  two  coats  of  varnish. 
A  print  is  trimmed^  pasted,  and  placed  face  downwards  on  the  board, 
fitting  it  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  lines  thereon.  The  mount,  also  face 
downwards,  is  placed  upon  it,  fitting  in  the  same  way  to  the  lines  which 
are  nearest  to  it  in  point  of  size.  The  two  are  pressed  into  contact,  and 
then  the  mount,  with  the  print  adhering,  is  turned  over  and  the  print 
rubbed  down  in  position.  It  makes  the  instant  centering  of  a  print  as 
easy  as  any  operation  well  can  be." 
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Silver  Sub-haloids. — ^Advocates  of  the  chemical  theory  of  develop- 
ment wilf  be  glad  to  know  that  one  of  the  objections  to  it,  that  sub-haloid 
salts  of  silver  were  not  known  to  exist,  has  been  removed.  Dr.  Otto  Vogel 
has  succeeded  in  preparing  them,  and  publishes  his  method  in  the  Photo- 
graphische  Mittheilungen,  and  Major  General  Waterhouse,  I.  S.  C,  ac- 
cording to  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  spoke  of  it  as  follows,  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society.  He  said :  "Dr.  Vogel 
described  what  appeared  to  be  a  very  simple  and  effective  method  of  pre- 
paring the  sub-chloride,  sub-iodide,  and  sub-bromide  of  silver,  substances 
which,  he  believed,  had  never  been  satisfactorily  isolated,  except,  perhaps, 
by  GUntz.  Dr.  Vogel's  method  was  to  treat  the  sub-haloid  salts  of  copper 
with  a  ID  per  cent,  solution  of  silver  nitrate  in  excess,  access  of  air  being, 
as  far  as  possible,  avoided,  and  it  was  founded  upon  the  copper  bromide 
intensifier,  but  using  cuprous  bromide  instead  of  cupric  bromide.  On  try- 
ing this  method  Major-General  Waterhouse  found  that  the  reaction  was 
not  so  simple  as  he  expected,  the  products  all  showing  the  presence  of 
copper ;  but,  acting  on  the  supposition  that  the  cuprous  salts  were  incom- 
pletely reduced  by  a  single  treatment  with  the  silver  nitrate  solution,  he 
repeated  the  treatment,  at  the  same  time  heating  the  solution  to  boiling 
point,  when  he  found  that  copper  came  into  solution.  Three  repetitions  of 
this  treatment  with  the  bromide  were  sufficient  to  extract  very  nearly  all 
the  copper ;  the  chloride  required  more  boiling,  but  the  iodide  gave  up  its 
copper  more  readily  than  the  bromide."  After  showing  and  describing 
the  substances  which  he  had  obtained,  the  author  of  the  paper  said  Dr. 
Vogel  did  not  appear  to  be  certain  that  these  products  were  true  sub- 
haloid  compounds  or  only  mixtures ;  but  he  was  himself  inclined  to  think, 
from  their  composition  and  behavior,  that  they  were  true  sub-haloids. 
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RY  WATCHMAN. 

r  F  Photography,  not  the  English,  but  our  American  friend,  is  not  just  a 
little  too  credulous,  the  world,  not  the  photographic  world  only,  but  the 
newspaper  world  as  well,  will  be  benefited  by  the  introduction  and  practical 
application  of  the  "Telediagraph,"  a  machine  by  which  a  newspaper  cor- 
respondent may  telegraph  to  his  paper,  not  only  an  account,  but  a  pictorial 
representation  of  any  occurrence  that  strikes  his  fancy,  or  that  may  be  of 
interest  to  its  readers,  and  that  from  any  place  all  over  the  world.  As  our 
Pittsburg  friends  look  for  the  realization  of  this  before  many  months  pass 
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over  our  heads,  we  may  live  to  see  a  battle  in  the  Philippines,  or  in  the 
Transvaal,  pictorially  represented  in  our  morning  papers  the  day  after  it 
occurs. 

Something  like  this  has  been  promised  before,  but  never  got  much  be- 
yond the  promising  stage,  but  Ernest  A.  Hummell,  of  St.  Paul,  has  suc- 
ceeded where  others  have  failed,  as,  according  to  Photography,  "There  i» 
no  question  as  to  its  success."    We'll  see. 


From  the  same  journal  we  learn  what  will  astonish  a  good  many,  and 
cause  some  at  least  to  lose  faith  in  the  United  States  circuit  courts.  Ac- 
cording to  Photography,  Judge  Hallet,  in  giving  a  decision  in  a  copyright 
case,  said  that  according  to  his  mind  a  photograph  cannot  be  copyrighted 
unless  it  is  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  originality  in  pose  or  drap- 
ing of  the  human  form,  or  to  be  fashioned  grotesquely  by  photographic  art 
from  some  scene  of  nature ;  and  that  a  photograph  of  natural  scenery  was 
not  a  subject  for  a  copyright,  because  it  is  merely  a  more  or  less  skilled  use 
of  a  camera.    The  Copyright  League  should  look  into  this. 


"Give  them  an  inch  and  they  will  take  an  ell,"  seems  to  hold  good  all 
over.  From  a  statement  made  in  this  journal  some  time  ago  it  appeared 
that  the  Cinematographer  had  a  pretty  hard  time  of  it,  so  far  as  he  was 
under  the  control  of  the  London  County  Council.  In  the  halls  and  other 
buildings  under  their  control  he  can  exhibit  only  under  conditions  that  are 
almost  prohibitive,  and  now  they  are  going  to  Parliament  for  power  to  in- 
clude all  sorts  of  buildings,  even,  according  to  the  Magic  Lantern  Journal, 
private  houses.  If,  which  is  not  likely,  they  get  that  power,  where  will  be 
the  boast  that  "Every  Englishman's  house  is  his  castle?"  The  aforesaid 
journal  adds :  "If  this  suggested  control  is  granted,  cinematographic  ap- 
paratus will  become  a  drug  in  the  market" ;  but  the  County  Council,  even 
with  the  British  Parliament  at  its  back,  will  hardly  be  able  to  control  all 
the  world. 

* 

It  may  be  true,  as  Barnum  is  said  to  have  said,  that  people  like  to  be 
humbugged;  but  I  cannot  think  that  anyone  could  be  so  credulous  as  to 
believe  the  astounding  statement  regarding  spiritualism,  to  be  found  in  the 
supplement  of  a  recent  number  of  the  British  Journal  of  Photography.  It 
is  to  the  effect  that,  to  promote  a  belief  in  that  "cult,"  so-called  mediums 
and  others  have  succeeded  in  inducing  dealers  to  keep  in  stock,  got  up  ex- 
actly as  other  plates,  plates  that  have  got  a  previous  exposure  on  figures. 
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intended  to  appear  as  spirits  of  the  departed  on  the  development  of  what 
are  supposed  to  be  ordinary  exposures.  On  each  box  there  is  a  secret  mark 
known  only  to  the  initiated,  so  that  when  the  dealer  gets  an  order  with  that 
mark,  he  knows  what  to  do.  It  is  also  said  that  among  some  boxes,  most 
of  which  are  ordinary  plates,  there  are  a  few  of  the  previously  exposed 
ones  mixed,  to  be  given  to  likely  customers,  in  the  belief  that  the  coming  of 
the  unexpected  spirits  will  arouse  interest  in  the  "manifestations."  The 
object,  of  course,  is  clear.  The  more  inquirers,  the  more  grist  to  the  "me- 
dium's" mill ;  but,  however  little  confidence  we  may  have  in  the  honesty  of 
those  gentlemen,  we  cannot  believe  that  dealers  will  lend  themselves  to 

such  deception. 

I  ^  I 

Ozotype. 

Wl  E  have  received  so  many  letters  from  correspondents  regarding  Ozo- 
type— some  complaining  of  only  partial  and  poor  success,  and  some 
of  total  failure — ^that  we  are  glad  to  show  from  our  frontispiece  that  at 
least  one  has  got  over  the  difficulties.  We  do  not  say  that  it  is  all  that 
could  be  desired,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  method  is  practical,  and 
that  but  little  practice  is  needed  to  produce  results  that  are  more  than 
fairly  good.  We  hope  to  induce  its  author,  W.  J.  Fumess,  M.  D.,  to 
favor  us  and  our  readers  with  a  description  of  the  methods  by  which  he 
has  achieved  such  a  measure  of  success. 

The.  critical  notice  of  "Shades  of  Evening"  will  appear  in  our  next. 


Mr.  Alfred  Stieglitz  has  been  selected  by  the  government  to  rep- 
resent the  United  States  of  America  at  the  Photographic  Congress,  to  be 
held  in  Paris,  in  connection  with  the  coming  Exposition,  an  appointment 
that  will  give  universal  satisfaction.  Here,  at  least,  he  holds  the  premier 
position  as  an  exponent  of  the  highest  phases  of  art  photography,  and  his 
work  has  been  seen  and  admired  in  every  center  where  photography  is 
recognized  as  a  means  of  producing  works  of  art.  No  better  selection 
could  have  been  made. 


Pressure  on  our  space  compels  us  to  let  the  continuation  of  the  very 
interesting  Trail  Taylor  Memorial  Lecture  stand  over  till  our  next,  and 
also  to  reduce  to  a  small  extent  the  usual  number  of  illustrations.  Several 
pages  of  the  Portfolio  are  also  held  over,  as,  in  spite  of  all  that  we  can 
say,  many  careless  and  consequently  worthless  snap  shots  are  sent  that 
take  both  time  and  space  that  could  be  better  employed. 
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Society  News. 

Secretaries  of  camera  clubs  or  photographic  societies  or  associations,  are  respectfully  re> 
quested  to  send  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y.,  reports  df  meetings,  copies  orf  papers 
that  have  been  read  before  the  members,  or  any  thing  of  general  interest  that  they  would  like 
to  appear  in  the  journal.  

MOBILE  CAMERA  CLUB. 

The  Association  Camera  Club  closed  a  veo'  successful  exhibition  of  prints  and 
colored  transparencies,  the  exhibition  lasting  from  December  27,  1899,  to  January  19, 
concluding  with  a  lantern  slide  exhibition.  There  were  several  hundred  prints 
shown.  They  were  hung  in  the  rotunda  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Association 
Building,  and  visited  and  admired  by  hundreds  of  people.  Among  the  prominent 
amateurs  of  this  city  and  vicinity  who  exhibited  were :  Robert  Perrin,  Percy  Rapier 
Hines,  R.  Gaillard,  Marsena  J.  Parker,  Mrs.  Charles  Shawhan,  Miss  Belle  Tilden, 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Stamps,  of  Tennessee ;  Mrs.  Abner  Gaines,  of  State  Line,  Miss.  In  the 
competition  there  were  two  classes — junior  and  senior — ^with  prizes  for  portraits  and 
landscapes  in  each  class.  In  the  senior  class  the  portrait  prize  was  won  by  Mrs. 
Abner  Gaines,  of  State  Line,  Miss.,  and  the  landscape  prize  by  Robert  Perrin,  of 
this  city.  No  portrait  award  was  made  in  the  junior  class,  and  the  landscape  prize 
was  awarded  to  Miss  Belle  Tilden,  of  this  city.  The  committee  of  award  gave  very 
high  praise  to  a  large  collection  of  colored  transparencies  exhibited  by  Percy  Rapier 
Hines,  of  Mobile,  being  the  first  ever  made  and  exhibited  in  this  city.  The  same 
amateur  also  exhibited  two  of  his  first  attempts  at  ozotype  printing. 

The  lantern  slide  exhibition  was  a  dismal  failure  from  several  causes.  The  lan- 
tern failed  to  work  properly,  and  then  the  time  allotted  for  the  exhibition  was  so 
short  that  the  slides  had  to  be  rushed  through  far  too  fast  for  anything  like  satis- 
factory results.  Many  of  the  slides  were  first  attempts,  and  the  main  fault  seemed 
to  be  toward  too  great  density.  There  were  500  people  witnessed  the  exhibitioiiy 
who  seemed  much  pleased,  but  the  members  of  the  club  were  very  much  disgusted, 
and  will  not  consent  to  take  part  in  another  entertainment  where  there  are  other 
features  on  the  programme  the  same  evening. 

THE  ASSOOATION  CAMERA  O.UB  OF  MARION^  0. 

Mr.  Frank  H.  Haskett,  the  secretary  and  treasurer,  thus  describes  how  the  club 
came  to  be  organized : 

A  few  camera  enthusiasts  in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  this  city 
arranged  to  give  an  exhibition  of  amateur  photographs  on  January  i.  That  it  was 
a  success  from  every  view-point  was  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  manner  in  which 
a  number  of  Ohio  amateurs  responded  to  the  invitation  to  contribute.  After*  the 
exhibition  the  promoters  planned  to  organize  a  club ;  a  constitution  was  drawn  up,,  a 
meeting  called  and  the  Association  Camera  Club  of  Marion,  O.,  resulted. 

Ofl&cers  were  elected  as  follows:  O.  E.  Kennedy,  president;  F.  S.  Keiler,  vice- 
president;  Frank  H.  Haskett,  secretary-treasurer;  DeWitt  C.  Morrill,  chairman  of 
membership  committee.    The  club  will  have  rooms  in  the  Association  Building. 

THE  CAMERA  CLUB  OF  NEW  YORK. 

On  February  6  Dr.  F.  D.  Skeel  gave  an  interesting  exhibit  with  the  lantern  of 
microscopic  projection  with  polarized  light." 
The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  club  occurred  on  Tuesday  evening,  February 


tt 
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13.  After  the  business  routine  a  special  committee  of  three  was  selected  by  Presi- 
dent Murphy.  The  committee  retired  and  brought  in  nominations  for  a  nominating 
committee  of  five,  not  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  They  nominate  candi- 
dates for  president,  vice-president,  treasurer  and  secretary  and  two  trustees,  to  be 
elected  at  the  April  meeting. 

A  somewhat  novel  plan  was  proposed  and  voted  on  to  create  a  members'  auction 
of  prints  and  slides,  which  will  occur  in  April.  It  is  intended  that  prints  will  be 
exhibited  a  brief  period  before  the  auction,  and  slides  will  be  sold  or  bid  for  when 
exhibited  on  the  screen.  The  object  is  to  supply  a  medium  of  exchange  of  prints 
and  slides  among  members,  giving  a  chance  to  everyone  to  purchase  such  pictures 
as  they  like  and  compensation  to  those  who  contribute,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds 
being  reserved  by  the  club  to  be  used,  probably,  towards  the  purchase  of  a  new  lens. 
A  special  committee  was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  scheme.  It  will  give  every  man 
an  opportunity  to  see  what  his  work  is  worth. 

The  president  announced  that  Mr.  Joseph  Keiley,  a  member  of  the  club,  had  been 
^osen  as  a  member  of  the  English  Salon,  also  that  Mr.  Alfred  Stieglitz,  the  vice- 
president,  had  been  appointed  by  the  proper  governmental  authorities  to  represent  the 
United  States  at  the  Photographic  G)ngress  of  the  Paris  Exposition  next  summer. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Charles  I.  Berg  for  the  choice  exhibit  of  his 
own  work  placed  upon  the  wall.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  a  den^onstration  was 
^ven  of  the  Bradley  platinotype  paper,  prepared  by  Mr.  John  Bradley,a  manufac- 
turing chemist  of  Philadelphia.  Samples  developed  we're  quite  uniform,  brilliant 
and  free  from  spots.  Different  tones  were  readily  obtained,  and  what  will  please 
most  is  the  moderate  price.  The  manufacturer  stipulates  that  he  will  permit  the 
return  of  any  paper  not  right. 

The  Charles  I.  Berg  collection  of  prints  was  on  exhibition  for  nearly  two  weeks, 
from  February  14.  The  work  in  its  pictorial  merit  is  fully  equal  to  any  that  he  has 
lieretofore  shown,  and  in  several  portraits  was  found  the  touch  of  the  artist  in 
manipulating  the  print  to  produce  a  desired  effect,  as  for  example  the  retardation 
of  the  development  of  certain  portions  of  the  picture  and  the  production  of  novel 
stained  color  effects. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  February  27,  Mr.  F.  E.  Ives,  of  Philadelphia,  gave  a  very 
entertaining  and  instructive  demonstration  and  lecture  on  "Color  Photography,"  as 
•exemplified  in  his  improved  Kromskop.  He  began  his  lecture  by  explaining  briefly 
the  history  of  color  photography,  drawing  attention  to  Bequerel's  early  experiments 
with  different  metals,  but  showed,  in  the  light  of  what  has  since  been  ascertained, 
how  futile  they  were.  It  was  not  until  J.  Clerk  Maxwell,  in  1861  or  thereabouts,  de- 
scribed his  idea  of  how  color  was  composed,  that  an  approximation  of  the  present 
perfected  state  of  the  art  was  brought  to  notice.  Maxwell  discovered  and  held  that 
light  was  made  up  of  three  primary  colors  of  the  spectrum,  red,  green  and  blue-vio- 
let, and  he  suggested  if  photographs  could  be  made  through  these  light  colored 
mediums,  and  positives  so  made  were  superimposed,  each  tinted  to  match  the  color 
of  the  screen  through  which  it  was  taken,  a  reproduction  of  the  object  in  its  natural 
-colors  should  result. 

Lipmann  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  one  since  Maxwell  and  Hauron  who  brought 
forward  a  different  principle,  but  which  was  commercially  impracticable.  He 
thought  there  were  very  few  specimens  of  Lippman's  work  made  public.  With  lan- 
tern illustrations  the  nature  of  Maxwell's  color  curves  were  explained  by  diagrams, 
and  the  polarization  of  light  was  shown  experimentally  on  the  screen. 
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To  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  three  primary  colors  effect  most  beautiful  combina- 
tions, he  placed  a  triple  tube  attachment  on  the  front  of  the  lantern,  and  behind  the 
tubes  a  three  color  slide  about  12  inches  long,  being  perfectly  plain  by  itself,  but 
having  a  colored  glass  or  film  of  red,  green  and  blue-violet  in  front  of  the  respective 
images.  The  three  images,  each  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  by  means  of  the  arc 
electrical  light,  were  projected  separately  beside  each  other  in  a  horizontal  line  on  the 
screen.  By  a  special  mechanical  arrangement  the  red  image  on  one  side  and  the 
blue-violet  on  the  other  were  moved  towards  each  other  until  they  exactly  coincided 
over  the  other  and  over  the  stationary  green  image.  At  that  moment  the  image 
assumed  all  the  natural  colors  of  the  object  in  its  varied  gradations,  as  for  example, 
a  basket  of  fresh  rich  strawberries  upset  upon  a  green  cabbage  leaf.  The  berries  were 
perfect  in  their  gradation  of  red,  and  the  cabbage  leaf  in  its  green  and  white  colors. 
He  called  this  his  Franklin  Institute  experiment,  which  won  for, him  the  medal  of 
honor  in  that  institution.  Several  other  slides  were  shown,  which  were  equally  in- 
teresting in  producing  remarkable  color  effects. 

He  had  devised  attachments  to  cameras,  fitted  with  suitable  colored  screens,  to  be 
placed  directly  in  front  of  the  plate,  for  taking  the  three  negative  images  at  one  time 
on  one  plate,  saying  that  the  average  exposure  was  about  ten  seconds.  From  this 
triple  negative,  each  image  being  about  two  inches  square,  positives  are  made,  these 
in  turn  forming  a  base  for  cutting  off  or  admitting  their  proportionate  amount  of  col- 
ored light,  whether  it  be  green,  blue  or  red.  These  gradations  are  so  beautifully  ar- 
ranged photographically,  according  to  the  color  value  of  the  negative  plate,  that  they 
correspondingly  represent  the  same  gradations  in  the  positive.  The  development  of 
the  triple  image  plate  is  readily  made,  the  density  of  each  positive  being  equal.  The 
triple  positive  is  divided  and  mounted  on  a  special  hinged  frame. 

The  Kromskop  instrument,  designed  by  Mr.  Ives,  is  quite  simple  and  unique  in  its 
way,  and  is  beautifully  and  accurately  finished.  As  improved,  the  three  pictures  are 
made  in  duplicate,  in  order  to  combine  with  the  colors  the  stereoscopic  feature,  and 
this  greatly  enhances  the  effect.  Diffused  north  daylight  gives  the  best  results.  The 
same  actual  appearance  of  the  colored  object  is  seen  in  the  Kromskop  as  was  shown 
on  the  screen,  although,  of  course,  much  smaller.  ' 

Arranged  around  a  table  were  several  instruments,  the  illumination  being  an 
electric  arc  light.  These  contained  pictures  of  such  subjects  as  fruit,  a  humming 
bird,  showing  the  varied  colors  of  the  feathers;  an  autumn  landscape,  a  box  of 
candies,  and  a  stained  glass  window ;  all  were  perfect  in  every  hue  and  reflection. 

Slides  containing  three  carbon  films  with  the  different  colors  superimposed  and 
accurately  registered,  were  shown.  The  process  of  three  color  printing  was  also 
explained,  but  he  thought  never  could  be  so  perfect  as  the  color  transmission  of 
light.  Altogther  the  lecture  was  greatly  enjoyed,  and  Mr.  Ives  was  accorded 
hearty  applause  and  a  vote  of  thanks  at  its  conclusion. 
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THE  ORANGE  CAMERA  CLUB. 

The  Orange  Camera  Qub  is  honored  by  having  had  accepted  100  slides,  and  it 
deserves  the  honor,  as,  although  the  standard  of  the  selecting  committee  is  not 
nearly  so  high  as  we  should  like  to  see  it  placed,  there  is  hardly  one  of  the  hundred 
that  we  should  have  rejected. 
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The  club  is  also  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  number  of  its  members  who  are 
slide  makers,  the  contribution  being  the  work  of  twenty-four. 

Frank  N.  Lord  leads  off  with  a  dozen,  all  above  average,  and  some,  such  as 
"High  Noon,"  69,  very  fine.  "Animal  Study,"  17,  although  surely  a  misnomer,  is 
also  a  fine  slide.  "Approaching  Storm,"  60,  and  **A  Country  Road,"  33,  needed 
only  longer  development  to  be  equally  fine.  "Mother  and  Child,"  11,  is  a  good 
example  of  slide  portraiture. 

Alfred  C.  Bode  follows  with  eleven,  mostly  Alaskan  subjects,  all  very  fine 
selections  and  mostly  fine  slides,  in  which  technique  and  art  go  hand  in  hand. 
"Glacier  Bay,"  18,  is  an  excellent  example.  "Muir  Glacier  and  Morain,"  22,  is  too 
much  on  the  glassy  side,  but  needed  only  longer  development,  while  "The  Red  Man 
and  His  Steed,"  85,  is  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  picture,  and  a  grand  slide.  Even 
the  usually  objectionable  straight  sky  line  adds  a  pathos  to  the  sad  story  of  the  last 
of  the  race. 

H.  P.  P.  Rees  shows  nine,  all  much  above  the  average,  and  with  a  little  more 
confidence  in  both  exposure  and  development  he  would  get  to  the  highest  rung  of 
the  ladder.  Indeed,  in  "Moonlight  on  Peconic  Bay,"  90,  he  is  almost  there.  It  is  a 
noble  slide,  very,  very  fine  in  both  art  and  technique.  Good  too,  are  "Bursting 
Breaker,"  42,  and  "Evening  on  the  Lake,"  2,  the  only  fault  in  the  latter  being  the 
clear  glass  sky,  which  in  such  excellent  work  should  not  be  tolerated.  But  for  the 
the  same  fault,  "By  Still  Waters,"  31,  would  have  been  perfect,  and  the  pity  is  all 
the  greater  because  it  is  so  easy  to  lower  the  tone  of  a  sky  to  something  like  nature. 

W.  S.  Pulsford  is  not  afraid  of  a  little  so-called  fogging  of  his  skies,  and  his 
slides  benefit  accordingly.  "Frosty  Morning,"  6,  for  example,  owes  its  beauty,  and 
it  is  a  beauty,  to  that.  On  the  screen  one  can  feel  the  effects  he  desired  to  secure. 
"At  the  Turn  of  the  Road,"  5,  is  a  similar  subject,  but  with  a  too  glassy 
sky,  and  it  is  not  nearly  so  effective,  although  a  fine  slide  of  the  professional 
variety.  "In  the  Grasp  of  Winter,"  7,  is  a  telling  slide,  mainly  because  of  the 
tone  of  the  sky. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Close  does  very  high  class  work.  His  "Sunset"  is  a  marvelously 
beautiful  slide,  in  which  one  does  not  know  which  to  admire  most,  the  art  or  the 
technique.  Not  any  behind,  considering  the  subjects,  are  the  two  interiors,  26  and 
27,  but  to  secure  their  best  effect  on  the  screen  the  light  should  be  subdued.  His 
portraits  are  also  fine,  especially  "The  Picture  Book,"  40,  in  which  the  values  of  a 
difficult  subject  are  well  rendered. 

W.  C.  Metcalfe  confines  himself  to  flowers,  mainly  of  the  orchid  variety,  and 
does  more  than  fairly  well,  although  not  equal  to  the  best.  "Dendrobium  Jame- 
sianum,"  62,  and  "Iris  Kaempferi,"  63,  are  very  effective  reproductions. 

E.  I.  Apgar  has  learned  to  "see,"  and  his  selections  are  excellent.  "A  Day  in 
June,"  79,  is  fine,  and  would  have  been  better  for  just  a  little  less  bare  foreground. 
"Upper  Bay,"  44,  is  a  telling  subject,  very  well  placed,  but  sky  and  water  are  too 
high  in  tone,  too  nearly  bare  glass,  in  "Between  Pastures,"  .80,  to  pass  muster. 

W.  H.  Cheney's  reddish  toned  slides  are  effective,  but  the  coloring  of  snow  blue 
is  a  mistake.  "A  Long  Vista,"  100,  does  not  seem  long,  arising  from  being  taken 
from  a  too  near  point  of  view ;  in  other  words,  with  a  lens  of  too  short  focus,  and 
the  blue  is  unnatural.  "The  Village  Justice,"  78,  and  "Retrospection,"  84,  are 
excellent  portraits,  although  the  head  in  the  former  is  on  too  large  a  scale  for  a 
disc  more  than  four  feet. 

W.  H.  Mason's  portrait,  "The  President,"  i,  is  an  excellent  example  of  profes- 
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sional  work,  "the  usual  thing,"  and  "The  Bank  of  the  River,"  16,  is  effective,  and 
would  have  been  more  so  had  the  reRections  been  destroyed  before  exposure. 

William  Lord's  "Evening,"  g7,  is  fine  in  every  respect,  one  of  the  best  in  the 
set,  and  not  far  behind  is  "Coming  from  the  Store,"  83. 

Rev.  Charles  Townsend  confines  himself  to  portraiture,  and  does  it  well.  "A 
Busy  Photographer,"  66,  a  girl  making  a  snapshot,  only  needed  a  lower  tone  in  the 
sky  to  be  very  fine.  The  pose  and  general  arrangement  are  faultless.  "A  Modem 
Evangeline,"  76,  is  finely  lighted  and  effective,  and  so  also  is  "A  Study,"  75,  a  head 
and  draped  shoulders,  but  we  do  not  like  the  "pinky"  red ;  a  warm  Bartolozzi  would 
have  been  better.  Both  heads  are  on  too  large  a  scale  to  be  shown  on  a  disc  more 
than  about  four  feet. 

George  E.  Melendy's  "On  the  Jump,"  10,  is  fairly  good,  although  a  little  wanting 
in  contrast,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  C.  E.  Mott's  Cooling  Off,"  14.  Long^ 
development  was  the  remedy  for  the  latter. 

H.  R.  Terhune's  "The  Bend  of  the  River,"  18,  is  a  fine  subject,  but  too  glassy  in 
both  sky  and  water.    "Near  Cold  Spring,"  57,  is  much  better,  indeed,  a  fine  slide. 

Dr.  G.  A.  Van  Wagner  has  hardly  achieved  success  in  trying  to  manufacture 
"A  Thunder  Cloud,"  72.  It  reminds  us  a  little  too  much  of  the  old  cloud-making 
by  the  smoke  of  a  candle.  "Mist  on  the  Mountain,"  24,  is  better,  although  hardly 
a  success.    The  effort,  however,  is  highly  creditable. 

Arthur  Hewitt's  portraits  arc  of  the  professional  order,  but  very  good  of 
their  kind. 

G.  B.  Wirgeman's  two  yachting  views  are  far  too  feeble,  and  made  worse  by 
having  been  stained  blue. 

J.  L.  Yatman's  "Triumphal  Arch,"  and  "Victory,"  47  and  49,  are  lacking  in 
contrast,  and  have  far  too  much  clear  glass. 

John  McGowan's  "Daisies,"  and  "Chrysanthemums,"  Q2  and  91,  are  not  up  to 
the  mark,  either  in  arrangement  or  values. 

B.  N.  Jones*  "Mischief,"  82,  could  hardly  have  been  better,  unless  printed  in  a 
slightly  warmish  pale  red.  It  is  so  good  that  it  is  worth  trying.  "Oceanic,"  88,  is 
a  fine  marine  slide. 

L.  V.  Young's  "A  Quiet  Snooze,"  25,  is  good,  and  would  have  been  better  of  a 
little  more  contrast. 

F.  H.  Gould's  "Old  Penn  Road,"  32,  is  a  fine,  broad  subject,  but  sadly  handi- 
capped by  water  and  sky  of  bare  glass. 

C.  Hedges'  "Casting  for  Trout,"  and  '*A  Virginia  Stream,"  28  and  29,  are  both 
beautiful  subjects,  spoiled,  to  a  large  extent  at  least,  by  the  same  fault. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  the  Orange  set  of  slides  for  1899-1900  is  far  in  advance  of 
previous  sets,  either  from  it,  or  perhaps  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  from  any  other 
club.  Whether  this  may  be  due  to  the  resumption  of  the  system  of  selection  we 
cannot  say,  but  we  do  know  that  there  was  wisdom  in  that  resumption. 
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Communications  for  the  editors,  pictures  foi    criticism   (only  one  print  at  a  time),  and  appa- 
ratus  and  material  for  examination,  should  be  sent  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Center,  N.  Y. 


789.  F.  C.  Baker. — The  unnamed  print  is  in  excellent  photograph  from  a  merely 
technical  point  of  view,  but  as  a  picture  it  is  nowhere.  It  is  simply  a  careless  snap 
without  a  trace  of  the  picturesque  or  variation  in  light  and  shade,  or  indeed  any  of 
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the  essentials  of  a  picture.  This  is  one  of  those  subjects  for  which  you  must  first 
select  the  proper  point  of  view,  then  drive  the  sheep  into  the  field,  and  wait  and 
watch  for  the  right  time  to  make  the  exposure. 

790.  W.  M.  Williams. — The  portrait,  from  what  at  least  should  5e  your  aim,  is 
not  satisfactory.  The  photography  is  good,  and  as  a  portrait  it  is  quite  equal  to  the 
best  of  most  professional  work,  although  far  behind  what  should  be  the  aim  of  the 
amateur.  It  is  doubtless  a  good  likeness,  but  the  face  is  without  expression  and 
the  pose  stiff,  an  excellent  example  of  "the  usual  thing." 

Don't  be  content  with  a  mere  mask,  but  train  your  model  till  she  can  help  you  to 
show,  not  only  how  she  looks,  but  also  what  she  is,  and  above  all,  never  print  such 
a  portrait  under  an  oval  mask.  Look  at  it  again ;  is  there  not  a  feeling  of  instabil- 
ity, a  want  of  a  base  on  which  to  rest,  a  fear  that  she  will  topple  over  like  an  egg 
that  you  try  to  stand  on  its  narrower  end?  Try  also  to  get  an  idea  of  distance  be- 
tween the  model  and  the  background,  a  feeling  of  atmosphere,  something  that  will 
prevent  the  apparent  contact  between  the  model  and  the  wall. 

791.  E.  P.  HowE.--"Through  the  Woods"  is  a  fine  photograph,  truer  in  values 
than  nine-tenths  of  all  that  come  to  us,  but  with  two  bad  faults.  It  is  caken  with  a 
lens  of  much  too  short  focus  for  the  subject,  and  the  road  leads  into  and  stops  in 
the  middle  of  the  composition.  In  the  immediate  foreground  the  road  is  six  inches 
wide,  and  so  absurdly  false  is  the  perspective,  that  is,  apparently  false,  that  it 
dwindles  down  to  almost  a  point  at  a  distance  of  two  and  a  quarter  inches.  Until 
you  get  a  lens  of  much  longer  focus  you  should  make  upright  instead  of  obk>ng 
pictures,  and  in  such  subjects  select  a  point  of  view  from  which  the  road  will  run 
out  instead  of  appearing  to  terminate  in  the  middle  of  the  picture. 

792.  P.  C.  Walker. — "In  Hemlock  Gorge"  is  not  a  picturesque  selection  and 
could  hardly  have  been  made  an  interesting  picture.  The  photography  is  also  at  fault, 
wanting  in  middle  tints,  or  too  much  on  the  white  and  black  order,  nor  is  there  a 
trace  of  atmosphere.  A  longer  exposure  with  a  larger  stop  would  have  cured  these 
faults,  but  only  a  careful  study  of  the  picturesque  will  enable  you  to  make  good  se- 
lections. Prints  toned  by  the  method  mentioned  are  as  permanent  as  by  any  other 
of  the  silver  printing  methods. 

793.  E.  M.  Kent. — *'A  Camp  in  the  Woods"  is  really  an  old  log  cabin  with  noth- 
ing of  the  picturesque  about  it,  and  hardly  worth  the  wasting  of  so  much  good 
photography  on,  from  a  pictorial  point  of  view.  As  a  record  of  fact,  with  no  aim 
beyond  showing  how  such  huts  are  built,  it  is  just  as  it  should  be,  but  photographed 
on  a  smaller  scale  with  suitable  surroundings,  and  with  suitable  figures,  it  might  have 
been  made  a  fine  picture.  The  photography  is  very  good,  just  a  little  flat  and  a  little 
too  dark  in  the  shadows. 

794.  Dr.  J.  Y.  Simpson. — "A  Royal  Prisoner."  There  is  little  room  for  criticism 
in  a  photograph  of  a  tiger  in  a  cage,  except,  as  in  this  case,  to  wish  that  the  light 
had  been  better  and  the  working  aperture  of  the  lens  larger,  as  only  a  little  more 
exposure  was  needed  to  make  it  perfect.  As  it  is,  we  think  a  slight  intensification  of 
the  negative  would  enable  it  to  give  a  better  print. 

795.  J.  E. — The  two-hundred-year-old  house  would  have  been  better  if  photo- 
graphed on  a  smaller  scale ;  that  is,  if  the  print  had  not  been  quite  filled  with  it.  Ex- 
cepting that,  the  photograph  has  only  one  fault,  the  gray  stones  and  the  darker 
roadway  in  front  of  it  are  represented  by  white  paper,  while  what  should  be  shade 
is  simply  black.     The  cause  is  under  exposure.     Never  forget  the  old  and  good 
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rule :  "Expose  for  the  shadows  and  let  the  lights  take  care  of  themselves."     Twice 
or  thrice  as  long  as  this  has  got  would  not  have  been  too  much. 

796.  J.  A.  Glassey. — "The  Brookside  in  Winter."  It  is  refreshing,  amid  so  many 
under  exposed  prints,  to  come  on  one  that  has  been  properly  exposed;  even  al- 
though that  is  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  it.  The  photography  is  fairly  good,  but 
the  subject  is  of  no  interest  and  not  worth  wasting  a  plate  on.  Snow  can  only  be 
properly  photographed  when  the  sun  is  low,  so  as  to  get  light  and  shade  from  the 
surface  irregularities. 

797.  Anna  Cross. — "Crossing  the  Bridge"  is  a  good  photograph  from  a  good 
point  of  view,,  and  although  it  was  a  chance  shot  it  will  serve  as  something  to  work 
up  to.  Its  only  fault  is  a  rather  limited  foreground.  To  have  lowered  the  lens  a  lit- 
tle would  have  been  a  decided  improvement.    See  "Answers." 

798.  D.  K.  Knox.— "Wait  for  Me  by  the  Hemlock  Tree."  This  is  also  a  satis- 
factory exposure,  and  in  almost  every  way  a  satisfactory  picture.  A  girl  seated  near 
the  root  of  a  large  tree,  which  would  have  been  better  with  less  definition,  evidently 
waiting  for  some  one,  although  there  is  no  such  indication  in  her  expression,  which 
is  of  the  "sitting  for  the  portrait"  class.  The  effort  is  highly  creditable,  and  the 
idea  well  worth  working  out.  Next  time  keep  the  wheel  out;  its  suggestions,  to 
some  at  least,  are  neither  picturesque  nor  pleasing.    We  may  reproduce  it 

799.  D.  A.  N. — "French  Creek"  is  an  excellent  photograph  of  an  uninteresting 
subject,  that  would  have  been  better  for  a  little  longer  exposure.  A  bare  fore- 
ground of  water,  a  great  mass  of  rock  on  one  side  with  too  little  to  balance  it  on 
the  other,  is  not  the  right  thing,  and  does  not  make  a  good  picture,  even  with  the 
fine  sky  that  you  have  got.  Study  pictorial  composition  and  you  will  do  work 
that  we  shall  be  glad  to  reproduce. 

800.  John  T.  Bennett. — "On  the  Allegheny  River,"  with  the  water  as  black  as 
ink,  and  the  sky  as  white  as  the  paper  can  make  it,  is  not  worth  saying  much  about 
The  subject  and  its  arrangement  are  good,  and  when  the  photography  is  equally 
so  you  will  have  a  fine  picture.  Judging  from  appearance  the  exposure  has  been 
much  too  short;  the  time  when  white  paper  skies  were  tolerated  has  passed  long 
ago.  , 

801.  H.  F.  Helmboldt. — The  unnamed  print  is  a  really  fine  photograph  of  a  very 
uninteresting  subject,  and,  curiously  enough,  it  is  trimmed  so  that  the  water  line 
is  at  an  ang^le  of  10  degrees.  On  trimming  so  as  to  restore  the  horizon  to  its  proper 
place  it  has  become  almost  as  good  a  picture  as  it  is  a  photograph,  and  we  shall  have 
pleasure  in  reproducing  it.  There  is  a  wonderful  virtue  in  the  proper  application  of 
the  scissors. 

802.  H.  C.  Rising.— "Portrait,"  a  flashlight  exposure,  is  flat  from  the  light  hav- 
ing been  too  much  in  the  rear  of  the  camera.  Considerably  more  to  one  side,  with  a 
reflector  at  a  suitable  angle  at  the  other,  would  have  given  a  better  result.  It  is,  how- 
ever, so  far  in  the  right  direction  that  we  shall  have  pleasure  in  reproducing  it. 

803.  Joseph  Hirsch. — The  unnamed  print  is  a  well  selected  pastoral  scene,  but  not 
with  a  5ui!icient  balance  between  sky  and  landscape.  The  former  conveys  the  bright 
and  sunny  idea,  while  the  latter  is  dark  and  gloomy ;  arising  probably  from  having 
been  photographed  in  an  unsuitable  light  It  conveys  neither  suggestion  nor  impres- 
sion, and  the  subject  is  one  that  should  have  done  both.  There  is  no  need  to  use 
such  large  mounts ;   this  got  broken  in  the  mail,  but  the  print  is  uninjured. 

804.  L.  A.  Dyar. — "The  Meadow  Brook"  is  very  nearly  perfect ;  selection,  light- 
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ing,  composition,  are  all  good,  the  only  fault  being  a  little  out  in  the  values;  a  little 
longer  exposure  was  needed  to  give  the  desired  lighting  up  of  the  shadows.  The 
only  improvement  we  can  suggest  now  is  to  give  the  print  a  little  sunning  down, 
just  sufficient  to  lower  the  tone  a  little.     We  shall  reproduce  it. 

805.  C.  G.  MooRE.--"As  Age  Steals  on"  is  in  your  usual  satisfactory  style,  both 
impressive  and  suggestive,  and  bears  coming  to  again  and  again.  One  whose  day's 
work  is  done,  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  saying,  is  represented  as  lightening  his  leisure 
by  reading  from  a  well  worn  page,  which  is  just  a  little  too  low  in  tone,  the  only  fault 
we  have  to  find  with  the  picture.    See  page  103. 

806.  G.  P.  Lestek. — *'A  Country  Road."  It  is  a  puzzle  to  us  to  understand  why 
one  who  can  get  so  many  good  qualities  in  a  picture  cannot  see  and  avoid  the  few  ob- 
jectionable features  that  are  in  this.  The  subject  is  well  selected,  the  point  of  view 
is  probably  the  best,  and  yet  because  of  two  faults,  both  easily  visible,  and  both  easily 
prevented,  it  is  far  from  satisfactory.  The  most  serious  is  the  want  of  values.  Al- 
though a  bright  day,  with  the  trees  dancing  in  the  sunshine  and  casting  deep  shad- 
ows, everything  not  in  direct  light  is  simply  black  paper.  The  roadway  on  which 
the  shadows  do  not  fall  is  pure  white,  and  the  wheel  tracks  in  the  shade  are  as  purely 
black.  You  seem  unable  to  get  rid  of  the  besetting  sin  of  the  present  day  amateur, 
under  exposure.  You  cannot  make  pictures  without  exposing  long  enough  to  get 
detail  in  the  shadows  without  forcing  development  to  opacity  in  the  negative 
wherever  even  half  lights  have  fallen. 

The  other  fault  is  a  too  large  bare  foreground,  and  the  resultant  raising  of  the 
horizon  higher  here  than  it  should  be.  The  middle  is  the  weakest  point,  and  it  should 
either  be  below  or  above  that.  In  this  there  was  no  reason  for  its  being  high,  and  if 
an  inch  be  trimmed  from  the  all  too  much  foreground  it  will  just  make  it  as  it  should 
be.  We  shall  so  trim  it,  and  by  reproducing  it,  show  how  by  a  longer  exposure  you 
could  have  scored  a  decided  success. 

807.  J.  W.  Russell. — ^The  bridge  is  a  very  good  photograph,  taken  from  the  worst 
possible  point  of  view.  A  bridge  or  a  building  should  never  be  taken  full  front,  and 
this  nearly  fills  the  whole  sheet.  The  lens  is  evidently  much  too  short  for  this  kind 
of  work,  but  will  make  a  better  job  if  you  stick  to  uprights  instead  of  oblong  forms. 
You  should  study  some  work  on  art  if  you  want  to  make  pictures.  See  Answers  to 
Correspondents. 

808.  W.  L.  Fenn. — "Yoscmite  Fall."  You  have  here  a  fine  subject,  not  nearly  so 
well  photographed  as  it  might  have  been.  A  lihle  further  off  would  have  given  you 
more  much  needed  foreground,  and  a  much  longer  exposure  would  have  given  much 
truer  values.  The  white  sky  is  a  serious  fault,  made  much  worse  by  the  smudge  of 
darkening  that  you  have  attempted.  With  a  longer  exposure  and  development  with  a 
solution  weaker  in  reducer,  you  would  have  had  a  fine  picture.  As  it  is,  by  print- 
ing in  a  suitable  sky,  and  toning  down  the  water,  employing  a  ray  of  sunlight  as  a 
pencil,  a  very  great  improvement  might  be  made. 

809.  Dr.  C.  E.  Parker.— "The  Road. to  Sterling"  is  an  excellent  illustration  of 
the  evil  of  using  a  lens  of  too  short  focus  for  this  kind  of  work.  The  foreground  is 
so  exaggerated  as  to  seem  unnatural,  as  although  the  road  disappears  in  the  distance 
it  is  many  times  as  broad  as  it  is  long.  The  composition  is  a  little  one-sided,  all 
of  the  materia]  on  one  side,  and  hardly  anything  on  the  other. 

The  turning  of  the  camera  a  little  to  the  left  would  have  been  an  improvement, 
and  the  photography  is  a  little  flat,  wanting  in  contrast ;  in  fact  it  is  without  a  single 
touch  of  high  light. 
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810.  W.  J.  RowNSON.— "Moonlight  on  the  Water."  The  attraction  of  such  pict- 
nres  depends  on  the  beauty  of  the  cloud  formation  and  the  rippling  of  the  watei^ 
and  in,  this  neither  of  these  is  quite  up  to  the  mark.  We  are  glad  to  see  it,  how- 
ever, as  it  shows  just  how  the  sun  appears  when  taken  with  a  lens  of  about  ten  inches 
focus,  a  diameter  of  about  two  millimeters.  In  picture  making,  however,  the  artist 
is  justified  in  showing  the  sun,  or  indeed  anything  else,  not  as  it  really  is,  but  as  to 
him  it  seems  to  be,  and  therefore  he  is  correct  when  in  a  picture  like  this  he  rep- 
resents the  sun  as  considerably  larger. 

811.  O.  MiDDLETON. — ^** Winter"  is  a  fairly  good  photograph  of  an  utterly  mean- 
ingless subject,  selected  without  thought  or  purpose,  and  so  conveying  neither  idea 
or  impression. 

812.  D.  J.  DowDNEY. — ^"The  Day  Is  Done,*'  a  portrait  of  a  lady  sitting  reading, 
has  a  lot  of  serious  faults.  It  is  so  under  exposed  that  what  should  be  shadows  are 
simply  black  patches,  and  they  are  all  over  the  print.  Then  the  mass  of  white  close 
to  the  face  and  the  equally  white  disc  that  is  made  to  do  duty  for  the  lamp  globe, 
would  ruin  any  picture,  however  otherwise  fine,  while  the  beauty  of  simplicity  has 
been  overlooked  in  crowding  the  space  with  useless  and  distracting  accessories.  Try 
again,  study  simplicity,  and  above  all,  expose  long  enough;  you  cannot  make  such 
a  picture  to  be  worth  looking  at  without  sufficient  exposure. 

813.  C.  E.  Ross^  Jr. — "Relics  of  Slavery."  A  male  darkey  cut  off  across  the 
heart  and  a  female  darkey  cut  off  above  the  knees,  both  very  evidently  arranged  to 
be  photographed,  is  hardly  worth  noticing.  While  the  photography  is  fairly  good, 
the  arrangement  could  hardly  be  worse,  You  should  study  some  vrotk  on  picture 
making. 

814.  D.  G.  Houghton. — "A  Mountain  Lake"  is  an  excellent  selection  from  prob- 
ably the  very  best  point  of  view,  but  the  photography  might  have  been  a  little  better. 
The  sky  is  tmnaturally  dark  and  the  clouds  have  an  artificial  appearance,  a  little  on 
the  cotton  woolly  side.  You  have  chosen  a  difficult  subject,  but  there  will  be  all  the 
more  credit  when  you  succeed,  which  will  be  when  you  get  a  little  nearer  to  true 
values. 

815.  J.  T.  Smith,  Jr.— "The  Capitol"  is  a  pretty  little  photograph,  almost  per- 
fect in  technique  and  equally  so  in  arrangement  and  lighting.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
topographical  photographs  that  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time.    See  page  no. 

816.  B.  Chamberlain.— "Woodlawn  Road"  is  a  well  selected  subject,  needing 
only  one  thing  to  have  been  a  success,  a  longer  exposure.  It  has  a  good  foreground, 
a  well  balanced  arrangement  of  trees,  and  is  lighted  from  the  most  effective  direc- 
tion; but  all  goes  for  nothing  because  of  want  of  gradation;  that  is,  lack  of  any- 
thing between  dark  and  light,  and  the  offensive  white  paper  sky.  A  long  enough  ex- 
posure would  have  made  it  a  fine  picture. 

817.  R.  H.  Clark. — "Distracted  Attention,"  a  portrait  of  a  little  girl  with  a  book 
on  her  lap,  looking  toward  the  camera,  has  the  same  fault  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
No.  816,  white  the  arrangement  is  equally  satisfactory.  The  page  of  the  book  is 
simply  white,  and  the  little  fat  legs  are  lost  in  the  blackness  of  darkness.  Why  you 
do  not  see  this  as  well  as  we  is  a  puzzle,  or  seeing  it,  why  you  should  send  It  rather 
than  try  again  with  an  exposure  long  enough  to  light  up  the  shadows,  is  beyond  our 
comprehension.  When  you  try  again  seat  your  model  in  another  chair,  as  the  or- 
naments over  each  shoulder  are  a  little  distracting. 

818.  E.  H.  Roberts. — ^"Chrysanthemums."  You  are  only  moderately  successfol, 
and  the  faults  are  so  on  the  surface  that  you  might  have  tried  again  and  avoiidiMl 
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them  before  sending  to  the  Portfolio.  The  background  is  too  dark,  and  the  ex- 
posure has  been  so  short  that  the  dark  parts  are  buried  in  it.  Then,  such  subjects 
want  better  definition  than  you  have  got,  and  the  sprays  of  fern,  one  on  each  side, 
are  too  evenly  arranged,  and  give  a  too  mechanical  effect  to  the  composition.  Try 
again,  given  a  longer  exposure,  with  a  lighter  background,  focus  better,  and  arrange 
differently,  and  when  you  come  to  trim,  see  that  the  jar  is  not  made,  as  this  is,  to  lean 
to  the  left. 

819.  H.  C.  Brandmiller. — "A  Bit  of  Forest  and  Stream"  is  not  of  the  slightest 
interest,  has  no  pictorial  quality,  and  conveys  neither  impression  or  suggestion.  The 
photography  is  fairly  good,  although  it  would  have  been  better  for  a  longer  exposure, 
and  when  you  have  learned  a  little  more  about  selection  you  will  do  good  work. 
Study  some  work  on  art,  such  as  Robinson's  "Picture  Making  by  Photography," 
and  you  will  soon  be  able  to  send  us  something  better. 

820.  Harry  Gordon  Wilson. — "Flashlight  Portrait  Study"  is  a  very  poor  af- 
fair, both  insufficiently  and  badly  lighted.  The  attempt  is  creditable,  but  far  from 
successful.  The  light  should  be  more  to  one  side  of  the  camera,  and  more  of  it, 
and  with  the  reflector  so  as  to  lighten  up  the  shadows,  and  the  model  needs  training 
so  as  to  be  able  to  assume  some  kind  of  expression. 

821.  Andrew  Emerine,  Jr.— "A  Bit  of  Detroit  Harbor."  For  this  pretty  little 
marine  we  have  nothing  but  praise,  and  not  an  improvement  to  suggest.  It  is  one 
of  those  simple  things  with  apparently  nothing  in  them,  but  to  which  we  can  go 
again  and  again  and  still  find  fresh  food  for  thought.     We  shall  reproduce  it. 

822.  J.  D.  Palmer. — "Lock  21"  is  a  duplicate  of  771,  which  turns  out  to  have 
been  an  experimental  print,  sent  by  mistake.  '  We  shall  reproduce  it  and  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  it  in  our  next. 

823.  E.  F.  Klopp. — "Grazing,"  in  the  selection  and  arrangement,  is  very  good, 
indeed  nearly  faultless,  but  it  is  far  too  flat  and  without  a  trace  of  contrast,  simply 
gray  all  over,  the  white  cow  even  being  hardly  higher  in  tone  than  the  dull  gray 
sky.  A  picture  iHUSt  have  both  light  and  shade,  and  here  there  is  neither.  The  ex- 
posure has  probably  been  a  little  too  long,  but  could  have  been  rendered  just  as 
it  should  be  by  a  little  more  bromide  in  the  developer. 

824.  J.  S.  Summer. — The  print  is  simply  white  and  black,  with  the  white  scat- 
tered  all  over  as  if  applied  with  a  brush.  Everything  on  which  direct  light  has 
fallen  is  white,  and  everything  else  is  simply  black.  Three  times  the  exposure  would 
not  have  been  too  much,  and  as  it  is  the  print  is  worthless. 
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McClure's  Magazine  for  February  is  again  strong  in  three-color  prints,  each, 
if  possible,  better  than  those  in  previous  numbers.  The  frontispiece  is  simply  grand, 
and  the  three-color  method  of  reproduction,  as  practiced  here,  reveals  the  artist's 
every  touch.  The  suggestion  of  solitude  is  perfect,  and  the  impression  sought  to  be 
conveyed,  as  we  learn  from  the  following  note  by  the  author,  is  complete:  "Jesus 
is  in  the  wilderness.  He  is  nearing  the  end  of  His  forty  days'  fast,  and,  wan  and 
worn  out.  He  is  absorbed  in  His  meditations,  heeding  neither  the  descent  of  night 
nor  the  beasts  that  snarl  at  Him,  but  dare  not  approach.  The  bare  red  hills  are 
losing  the  last  of  the  day  at  their  tips,  but  Jesus  is  just  winning  His  battle,  and,  per- 
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haps,  to-morrow  He  will  go  down  from  the  desert  solitude  to  reveal  to  His  first 
disciples  that  which  will  bind  their  souls  irrevocably  to  the  Messiah." 

Etching  Matte. — This  paper,  which  came  to  us  from  E.  H.  Kimball  &  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  just  as  the  February  number  was  going  to  press,  we  have  now  had  an  op- 
portunity of  trying,  and  may  say  at  once  that  we  find  it  all  that  its  makers,  the  J.  C, 
Millen  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Denver,  Col.,  claim  for  it.  It'  is  a  platinum 
paper,  containing  both  the  sensitive  and  developing  material,  so  that  exposure  to 
light  and  immersion  in  water  is  all  that  is  required  to  make  a  finished  print.  While 
not  a  printing  out  paper,  the  image  is  sufficiently  visible  to  make  printing  easy,  and 
as  development  is  more  or  less  affected  by  the  varying  temperature  of  the.  water  In 
which  it  is  carried  on,  it  is  to  a  considerable  extent  under  the  control  of  the  operator. 
X  Brush  development  may  be  applied  with  advantage,  by  immersing  the  print  as  it 
comes  from  the  frame  only  for  an  instant  in  very  cold  water,  and  then  with  the 
brush  applying  water  at  various  degrees  of  temperature,  according  to  the  effect  de- 
sired. The  working  of  Etching  Matte  is  as  simple  as  that  of  ordinary  Wue  paper, 
and  the  permanence  of  the  image  is  only  equaled  by  that  of  the  paper  on  which  it  is 
formed,  so  that  whoever  wants  to  get  prints  of  the  highest  quality  with  the  smallest 
possible  amount  of  trouble  will  find  in  it  their  ideal  of  a  printing  paper. 

Actien-Gesellschaftt  fur  Anilin-Fabrikation. — We  have  frequently  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  and  reporting  on  the  various  excellent  photographic  prep- 
arations of  this  company,  and  are  glad  to  know  that  our  opinion  is  backed  up  by  the 
fact  that  they,  by  their  merits,  have  found  their  way  into  every  part  of  the  photo- 
graphic world.  Those  who  have  not  yet  tried  the  Actien-Gesellschaft's  preparations 
should  ask  their  dealers  for  a  copy  of  a  booklet  just  issued,  and  give  them  a  trial. 
The  following  extracts  from  an  article  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Eder,  in  Photo graphisch  Cor- 
respondens,  and  from  Outing,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  value  of  their  most  recent 
addition,  Agfa:  ♦  ♦  *  "Latterly  another  intensifier,  introduced  by  the  Actien- 
Gesellschaft  fiir  Anilin-Fabrikation  of  Berlin,  under  the  name  of  Agfa-Intensifier, 
has  become  known.  The  method,  worked  out  by  Dr.  Andresen,  of  Berlin,  and  his 
assistant.  Dr.  Leupold,  is  based  upon  the  employment  of  double  salts  of  sulpho- 
cyanide  of  mercury.  The  intensifying  fluid  is  brought  into  commerce  as  a  colorless 
concentrated  solution,  which  is  to  be  diluted  before  use  with  nine  times  its  volume 
of  water.  The  gelatino-bromide  plates  gradually  become  more  dense  in  this  solu- 
tion and  are  by  its  prolonged  influence  strongly  blackened  with  a  gray-black  color, 
more  so  than  with  bromide  of  mercury  and  sulphite  of  soda.  With  Agfa-Intensifier 
the  separate  blackening,  which  is  necessary  with  the  ordinary  mercury  Intensifier, 
is  dispensed  with.  By  this  means  the  manipulation  becomes  not  only  more  simple, 
but  the  effect  of  intensification  can  more  easily  be  controlled  than  it  is  possible  with 
separate  operations  of  blackening.    The  Agfa-Intensifier  is  excellent. 

"From  these  observations  it  follows  while  the  old  method  of  intensification  by 
means  of  chloride  of  mercury  and  bromide  of  potassium  and  subsequent  blackening 
with  sulphite  of  soda  is  sufficient  in  most  cases  and  is  still  to  be  recommended,  that, 
however,  Agfa-Intensifier  on  account  of  its  simplicity  and  the  possibility  of  getting 
greater  blackening,  appears  superior  and  is  to  be  recorded  as  a  real  progress." — 
J.  M.  Eder. 

"This  is  a  new  intensifier  introduced  by  the  Actien-Gesellschatt,  a  one  solution  that 
is  always  ready  for  use  and  will  keep  indefinitely.  It  comes  in  a  concentrated  form, 
one  part  to  nine  parts  of  water,  and  may  be  employed  for  either  general  or  local  In- 
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tensification.  An  experienced  photographer  will  rarely  need  to  have  recourse  to  the 
former,  but  there  are  few  negatives  that  may  not  be  vastly  improved  by  the  judicious 
application  of  the  latter.  In  conjunction  with  the  ammonium  persulphate  reducer 
noticed  some  time  ago,  a  few  drops  of  each  in  a  saucer,  and  a  couple  of  camel  hair 
brushes  or  tufts  of  cotton,  anyone  of  average  ability,  provided  he  knows  just  what 
he  wants,  will  have  little  difficulty  in  getting  it.  Lights  may  be  intensified  or  reduced, 
shadows  darkened  or  lightened,  and,  indeed,  very  much  may  by  this  means  be  done 
to  give  to  negatives  that  have  it  not  that  most  valuable  and  rarest  of  all  qualities, 
true  values.  One  great  advantage  of  Afga  is  that  its  action  is  gradual,  or  accumula- 
tive, and  so  can  be  watched  and  stopped  just  when  the  desired  result  is  reached." — 
Dr.  John  Nicol,  in  Outing, 

A  Guide  to  Plain  Penmanship,  by  F.  Dundas  Todd,  The  Photo-Beacon  Co,, 
Chicago.  Our  readers  may  wonder  what  connection  there  is  between  penmanship* 
and  photography,  but  if  they  had  to  struggle  with  such  writing  as  some  of  them  send 
us  they  would  ^>ee  our  justification  for  doing  all  we  can  to  help  them  to  do  better. 
We  do  not  say  that  a  "good  hand"  will  pave  the  way  to  fortune,  but  we  do  say  that 
he  who  is  cursed  with  a  bad  one  is  very  much  handicapped  in  the  race. 

This  little  book  differs  from  all  previous  teachers,  inasmuch  as  practically  it  does 
not  teach  at  ill,  but  instead,  tells  the  student  how  to  teach  himself.  It  shows  the 
difference  between  good  writing  and  bad,  and  how  with  a  little  care  the  former  may 
be  as  easy  and  come  as  natural  as  the  latter,  and  twenty-five  cents  is  not  much  to  give 
for  even  a  chance  of  improvement. 

The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac,  probably  the  most  wonderful 
shilling's  worth  in  the  world,  although  it  comes  late,  is  heartily  welcome.  It  is  bigger 
and  better  than  ever,  1,516  pages  of  thoroughly  practical  and  thoroughly  useful  in- 
formation, an  epitome  of  photography. 

It  leads  off  with  a  list  of  almost  all  the  photographic  societies  and  camera  clubs  in 
the  world,  a  brief  summary  and  obituary,  and  an  exhaustive  article  on  stereoscopic 
photography  by  the  editor. 

It  includes  eighty-six  original  articles  by  most  of  the  names  best  known  in  photo- 
graphic literature,  and  containing  the  latest  information  on  almost  every  photo- 
graphic process  and  material,  a  description,  generally  illustrated,  of  all  the  more 
recently  introduced  apparatus,  the  usual  tables  and  a  long  list  of  well  selected  for- 
mulae. And  then,  the  advertisements.  There  are  about  1,000  pages  of  them,  but 
they  are  not  by  any  means  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  book.  Perhaps,  even 
more  than  the  reading  matter,  do  they  show  something  of  the  magnitude  of  photog- 
raphy as  a  business  during  the  last  year  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  of  the  marvel- 
ous ingenuity  which  has  brought  the  apparatus  necessary  for  its  practice  to  such  a 
state  of  perfection. 

Without  withdrawing  one  word  that  we  have  said  in  favor  of  our  own  annuals,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  no  photographer  can  be  thoroughly  up  to  date 
who  has  not  a  copy  of  "The  British  Journal  Almanac." 
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concerning  answers  to    correspondents. 

Dear  Sirs  :    To  me  not  the  least  interesting  part  of  your  always  interesting  maga- 
zine is  the  Answers  to  Correspondents,  but  I  have  always  thought  that  they  might 
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be  made  still  more  interesting  if  you  would  print  the  questions  along  with  the  an- 
swers. While  some  of  the  questions,  or  rather  the  answers,  are  of  purely  personal 
interest,  a  great  majority  are  sufficiently  general  to  make  them,  to  me  at  least,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  to  many  others,  very  good  reading,  and  I  think  it  would  be  still  better 
if  we  had  the  questions  as  well  as  the  answers.    Yours,  etc.,         Alex.  Musgravb. 

[Every  now  and  then  there  comes  to  us  just  such  a  request,  and  we  are  ready  to 
admit  that  there  would  be  a  little  advantage  in  complying  with  it.  There  are,  how- 
ever, several  difficulties  in  the  way,  serious  enough  to  throw  the  balance  on  the  side 
of  continuing  to  do  as  we  have  been  doing.  We  have  always  more  to  say  and  to  show 
to  our  readers  than  we  can  get  into  the  fifty  pages,  which,  so  far,  is  the  utmost  limit 
that  we  have  been  able  to  induce  our  publishers  to  allow,  and  as  the  questions  are 
generally  much  longer  than  the  answers,  by  complying  with  the  request  we  would 
lose,  on  an  average,  two  pages  in  each  number.  Then,  questions  come  from  all  kinds 
of  people,  literate  and  illiterate,  those  who  know  something  about  photography  and 
those  who  know  nothing  at  all ;  and  some,  indeed  many  of  the  questions,  are  such  as 
the  questioner  would  not  care  to  see  in  print,  or  to  look  back  on  when  he  got  farther 
advanced.  Take  the  following  as  an  example,  not  from  a  correspondent  of  ours,  but 
from  a  contemporary,  although  we  have  some  quite  as  amusing.  "Kindly  tell  me 
why  I  cannot  make  the  faces  of  a  photograph  white,  instead  of  which,  when  printed 
to  suit  the  color  of  the  much  darker  objects,  the  white  portion' is  a  medium  color.  It 
is  not  due  to  sun  or  fog;  the  latter  I  am  careful  of.  The  camera  takes  water  very 
well  in  landscapes.    Why  are  not  the  faces  a  pure  white,  like  the  water?" 

It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  as  far  as  possible  we  try  in  the  answers  to  con- 
vey an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  question,  and  readers  need  have  no  difficulty  in  com- 
ing near  enough  to  it  to  let  it  be  properly  understood. — Eds.] 


OWN  WORK  THROUGHOUT. 

Mobile^  Ala.,  January  17,   1900. 
To  the  Editors  of  The  American  Amateur  Photographer. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  letters  of  "A  Successful  Exhibitor"  in  your 
November  number,  and  "Fair  Play"  in  your  January  number,  and  am  sorry  that 
the  writers  have  taken  advantage  of  a  nom  de  plume.  The  question  seems  to  be 
whether  the  work  of  an  exhibitor  should  be  his  own  or  that  of  half  a  dozen  other 
people ;  whether  a  successful  picture  should  be  the  product  of  the  exhibitor  or  of  his 
pocketbook — in  other  words,  of  his  ability  to  command  the  knowledge  of  experts. 
1  agree  with  "Fair  Play"  that  the  picture  is  what  is  judged  and  not  the  exhibitor, 
but  it  should  not  be  judged  under  false  colors.  With  professionals  it  is  different 
A  professional  makes  a  reputation  for  his  gallery.  He  may  not  even  be  a  photog- 
rapher, for  that  matter,  but  a  good  business  man,  with  money  to  hire  the  time  and 
talents  of  men  who  are  acknowledged  experts  in  their  business.  One  of  these  men 
has  probably  devoted  his  life  to  printing  methods,  another  to  developing,  another  to 
posing  and  composition.  The  man  who  owns  the  gallery  has  these  men,  by  their 
combined  'talents,  make  a  display  for  exhibition.  It  is  made  in  his  name,  just  as 
a  fine  sleeping  car  is  made  in  the  name  of  the  Pullman  Company  and  not  of  the  in- 
dividuals who  may  have  had  a  part  in  its  manufacture.  I  hold  that  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  this,  as  the  professional  does  not  claim  that  this  is  his  own  personal 
product,  but  the  product  of  his  studio  or  his  factory,  and  the  quality  of  that  product 
is  good  or  bad,  according  to  the  standard  of  the  workmen  he  employs.    This  rule 
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should  not  be  applied  to  the  amateuc,  who  is  in  photography  for  his  own  personal 
gratification.  The  work  of  the  amateur  which  is  put  in  competition  should  be  his 
own  from  exposure  to  the  finishing  of  the  completed  picture.  Following  out 
the  line  of  'Tair  Play's"  argument  I  might  conceive  a  picture  and  delegate 
to  men  of  eminent  genius  the  production  of  that  picture,  provided  I  had  the 
means  to  pay  for  their  time  and  labor,  and  then  display  that  picture,  which  I  had 
only  conceived,  as  my  own  work.  To  my  mind  there  is  no  honor  in  such  a  procedure. 
Why  do  we  teach  our  boys  that  it  is  dishonorable  to  use  a  "jack"  in  translating  their 
Latin  or  their  Greek,  and  take  those  translations  to  their  teachers  as  their  own  ? 
This  would  be  equally  legitimate  if  we  adopted  the  line  of  "Fair  Play's"  argument 

Generally  speaking,  the  amateur,  who  is  in  the  art- science  for  the  love  of  it,  has 
more  time  than  the  professional,  who  is  in  it  for  the  dollars  and  cents,  and  he  has 
more  time  to  carry  out  his  ideas  of  picture  making,  and  for  that  reason  should  not 
fcsk  anything  at  all  from  the  professional.  In  strictly  amateur  competitions  I  ad- 
vocate the  drawing  of  ihe  line  as  tight  as  possible,  and  believe  that  if  competitions 
are  to  be  held  they  should  be  a  reflex  of  the  individuality  and  ability  of  the  workers 
who  send  the  pictures.  In  an  exhibition,  pure  and  simple,  if  a  man  teels  that  it  is 
an  honor  to  exhibit  the  work  wrought  by  the  brains  of  others  as  his  own,  then  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned  he  is  welcome  to  all  the  honor  he  can  get  out  of  it. 

Very  jrespectfuUy  yours,  Richard  Hines,  Jr., 

Secretary  Mobile  Camera  Club. 


LIST  prices  and  DISCOUNTS. 


225  South  Sixth  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  February  i,  1900. 

Dear  Sirs  :  I  regret  the  appearance  in  the  photographic  press  of  statements  which 
are  not  a  part  of  practical  experience  and  which  give  those  who,  like  myself,  are 
looking  for  genuine  light,  a  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  other  statements  that  are 
outside  of  our  experience. 

For  instance,  you  deplore  the  fact  that  ortho-plates  are.  not  generally  used,  and 
state  that  they  cost  no  more  than  plain  plates.  Don't  they?  When  are  they  sold 
for  the  same  price?  It  is  true  the  makers  so  list  them,  but  the  list  prices  are  dis- 
counted from  50  per  cent,  down,  the  ortho-plates  being  sold  at  a  smaller  discount, 
and  therefore  a  greater  price.  What  we  consider  is  the  price  we  pay,  not  theoretical 
price  lists. 

Again,  you  say  there  has  been  no  advance  in  Velox  and  other  papers  on  account 
of  the  trust.  Hasn't  there  been  an  advance  of  practically  15  per  cent,  and  20  per 
cent,  of  this,  being  the  discount  deducted  from  list  prices  previous  to- the  trust,  which 
enforces  trade  only  at  full  prices?  I  have  been  paying  $2.98  for  5  x  7  Velox.  I  now 
psiy  $3.50,  an  advance  of  52c. 

These  are  facts  known  to  all  who  are  sufficiently  interested  to  read  a  photographic 
magazine,  and  an  inquiry  at  any  supply  house  will  confirm  the  above.    1  am, 

Yours  truly,  Will  J.  Cobb. 


the  kromskop. 


Dear  /Sirs  :  The  February  number  of  The  American  Amateur  Photographer 
has  just  been  received  and  welcomed. 

Your  criticisms  are  usually  so  just   that  I  felt  that  I  could  not  let  go  unnoticed 
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the  singular  mistake  into  which  you  have  fallen,  regarding  the  communication  of 
Mr.  Frederick  A.  Jackson,  concerning  the  Kromskop. 

Mr.  Jackson,  as  you  must  know,  is  one  of  our  foremost  amateur  photographers, 
whose  pictures  have  been  prize-takers  not  only  in  America,  but  Europe,  and  his 
work  is  very  beautiful. 

Far  from  never  having  seen  the  Kromskop,  he  not  only  owns  one  himself,  but 
is  so  thoroughly  enthusiastic  about  it  that  he  is  constantly  trying  to  induce  his 
friends,  as  I  have  personal  knowledge,  to  enter  the  field  of  Kromskopy  (is  that  the 
proper  word?),  and  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Ives  would  tell  you  that  he  has  no  more 
devoted  disciple  than  Mr.  Jackson. 

His  letter  in  The  American  Amateur  Photographer^  instead  of  condemning  the 
instrument,  was  certainly  intended  as  a  high  recommendation,  as  I  am  sure  yott 
will  discover  by  a  second  readiilg.    I  am,  yours  truly,  Vendome. 

[We  are  glad  to  see  from  this  that  we  did  not  read  aright  Mr.  Jackson's  observa- 
tions anent  the  Kromskop,  and  equally  glad  to  enroll  him  among  its  enthusiastic 
admirers. — Eds.]. 

Recent  Patents  and  Trade  Marks. 


The  following  digest  of  patents  is  furnished  by  Davis  &  Davis,  patent  solicitors   (successorf 
to  Alexander  Davis),  Washington^  D.  C,  from  whom  copies  of  patents  may  be  had. 

A.  J.  SwAAT  and  R.  de  Lamfrecht,  London,  England. 

Flash  Lamp.    No.  638,820. 
A  support  is  provided  with  a  series  of  compartments  for  containing  the  powder, 
and  electrical  means  for  firing  the  powder  in  the  desired  compartments  is  connected 
thereto.     A  chimney  containing  sawdust  and  iron  filings  is  supported  above  the 
powder  receptacles  to  receive  and  condense  the  fumes. 

W.  G.  Harris^  London,  England. 

Finder  Cover.     No.  639,564. 

A  two-part  cover  is  pivoted  in  an  open  frame  and  the  parts  are  so  connected 

together  by  a  pin  and  slot  arrangement  that  when  one  part  is  raised  it  will  bring 

the  other  part  up  into  position.    When  raised  the  covers  form  a  tubular  light  shield 

for  the  finder,  and  when  folded  they  cover  and  protect  it. 

D.  H.  Houston,  Hunter,  N.  D. 
Magazine  Camera.  No.  639,730. 
The  plates  in  the  magazine  are  pressed  toward  the  lens  and  the  forward  one 
abuts  against  a  plate-rest  at  its  upper  end  and  against  a  friction  roller  at  its  lower 
end.  Below  this  roller  is  a  pit  over  which  the  forward  plate  is  suspended  by  the 
pressure  of  the  other  plates,  and  into  which  it  is  lowered  by  the  friction  roller  suffi- 
ciently to  release  its  upper  end  from  the  plate-rest,  and  permit  it  to  fall  into  the  plate 

receptacle. 

Henry  S.  Williams,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

•  Photographic  Process.     No.  640,060. 

It  consists  in  the  deposition  oy  sublimation  from  vapor  of  a  temporary  opaque 

film  of  extreme  tenuity  on  the  surfaces  of  the  objects  to  be  photographed,  the  film 

being  of  a  character  which  removes  itself  by  dissipation,  or  which  may  be  manually 

removed  without  injuring  the  surface  of  the  object. 
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Henry  Kunh,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Sensitized  Metallic  Coated  Photographic  Paper.    No.  640,137. 
To  a  fabric  is  applied  a  layer  of  gelatine  containing  a  metallic  base  in  a  finely 
divided  condition.    To  this  is  applied  a  layer  of  hardened  gelatine,  and  finally  a 
sensitized  gelatino-chloride  emulsion  is  applied  to  the  hardened  gelatine. 

Frederick  W.  Livermore,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  assignor  of  one-half  to  Albert  D. 

Davis,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Photographic  Camera.    No.  640,677. 

On  the  hinged  cover  of  the  camera  box  are  secured  arms  which  pivotally  support 

the  lens  board.    Connected  to  the  lens  board  and  to  the  interior  of  the  camera  box 

is  a  pivoted  link  which. swings  the  lens  board  into  an  upright  position,  when  the 

camera  is  opened  into  position  to  form  an  extension  of  the  bottom  of  the  camera 

box. 

Charles  J.  Bousfield,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Device  for  Holding  Negatives.     No.  640,739. 

The  device  is  made  of  flexible  wire,  and  comprises  one  rigid  hook  and  two 

normally  divergent  flexible  arms,  each  having  a  hook  at  its  end  to  engage  the  edge 

of  a  plate,  the  flexible  arms  being  adapted  to  be  brought  together  and  then  placed 

over  the  edge  of  the  plate  opposite  the  rigid  hook,  and  then  permitted  to  spring 

laterally  to  clamp  the  holder  to  the  plate.    A  handle  is  formed  on  the  device. 

< 

Frank  C.  Meyer,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Negative  Holder.     No.  641,527. 

A  box  is  provided  with  a  hinged  end  and  flexible  leaves  parallel  with  the 

hinged  end.    Between  the  lower  ends  of  the  leaves  spacing  strips  are  secured,  on 

which  the  negatives  rest,  and  the  centers  of  the  leaves  are  cut  out  to  form  spaces 

for  air  circulation. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 


Correspondents  are  requested  to  notice  that   communications  intended  for  the  editors  should 
be  addressed  to  Dr.  John  Nicoll,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y. 


T.  W.  Pathson. — If  you  care  to  write  an  article  in  the  same  strain  over  your 
own  signature  we  shall  gladly  make  room  for  it ;  but  we  cannot  reproduce  the  ex- 
tract from  another  publication,  as  that  would  imply  our  approval,  which  would  be 
contrary  to  all  our  teaching. 

J.  W.  Russell. — It  means  that  the  equivalent  focus  of  the  lens  should  be  at 
least  once  and  a  half  the  length  of  the  longest  way  of  the  plate.  Focus  on  a  veiy 
distant  object  and  measure  from  the  stop  slot  to  the  ground  glass ;  that  will  be  near 
enough  to  the  focal  length.  Unless  that  be  at  least  10^  inches,  the  lens  is  not  capable 
of  giving  apparently  true  perspective  in  an  oblong  picture  7x5.  It  may  be  well,  how- 
ever, if  you  keep  to  the  upright  form. 

W.  M.  W. — ^Your  "horror"  should  be  the  other  way.  Under,  and  not  over  ex- 
posure, is  the  besetting  sin  of  nine-tenths  of  modem  photographers,  -and  consequently 
the  large  proportion  of  prints  that  come  to  Our  Portfolio  are  simply  white  and 
black,  without  a  shade  of  the  necessary  gradation,  making  criticism  a  pain  rather  than 
a  pleasure.  A  passably  fair  printing  negative  may  be  made  on  an  over  exposed 
plate,  but  where  the  under  exposure  has  been  considerable,  which  is  the  case  with 
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at  least  nine-tenths  of  all  snap  shots,  the  disease  is  past  cure.  We  do  not  say  this 
to  discourage  the  use  of  the  hand  camera,  but  only  to  induce  you  to  learn  its  limi- 
tations. Some  of  the  finest  pictures  on  the  walls  of  our  exhibition  are  enlargements 
from  hand  camera  negatives,  but  by  those  who  have  so  learned,  and  who  know  just 
what  it  will  and  what  it  will  not  do. 

Flora  Atkins. — Professional  photographers,  we  believe,  generally  use  freshly 
made  starch,  and  no  better  mountant  can  be  employed;  but  the  atnateur  who  only 
mounts  a  few  prints  now  and  then  will  find  it  more  convenient  and  equally  satisfac- 
tory to  employ  either  Carter's  or  Higgins*  paste,  both,  of  which  are  excellent.  Their 
keeping  qualities  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact  that  on  leaving  our  summer  home  at 
Point  o'  Woods,  in  September,  1898,  we  left  a  jar  of  the  former  half  full,  and  on 
our  return  in  July,  1899,  it  was  in  perfect  order.  ■ 

J.  E.  Cook. — You  omitted  to  enclose  stamps  for  return  of  the  MSB.  Please 
notice  that  everything  intended  for  the  editors  should  be  sent  to  Dr.  Nicol,  at- Tioga 
Centre,  N.  Y. 

L.  Behm. — ^The  Redfield  backing  is  made  by  Pancoast  &  Hand,  of  1213  Filbert 
street,  Philadelphia.  The  backing  frame  referred  to  consists  of  a  board  aDout  4 
inches  each  way  larger  than  the  plate,  covered  with  velvet,  and  hinged  to  it  a  frame 
like  that  of  a  boy's  slate,  the  outside  the  size  of  the  board,  and  the  inside  Just  a 
little  smaller  than  the  plate,  so  that  when  shut  down  it  holds  it  firm.  An  improve- 
ment would  be  to  cut  a  rabbet  on  the  inside  of  the  frame,  so  as  to  take  a  firm  grip 
of  the  plate.  We  apply  the  backing  with  a  piece  of  sponge  tied  to  the  end  ot  a  stick. 
It  need  not  be  even  or  thick ;  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  destroy  the  reflecting  surface. 
Negatives  from  which  slides  are  to  be  made  by  superposition  should  be  4  x  5,  rather 
than  smaller,  so  as  to  give  ample  room  to  properly  arrange  the  subject.  Of  course, 
when  making  negatives  for  slide  printing,  it  is  desirable  to  include  all  of  the  subject 
within  the  three  inch  space. 

A.  D.  Ludlow. — (i).  For  copying,  the  best  plate  is  one  of  medium  sensitiveness, 
on  the  slow  rather  than  on  the  fast  side.  Select  one  brand  and  stick  to  it.  (2)  Day- 
light, but  if  from  a  glossy  surface  care  must  be  taken  that  the  reflections  therefrom 
do  not  get  into  the  lens.  (3)  f/23  will  be  small  enough,  as  you  will  be  copying  from 
nearer  than  parallel  rays,  under  which  circumstances  that  will  be  equal  to  one  much 
smaller.  (4)  and  (5)  A  glazed  surface  is  best,  but  a  matt  surface  may  be  improved 
by  the  application  of  encaustic  paste,  a  formula  for  which  may  be  found  in  most  of 
the  annuals.  (6)  The  best  developer  is  that  with  which  you  are  Dest  acquamted, 
but  we  know  several  photographers  who  jdo  much  copying,  and  who  say  that  metol- , 
hydro  suits  them  better  than  any  other  developer. 

F.  L.  Simpson. — It  is  so  much  a  matter  of  temperament  and  feeling  that  we  hesi- 
tate to  advise  you.  The  picture  may  be  all  you  think,  but  in  spite  of  what  you  .say 
there  is  a  vast  difference  between  painting  and  photography,  and  what  may  be  done 
and  received  with  reverence  in  the  former  will,  if  done  by  the  latter,  give  only  pain 
to  many.  Personally,  we  should  not  knowingly  enter  an  exhibition  in  which  a 
photograph  of  the  Crucified  One  was  hung.  Pictures  are  intended  to  give  pleasure, 
and  that  could  only  give  pain  from  the  shock  to  our  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  have  a  hankering  after  such  work  we  reproduce 
from  the  pages  of  Photography  an  article  by  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert,  which  tells 
better  than  we  could  do  just  how  we  feel  on  the  subject. 

Roland  Maxwell. — It  may  be  true  that  for  some  purposes  an  ortho-chromatic 
plate  is  no  better  than  an  ordinary  one,  but  as  the  former  cost  no  more  than  the 
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latter,  are  in  every  way  as  good,  and  for  the  great  majority  of  subjects  are  very 
muc)i  better,  surely  it  stands  to  reason  that  they  should  be  always  used.  Perhaps 
you  are  really  using  them  without  knowing  it,  as  we  know  that  some  makers  ortho- 
chromatize  their  plates  and  say  nothing  about  it,  knowing  the  conservative  nature  of 
the  photographer. 

G.  W.  Russell. — We  have  repeatedly  said  that  we  do  not  defend  our  criticism, 
that  we  only  give  it  for  what  it  is  worth,  as  the  opinion  of  one  man.  and  that  of  one 
who  makes  no  claim  to  any  particular  knowledge  of  art,  but  who  aims  at  helping 
such  as  wish  to  learn,  by  pointing  out  what  in  his  opinion  are  faults.  •  In  the  case  in 
question  surely  it  must  be  evident  to  you  that  a  blue  sky  is  not  properly  represented 
by  black  paper,  even  although  there  are  on  it  some  fine  white  clouds,  nor  that  an 
unbroken  mass  of  white,  even  although  there  be  something  like  a  boat  in  the  mid- 
dle, should  pass  muster  as  a  sheet  of  water. 

A.  L.  Gorman. — The  third  on  your  list,  simply  because  it  is  an  inch  longer  in 
focus.  That  a  lens  covers  to  the  edges  is  an  important  feature,  but  not  the  most 
important.  Of  more  importance,  for  most  purposes  at  least,  is  that  it  should 
give  an  apparently  correct  perspective,  and  that  cannot  be  got  without  a 
sufficient  length  of  focus.  There  are  in  preparation  several  articles  on  the  making 
of  small  negatives  for  enlarging  purposes. 

A.  W.  Clark. — Ortol  will  answer  as  well,  in  our  opinion  better.  You  will  find  a 
formula  on  page  59  of  our  last  number,  although  we  prefer  to  use  it  about  one- third 
weaker. 

Alice  Haskngs. — Metol  may  be  substituted  for  the  Ortol,  but  the  metabisul- 
phite  is  necessary.    The  same  formula  and  the  same  method  of  working  will  do. 

A.  G.  G. — It  is  outside  our  province  to  advise  you  as  to  whether  or  not  you 
should  leave  your  present  employment  and  become  a  professional  photographer.  We 
may  say,  however,  that  there  is  always  room  at  the  top,  but  that  for  success  more  is 
required  than  to  be  able  to  photograph  well.  Business  ability  and  tact  are  indispen- 
sable. Ponder  well  the  "bird  in  the  hand"  proverb,  and  if  you  decide  to  turn 
photographer,  study  well  "Picture  Making  in  the  Studio,"  by  Robinson,  and  "The 
Lighting  of  the  Photographic  Studio,"  by  Duchochois,  to  be  gQt  from  our  pub- 
lishers. 

Miss  de  Forest. — ^We  know  of  no  work  devoted  to  clouds.  The  "Right  Road  to 
Photography"  is  published  by  G.  Gennert,  and  may  be  had  from  our  publishers ;  price, 
in  paper,  75c. ;  cloth,  $1.00.  In  it  you  will  find  all  necessary  information  regarding 
the  photographing  and  printing  in  of  clouds. 

C.  Tyler. — For  small  negatives  for  enlarging  purposes  the  anastigmat  is  the 
ideal  lens,  but  work  of  the  highest  class  may  be  done  with  the  lens  you  have, 
especially  as  it  is  of  a  suitable  length  of  focus  to  give  a  perspective  that  will  not  only 
be,  but  will  look  correct.  The  only  advantage  of  your  proposed  change  would  be 
that  the  new  lens  would  be  about  one-third  faster  when  working  at  full  aperture. 
The  "Ideal"  referred  to  was  a  planar  with  any  good  magazine  camera,  full  aper- 
ture, and  soft  focusing.    It  is  best  as  it  is. 

H.  Cook. — ^Your  camera  and  lens  will  do  for  making  negatives  for  enlarging,  but 
they  should  not  be  larger  than  about  4l4  x  3J4,  or,  at  the  most,  5x4,  the  lens, 
from  what  you  say,  being  about  7  inches  focal  length.  You  should  study  some  work 
on  enlarging,  or  wait  for  a  series  of  articles  that  we  have  in  preparation.  We  hope 
to  "boom"  the  taking  of  small  negatives  for  enlarging  this  season. 

We  do  not  reply  privately  unless  under  special  circumstances. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PHOTO -PAPER 

SENT  BY  MAIL,  POSTAfle  PAID. 


3>4i3>4,  20C. 
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The  Making  of,  and  Enlarging  from,  Small 
Negatives. 

BY  HORACE  SAMPSO.V. 

OW  best  to  enlarge  the  negative  has 
long  been  an  important  question. 
Very  early  in  the  history  of  the  art 
the  trouble  incident  to  the  making 
of  large  negatives,  especially  dur- 
ing wet  collodion  times,  when 
everything  had  to  be  taken  to  the 
field  and  the  work  finished  on  the 
spot,  led  men  to  wish  for  a  method 
of  making  only  small  negatives 
there  and  enlarging  them  at  home 
at  their  leisure.  It  even  found  its 
way  into  some  of  the  earlier  num- 
bers of  the  photographic  journals, 
but  neither  the  optics  nor  the  meth- 
ods were  sufficiently  understood  to 
make  it  a*  success.  In  those  days 
No.  7SQ.  By  jamea  Thorn pBOD.      few  cared  to  make  landscape  pict- 

ures smaller  than  whole  plates,  SS'i 
X  6j4,  and  12  x  10  was  commoner;  and  although'  the  rig  for  a  day's 
work,  even  after  the  "dry-plate"  came  on  the  scene,  was  heavy  enough 
to  stagger  the  modern  photographer,  it  was  so  very  much  less  than  with 
wet  collodion  that  enlarging  ceased  to  be  a  desideratum. 

But  things  have  changed  since  then.    Small  negatives  and  small  prints 
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are  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  a  state  of  matters  that  has  been 
brought  about  by  various  causes.  What  they  are  is  of  less  importance 
than  how  to  overcome  them,  and  how  best  to  comply  with  the  growing 
demand  for  larger  sizes  for  both  decoration  and  exhibition  purposes.  That 
enlarging  from  small  negatives  is  beyond  the  experimental  stage  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  best  Salon  pictures,  and  not  a  few  of 
those  that  have  received  awards  at  the  higher  class  exhibitions  have  been 
such  enlargements,  and  the  object  of  this  series  of  articles  is  to  show  at 
least  one  way  by  which  it  may  be  done  to  perfection,  or  at  least  to  such 
a  degree  of  perfection  as  the  photographer  is  capable  of. 

And  first,  as  to  the  production  of  the  negative.  The  first  thing  to 
guard  against  is  the  so-called  photographic  perspective,  the  unnatural 
magnification  of  near,  and  the  equally  unnatural  diminishing  of  distant 
objects,  a  result  of  a  too  near  point  of  view  caused  by  the  employment  of 
lenses  of  too  short  focus.  All  things  considered,  4  x  5  is  probably  the 
best  size  of  camera  to  employ,  although  it  may  be  well  to  keep  the  desired 
composition  well  within  that.  The  particular  style  is  of  less  importance 
than  that  it  shall  suit  the  taste  and  convenience  of  the  operator;  but  on 
the  whole,  a  magazine  with  focusing  arrangement,  not  merely  a  focusing 
scale,  but  the  means  of  focusing  a  visible  image,  is  to  be  recommended. 
It  will  be  of  the  hand  camera  variety,  of  course,  but  will  be  more  frequently 
employed  on  the  stand,  and  should  have  a  screw  plate  on  the  side  as  well 
as  bottom,  or,  better  still,  a  reversible  back. 

The  selection  of  a  suitable  lens  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance. 
It  is  often  said,  and  with  truth,  that  for  ordinary  photography,  that  is  for 
direct  work,  the  most  important  feature  of  a  lens  is  its  focal  length;  but 
to  make  negatives  for  enlarging,  definition  and  flatness  of  field,  and 
freedom  from  astigmatism,  are  quite  as  essential.  That  implies  one  or 
other  of  the  modern  anastigmats,  but  which  is  of  secondary  importance, 
the  only  question  then  being  its  focal  length;  which  under  no  circum- 
stances should  be  less  than  50  per  cent,  more  than  the  longest  way  of  the 
plate,  or  at  the  least  not  less  than  seven  inches  for  the,  say,  three  and  a 
half  by  four  and  a  half  image.  In  other  words,  the  angle  on  the  base  line 
of  the  picture  should  not  be  more  than  38°. 

A  suitable  camera  and  lens  having  been  got,  the  next  thing  is  to  realize 
fully  the  kind  of  negative  required  for  enlarging,  and  to  practice  till  the 
difficulties  of  getting  it  have  been  overcome.  The  ideal  negative  for  en- 
larging purposes  is  a  little  different  from  that  which  will  be  best  suited 
for  printing  by  any  of  the  ordinary  methods,  so  much  so  indeed  that  the 
better  it  is  suited  for  enlarging  the  less  likely  would  prints  from  it  by  any 
of  these  methods  be  to  please  the  truly  artistic  picture  maker.     It  should 
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be  sharp  all  over ;  full  of  delicate  detail,  and  as  true  in  values  as  it  is  pos- 
sible 4>y  4)hotQ^Taphy  to  make  it;  even  with  orthochromatic  plates  and 
color  screen  for  such  subjects  as  especially  require  them.  True  values, 
or  correct  gradation  from  the  most  delicate  detail  in  the  shadows  up  to 
the  highest  light  is  the  most  important  feature,  and  the  better  that  grada- 
tion, that  is,  the  greater  the  number  of  steps  from  light  to  dark,  the  more 
perfect  will  be  the  resulting  enlargement. 

The  negative  must  be  also  what  for  printing  purposes  would  be  called 
thin ;  that  is,  it  should  not  be  dense  in  any  part  except  in  the  very  highest 
of  high  lights,  and  of  them  in  nature  there  are  very  few,  in  landscapes 
generally  none  at  all.  In  other  words,  no  part  of  a  negative  suitable  for 
enlarging  should  be  quite  opaque,  and  none  should  be  so  dark  that  the 
illuminant  employed  for  enlarging  cannot  penetrate  it  without  doing  too 
much  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale.  To  secure  this  is  mainly  a  question  of 
exposure  and  to  a  less  degree  one  of  development.  Thf  exposure  must 
be  such  as  to  impress  the  weakest  parts  of  the  subject — what  will  be  the 
slightest  detail  in  the  shadows,  sufficiently  to  be  reduced  by  the  developer 
before  the  latter  has  acted  more  than  sufficiently  on  the  gradations  near- 
est to  the  very  highest  lights.  That  is,  the  exposure  must  be  such  that  in 
development  the  weakest  detail  in  the  shadows  must  be  out  before  the 
half  lights  and  those  above  them  are  rendered  opaque  or  would  print 
white.  So  much,  indeed,  depends  on  getting  as  near  as  possible  to  a  cor- 
rect exposure,  that,  especially  as  small  plates  cost  but  little,  it  is  well  to 
make  several  exposures,  varying  both  above  and  below  what  is  considered 
the  right  thing,  or  what  a  trusted  exposure  meter  suggests. 

But  however  correct  the  exposure  may  be,  much  will  also  depend  on 
the  development.  It  is  well  known  that  a  solution  strong  in  reducer  tends 
to  density,  and,  as  has  been  said,  density  is  to  be  avoided.  In  developing 
negatives  for  enlargement  then,  the  reducer,  generally  spoken  of  as  the 
developer,  may  be  reduced  to  about  one-half,  as  prescribed  in  the  ordinary 
formulae,  and  the  bromide  altogether  omitted.  The  following  may  be 
suggested  as  suitable,  and  tolidol  may  be  used  instead  of  ortol. 

Ortol    20  grains. 

Potassium    metabisulphite 10       *' 

Sodium    carbonate 200 

Sodium     sulphite 200 

Water    10  ounces. 

Instead  of  modifying  the  developer  to  suit  the  exposure,  as  in  ordinary 
work,  this  should  be  stuck  to,  and  the  exposure  made  to  suit  it.  In  this 
solution,  on  a  properly  exposed  plate,  the  highest  lights  of  the  image  will 
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first  appear,  followed  almost  immediately  by  those  a  shade  lower,  and 
so  on  down  to  the  most  delicate  detail  in  the  shadows,  and  the  true  test  of 
correct  exposure  is  that  the  latter  appear  before  the  former  become 
opaque,  or  even  too  dark  for  the  enlarging  light  to  penetrate  them.  If 
the  higher  lights — the  sky  and  anything  in  the  subject  not  absolutely 
white — become  opaque  before  the  detail  in  the  shadows  appears,  the  ex- 
posure has  been  too  short  and  the  operator  must  try  again,  as,  although 


such  negative  may  be  made  to  give  a  fairly  good  print  in  the  usual  way, 
an  enlargement  from  it  would  be  hard,  "Soot  and  chalky." 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lower  lights  follow  the  higher  too  rapidly, 
and  an  examination  by  transmitted  light  shows  all  the  lights  to  be  about 
alike  translucent,  the  enlargement  will  be  wanting  in  contrast,  flat,  stale 
and  unprofitable,  because  the  exposure  has  been  too  long.  In  this  way 
the  happy  medium  will  be  easily  found,  and  the  negatives  then  produced 
may  be  enlarged  with  confidence,  by  any  of  the  methods  to  be  described  in 
succeeding  articles. 

(To  Be  Continued.) 


Time  is  money,  and  many  people  pay  their  debts  with  it. 
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Lock  21. 

THOSE  of  our  readers,  and  we  hope  they  are  many,  who  compare  th« 
illustrations  with  the  numbered  criticisms  in  Our  Portfolio,  w  ill  re- 
quire some  explanation  in  connection  with  "Lock  21"  and  its  criticism, 
771,  in  our  February  number.  The  print  reproduced  is  the  second  that 
was  sent;  regarding  the  first  and  the  one  noticed,  the  author  writes: 
"Through  mistake  I  sent  you  a  flat  undertimed  print,  the  result  of  an  ex- 
periment, the  one  intended  for  your  criticism  being  now  enclosed":  and 


adds,  "It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  this  picture  was  one  of  the  second 
prize  winners  at  the  exhibiticm  recently  held  at  VVanamaker's,  at  which 
there  were  539  exhibitors  and  3,224  prints  shown," 

Mainly  on  account  of  this  we  reproduce  the  print,  as  it  is  a  fairly  good 
illustration  of  what  we  have  again  and  again  urged  as  a  danger  incident 
to  all  such  exhibitions ;  the  danger  of  mistaking  the  best  of  a  poor  lot  for  a 
really  good  picture.  We  may  say  at  once  that  this  is  not  a  poor,  although  a 
faulty,  picture,  and  that  such  danger  does  not  apply  to  our  correspondent, 
who  is  anxious  to  learn  and  not  likely  to  be  unduly  exalted.  It  is  for 
others  more  than  for  him  that  we  point  out  its  faults,  and  proclaim  once 
more  that  the  awarding  of  a  prize  does  not  always  imply  merit  in  that  to 
which  it  has  been  awarded. 
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"Lock  21"  is  far  from  true  in  values,  there  being  hardly  anything  be- 
tween deepest  dark  and  highest  light :  the  exposure  having  been  such  that 
before  a  trace  of  detail  could  be  got  in  the  shadows  everything  on  which 
direct  light  had  fallen  was  rendered,  in  the  negative,  quite  opaque,  the 
result  being  that  the  points  of  highest  light  are  scattered  all  over  the  print. 
This  is  best  seen  on  the  brush  on  the  right  of  the  path,  the  stones  close  to 
it,  and  the  brush  on  the  right  of  the  lock.    Hardly  less  objectionable  is  the 


By  p.  C.  Baker. 


dividing  of  the  road  on  the  left,  as  it  convejs  a  feeling  of  incompleteness, 
a  want  of  something  that  one  feels  should  be  there.  The  lack  of  atmos- 
phere is  also  evident,  the  distance  being  as  well  defined  as  the  immediate 
fort^ound,  and  there  is  besides  a  suggestion  of  an  unsuitable  lens  in  the 
apparently  exaggerated  foreground  objects. 

But  in  spite  of  these  faults  the  picture  is  far,  very  far,  above  the  aver- 
age, and  shows  a  power  of  seeing,  an  ability  to  select,  from  which  we 
expect  much  in  the  future.  In  our  opinion,  with  the  camera  at  a  greater 
distance,  the  employment  of  a  larger  stop,  a  lens  of  considerably  longer 
focus,  and  a  longer  exposure,  "Lock  21"  could  have  been  made  a  much 
finer  picture  than  it  is. 
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Orthochromatic  Photography. 

BY  E.    M.   MILLER. 

r  READ  with  interest  Mr.  Clark's  letter  on  isochromatic  photography, 
and  as  I  am  making  a  specialty  in  that  line,  and  am  meeting  with  some 
success,  possibly  a  few  pointers  may  be  of  interest  to  the  readers. 

If  any  amateur  expects  to  succeed  on  the  first  few  trials  with  color 
screens  and  isochromatic  plates,  he  will  very  likely  be  disappointed.  Iso- 
chomatic  photography  is  a  distinct  branch  of  study,  almost  as  much  as 
photography  itself.  It  must  be  learned  by  study  and  careful  work,  and 
success  in  this  line  must  be  built  up  on  a  long  series  of  failures,  as  success- 
ful photography  is  originally.  How  many  amateurs  meet  with  success 
with  their  first  box  of  plates? 

I  use  Cramer's  medium  isochromatic  plate,  a  single  lens,  stop  f/S  al- 
ways, and  Poco  color  screen.  I  have  tried  a  screen  made  of  liquid,  but  like 
the  glass  screen  much  better.  Large,  broken  clouds  give  the  best  result. 
If  the  exposure  is  taken  against  very  bright  landscapes,  as  water  towards 
the  sun,  one  is  almost  sure  to  fog  the  plate  by  halation,  unless  it  is  backed. 

I  expose  on  a  well  lighted  landscape  between  1 1  and  2  for  from  three 
to  five  seconds,  stop  f/8.     Early  in  the  morning,  or  late  in  the  evening. 


Br  B.  U.  Miller. 
I   WINTER   BVENINC   ON    THE   KIVER." 
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when  the  sun  is  shining,  I  expose  from  six  to  eight  seconds.  My  finest 
pictures  so  far  were  taken  near  sunset,  away  from  the  sun,  exposure  eight 
seconds,  with  the  clouds  well  lighted  from  beneath. 

Lately  I  made  up  lo  per  cent,  solutions  of  bromide  of  potassium  and 
persulphate  of  ammonia  and  add  to  eight  ounces  of  developer  four  minims 
of  the  one  and  eight  of  the  other,  and  although  I  cannot  exactly  say  how 
they  act  or  what  they  do,  I  am  sure  they  assist  in  the  better  development 
of  a  cloudy  sky. 

I  have  two  developers  which  I  have  studied  pretty  thoroughly.  With 
these  I  can  get  nearly  the  results  I  wish,  whereas  with  all  new  developers 
I  try  results  are  uncertain.  Consequently  I  stick  to  my  old  standby  devel- 
opers, which  I  advise  every  amateur  to  do.  These  developers  are  a  hydro- 
eiko,  and  an  eiko-hydro.  The  first  gives  more  contrast  and  detail,  the  sec- 
ond, softer  effects.  This  difference  is  not  great,  and  in  all  other  respects 
they  work  alike. 

REDUCIK   NO.  I,   HYDRO-KIKO. 

Water 16  otmces 

Hydroquinone 7S  grains 


Soda  sulphite  (crystals)  . 
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REDUCER   NO.    2,    IIKO- HYDRO. 

Water i6  ounces 

Eikonog^D 75  grains 

HydroquinoDe 35      ** 

Soda  sulphite  (crystals) 2  ounces 

alkali  no.  I,  carbonate  of  potassium. 

Water 16  ounces 

Carbonate  of  potassium 2        *' 

(Hydrometer  test  50.) 

ALKALI  NO  2,  CARBONATE  OF  SODA. 

Water 16  ounces 

Carbonate  of  soda  (crystals) 2        •* 

(Hydrometer  test  40. ) 

The  reducing  solutions  should  be  kept  in  2  ounce  bottles;  the  alkali 
can  be  kept  in  16  ounce  bottles.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  carbonate 
of  soda  gives  a  more  rapid  development  than  carbonate  of  potassium.  For 
color  screen  exposures  a  slow  development  seems  necessary,  and  for  that 
reason  I  have  lately  used  carbonate  of  potassium.  I  think  this  gives  better 
results,  but  am  not  absolutely  sure.    Here  is  a  good  field  for  experiment. 

For  developing  isochromatic  color  screen  exposures  I  combine  as  fol- 
lows: 

Water 5  ounces 

No.  I  or  2  reducer 2^     *• 

No.  I  or  2  alkali i  ounce 

10  per  cent,  bromide  potassium 10  drops 

10  per  cent,  persulphate  of  ammonia i}(  drachms 

If  image  comes  out  tolerably  even,  finish  development.  An  exposure  at 
noon,  sun  bright,  on  snow  and  clouds,  f/8  single  lens,  three  seconds,  will 
take  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  to  develop.  If  the  image  flashes  up 
soon  the  exposure  has  been  much  too  long,  and  I  doubt  if  plate  can  be 
saved.  Possibly  the  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  fix  before  the  image  gets 
black,  and  intensify ;  or  when  the  image  is  plain,  place  in  water  and  allow 
development  to  finish.    But  these  are  not  certainties. 

If  the  clouds  or  snow  appear  ahead  of  the  shadows  place  in  clear  water 
half  an  hour,  although  if  the  shadows  are  very  much  behind,  an  hour  or 
longer  is  better.  Then  finish  development  for  density.  The  solution 
given,  about  8^  ounces,  will  develop  four  5x7  negatives.  As  soon  as  the 
persulphate  is  put  in  developer  an  odor  of  ammonia  is  given  off,  showing 
chemical  action.    Therefore  the  developer  should  be  used  fresh. 

Not  having  anything  to  do  this  winter  I  have  put  over  four  months  in 
on  isochromatic  color  screen  work.  (Have  probably  gone  to  as  great  ex- 
pense as  the  average  amateur  does  in  as  many  years.)     One  thing  I  soon 
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discovered ;  results  depend  upon  the  developer  almost  as  much  as  on  the 
plate,  screen,  and  a  proper  exposure.  Some  amateurs  may  get  good  results 
from  the  formulae  that  come  with  the  plates ;  I  cannot.  The  above  devel- 
opers may  be  far  from  perfect,  but  they  give  the  results  sought.  I  have 
settled  down  to  the  given  combinations  out  of  innumerable  experimenial 
variations.  Have  succeeded  in  getting  well  graded  shadows,  snow  and 
clouds,  which  is  probably  the  most  difficult  landscape  work.  Am  expect- 
ing much  easier  work  in  summer  scenes.    The  serious  amateurs  who  are 


studying  tliis  branch  of  photography,  and  getting  results,  ought  to  form  a 
correspondence  and  exchange  club.  An  exchange  of  ideas  and  points 
would  be  very  useful. 

I  develop  color  screen  exposures  until  the  image  gets  a  very  dark  color, 
and  then  the  results  are  too  thin  oftener  than  too  dense.  If  too  thin  I  in- 
tensify with  bichloride  of  mercury  and  potassium  iodide.  Full  develop- 
ment is  preferable,  as  the  clouds  seem  to  intensify  faster  than  the  shadows 
in  intensification.  An  under  exposed  landscape,  isochromatic  plate  with 
cc4or  screen,  will  result  in  clouds  too  dense  to  print ;  very  much  of  an  over- 
exposure will  result  in  clouds  that  print  too  dark — or  worse — in  fog  by 
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halation.  Under  exposures  can  possibly  be  saved  by  developing  for  the 
shadows,  and  reducing  with  a  2  or  3  per  cent,  solution  of  persulphate  of 
ammonia.  I  have  not  had  much  success  with  this  chemical  as  a  reducer, 
although  I  have  made  only  a  few  experiments. 

Here  is  a  question  I  should  like  some  expert  to  answer :  After  reducing 
with  persulphate,  negative  is  placed  in  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  soda  sul- 
phite. Is  a  hypo  bath  necessary  after  the  soda  sulphite?  I  am  not  sure  of 
it,  but  I  suspect  some  of  my  negatives  that  turned  out  failures  after  reduc- 
tion were  spoiled  in  the  hypo  bath. 


Ozotype. 

BY  W.  J.  FURNESS,  M.  D. 

JV/l  ANY  amateurs  take  great  pleasure  in  experimenting  on  new  lines  and 
*  *  in  trying  new  methods  of  work.  To  such  I  would  recommend  the 
Ozotype  as  a  method  of  producing  brilliant  prints  in  various  colors,  and 
one  capable  of  being  easily  manipulated  so  as  to  produce  very  artistic  re- 
sults. Any  material  may  be  used  for  a  support,  from  thin  paper  to  artists' 
canvas,  provided  it  is  pure.  Whatman's  drawing  papers  are  excellent,  and 
should  preferably  be  selected  hot  pressed.  Steinbach's  medium  has  per- 
haps given  me  the  best  general  results,  and  on  the  whole  I  am  inclined  to 
give  it  the  preference.  In  the  preliminary  preparation  of  the  paper  I  have 
used  an  arrowroot  sizing,  which  may  be  made  up  as  follows : 

Arrowroot    2  drachms. 

Water  20  ounces. 

The  arrowroot  is  first  beaten  to  a  smooth  paste  in  a  small  quantity  of 
cold  water,  then  hot  water  added  and  the  whole  kept  near  the  boiling  point 
for  some  time  until  it  loses  its  milky  appearance  and  becomes  clear,  or 
nearly  so.  After  this  solution  has  settled  and  become  cool  it  is  ready  for 
the  next  step,  the  floating  of  the  paper.  For  this,  for  5  x  7  negatives,  I 
prefer  sheets  previously  cut  to  11  x  15  inches,  making  them  easier  to  handle 
than  larger  sizes,  and  allowing  a  liberal  margin  for  trimming  in  cutting  to 
negative  size.  While  I  see  no  objection  to  the  immersion  of  the  paper  in 
the  sizing  solution,  I  have  always  floated  it  instead,  hanging  it  up  by  one 
end,  and,  when  dry,  refloating  and  hanging  it  up  to  dry  from  the  opposite 
end.    Paper  should  not  be  used  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours  after  sizing. 

For  sensitizing  make  up  the  following  stock  solutions : 

A.  A  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  bichromate,  to  which  is  then  added 
as  much  boracic  acid  as  it  will  dissolve  at  about  60*^  F. 


OZOTVPE. 

B.  Manganese  sulphate  2  drachms. 

Water     10  ounces. 

C.  Manganese    chloride 2  drachms. 

Water     10  ounces. 

D.  Aluminium     sulphate 3  drachms. 

Water     10  ounces. 

E.  Gum   acacia 2  drachms. 

Water     >i  ounce. 


"  THE   MEAIKIW    BROOK. 

To  make  up  a  solution  for  use  take  of  the  above  solutions  respectively: 
A,  5  drachms;  B,  2  drachms;  C,  I  drachm;  D,  '/i  drachm;  E,  '/i  drachm. 
This  will  be  sufficient  for  making  about  two  dozen  sheets  of  5  x  7 
size,  but  if  a  larger  amount  is  desired  these  figures  should  be  increased 
proportionately.  The  paper  to  be  coated  is  secured  at  the  comers  to  a 
board  by  thumb  tacks,  and  the  sensitizing  solution  spread  evenly  over  the 
surface  with  a  Blanchard  brush,  a  piece  of  canton  flannel  drawn  securely 
over  the  end  of  a  glass  plate  with  the  nap  side  out  and  evenly  trimmed. 
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About  a  drachm  of  the  sensitizing  solution  should  be  poured  in  the  center 
of  the  sheet  and  spread  evenly  over  its  entire  surface,  going  over 
it  both  lengthwise  and  crosswise.  The  paper  is%tow  hung  up  by  two 
corners,  and  when  dry  may  be  cut  to  any  desired  site.  The  entire 
operation  of  sensitizing  and  drying  must  l>e  done  in  a  safe  light,  and  may 
preferably  and  conveniently  be  done  at  night  by  artificial  light.  This  paper 
may  be  stored  away  and  kept  for  any  reasonable  length  of  time  before 
printing.  It  is  sensitive  to  light  in  this  state  to  about  the  same  extent  as 
platinum  paper,  and  is  printed  by  daylight  in  the  usual  way,  giving  a  fully 
visible  image  of  a  brown  color.  Print  until  the  higher  lights  are  slightly 
tinted,  and  then  wash  in  several  changes  of  cold  water,  or  until  the  water  is 
not  discolored.  The  print  is  now  dried,  after  which  it  may  be  put  away  to 
be  finished  at  a  future  time,  or  may  be  immediately  pigmented. 

Before  pigmenting,  however,  the  print  should  be  floated  on  a  2  per 
cent,  solution  of  gelatine  and  again  dried,  but  with  paper  sized  with  gela- 
tine instead  of  arrowroot  this  operation  may  be  omitted. 

In  pigmenting  the  prints  the  acid  bath  must  be  made  up  in  proportions 
suited  to  the  negative,  and  can  easily  be  made  correctly  after  a  few  trials. 
I  use  for  negatives  of  fairly  good  contrast  a  bath  made  as  follows : 

Glacial  acetic  acid 40  minims. 

Hydroquiiione    10  grains. 
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Ferrous    sulphate i  grain. 

Water    i6  ounces. 

Increasing  the  quantity  of  acid  gives  greater  contrast,  and  using  more 
of  the  hydroquinone  makes  softer  prints- 
Insensitive  carbon  tissue  is  immersed  in  this  solution  at  a  temperature 
of  about  60°  F.  for  about  one  minute  and  a  half,  or  until  it  becomes  pliable, 
and  then  quickly  brought  into  contact  with  the  print  under  the  surface  of 
the  solution.  The  two  are  at  once  drawn  out  clinging  together,  squeegeed 
on  a  flat  surface  and  quickly  surface  dried  between -blotting  papers  and 
hung  up  to  dry. 

The  pigmented  print,  as  soon  as  dry,  or  any  length  of  time  thereafter, 
is  soaked  for  a  half  hour  or  longer  in  cold  water  and  then  put  into  water  at 
a  temperature  of  104°  F.,  when  in  a  short  time  the  paper  backing  of  the 
tissue  may  be  easily  removed  and  the  unaltered  pigment  washed  away  as 
in  ordinary  carbon  printing,  from  which  it  differs  in  no  respect  in  all 
further  manipulations. 

I  have  not  mentioned  the  many  advantages  of  this  method  over  the 
carbon  process,  most  of  them  being  apparent,  but  have  given  a  concise 
statement  of  the  practical  methods  of  working,  by  the  close  following  of 
which  anyone  can  obtain  satisfactory  results,  and  would  particularly  rec- 
ommend it  to  those  aiming  toward  the  more  artistic  in  photography. 


By  W.  G,  Oppenheim. 
B   QUARTERS." 
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An  Open  Letter. 

'T'HE  following  letter,  one  of  many,  but  not  quite  so  many  as  we  should 
like,  recently  came  to  hand,  and  our  first  thought  was  to  reply  in  the 
ordinary  way  and  as  it  deserved.  On  second  thoughts,  which  are  always 
better,  we  decided  to  make  an  open  letter  of  it,  in  the  hope  that  what  we 
say  to  our  fair  correspondent  will  be  of  use  to  others. 

Dear  Sirs  :  I  send  another  print  for  the  Portfolio.  I  am  one  of  the 
few  who  are  neither  vexed  nor  discouraged  by  your  very  candid  criticism, 
I  am  "Humbled  but  not  c^st  down."  Rather,  I  am  stimulated  to  fresh 
effort,  to  study,  and  to  more  careful  work. 

I  often  hear  remarks  like  these:  "I  should  not  send  pictures  to  have 
their  faults  and  worst  points  shown  up.  If  nothing  commendatory  can  be 
said  of  a  picture  why  say  anything?  What  /  should  want  is  criticism, 
not  fault  finding."  It  strikes  me  that  what  such  individuals  really  want  is 
indiscriminate  praise,  and  that  should  not  be  far  to  seek ;  one's  friends  are 
always  ready  with  it. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  your  reproduction  of  my  picture  in ,  it  is 

an  unusually  good  half-tone. 

Thanking  you  again  for  the  help  the  Portfolio  has  given  me  during  the 
last  year,  I  am, 

Verv  truly  yours, 

S.  B. 


By  W.  G.  OppCDlieii 
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There  is  the  right  ring  about  this.  It  is  an  example  of  the  silver  lining 
brightening  the  dark  clouds  that  often  make  the  work  of  "Our  Portfolio" 
discouraging,  and  giving  us  renewed  energy  in  the  struggle  to  help  those 
that  are  willing  to  be  helped. 

The  writer  will  find  the  criticism  in  the  proper  place ;  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  say  here  that  under  exposure  is  its  main  fault. 

We  have  often  said  that  we  claim  no  special  ability  as  a  critic,  and  that 
many  of  the  prints  that  come  to  us  may  contain  beauties  that  we  do  not 
see ;  but  there  are  certain  qualities  that  a  print  must  possess  before  it  can 
be  a  picture  or  even  a  good  photograph,  and  we  do  claim  to  be  able  to  see 
where  they  are  absent,  and  believe  that  by  telling  their  authors  so  we  are 
doing  our  best  to  help  them. 

One  of  these  essential  qualities  is  true  values;  that  is,  that  a  photo- 
graph must  include  all  or  most  of  the  different  degrees  of  luminosity  re- 
flected from  the  objects  photographed,  the  extent  to  which  each  object 
seems  darker  or  lighter  or  darker  than  all  the  others.  Now,  as  will  be  seen 
from  a  study  of  any  page  of  the  Portfolio,  this  is  nearly  a  universal  fault, 
and  a  little  consideration  will  show  both  its  cause  and  its  cure. 

The  scale  between  the  white  and  black  of  a  print,  or  the  clear  glass  and 
the  perfectly  opaque  of  the  negative,  is  very  wide,  but  for  convenience  it 
may  be  taken  as  five  degrees,  light,  half-light,  middle  tint,  half-dark,  and 
dark.  Of  the  highest  light  and  the  deepest  dark  there  are  little  in  nature 
and  there  should  be  as  little  in  the  photograph,  but,  as  we  have  said,  and 
from  under  exposure,  as  we  shall  try  to  show,  a  great  majority  of  the  pho- 
tographs of  the  present  time  include  hardly  anything  else. 

Between  the  dark  and  half-dark  of  our  scale  there  are  manv  shades,  all 
or  most  of  which  go  to  make  up  what  is  called  transparency  in  the 
shadows,  and  without  which  one  of  the  charms  of  a  picture  is  lost.  In 
making  an  exposure  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  first  impact  of  the 
light  is  expended  in  overcoming  a  certain  degree  of  inertia,  and  that  it 
must  be  long  enough  to  overcome  that  and  to  impress  that  which  gives  the 
detail  in  the  shadows  so  that  it  will  yield  readily  to  the  developer.  We  say 
readily  because  if  forcing  be  required  the  shades  between  light  and  half- 
hght,  and  even  down  to  middle  tint,  which  should,  in  the  negative,  be  more 
cr  less  translucent,  will  be  developed  to  opacity. 

The  development  of  the  latent  image  on  a  silver  bromide  film  is  prac- 
tically the  removal  of  the  bromine  and  the  deposition  of  the  silver  in  sihi  ,- 
and  the  action  is  continuous,  and  to  a  certain  extent  cumulative.  That  is,, 
the  reducing  action  is  not  confined  to  the  atoms  of  silver  bromide  actually 
affected  by  the  light,  but  is  in  some  not  quite  understood  way,  communi- 
cated to  those  in  their  immediate  vicinitv.     From  this  it  will  be  evident 
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that  where  the  exposure  has  been  correct,  a  properly  constructed  developer 
will  bring  out  in  their  proper  degrees  of  gradation  the  various  shades  of 
light  as  reflected  from  every  individual  object,  and  that  if  it  be  a  landscape 
in  which  both  white  and  black  are  rare,  there  will  be  little  of  either  in  the 
print,  or  if  a  portrait,  the  only  real  white  will  be  the  collar  and  shirt,  etc. 

With  under  exposure,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  light. has  not  been 
sufficient  to  impress  either  the  half-darks  or  the  shades  between  them  and 
the  darks,  the  only  result  of  pushing  development  is  the  converting  into 
high  lights  all,  or  almost  all,  between  middle  tints  and  the  highest  of  high 
light.  In  other  words,  prints  from'  such  negatives  show  every  spot  on 
which  direct  light  has  fallen  as  patches  of  white,  while  everything  else, 
everything  below,  and  even  including  middle  tints,  as  simply  black. 

Jn  all  this,  it  will  be  noticed,  there  is  no  reference  to  the  art  that  may  or 
may  not  be  in  a  photograph ;  we  have  been  dealing  only  with  the  technique, 
and  of  that  only  the  values  or  the  proper  rendering  of  the  various  degrees 
of  luminosity  reflected  from  the  objects  included  in  the  composition;  but 
we  may  by  and  bye  find  an  opportunity  of  writing  another  open  letter  deal- 
ing with  the  pictorial  as  we  have  in  this  done  with  the  technique. 


Craig  Annan  on  Picture  Making. 

\  WHEN  those  who  have  reached  a  high  degree  of  success  in  any  de- 
^  partment  of  art  condescend  to  speak  of  their  methods  we  are  always 
ready  to  listen  with  attention.  We  therefore  have,  pleasure  in  extracting 
the  following  from  an  address  by  Craig  Annan  on  the  opening  of  his 
"One  Man"  exhibition  in  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society. 
Speaking  of  the  discussion  of  art  matters  with  kindred  spirits,  he  says : 
"It  raises  enthusiasm  and  that  healthy  form  of  excitement  which  stimu- 
lates the  mind,  and  enables  one  to  produce  the  highest  form  of  work  of 
which  one  is  physically  capable.  I  have  personally  experienced  this  very 
strongly;  it  has  been  when  I  have  associated  closely  for  a  period  with 
artists  of  power  that  I  have  made  my  most  successful  pictures;  and.  on 
the  other  hand,  when  I  have,  for  instance,  spent  a  holiday  with  others 
who  may  have  distinguished  themselves  equally  in  other  professions, 
hut  had  little  intimate  knowledge  of  art,  I  have  found  the  contents  of  my 
camera  to  be  sadly  lacking  in  that  subtile  something  which  makes  one 
photograph  so  very  much  more  interesting  than  another.  And  in  my 
experience  this  contagious  enthusiasm  does  not  spread  readily  from  a 
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platform  nor  from  a  printed  page.  It  is  in  the  casual  conversation  of 
friendship  that  it  is  most  active,  though  probably  imperceptible.  It  is 
not  sufficient,  however,  to  rely  upon  our  acquaintance  alone  for  stimulus ; 
we  must  study  the  work  of  the  great  art  masters.  But  this,  again,  is  use- 
less advice  to  give  to  anyone  who  has  outgrown  his  boyhood,  because  if 
we  have  the  germ  of  art  instinct  within  us  we  will  do  so  without  such 
advice,  and  if  we  have  not,  no  amount  of  advice  will  compel  us  to  do 
what  is  a  physical  impossibility.  We  may,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  visit  art 
galleries,  and  derive  very  considerable  pleasure  from  a  study  of  the  sub- 
jects and  sentiment  of  the  pictures,  even  the  drawing  and  likeness  to  nature 
may  attract  us,  but  we  will  be  unable  to  appreciate  the  subtle  qualities  of 
spacing  and  arrangement  of  light  and  shadow,  or  of  sweetly  curving  and 
rigidly  severe  line,  and  all  the  other  elements  which  go  to  the  making  of 
a  fine  work  of  art.  Still,  the  germ  of  art  instinct  requires  cultivation,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  more  assiduous  the  cultivation,  the  greater  will 
be  the  development. 

"And  to  develop  our  minds  by  the  study  of  great  pictures,  it  is  not 
sufficient  that  we  should  make  a  point  of  visiting  picture  galleries  when- 
ever occasion  offers,  or  that  we  should  provide  ourselves  with  a  collection 
of  reproductions  which  we  may  store  in  a  cupboard,  and  only  refer  to 
•occasionally.  We  must  have  them  upon  our  walls,  where  we  can  see  them 
at  all  times,  that  we  may  absorb  their  influence  as  unconsciously  as  the  air 
we  breathe;  in  short,  »we  must  endeavor  to  surround  ourselves  in  the  rooms 
in  which  we  chiefly  live  with  the  most  beautiful  obiects  which  we  can 
procure,  and,  what  is  equally  important,  we  must  exclude  everything 
from  our  immediate  surroundings  which  is  antagonistic  to  beauty,  if  we 
are  to  place  ourselves  in  the  most  favorable  position  to  do  artistic  work. 

"It  may  seem  ridiculous  to  many  to  suggest  that  the  unconscious  sight 
of  a  beautiful  curve  of  a  chair  at  breakfast  may  enable  one,  later  in  the 
day,  to  produce  a  photograph  of  value  which  he  otherwise  would  not  have 
•produced:  but  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  such  is  the  fact.  I  do  not 
consider  beautiful  surroundings  a  luxury,  but  an  absolute  necessity,  to  the 
successful  cultivation  of  an  artistic  spirit. 

•*By  accustoming  one's  self  constantly  to  see  things  of  beauty,  one  be- 
comes more  sensitive  and  more  able  to  discriminate  rapidly  as  to  what  is 
really  fine  and  what  is  not,  and  it  is  this  power  of  rapid  discrimination 
which  is  the  most  useful  attribute  a  photographer  can  possess.  His  sub- 
ject, unless  it  be  one  of  still  life,  is  constantly  varying,  and  he  must  be 
capable  of  instantly  deciding  when  it  has  assumed  such  an  arrangement 
as  most  nearly  realizes  his  ideal.  And  the  effect  of  beautiful  surround- 
ings is  not  only  to  quicken  the  artistic  perception,  but  it  is  a  constant  in- 
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centive  to  the  creation  of  new  and  finer  ideas,  and  consequently  to  the 
production  of  more  personal  and  original  work. 

"It  may  seem  strange  to  suggest  that  the  intimate  study  of  other  work 
should  tend  to  make  our  own  more  original,  yet  if  we  thoroughly  digest 
what  we  have  observed,  the  result  ^ill  be  as  I  have  stated.  The  effect  of 
seeing  anything  of  character  and  power  is  to  excite  our  intelligence,  and 
to  enable  us  more  fully  to  exercise  our  latent  capacity.  We  may  as  well 
expect  a  bird  to  sing  in  the  dark,  or  a  criminal  to  reform  in  a  blank  dun- 
geon, as  expect  to  evolve  brilliant  conceptions,  if  we  are  content  to  live 
in  an  environment  in  which  there  is  nothing  to  excite  our  imagination  or 
aesthetic  faculties. 

'When  the  photographer  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  picture,  which,, 
to  a  certain  extent,  expresses  his  intention,  he  has  to  face  the  difficult 
problem  of  how  it  may  be  displayed  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage, 
both  as  regards  the  exhibition  of  its  own  merits,  and  also  that  it  may  most 
effectively  decorate  or  adorn  the  room  in  which  it  is  to  be  hung.  For  a 
number  of  years  I  have  given  the  subject  some  consideration,  and  have 
come  to  several  conclusions,  which  seem  to  me,  at  all  events,  reasonable. 

"The  chief  of  these  is  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  take  a  specific 
photograph,  and  say  that  a  certain  method  of  framing  will  be  most  suit- 
able for  it.  One  must  go  farther,  and  inquire  where  it  is  to  be  placed ; 
whether  the  chief  end  of  the  framing  is  to  cause  it  to  look  its  best  in  some 
special  exhibition,  or  whether  the  principal  effort  should  be  to  make  it 
suitable  for  the  position  which  it  is  eventually  intended  to  occupy. 

"We  are  all  familiar  with  the  appearance  of  the  old-time  photographic 
exhibition,  where  the  prints  were  generally  mounted  on  white  or  toned 
card,  and  surrounded  by  an  oak  or  black  and  gold  composite  moulding, 
and  the  whole  were  packed  upon  the  walls,  tier  upon  tier,  with  or  without 
a  sense  of  balance  and  proportion,  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  hang- 
ers; and  we  all  know  the  distressing  kaleidoscopic  effect  which  the  gen- 
eral appearance  presented.  To  obviate  this,  we  gradually  dispensed  with 
the  mounts  altogether,  and  enclosed  our  pictures  in  broad  and  frequently 
massive  wooden  mouldings,  generally  of  a  dark  tone.  The  result  •  has 
been  to  render  the  task  of  the  hangers  a  much  easier  and  more  pleasant 
one,  and  to  produce  a  harmony  of  tone  in  an  exhibition  which  had  hitherto 
been  impossible. 

"This  seemed  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  now  we  were  proceeding 
on  the  right  lines,  and  that  perfection  would  be  reached  by  a  natural  de- 
velopment ;  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  rest  satisfied  with  this  convic- 
tion, because  I  have  never  been  able  to  rest  content  with  such  frames 
surrounding  the  prints  which  decorate  my  own  sitting  rooms.     I  have. 
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therefore,  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  style  of  framing  which 
is  most  suitable  for  a  general  exhibition  is  not  necessarily  so  for  the  walls 
of  a  living  room,  and  that,  while  the  mounts  themselves  are  not  inherently 
offensive,  it  seems  impossible  to  arrange  a  great  number  of  them,  of  vari- 
ous tints  and  qualities,  in  an  agreeable  manner. 

"The  walls  of  even  the  most  satisfactory  exhibition  would  not  make 
entirely  pleasant  surroimdings  in  which  to  live.  There  must  necessarily 
be  too  much  upon  them.  The  true  secret  of  decorating  a  living  room  suc- 
cessfully is  to  select  only  the  choicest  objects  for  their  adornment,  and  to 
make  such  a  limited  selection  that  each  may  seem  apart,  and  thereby 
command  a  respect  which  it  would  not  obtain  were  it  crowded  and  jostled 
by  other  objects  of  conflicting  interest. 

"In  such  a  reserved  scheme  of  decoration  it  is  possible  to  arrange 
pictures  framed  with  light  mounts  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  no  feeling 
of  unrest,  and  to  create  a  sense  of  brightness  which  one  feels  lacking  in  a 
room  in  which  the  decoration  is  entirely  of  a  low  tone. 

"Light  is  the  very  essence  of  happiness  and  health.  If  we  live  in  dark- 
ness, our  physical  and  mental  nature  rapidly  deteriorates,  and  our  joy 
in  life  is  greatly  diminished.  Who  has  not  felt  the  extreme  exhilaration 
01  the  first  dav  of  pure  white  light  after  weeks  of  fog  and  dullness?  And 
so,  I  believe,  that  in  discarding  all  light  in  the  decoration  of  our  walls, 
we  are  banishing  a  source  of  joyfulness,  and  inducing  a  sense  of  depres- 
sion, which  ought  not  to  prevail  in  the  surroundings  in  which  we  spend 
our  time  of  relaxation. 

"I  have,  therefore,  adopted  these  conclusions  in  preparing  this  col- 
lection for  the  temporary  occupation  of  your  walls,  and  have  framed 
my  photographs  in  mounts  6i  a  light  cream  or  straw  color,  trusting  that 
Ibis  scheme  may  prove  suitable  to  the  character  of  the  rooms,  and  the 
comparatively  limited  number  of  the  pictures. 

"It  is  not  possible,  at  least,  such  is  my  experience,  to  arrange  the  walls 
of  a  room,  or  indeed  any  scheme  of  decoration,  quite  satisfactorily,  with 
one  effort;  it  must  grow  under  one's  hand,  and  only  become  complete 
through  experiment  and  alteration ;  but  I  trust  that  what  I  have  been  able, 
somewhat  hurriedly,  to  do,  may  appeal  to  you  in  the  sense  I  have  intended. 

"Some  of  you  may  feel  that  the  lightness  of  the  mounts  is  liable  to  de- 
tract from  the  concentration  of  light  and  interest  in  the  pictures,  but  I  do 
not  experience  any  sense  of  deterioration  from  this  cause,  and  you  will 
observe  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  I  have  endeavored  to  obviate  the 
suddenness  of  the  impact  of  the  light  mount  upon  the  picture  by  a  series 
of  lines,  either  in  delicate  ink  or  in  dull  ruling,  drawn  round  the  opening 
in  the  mount. 
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"These  lines  also  seem  to  me  to  impart  a  sense  of  richness  and  refine- 
ment to  a  style  of  framing  which  in  some  circumstances  might  appear  to 
be  unduly  monotonous. 

"With  these  observations,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  committing  the 
collection  of  photographs  to  your  custody." 


Notes. 

Reducing. — It  will  be  remembered  that  some  time  ago  we  recom 
mended  the  alternate  use  of  ammonium  persulphate  and  Farmer's  solution 
for  the  production  of  certain  effects,  and  now. we  learn  from  Photography 
that  what  may  be  called  the  selective  action  of  the  persulphate  may  be 
made  general  by  the  addition  of  a  little  ammonium  sulphocyanide.  Ac- 
cording to  S.  C.  Puddy,  while  the  plain  solution  of  persulphate  most 
readily  attacks  the  denser  parts  of  the  negative,  the  addition  of  the  sulpho- 
cyanide reverses  the  action  and  makes  it  to  deal  first  with  the  deposit  in 
the  shadows,  thereby  making  it  most  valuable  for  the  clearing  of  line  work. 
The  formula  recommended  is  ammonium  persulphate  25  grains,  ammo- 
nium sulphocyanide  12  grains,  water  one  ounce  and  a  quarter. 

Equivalent  Focus. — The  following  simple  method  will  give  the 
equivalent  focus  of  a  lens  near  enough  for  all  practical  purposes :  Focus 
a  distant  object,  so  distant  that  it  and  all  beyond  it  will  be  in  focus,  and 
mark  on  the  baseboard  of  the  camera  the  position  of  the  sliding  back  or 
front.  Then  focus  any  object  the  size  of  which  is  known,  say,  a  one-foot 
rule,  to  exactly  one-fourth  of  its  size,  and  again  mark  the  position  of  the 
sliding  part.  The  distance  between  those  marks,  multiplied  by  four,  will 
be  the  equivalent  focus  of  the  lens. 

The  Late  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth. — We  regret  to  announce  tne 
death  of  this  celebrated  astronomer,  which  occurred  at  Ripon,  England, 
where  he  had  lived  in  retirement  since  his  resignation  of  the  position  of 
Astronomer  Royal  for  Scotland.  He  was  probably  the  most  painstaking 
photographer  who  ever  handled  the  camera,  and  his  series  of  photographs 
of,  in  and  about  the  Great  Pyramid  were  probably  the  most  wonderful 
that  were  ever  made.  They  were  shutter  exposures  on  wet  collodion,  the 
plate  being  one  inch  of  a  microscopic  slide,- exposed  while  in  the  bath.  He 
had  neither  focusing  glass  or  finder,  only  making  sure  that  he  included 
all  he  wanted  by  going  far  enough  away.  Lantern  slides  were  subse- 
quently made  from  those  negatives,  rarely  more  than  the  size  of  a  shirt 
button  being  included,  and  so  sharp  were  they,  that  on  a  fifty-foot  screen 
the  markings  on  the  Pyramid  shells  were  visible. 
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We  had  the  honor  of  helping  in  the  proof  reading  and  putting  through 
the  press  of  his  wonderful  book,  "Life  and  Work  at  the  Great  Pyramid," 
and  in  response  to  the  interest  its  preliminary  announcements  excited,  and 
as  he,  from  a  defect  in  his  speech,  could  not  take  the  popular  platform,  we, 
by  his  advice,  and  largely  by  his  help,  put  the  salient  points  of  the  book  into 
the  form  of  a  lecture,  which,  illustrated  by  fifty  of  those  unique  slides,  we 
delivered  in  most  of  the  principal  towns  of  Scotland  and  a  few  in  England. 

Professor  Smyth  was  a  man  of  child-like  simplicity,  of  a  nature  the 
most  loving  that  it  has  ever  been  our  privilege  to  be  intimately  connected 
with,  a  man  of  sterling  piety,  and  one  who  did  not  come  to  a  conclusion 
until  after  a  most  rigid  examination,  but  whose  opinion,  once  formed,  was 
stuck  to  most  tenaciously.  He  will  be  sadly  mourned  and  lovingly  remem- 
bered by  all  who  knew  him  well. 

Panchromatic  Sensitizing  Solution. — Dr.  Neuhauss  has  been  ex- 
perimenting with  the  Lippmann  process  and  has  found  what  he  thinks,  for 
the  kind  of  emulsion  most  suitable  for  it  at  least,  will  be  sufficient  to  make 
it  sensitive  to  the  whole  spectrum.  The  formula  with  whith  he'has  been 
successful  is  as  follows : 

.'\lcoholic  solution  of  cyanin  ( i  to  500) 3  cc. 

"  **  erythrosin       "         2  cc. 

**  "  glycin  red   (saturated) 10  cc. 

To  100  cc.  of  the  emulsion  to  cc.  of  the  color  solution  is  added,  but  as 
the  emulsion  is  afterwards  washed,  a  considerable  portion  of  it  must  be 
lost.  A  solution  of  one-tenth  the  strength  would  probably  be  strong 
enough  for  emulsions  or  plates  that  were  not  to  be  subjected  to  subse- 
quent washing.  A  panchromatic  is  the  ideal  plate,  and  Dr.  Neuhauss' 
formula  is  worth  a  trial  in  ordinary  emulsions,  and  by  immersion,  on  or- 
dinary plates. 

Talbot  the  Father  of  Photography. 

T^HE  March  Photo  gram  brings  its  series  of  articles  on  this  subject 
*  down  to  Daguerre's  attempt  to  patent  his  process  in  England,  al- 
though he  had  just  accepted  a  pension  o^  $1,200  from  the  French  Govern- 
ment, in  return  for  which  it  was  to  be  permitted  to  give  it  to  the  world. 
The  patent,  indeed,  was  granted,  as  the  British  Patent  Office  is  in  the 
habit  of  doing,  no  questions  asked,  but  was  subsequently  set  aside. 

The  Photogram  produces  in  facsimile  the  agreement  between  Niepce 
and  Daguerre  which  appeared  in  our  October  number  of  last  year,  and 
which  would  seem  to  show  that  while  the  former  contributed  to  the  part- 
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nership  a  process,  the  latter  could  only  bring  an  improved  camera,  with 
promise  of  still  further  improvements.  The  article  includes  the  substance 
of  the  pension  bill,  passed  through  the  influence  of  Arago,  after  Daguerre 
had  failed  to  form  what  would  now  be  called  a  syndicate  to  exploit  the 
process,  and  winds  up  by  saying  that  Daguerre  lived  long  enough  to  see 
his  process  universally  adopted  and  not  long  enough  to  see  it  discarded. 


Words  From  the  Watch  Tower. 

BY   WATCHMAN. 

I  r  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  average  photographer,  no  matter  how  cor- 
rectly and  clearly  he  may  write  on  photography  generally,  when  he 
comes  to  speak  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  lenses  makes  more  or  less 
of  a  muddle  of  it,  getting  so  hazy  as  to  convey  no  idea  at  all,  or  conveying 
ideas  thdt  are  the  opposite  of  truth. 

A  case  in  point  occurs  at  the  very  threshold  of  a  series  of  articles  for 
*•  Beginners,"  now  running  in  the  Chicago  Record.  In  trying  to  explain 
the  nature  and  properties  of  lenses  the  author  says:  "For  practical  pur- 
poses we  may  consider  the  source  of  light  falling  on  the  plate  to  be  in  the 
lens.  Then,  supposing  we  have  two  lenses  of  the  same  diameter  and  hav- 
ing the  same  image  circles  (whatever  that  may  be)  but  differing  in  focal 
length  by  one-half,  according  to  the  law  of  intensity  the  image  formed  by 
the  shorter  lens  will  be  four  times  as  bright  as  the  other,  the  illumination 
will  be  four  times  as  intense,  and  the  lens  will  secure  a  pict- 
ure in  one-fourth  the  time  required  by  the  other."  And  again: 
"For  rapid  photography,  and  this  includes  the  greater  part  of 
amateur  photography,  it  is  obvious  that  the  lens  should  have 
the  shortest  possible  focus."  And  again:  "Rectilinear  lenses  have 
only  half  the  focus  of  single  lenses  having  the  same  image  circle,  hence  are 
much  more  rapid."  Now  either  I  am  much  thicker  headed  than  I  had  sup- 
posed, or  the  amateur  and  the  beginner  will  take  all  this  as  meaning  that 
lenses  of  short  focal  length  are  quicker  than  those  that  are  longer,  and  that 
double  lenses  are  quicker  than  single  lenses,  both  of  which  are  the  opposite 
of  the  truth.  Theoretically,  a  single  lens  is  a  little  faster  than  a  double 
one,  because  there  are  fewer  reflecting  surfaces,  but  the  difference  is  so 
slight  as  not  to  be  worth  noticing.  Practically  the  speed  of  a  lens  depends 
on  the  relation  that  the  diameter  of  the  stop  bears  to  its  focal  length,  and 
all  lenses,  whether  single  or  double,  or  with  long  or  short  focus,  with  the 
same  stop,  that  is  with  a  stop  of  the  same  f/  value,  have  exactly  the  same 
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speed.  I  should  not  have  noticed  this  but  for  the  fact  that  the  Record  has 
an  enormous  circulation,  and  that  it  is  the  almost  universal  employment  of 
lenses  of  too'  short  focus  for  the  plates  used,  with  the  resultant  exaggera- 
tion of  the  foregrounds  and  diminishing  of  the  distances,  more  than  any- 
thing else  perhaps,  that  has  brought  discredit  on  photography. 

Prices  are  low  enough  in  some  quarters  on  this  side,  but  I  doubt 
whether  the  cheapest  of  "Cheap  Johns"  could  compete  with  the  Crossi- 
graph  Co.  of  Liverpool.  'Here  is  what  they  offer :  "Your  own  photo.  Fifty 
for  a  shilling,  (24  cents),  postage  a  penny  extra.  Copied  from  any  size 
photo,  and  the  photo  returned.  One  and  a  quarter  inch  with  adhesive 
back,  just  the  thing  for  your  memos  and  cards."  Surely  this  is  the  bottom 
price. 

*  *  * 

America  generally  gets  credit  for  going  in  for  big  things,  but  I  doubt 
if  any  of  her  sons  have,  as  yet,  tackled  anything  in  the  enlarging  line  that 
can  hold  the  candle  to  an  enlargement  on  one  sheet  of  paper  recently  made 
by  Taylor,  Boxall  &  Co.,  of  Streatham.  It  is  19  feet  4  inches  by  28  inches. 

* 

My  good  friend  Wilson  has,  in  his  February  number,  commenced  a 
"Symposium" — I  think  that  is  the  word  now  for  the  getting  of  the  opin- 
ions of  a  lot  of  people  on  one  subject.  It  is  almost  a  hobby  of  his  to  let  a 
lot  of  people  talk  for  themselves,  and  a  very  good  one,  too.  This  time  it  is 
the  old  portraiture  and  the  new ;  the  "usual  thing"  and  the  portraiture  that 
has  raised  photography  to  the  dignity  of  a  fine  art,  and  is  enabling  it  to 
take  its  place  beside  its  elder,  and  as  yet  more  capable  sisters,  painting, 
sculpture  and  etching;  and  the  opinions,  some  of  them,  make  amusing 
reading. 

My  opinion  has  not  been  asked.  Curiously  enough,  nobody  seems  to 
think  quite  as  much  of  me  as  I  do  of  myself,  but  here  it  is  without  asking. 
That  "money  talks"  even  in  art  matters  will  not  be  denied,  and  it  is  equally 
dear  that  there  are  still  a  majority  of  the  photographer's  clientele  who 
want  the  eggshell  faces,  the  accessories,  and  all  that  they  imply,  just  as 
there  are  photographers  who  cannot  do  anything  better;  but  they  either 
cannot  or  will  not  pay  much  for  what  they  get,  with  this  result,  that  they 
who  cater  to  them  are  rewarded  with  little  more  than  a  fair  commercial 
profit  on  the  cost  of  the  material  used.  Low  prices  and  how  to  raise  them 
is  the  burden  of  their  song. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  noble  band,  growing  larger  every  day,  who  see 
in  portraiture  something  more  than  the  representation  of  the  outward 
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clay ;  who  catch  and  reproduce  the  fleeting  thought  and  show  something 
of  the  inner  consciousness  of  their  sitters,  do  not  need  to  hunt  up  trade, 
but  have  all  they  care  to  do,  and  at  prices  that  give  a  comfortable  income 
from  only  a  few  negatives  a  day. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  the  older  men,  those  who  cannot  see  the  w?iy  the 
wind  blows,  nor  have  the  ability  to  catch  up  if  they  did,  to  stick  to  the 
"usual  thing,"  as  there  may  be  enough  of  those  who  cannot  appreciate  the 
higher  phase  of  art  left  to  last  their  time ;  but  the  younger  men  must  pre- 
pare for  the  inevitable  or  they  will  surely  go  to  the  wall. 

How  those — (editors)  love  one  another;  of  course  only  from  a  profes- 
sional point  of  view.  Outside  their  own  pages  they  are  all  and  always  the 
best  of  friends,  but  woe  betide  him  who  makes  a  slip,  however  slight,  as 
then  his  dearest  friend  of  the  paste  and  scissors  persuasion  will  jimip  on 
him  like  a  cat  on  a  mouse.  I  have  two  of  them  in  my  mind's  eye  just  now. 
They  are  both  good  fellows  and  close  friends,  but  although  they  may  know 
all  that  is  to  be.  known  about  their  own  specialty,  "Bee-keeping,"  they 
would  both  have  been  safer  to  have  left  photography  alone.  Here  is  what 
the  first  says :  "Pictures  taken  by  the  ordinary  kodak,  so-called,  are  of  but 
little  value  for  use  in  taking  half-tones.  The  greatest  trouble  is,  there  is 
no  way  for  getting  a  sharp  focus.  The  lens  is  the  kind  that  is  called  a  uni- 
versal focus,  which  means  that,  whether  the  object  be  near  or  far  away -the 
picture  thrown  on  the  plate  or  film  will  be  passably  sharp,  but  that  is  all. 
To  do  really  fine  work,  you  need  a  camera  that  has  an  adjustable  focus,  so 
you  can  throw  a  focusing-cloth  over  your  head,  and,  by  pbserving  the 
image  thrown  on  the  ground  glass,  adjust  the  focus  so  that  the  particular 
object  that  you  wish  to  show  is  brought  out  with  great  sharpness  and  dis- 
tinctness." Not  very  much  to  find  fault  with  here  by  one  who  knows; 
nothing  indeed  but  the  mistaken  idea  of  a  universal  focus,  instead  of  what 
he  does  mean,  a  fixed-focus.  But  one  who  is  evidently  not  encumbered 
with  much  knowledge  of  the  art,  his  dear  friend,  sees  a  chance  of,  as  he 
thinks,  putting  him  right,  and  at  the  same  time  getting  a  little  glory  to 
himself.  But  he  does  not  come  off  with  flying  colors,  and  only  succeeds  in 
sliowing  that  he  knows  a  little  less  than  him  whom  he  tries  to  correct. 

His  story  is  too  long  and  too  much  taken  up  with  a  description  of  his 
own  camera,  "one  of  the  best  Eastman  kodaks  that  can  be  bought,"  for 
quotation,  but  in  garbling  it  I  shall  take  care  to  give  the  exact  purport  of 
every  extract.  The  following  represents  exactly  his  contention:  "Some 
kodaks  have  fixed-focus  lenses  and  some  are  of  the  adjustable- focus  type, 
and  the  latter  gives  no  better  results,  no  sharper  image  than  the  former. 
The  sharpness  of  detail  depends  not  on  the  fixed  or  adjustable-focus,  but 
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on  the  price  paid.  There  is  this  trouble  with  an  adjustable  focus ;  a  person 
does  not  always  get  it  set  right.  If  the  focus  is  universal,  he  is  apt  to  get 
the  very  best  the  camera  can  give.  With  a  high  grade  lens  one  can  get  a 
sharp  picture  with  a  snap  shot,  and  some  of  the  best  that  I  have  ever  made 
were  snap  shots.  When  one  attempts  to  take  time  views  he  is  very  liable 
to  undertime  or  overtime ;  but  if  he  follows  the  rule  laid  down  for  snap- 
shots and  sunshine  he  will  secure  fine  eflFects  almost  every  time."  Will  he? 
It  all  depends  on  who  is  the  judge,  and  very  trustworthy  judges  declare 
that  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  snap-shots  made  are  merely  rubbish.  Every 
photographer  should  know  that  a  fixed  focus  lens  will  only  give  a  perfectly 
sharp  image  at  one  plane  within  parallel  rays,  and  that  images  on  other 
planes  included  are  a  compromise,  while  with  the  focusing  power  any 
plane  may  be  brought  into  perfect  focus.  Moral:  Before  rushing  into 
print,  be  sure  that  you  are  right. 

The  air-ship,  when  it  comes,  and  photography  are  likely  to  be  so  mutu- 
ally interested  that  anything  connected  with  the  former  should  be  of  inter- 
est to  the  photographer.  Count  von  Zeppelin,  late  of  the  Wurttemburg 
forces,  and  a  well  known  scientist,  having  been  bitten  with  the  air  naviga- 
tion hobby,  has  spent  the  last  four  years  in  Switzerland,  constructing  and 
experimenting,  and  probably  before  this  reaches  the  eye  of  the  reader  will 
have  launched  on  Lake  Constance  what  he  thinks  will  have  solved  the  prob- 
lem. The  secret  of  its  construction  has  been  carefully  guarded,  all  that  is 
known  being  that  he  has  not  a  vestige  of  a  doubt  that  it  will  show  itself 
equal  to  his  lofty  expectations,  that  it  will  rise  as  high  as  3,500  feet,  carry 
a  weight  of  4,200  pounds,  travel  at  the  rate  of  30  feet  a  second,  and  remain 
a  week  in  the  air.  That  he  believes  in  what  he  says  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  of  the  $200,000  capital  invested  in  the  experiments  and  construc- 
tion, one-half  has  come  out  of  his  own  pocket. 

* 
"The  cry  is  still  they  come."    Another  film  is  about  to  be  put  on  the 

market.  This  time  it  is  the  "Glassoline,"  the  invention  of  a  Mr.  Thornton, 
who  is  to  get  £9,000  ($45,000)  for  his  discovery.  The  company  that  is  be- 
ing formed  to  work  it  evidently  expects  to  do  a  big  business,  as  it  hopes  to 
start  with  a  capital  of  i20,ooo  ($100,000).  Glassoline  is  a  pure  gelatine 
film  coated  with  a  sensitive  emulsion,  backed  with  transparent  paper.  Be- 
tween the  paper  and  the  film  there  is  a  layer  of  "flexoid,"  transparent  and 
insoluble,  which  is  said  to  prevent  curling  and  all  the  ills  pertaining  there- 
to, and  which  enables  the  paper  backing  to  be  easily  separated  from  the 
film  as  soon  as  the  negative  is  dry.  The  prospectus  occupies  eight  pages, 
and  of  course  tells  all  the  good  qualities  of  Glassoline,  and  points  out  all 
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the  faults  of  all  the  films  that  have  gone  before,  but  if  there  be  as  much 
exaggeration  in  the  former  as  there  is  in  the  latter,  prospective  share- 
holders had  better  bide  a  wee. 

More  than  any  other  class  of  men,  a  certain  class  of  photogra- 
phers seem  anxious  to  teach  before  they  have  learned,  especially  when 
they  begin  to  touch  on  the  "reason  why."  A  list  of  the  blunders  of  this 
kind  that  occur  in  any  one,  or  at  least  in  most,  of  the  journals  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  would  be  an  amusing  collection,  quite  as  interesting  as  stamps  or 
ancient  coins.  Here  is  the  latest  from  the  December  number  of  a  contem- 
porary, and  in  an  article  "particularly  for  amateurs."  The  teacher  is  deal- 
ing with  toning,  and  recommends  separate  solutions,  adding:  "This  bath 
should  be  mixed  some  hours  before  using,  otherwise  the  gold  zvill  not  be 
evenly  mixed  with  the  water,  and  the  results  will  be  uneven  toning,  and 
red  spots  will  likely  appear  upon  the  print." 


Chance  Pictures, 


BY   W.   R.    foster. 


|V/l  R.  W.  B.  SWIFT,  president  of  the  Harvard  Camera  Club,  read  a 
paper  at  one  of  its  meetings,  which,  as  it  has  appeared  in  at  least 
two  of  the  magazines,  deserves  more  notice  than  it  seems  to  have  got. 

It  is  entitled  "The  Chance  Picture  in  the  Philadelphia  Salon,"  and 
has  for  its  object  the  showing  of  what  the  author  thinks  the  folly  of  ad- 
mitting a  chance  picture  to  the  Salon  or  awarding  it  a  prize  in  a  com- 
petition. 

By  a  "chance"  picture  he  means  a  picture  made  by  a  fluke,  one  that 
"happens"  without  the  knowledge  or  intention  of  the  photographer;  as 
might  be  shown  by  his  sending  in  a  dozen,  only  one  of  which  was  pictorial 
in  the  Salon  sense.  Mr.  Foster  contends  that  the  selecting  committee 
should  reject  the  whole,  on  the  ground  that  the  one  was  not  the  outcome 
of  knowledge  and  forethought,  but  the  result  of  accident. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the  question  of  whether  he  is  right  or  wrong 
hinges  on  what  we  consider  to  be  the  objects  of  the  Salon.  If  the  Salon 
has  only  one  object  in  view,  the  education  of  those  who  aim  at  exhibiting, 
then  hef  is  right ;  but  the  object  might  be  reached  with  more  ease  and  at 
less  cost.  If,  however,  the  object  be  the  education  of  photographers  gen- 
erally, and,  of  greater  importance  still,  the  education  of  the  public  at  large, 
then  he  is  altogether  wrong.    The  award  or  the  honor  of  being  hung  is 
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not  to  the  man,  but  to  the  picture,  and  whether  it  be  one  out  of  a  dozen 
failures,  or  of  a  dozen  all  equally  fine,  its  educational  influence  on  pho- 
tographers and  on  the  general  public  will  be  the  same. 

Nor  will  the  admission  of  the  "chance"  picture  fail  to  influence  for 
good  the  man  who  made  it.  He  may  at  first  wonder  why  the  one  was 
taken  and  the  other  left,  but  he  will  be  led  to  look  into  it,  to  see  wherein 
the  rejected  and  the  accepted  differ,  and  the  acceptance  of  that  picture 
may  be  the  turning  point  in  his  career. 

Very  different  is  the  effect  of  another  kind  of  awards,  those  at  the 
rapidly  increasing  number  of  what  may  be  called  minor  competitions  or 
exhibitions,  most  of  which  are  got  up  as  advertising  dodges  or  to  secure 
prints  for  illustrations,  such  as  they  are.  To  such  exhibitions  picture 
makers  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  rarely  or  never  send,  and  while  the 
prizes  may  be  given  to  the  best  prints,  the  best  is  poor  indeed.  But  they 
are  prize  pictures,  admired  by  friends  and  sometimes  praised  by  those 
who  know  better,  and  exchanged  for  others  equally  worthless,  the  result 
being  that  the  prizetaker  has  got  to  the  top  of  the  tree  in  his  own  esti- 
mation, and  never  tries  to  get  higher. 

Those  who  aim  at  picture  making  should  leave  the  minor  exhibitions 
to  the  careless  snap  shotter,  remembering  that  to  be  even  the  best  of  a 
poor  lot  is  little  honor,  and  exhibit  only  where  to  have  reached  a  certain 
rung  of  the  ladder  is  the  only  "open  sesame.' 


ft 
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THntD  ANNUAL  INTERNATIONAL  SALON  AND  EXHIBITION,  TO  BE  HELD  IN  THE  CARNBdS 

ART   GALLERIES,    PITTSBURG,    FROM    MAY    I7   TO    31,    IQOO. 

The  society's  purpose  in  holding  its  annual  international  Salon  and  Exhibition 
is  manifold,  the  chief  desires  being  to  encourage  and  recognize  the  earnest  and 
truly  artistic  photographic  workers,  and  to  establish  a  free,  permanent  and  extensive 
exhibition  of  the  very  best  photographic  art  works  of  the  world,  at  the  Carnegie  Art 
Galleries   of  Pittsburg. 

Divisions. — As  heretofore,  there  will  be  two  separate  and  distinct  divisions  or 
exhibitions:  the  Salon  and  General  Exhibition. 

Both  divisions  will  be  open  to  all  artistic  workers  throughout  the  world. 

The  Salon. — This  division  will  include  only  such  pictures  as  the  judges  may 
select  from  the  entire  collection  of  pictures  entered  in  either  division  possessing 
artistic  merit,  displaying  artistic  aim  in  selection  of  subject,  or  other  features  re- 
vealing true  works  of  art. 

Technical  work  in  the  production  of  these  pictures  will  not  receive  much 
consideration. 

General  Exhibition. — This  division  will  be  a  separate  and  distinct  exhibition 
and  will  include  photographs  of  merit,  though  not  of  sufficient  artistic  excellence 
to  entitle  them  to  be  hung  in  the  Salon.    Special  attention  will  be  given  to  technique 
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and  good  judgment  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  subject.  It  will  include  all 
of  the  better  class  of  average  exhibition  work. 

Unless  otherwise  mentioned,  pictures  not  accepted  in  the  Salon  will  be  hung  in 
the  General  Exhibition. 

Jury  of  Selection. — The  jury  of  selection  in  the  Salon  division  will  consist  of 
two  well-known  art  connoisseurs  or  artists,  of  unquestioned  ability,  and  one  photo- 
grapher of  the  highest  standing.    None  of  these  judges  will  be  exhibitors. 

The  jury  of  awards  in  the  "General  Exhibition"  will  consist  of  one  art  con- 
noisseur or  artist  from  the  Salon  jury,  one  professional,  and  one  amateur  photo- 
grapher not  exhibiting.  The  examinations  will  be  made  and  the  awards  given  before 
the  exhibition  opens. 

Selections  and  awards  will  be  made  at  different  times  in  the  different  divisions, 
and  only  the  judges  will  be  present  when  they  are  given. 

The  decisions  of  these  juries  will  stand  unalterable,  after  they  have  been  handed 
to  the  committee. 

Awards. — There  will  be  no  special  awards  in  the  Salon,  the  fact  of  acceptance 
being,  of  itself,  considered  sufficient  recognition. 

Each  exhibitor,  whose  work  is  admitted,  will,  however,  be  given  an  artistic 
"Certificate  of  Acceptance,"  produced  by  photographic  means.  These  certificates 
will  be  signed  by  the  judges,  and  countersigned  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the 
society. 

In  the  "General  Exhibition"  the  judges  will  be  allowed  to  award  "Special  Men- 
tion Certificates"  to  not  more  than  ten  exhibitors.  These  certificates  to  be  of  equal 
value  and  of  an  artistic  character.  They  will  be  produced  photographically  and  will 
be  signed  and  countersigned,  as  in  the  case  of  Salon  certificates. 

Sale  and  Purcha.se. — The  society  wishes  to  establish  an  important  free  and 
permanent  photographic  art  exhibition  in  the  Carnegie  Art  Galleries  of  Pittsburg, 
and  to  that  end  wishes  to  secure  examples  of  the  world's  finest  photographic  art 
work  to  supplement  its  present  small,  but  excellent  collection.  Donations  of 
honored  pictures  will,  of  course,  be  duly  accepted  and  due  credit  given;  but  ex- 
hibitors not  willing  or  able  to  donate  such  exhibits  are  requested  to  name  the  price 
set  upon  their  work,  if  willing  to  sell  for  the  above  named  purpose,  so  that  the 
society  will  be  enabled  to  secure  the  coveted  works  of  art  from  the  Salon,  by 
purchase. 

Pictures  not  purchased  for  this  permanent  exhibition  will  be  sold,  if  possible, 
to  visitors,  if  exhibitors  so  desire.  Sale  in  either  case  to  be  subject  to  15  per  cent, 
commission. 

Pictures  from  abroad,  if  sold  to  visitors,  will  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  25  per  cent 

Rules. — No  charge  for  entry,  wall  space  or  admission  to  the  exhibition  will  be 
made. 

Any  picture  that  may  pass  the  Salon  jury  shall  be  accepted  in  the  Salon,  whether 
previously  exhibited  or  awarded  honors  or  not. 

No  picture  awarded  a  prize  at  any  other  exhibition  or  competition  can  be 
entered  for  competition  in  the  General  Exhibition,  although  such  pictures  will  be 
received  and  hung  for  exhibition  if  of  sufficient  merit. 

The  committee  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  pictures  submitted,  which  arc 
considered  of  insufficient  merit,  or  to  transfer  them,  unless  otherwise  specified,  to 
another  division  than  that  for  which  they  were  entered,  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
committee  of  judges,  the  exhibition  would  be  benefited  thereby. 
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.Not  more  than  ten  pictures  shall  be  submitted  for  either  division,  and  each 
picture  must  be  mounted  or  framed  separately.  It  is  very  desirable  that  all  ex- 
hibits be  placed  in  proper  frames,  but  when  not  framed,  pictures  must  be  on  mounts 
not  smaller  than  10  x  12  inches ;  special  care  should  be  taken  to  have  mounts 
perfectly  flat.  All  negatives,  from  which  prints  are  made,  musf  be  the  work  of 
the  exhibitor,  and  the  title  of  each  picture  and  the  exhibitor's  name  and  address 
must  be  clearly  written  on  the  labels  provided,  and  attached  to  back  of  each 
picture.  Pictures  will  be  catalogued  by  number,  giving  title  j^nd  exhibitor's  name. 
One  copy  of  catalogue  will  be  sent  free  to  each  exhibitor.  Pictures  may  be 
reproduced  for  catalogue  without  further  notice;  but  no  reproduction  will  be 
allowed  publication  without  securing  the  consent  of  the  exhibitor.  Special  care 
will  be  taken  of  exhibits,  but  the  society  cannot  assume  any  responsibility  for  their 
loss  or  damage.  Prints  offered  for  the  Salon  and  failing  acceptance,  will  be  con- 
sidered available  for  entry  in  General  Exhibition,  unless  otherwise  specially  directed 
by  the  exhibitor.  No  pictures,  accepted  for  either  division,  can  be  removed  before 
the  close  of  the  exhibition. 

All  exhibits  will  be  re-packed  without  charge  and  returned  to  exhibitors  as  soon 
after  the  close  of  the  exhibition  as  circumstances  will  permit.  All  charges  for 
transportation  (both  ways)  must  be  paid  by  the  exhibitor.  It  will  facilitate  the 
early  and  safe  return  of  pictures  if  box  covers  are  fastened  with  screws  in  lieu  of 
nails.  Entry  blanks,  properly  filled  out,  must  reach  .the  secretary  not  later  than 
May  1,  1900.  All  pictures  must  be  carefully  packed  and  addressed,  and  sent  to  the 
Pittsburg  -Amateur  Photographers'  Society,  Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
U.S.  A.,  with  all  charges  prepaid,  and  must  reach  the  society  on  or  before  May  1, 
1900.  To  facilitate  selection  and  preparation  of  catalogue,  exhibitors  are  requested 
to  anticipate  final  date  of  delivery  as  much  as  possible.  Every  exhibitor  must 
abide  by  these  rules,  and  there  can  be  no  appeal  from  the  rulings  of  the  exhibition 
committee.  The  American  Express  Company  is  the  official  representative  of  the 
Pittsburg  Amateur  Photographers*  Society  throughout  the  world,  and  exhibitors 
are  requested  to  forward  pictures  through  its  agents. 

Information  regarding  the  exhibition  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  your  local 
agent  of  the  above  company.  Address  all  communications  to  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Hunter, 
secretary,  Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

SPECIAL    .NOTICE  TO   FOREIGN    EXHIBITORS. 

Pictures  from  abroad,  if  delivered  not  later  than  April  14,  carriage  prepaid  to 
the  following  address,  will  be  transported  to  Pittsburg  and  returned  to  London, 
free  of  all  expense  to  the  exhibitor.  Announcements,  entry  blanks,  etc.,  may  be 
obtained  by  addressing  General  Agent  of  the  American  Express  Company  at  Lon- 
don, Paris  or  Bremen.  Duplicate  invoice  must  accompany  each  parcel  of  photo- 
graphs. If  photographs  are  forwarded  by  mail,  address  same  to  Mr.  Joseph  H. 
Hunter,  secretary  Pittsburg  Amateur  Photographers'  Society,  Pittsburg,  Pa.. 
U.  S.  A. 

Forwarding  directions:  General  Agent  American  Express  Company,  3  Waterloo 
Place,  London,  England.  To  be  forwarded  to  Pittsburg  Amateur  Photographers' 
Society  (in  bond). 

Salon  and  Exhibition  Committee:  Mr.  Joseph  Henry  Hunter,  chairman;  Mr. 
Charles  Crosby  McVay,  Mrs.  Samuel  August  Ammon,  Mr.  Anson  Bidwell  McVay. 
Mr.  Emil  Ernest  Keller. 
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Lantern  Slide  Interchange. 

CHICAGO   SOCIETY  OP  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

On  the  principle  that  one  good  picture  is  worth  any  number  of  bad  ones,  the 
Chicago  Society  has  benefited  much  by  the  return  to  the  method  of  selection,  as, 
although  only  thirty- seven  have  been  accepted,  they  are,  almost  without  exception, 
slides  that  any  society  may  well  be  proud  of.  Highly  creditable,  too,  is  the  fact  that 
instead  of  depending  on  a  few  members  to  keep  the  society  in  the  Interchange,  the 
thirty-seven  slides  are  contributed  by  nineteen. 

C.  C.  Cook  is  most  prolific,  leading  off  with  eight.  Six  are  zoological,  and  far 
ahead  of  most  of  such  work,  both  as  regards  values  and  texture,  and  by  the  fact 
that  the  photographing  has  been  so  managed  as  in  most  cases  to  convey  no  idea  of 
the  specimens  being  caged.  "Leo,"  12,  and  "Lion  Cubs,"  22,  are  examples  of  first- 
class  work.  Good,  too,  is  "Jewels,"  6,  and  would  have  been  still  better  of  a  longer 
exposure.  The  contrast  is  a  little  too  great  between  the  right  and  left  shoulder. 
"Fall  Festival,"  i,  is  good  of  its  kind,  the  "professional  slide,"  and  will  please  the 
popular  audience,  but  the  best  slide  maker  will  not  be  satisfied  with  so  much  bare 
glass. 

J.  H.  Gray's  "At  Work,"  2,  the  photographer  in.  the  dark  room,  and  the  slide 
stained  a  deep  ruby,  is  both  effective  and  suggestive.  It  is*  to  be  hoped,  however, 
that  it  is  not  an  example  of  a  common  dark  room  arrangement,  as  it  could  hardly 
be  worse.  The  ruby  lamp  is  on  a  level  with  the  table  and  the  light  is  more  on  the 
face  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  operator  than  on  the  developing  dish.  No  matter  what 
the  arrangements  are,  the  light  should  not  be  on  the  face  of  the  operator. 

E.  K.  Dyson's  "Dorothy,"  3,  is  a  little  weak,  although  fairly  good,  and  almost 
faultless  is  his  "The  Lost  Pleiad,"  18.  In  this,  the  texture  of  the  marble  is  unus- 
ually well  reproduced. 

E.  L.  Phelps'  "Fall  Ploughing,"  4,  has  only  one  fault,  a  large  sky  of  bare  glass, 
and  its  accompanying  want  of  value.  The  turned-up  furrows  are  simply  white  and 
black.  Subject  and  arrangement  are  perfect,  and  it  only  needed  sufficient  exposure 
of  the  slide  to  make  the  technique  equally  good. 

F.  F.  Gaylord,  in  "Her  First  Music,"  7,  a  girl  holding  a  fish  more  than  half  as 
long  as  she  is  tall,  has  a  fine  subject,  well  arranged;  and  although  it  is  effective,  it 
would  have  been  more  so  a  little  less  glassy. 

W.  P.  GuNTHORP  does  fine  work,  but  why  let  such  a  fine  subject  and  otherwise 
such  a  fine  slide  as  "The  Siesta,"  g,  go  out  of  his  hands  with  such  a  distracting  mass 
of  almost  bare  glass  sky?  A  sky  lower  in  tone  and  with  a  few  clouds  would  have 
made  this  a  gem  in  any  collection.  **Windmill,"  8,  is  a  beautiful  slide,  and  mainly 
because  of  its  sky.  "Mattlock,  Batto,"  32,  is  an  example  of  how  a  too  glassy  slide 
may  be  improved  by  staining,  but  it  needs  a  very  brilliant  light. 

W.  A.  Morse's  "Woodland  Vista,"  10,  is  a  very  fine  slide  and  a  charming 
subject;  one  of  those  that  everyone  wants  "left  on  the  screen  a  little  longer."  "That 
.Sweetheart  of  Mine,"  15,  a  young  man  dreaming  of  a  dimly  represented  figure,  is  a 
sample  of  perfect  technique  from  a  negative  of  excellent  conception.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  "The  Monk,"  14,  and  "Listening  to  the  Voices,"  11.  The  three  are  from 
negatives  by  Dyer,  and  Mr.  Morse  is  to  be  congratulated  on  being  one  of  the  very 
few  who  make  their  heads  small  enough  to  show  something  like  natural  size  on  the 
average  screen,  instead  of,  as  is  far  too  common,  absurdly  large. 

F.   A.   Blackburn,  in  "Wartburg,"   12,  and  "Regensburg  Gate,"  26,   has  fine 
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subjects,  but  only  fairly  good  slides.  They  are  of  the  "professional"  order,  and 
will  please  the  general  public,  but  have  too  little  gradation,  bare  glass  where  there 
should  be  delicate  middle  tints. 

J.  F.  Palmer's  "Sir  Belvedere,"  i6,  a  bull  led  by  the  nose,  is  good  as  far  as  it 
goes,  but  is  of  no  pictorial  interest;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 

George  H.  Luther's    'Chicago  Delegate,"  a  fat  pig.    His  "Hillside  Path,"   17 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  line  subject,  and  only  needed  less  clear  glass  to  be  as  fine  a 
slide. 

W.  H.  Gardiner's  "Devil's  Gulch,"  25,  lacks  contrast  and  the  quality  known  as 
picturesque. 

"The  Man  With  the  Hoe,"  27,  is  a  telling  slide,  and  its  maker  need  not  have  been 
ashamed  of  it,  although  it  would  have  been  better  of  less  clear  glass.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  E.  L.  Bourke's  "As  Night  Comes  On,"  28,  and  W.  S.  Bosley's 
"Thoroughbred,"  13. 

F.  K.  L\wrence's  *The  Beeches,"  30,  is  a  fine  slide  from  every  point  of  view; 
and  his   ^Interior,"  29,  is  ?.  capital  handling  of  a  difficult  subject. 

E.  W.  Thomas'  "In  the  Wake  of  the  Ship,"  33,  with  a  sky  of  bare  glass,  is  not 
of  much  interest,  even  the  smoke  hardly  overcoming  a  feeling  of  tameness. 

T.  G.  HiSLOP  has  shown  effort  and  reached  a  fair  degree  of  success  in  his  "Mist 
and  Glow  of  Sunset,"  34,  but  his  "Relic  of  Southern  Greatness,"  35,  is  flat,  and 
without  contrast. 

W.  F.  James,  in  "Green  Lake,"  37,  has  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  efifective 
slides  of  the  set.  It  hks  only  one  fault,  a  rather  too  low  horizon  line ;  but  is,  never- 
theless, one  of  those  slides  that  we  go  to  again  and  again,  always  looking  for  and 
always  finding  new  beauties. 

MINNEAPOLIS  CAMERA  CLUB. 

This  club's  contribution  also  shows  in  a  marked  degree  the  benefit  of  a  return  to 
the  selection  method.  Sixty-three  of  its  slides  have  been  accepted,  hardly  one  of 
which,  even  under  the  higher  standard  that  we  should  like  to  see  adopted,  would 
have  been  rejected,  and  yet  the  club  makes  a  poor  showing. 

Slides  are  contributed  nominally  by  twentv-three  members,  but  fourteen  of  those 
contributions  are  made  by  one  man,  and  two  by  another;  so  that,  so  far  as  this  set 
is  concerned,  the  club  is  represented  by  only  nine  slide  makers. 

It  is  very  likely  true  that  he  to  whom  the  negatives  were  intrusted  has  made 
better  slides  than  they  who  employed  him  could  have  done,  but  just  so  far  as  that 
is  true,  so  far  is  the  principle  wrong.  The  object  of  the  Interchange  is  educational ; 
to  foster  the  making  of  slides  of  the  highest  techincal  quality,  negative  making 
being  enforced  and  taught  in  other  ways,  and  he  who  delegates  the  making  of  his 
sHdes  to  another  will  never  become  a  good  slide  maker. 

B.  F.  Benton,  who  is  credited  with  making  thirty-seven  of  the  sixty-three  slides. 
has  the  eye  of  an  artist  as  well  as  is  a  good  slide  maker.  His  "Old  Stone  Bridge," 
75,  is  a  picture  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  a  splendid  slide.  It  needs  a  brilliant, 
light,  however,  as  the  reddish  deposit  of  which  the  image  consists  is  not  so  trans- 
parent as  the  ordinary  untoned  slide.  "A  Strong  Pull,"  98,  is  also  fine,  although  a 
little  on  the  clear  glass  side. 

A.  S.  Williams  also  makes  slides  for  others  as  well  as  himself,  and  is  a  good 
worker.  "Flour  Mills,"  83,  is  a  gem  of  the  first  water.  Foreground  and  sky  join 
together  in  making  a  fine  picture  of  an  otherwise  uninteresting  subject.     In  interiors 
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he  is  equally  at  home,  as  is  seen  in  "Club  House,"  73,  and  "Yacht  Race,"  76,  shows 
equally  fine  marine  work.    ''Leading  the  Choir,"  100,  is  in  every  respect  a  fine  slide. 

C.  F.  Potter's  "A  Wet  Night,"  59,  is  uninteresting,  and  far,  very  far  behind 
several  of  a  like  kind  that  have  lecently  been  shown,  but  his  "Pond  Lilies,"  59,  is 
good,  although  a  little  lacking  in  contrast. 

John  Hadden's  "Violin  Maker,"  55,  is  rather  feeble.  A  little  longer  develop- 
ment would  have  made  it  a  fine  slide. 

H.  W.  Page  shows  several  Filipino  subjects,  interesting  for  the  time,  but  hardly 
amenable  to  criticism.  "A  Street  Restaurant."  65,  however,  is  really  a  good  slide, 
and  "Reading  a  Proclamation,"  64,  only  needs  longer  development  to  be  so. 

George  M.  Russell's  two  "Geysers,"  45  and  46,  are  both  interesting  and  both 
good  slides. 

C.  J.  Hibbard's  "Wreck  of  the  Maine,"  Si7y  and  "Tress  Orchid,"  56,  are  both 
good,  but  the  former  would  be  very  much  improved  by  masking  off  a  little  over  a 
third  of  the  sky. . 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  the  Minneapolis  slides  are  far  above  the  average  and  highly 
creditable  as  an  exhibition;  but  until  each  member  makes  his  or  her  own  slides 
they  will  derive  little  personal  benefit  from  the  Interchange.  As  it  would  be  evi- 
dently unfair  either  to  give  credit  or  blame  for  slides  that  those  under  whose  names 
they  are  shown  did  not  make,  we  do  not  notice  them. 
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Commtinicatiotts  for  the  editors,  pictures  foi  criticism   (only  one  print  at  a  time),  and  appa* 
ratus  and  material  for  examination,  should  be  sent  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Center,  N.  Y. 


825.  Minnie  Allen. — "A  Bachelor's  Home."  It  is  quite  refreshing  to  see  a 
print  so  perfect  in  technique  and  of  such  true  values,  one  from  a  negative  that  has 
got  just  the  right  exposure  and  been  properly  developed.  Nor  is  the  reason  far  to 
seek.  Our  fair  correspondent  lives  far  from  the  madding  crowd,  in  the  mountains 
of  Colorado,  and  two  miles  from  her  nearest  neighbor,  and  so  has  not  been  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  snapping  host,  the  work  of  which  has  so  degraded  the  taste 
and  destroyed  the  power  of  appreciation  of  the  dwellers  in  the  more  crowded  parts 
of  the  land. 

The  "Bachelor's  Home"  is  really  a  fine  topographical  reproduction  of  an  immense 
rocky  mass,  with  a  foreground  of  fence  and  row  of  trees,  and  the  home  on  a 
diminutive  scale  behind;  just  the  kind  of  photograph  that  the  tourist  wants,  that 
which  shows  things,  not  as  they  are  seen  by  the  impressionist,  but  as  they  are. 

826.  F.  W.  Whitmore. — "A  Reflection."  The  subject  has  no  pictorial  quality 
and  was  not  worth  photographing.  It  is  also  not  well  photographed.  The  sky  line 
is  too  near  the  middle.  Trim  one-third  of  the  fore- water  off,  and  you  will  see  how 
much  it  will  be  improved.  The  halation  on  the  left  is  also  a  fault  that  you  must 
take  care  to  avoid.  The  exposure  has  been  too  short;  water  is  not  properly  repre- 
sented by  lines  of  white  and  black. 

827.  H.  M.  Mact^eth. — "Portrait"  is  about  as  good  as  is  turned  out  by  the 
third  or  fourth  rate  professional,  but  not  nearly  what  should  be  the  aim  of  an 
amateur.  The  unevenly  hung  background  is  a  fault  due  to  carelessness,  and  the 
pose  of  the  figure  could  hardly  have  been  worse.     Posing  needs  much  more  study 
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than  you  have  given  it.  Hands  and  arms  are  difficult  to  deal  with,  but  ^his  is  about 
the  worst  arrangement  that  we  have  seen.  Regarding  printing  under  an  oval  mount 
see  what  is  said  to  No.  790. 

828.  E.  M.  HuLBERT. — "Diver"  could  hardly  have  been  worse.  There  is  too 
much  useless  space  to  right  and  left  which  should  have  been  avoided  either  by  mak- 
ing it  an  upright  or  by  trimming,  and  the  exposure  has  been  so  short  that  water  in 
the  light  is  simply  white  paper,  while  that'  in  shade  is  simply  black.  You  cannot 
get  ansrthing  that  is  not  a  waste  of  material  by  snapping,  unless  under  favorable 
conditions  and  with  a  lens  working  at  a  sufficiently  large  aperture,  and  even  then  it 
will  be  naught  without  appropriate  development. 

829.  W.  H.  Stanchfield. — 'The  Letter"  is  a  good  idea  well  arranged,  but  the 
flash  has  been  too  near  the  camera;  that  is,  too  much  in  front,  so  that  there  is  not 
the  required  light  and  shade  on  the  figures.    Place  it  more  to  one  or  the  other  side. 

830.  F.  A.  Merrick. — "Apron,  etc.,"  is  simply  a  waste  of  material  from  want  of 
exposure.  The  fire  from  which  the  light  is  supposed  to  come  would  not  leave  the 
rest  of  the  room  in  such  darkness. 

831.  N.  B.  N. — "Thoughts  of  Youth"  is  well  arranged  and  only  needed  a  much 
longer  exposure  to  be  what  it  is  not  now,  worth  looking  at.  If  you  must  employ  a 
side  light,  set  up  a  reflector  to  lighten  up  the  dark  side  of  the  face.  Don't  print 
under  an  oval  mask  without  some  good  reason. 

832.  W.  J.  Donald. — "On  the  St.  Lawrence"  is  a  fairly  good  subject  well 
arranged,  its  only  fault  being  want  of  true  values,  not  sufficient  detail  in  the  shad- 
ows.   A  longer  exposure  would  have  made  it  just  as  it  should  be. 

834.  G.  C.  Allen. — "A  Country  Road,"  as  represented  here,  is  not  of  much 
interest.  Although  the  values  are  better  than  the  most  that  come,  they  are  still  far 
out.  the  sky  and  the  light  across  the  road  being  white  paper,  and  most  of  the  tree 
stems  simply  black.    Picture  making  needs  more  study  than  this  has  got. 

835.  E.  M.  Miller. — "Sunset  Lighting."  The  difference  between  your  work  of 
to-day  and  that  of  a  year  ago  is  simply  marvelous,  and  we  congratulate  you  accord- 
ingly. This  is  a  fine  picture  in  every  respect,  although,  or  probably  because  it  is 
simplicity  itself.  A  single  tree,  an  almost  bare  foreground,  and  a  good  sky,  but 
they  are  altogether  so  suited  to  each  other,  and  so  agree  in  making  a  united  whole 
that  we  go  to  it  again  and  again,  each  time  liking  it  better  than  before.  We  shall 
reproduce  it  with  pleasure. 

836.  Sara  Blacar. — "On  the  Penobscot"  is  a  well  selected  and  almost  well 
photographed  subject.  Its  one  fault  is  the  mass  of  scattered  lights  all  over  the 
foliage  on  the  left  and  the  all  too  deep  shadow  arising  from  the  same  cause,  under 
exposure  and  development  with  a  solution  too  strong  in  reducer.  Foliage  is  not 
properly  represented  by  such  scattering  of  lights,  and  when  you  have  overcome  this 
difficulty  you  will  have  reached  a  pretty  high  rung  in  the  artistic  ladder. 

837.  J.  D.  Palmer. — "Wayside  Bridge"  is  a  picturesque  subject  not  picturesquely 
photographed,  although  it  is  difficult  to  say  just  how  it  could  have  been  bettered. 
In  the  first  place,  the  photography  is  at  fault,  probably  both  in  exposure  and  de- 
velopment. Every  leaf  is  a  point  of  high  light,  points  rendered  opaque  in  the 
negative  by  pushing  development  for  the  lower  under  exposed  tones,  a  result  that 
might  be  partially  prevented  by  a  developer  weak  in  reducer.  Then,  probably  from 
the  employment  of  a  too  small  stop,  there  is  a  lack  of  atmosphere,  the  distance  being 
as  well  defined  as  the  near  objects.  Perhaps  the  greatest  fault  in  the  composition 
is  the  prominence  given  to  the  very  unpicturesque  bridge,  and  its  all  too  glaring 
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whiteness.  It  should  have  been  in  a  much  lower  tone,  something  like  nature  values. 
The  second  copy  of  No.  771  is  very  much  better  than  the  first,  noticed  in  our 
February  number,  and  no  wonder,  the  first  having  been  an  experimental  print  sent 
by  mistake;  it  is  reproduced  and  noticed  on  another  page. 

838.  W.  H.  Phillips. — ''Nearing  the  Woods"  is  a  good  subject  from  a  fine 
point  of  view,  but  has  been  exposed  for  much  too  short  a  time.  Read  the  "Open 
Letter"  on  another  page,  and  you  will  see  why  your  sky  and  what  is  probably 
meant  to  be  a  road  are  simply  white  paper,  and  why  the  cottage  is  almost  black. 
White  skies  in  landscapes  are  no  longer  to  be  tolerated. 

839.  F.  E.  Bronson. — "Deserted"  is  a  fairly  good  photograph  of  an  uninterest- 
ing subject,  a  modern  log  cabin  with  none  of  the  picturesque  features  generally 

» connected  with  those  old  time  homes.  It  is,  however,  an  improvement  on  all  your 
previous  work,  and  would  have  been  still  better  if  the  sky  had  been  a  little  lower 
in  tone,  a  little  rubbing  down  with  alcohol  on  a  tuft  of  cotton.  A  careful  study  of 
Robinson's  "Pictorial  Effects  in  Photography"  would  be  helpful  to  you. 

840.  Dr.  W.  H.  Steele. — "A  Hazy  Sunset"  does  not  convey  the  impression 
suggested  by  the  title,  nor  indeed  any  impression  at  all.  It  is  a  narrow  strip  of 
foreground  with  three  tiny  figures,  a  strip  of  misty  middle  distance,  and  all  the 
rest,  about  two-thirds  of  the  print,  the  whitest  of  white  paper.  We  doubt  whether 
at  the  time  and  the  circumstances  anything  better  could  have  been  done,  and  surely 
this  was  not  worth  doing. 

841.  E.  B.  RoBEY. — "The  Road  Through  the  Woods"  has  not  got  the  con- 
sideration that  it  deserves.  It  is  a  fine  subject  and  from  the  best  point  of  view,  but 
there  are  several  little  things,  and  one  very  big  one,  that  make  it  far  from  what  it 
might  have  been.  The  repetition  of  the  marginal  line  on  the  left  by  the  larg^ 
tree  is  a  fault  that  should  have  been  avoided,  and  the  similar  repetition  of  the 
angular  line  on  the  right  of  the  road  by  the  prostrate  tree  at  the  same  angle  on 
the  left  is  as  bad  as  bad  can  be.    Far  more  serious,  however,  is  the  mass  of  white 

.  sky,  the  whiteness  of  the  road,  and  the  want  of  detail  in  the  shadows,  or  rather  the 
blackness  where  there  should  be  transparency.  Longer  exposure  would  have  made 
it  all  that  it  ought  to  be,  so  far  as  technique  is  concerned. 

842.  C.  H.  WiLKiNS. — "The  Sentinel  Oak"  (the  trimmed  one)  is  an  improve- 
ment on  anything  you  have  yet  sent,  although  just  a  little  wanting  in  contrast,  and 
the  sky  a  little  too  low  in  tone.  Your  idea  of  the  "Sentinel,"  however,  would  have 
been  better  carried  out  by  making  it  an  upright  and  so  getting  rid  of  the  unneces- 
sary and  distracting  matter  on  the  right.  Cut  an  inch  and  a  quarter  from  the  right 
and  add  it  to  the  sky,  and  you  will  feel  the  improvement. 

843.  H.  W.  Dicker. — "Glens  at  Chagrin  Falls"  is  hardly  worth  notice,  unless 
it.be  to  tell  you  that  a  photograph  that  represents  sky  and  water  by  white  paper  is 
a  waste  of  material.    The  exposure  has  been  much  too  short. 

844.  W..J.  FuRNESS,  M.  D. — "Shades  of  Evening."  This  is  an  Ozotype  print 
in  dark  green,  the  first  that  we  have  seen  that  may  be  said  to  be  a  decided  success, 
and  pre-eminently  suitable  for  this  particular  kind  of  work,  or  for  producing  the 
kind  of  impression  desired  in  this  picture.  It  is  an  impressionistic  picture  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  and  suggests  to  us  the  long,  long  ago,  and  even  the  very 
stretch  of  a  stream  where  lovers  delighted  to  linger  because  the  shades  of  evening 
fell  there  sooner  than  in  the  open.  As  a  rule,  it  is  not  advisable  to  cut  a  tree  in  two, 
or  to  place  it  so  as  to  repeat  a  marginal  line  of  the  picture,  but  here  it  does  not  seem 
to  offend  the  eye,  as  it  gives  support  to  those  on  the  opposite  side,  that  from  their 
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leaning  position  seem  to  need  it.  The  absence  of  a  path  by  the  side  of  the  stream  is 
also  an  aid  to  the  suggested  impression,  as  it  adds  to  the  feeling  of  privacy,  a 
tempting  factor  to  those  who  wish  to  be  alone.    See  Frontispiece  of  March  number. 

845.  F.  F.  SoRNBEKGER. — "A  November  Stream"  is  far  from  satisfactory,  either 
in  its  selection  or  its  photography.  A  position  that  would  have  avoided  the  straight 
sky  line  would  have  been  better;  the  sky  is  much  too  high  in  tone  for  the  gloomy 
blackness  of  the  rest  of  the  composition.  It  is  far  too  dark  all  over,  but  towards  the 
left  it  is  as  dark  as  if  taken  at  midnight.  Try  again,  and  expose  and  develop  longer. 
That  is,  develop  until  there  is  something  else  than  clear  glass,  even  in  the  shadows. 

846.  J.  F.  ScHUMME. — "Over  the  Dam"  is  one  of  the  best  topographical  photo- 
graphs that  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  It  is  just  such  as,  say,  twenty  years  ago, 
would  have  been  awarded  the  highest  prize  in  an  exhibition.  It  is  a  fine  example 
of  the  reproductive  phase  of  photography,  the  record  of  fact,  without  any  attempt  at 
picture  making.  From  that  point  of  view  its  only  fault  is  want  of  true  values,  the 
shadows  and  trunks  of  trees,  everything  not  in  direct  light,  being  too  dark.  The 
"Open  Letter"  on  another  page  will  tell  you  how  to  get  over  that.  From  a  pictorial 
point  of  view  the  absence  of  atmosphere  is  a  serious  fault,  the  distant  objects  being 
quite  as  well  defined  as  those  in  the  immediate  foreground.  Try  again,  and  with  a 
larger  stop,  so  as  to  throw  the  distance  out  of  such  sharp  focus.  We  shall  reproduce 
it,  as  but  for  the  want  of  transparency  in  the  shadows,  and  the  lighting  of  the  darker 
parts,  it  is  just  the  kind  of  work  that  best  pleases  some  of  our  readers. 

847.  H.  E.  Reed. — "A  Studied  Move,"  two  youths  at  a  game  of  chess,  is  more 
than  fairly  good  of  its  kind,  although  the  board  is  large  enough  to  dwarf  the  figures, 
and  the  lens  has  been  of  such  short  focus  as  to  throw  it  into  an  absurdly  violent 
perspective.    You  have,  however,  done  the  best  you  could  under  the  circumstances. 

848.  W.  A.  Kappler. — "Curiosity,"  a  figure  seated  on  a  fence  watching  the 
photographer  exposing  on  clouds,  has  only  one  serious  fault,  a  pure  white  sky,  and 
the  lack  of  true  values,  a  consequence  of  the  too  short  exposure  that  produced  it. 
Read  our  observations  on  that  too  frequent  mistake  in  the  "Open  Letter"  on  another 
page.  Pose,  expression,  and  indeed  everything  else  are  just  as  they  should  be,  but 
for  the  too  short  exposure.     See  page  151. 

849.  Jules  A.  Bourquin. — The  unnamed  print  is  a  good  subject,  well  managed, 
except  that  the  development  has  not  been  carried  far  enough.  ,The  print  gives  un- 
mistakable evidence  of  a  too  thin  or  weak  negative,  and  as  the  detail  is  all  there  it 
shows  that  you  have  stopped  development  too  soon.  Intensify  the  negative  and  you 
will  get  a  better  print. 

850.  Cyril  Y.  Morris. — ^The  unnamed  print  is  a  good  photograph  of  an  utterly 
uninteresting  subject,  and  with  a  purely  white  sky,  a  thing  that  cannot  be  tolerated 
longer.  You  should  learn  to  see;  that  is,  to  recognize  a  picture  when  you  see  it, 
and  only  expose  on  subjects  that  have  some  pictorial  value.  White  skies  must  be 
toned  down  or  have  something  suitable  printed  in. 

851.  W.  E.  Brokaw. — "See  It,"  a  man  and  a  child  on  the  top  of  a  mass  of  rock, 
is  of  no  interest  to  anyone  but  the  family  to  which  they  belong,  as  it  is  not  of  the 
slightest  pictorial  value.  The  photography  is  also  at  fault,  being  very  much  under 
exposed,  a  great  expanse  of  white  sky,  and  the  rock  equally  white.  Read  carefully 
the  "Open  Letter"  on  another  page.    See  Answers. 

852.  M.  B.  Waldo. — "Through  the  Mist"  hardly  contains  sufficient  to  make  an 
an  interesting  picture,  but  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes.    The  aim  should  have  been  to 
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indicate  a  little  more  clearly  the  surroundings  of  the  tug  and  its  charge.    It  i^* 
promising,  and  the  effort  creditable. 

853.  Arthur  S.  Haigh. — "A  Study  in  Color"  is  an  excellent  photograph,  a 
little  under  exposed.  Half  as  long  again  would  have  given  truer  values.  But  why 
arrange  the  three  figures  like  a  clover  leaf?  and  why  place  them  before  such  a  dis- 
tracting background?  Your  photography  is  good  enough  for  good  pictorial  work, 
but  you  should  give  the  figures  action  rather  than  place  them  in  such  mechanical 
repose. 

854.  C.  C.  DiSTLER. —  'November,"  a  stubble  field  with  a  single  shock  of  "corn" 
left,  is  really  a  fine  picture,  made  so  mainly  by  a  thoroughly  suitable  sky.  You  arc 
on  the  right  road,  in  fact  are  almost  there,  to  very  high-class  picture  making.  The 
only  fault  in  this  is  want  of  sufficient  atmosphere,  and  that  would  have  been  got  by 
the  employment  of  a  larger  stop.    See  page  153. 

855.  Mrs.  and  J.  Gall  v. — "Hark,  the  Lark,  etc.,"  a  lady  in  a  white  morning 
robe,  on  one  knee,  and  looking  up  to  the  sky,  is  better  in  the  effort  than  the 
execution,  but  creditable  withal,  as  the  first  must  come  before  the  second.  The 
photography  is  very  fine,  better  than  nine-tenths  that  comes  to  us,  better  because 
the  values  are  more  nearly  true,  and  even  the  white  robe,  that  greatest  of  all  trials 
to  the  average  photographer,  is  beautifully  rendered  in  its  light  and  shade.  But  the 
faults  are  too  apparent,  and  as  far  as  ^een  by  yourselves,  should  have  been  remedied 
before  sending  it.  The  background  is  too  well  defined,  the  fault  of  using  a  too 
small  stop.  The  parallel  fence  rails  are,  as  you  say,  objectionable,  and  must  be 
avoided  in  future,  and  you  must  give  more  study  to  the  posing  of  the  figure.  The 
arms,  although  only  partly  seen,  are  too  nearly  parallel,  the  kneeling  posture  is  not 
natural  under  the  supposed  circumstances^  and  as  one  looks  at  it,  he  can  feel  that 
she  has  been  arranged  on  purpose.  Then,  when  you  have  cured  all  those  faults  and 
made  the  good  picture  that  we  feel  sure  you  will  do,  do  not  spoil  its  charm  by 
printing  on  a  glossy  surface. 

856.  O.  MiDDLEioN. — "The  Old  Flume,"  as  a  subject,  was  hardly  worth  photo- 
graphing, as  from  no  apparent  point  of  view  can  we  see  a  possible  picture  in  it. 
The  photography,  however,  is  very  good,  and  would  have  been  better  of  a  little  more 
development. 

857.  F.  A.  Merrick. — "Indian  Summer"  is  one  of  those  photographs  of  a  scene 
that  in  nature  looks  well  enough,  but,  pictorially  represented,  is  an  absurdity.  A 
foregrotmd  of  water,  filled  with  reflections  of  the  objects  in  the  middle  distance,  so 
as  to  make  it  equally  the  same  which  side  is  up.  The  photography  is  more  than 
good,  and  the  sky  is  fine,  so  that  it  needed  only  the  disturbance  of  the  water  to  make 
it  a  good  picture. 

858.  E.  C.  Anthony. — "Polly"  is  an  attempt  at  the  so-called  Rembrandt  effect, 
and  far  from  a  success.  There  are  visible  only  a  face  and  a  ruff  formed  by  the 
hood  of  a  cloak,  everything  else  being  in  more  than  semi-darkness.  The  pose  is 
satisfactory,  and  only  needs  an  indication  of  texture  in  the  face  to  make  it  also  so. 
but  why  make  her  turn  her  eyes  as  if  trying  to  look  around  the  corner  or  behind 
her?  The  effort  is  creditable,  and  you  are  on  the  right  tack,  but  yoti  need  more 
study  of  art 

859.  R  M.  Hulbert. — "A  Wintry  Afternoon."  Selection  and  arrangement  arc 
more  than  fair,  and  the  photography  is  equally  so;  but  the  tone  is  much  too  low. 
The  snow  is  hardly  higher  than  middle  tint,  and  worse  still,  is  all  one  tone  without 
a  shade  of  contrast.    Intensifying  the  negative  would  be  an  improvement,  and  if 
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you  had  made  a  trodden  path  to  give  motion  to  the  figure  the  result  would  have  been 
much  better. 

860.  F.  C.  Baker. — "Poi^rait  of  a  Lady,"  a  tall  colored  lady  interrupted  in  the 
midst  of  sweeping  operations  by  an  unseen  interlocutor,  has  only  one  fault,  an 
unsuitable  background,  than  which  anything  else  would  not  have  been  so  bad.  It  is 
meaningless  and  at  the  same  time  distracting.  Pose,  expression,  and  the  way  in 
which  the  broom  is  made  to  support  the  lines  of  the  arms  are  all  very  good.  See 
page  155. 

861.  Dr.  C.  E.  P.\rker. — "The  Forest  Road"  is  a  good  subject,  and  would  have 
been  a  better  selection  had  the  road  been  placed  at  a  greater  angle,  so  as  to  have 
gone  more  directly  out  of  the  picture.  Ending  in  the  middle,  as  this  does,  leaves 
little  room  for  fancy,  and  is  not  suggestive.  The  lighting  has  not  been  satisfactory, 
the  mass  on  the  right  being  altogether  out  of  keeping  with  the  dark,  on  the  left.  An 
upright,  rather  than  a  horizontal  form,  would  have  been  more  suggestive  of  the 
effect  naturally  sought  for  in  such  subjects. 

862.  E.  L.  Worden. — '*The  Old  Homestead."  The  photography,  including  the 
values,  is  really  good,  and  onb'  needed  a  very  little  more  exposure  to  be  perfect, 
although  the  tone  of  the  sky  is  too  high.  The  arrangement  is  also  good,  but  rendered 
very  faulty  by  the  employment  of  an  unsuitable  lens;  that  is,  a  lens  of  too  short 
focus  for  the  length  of  base  line.  This  would  have  been  to  a  large  extent  avoided  by 
making  it  an  upright  instead  of  a  horizontal. 

863.  J.  E.  Lynch. — "Reveries"  is  a  commendable  effort,  and  very  near  to  a 
success.  The  subject  is  good  and  the  arrangement  all  that  could  be  desired,  but  it 
has  been  photographed  at  the  wrong  time,  or  under  the  wrong  light  The  beauti- 
fully lighted  sky  with  its  luminous  light  on  the  water  is  altogether  out  of  keeping 
with  the  darkness  of  the  left  side.  It  is  unnatural,  and  although  nature  is  not  art, 
nothing  that  violates  nature  can  be  art  or  anything  like  right. 

864.  R.  B.  Lamson. — "Portrait"  is  of  the  professional  kind,  and  not  a  success 
at  that.  The  pose  is  stiff,  the  arrangement  gives  the  idea  of  an  abnormally  short 
neck,  and  the  placing  of  the  figure  so  low  on  the  plate  dwarfs  it  considerably.  It  is 
a  sharp  photograph,  and  probably  a  good  likeness,  but  is  in  no  sense  of  the  word  a 
portrait,  and  looks  like  something  cut  out  and  pasted  on  black  paper.  Try  again, 
study  the  points  of  a  good  portrait,  and  be  sure  to  get  sufficient  atmosphere  to  keep 
the  figure  well  apart  from  the  wall. 

865.  M.  B.  Proctor. — "Craedad  Fishing"  is  unsatisfactory  because  of  lack  of 
concentration,  and  of  high  lights  scattered  all  over  it.  Two  boys  prodding  with 
sticks  in  the  water  and  a  third  looking  on  does  not  in  any  way  suggest  fishing,  and 
the  material  of  the  composition  is  simply  a  jumbled  mass  that  suggests  nothing. 

866.  B.  B.  McIntyre. — "The  Willows."  This  is  an  out  and  out  example  of  how 
not  to  do  it,  everything  being  just  as  it  should  not  have  been.  A  road  closely  bor- 
dered with  tall  trees,  a  fence  on  one  side  and  board  walk  on  the  other ;  but  the  point 
of  view  is  from  the  middle  of  the  road,  so  that  there  is  exactly  the  same  space  and 
the  same  amount  of  matter  on  each  side ;  the  lens  has  been  so  much  too  short  that 
the  perspective  is  absurd,  the  road  at  the  beginning  being  4^  inches  wide,  and  at  a 
distance  of  only  iSi  inches  has  dwindled  or  narrowed  to  half  an  inch.  The 
exposure  has  been  so  short  that  the  trees,  except  where  direct  light  has  fallen,  are 
simply  black  paper.  To  make  a  presentable  photograph  of  this  subject  you  must 
have  a  lens  of  about  twice  the  length  of  focus,  select  a  point  of  view  nearer  one  side. 
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so  as  to  make  the  road  run  out  of  the  view,  and  expose  long  enough  to  get  detail  in 

the  shadows  or  true  values. 

867.     G.  C.  Allkn. — "On  the  Merrimac"  is  a  good  subject  from  a  good  point  of 

view,  but  worthless  from  under  exposure;  only  black  and  white  without  a  trace  of 

gradation  between. 

I  o  I 
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Illinois  College  of  Photography. — From  this  progressive  educational  institu- 
tion comes  a  copy  of  the  1900  catalogue,  showing,  as  we  mentioned  some  time  ago, 
that  the  fee  for  tuition  has  been  raised  to  $100,  and  telling  that  in  the  near  future 
it  will  be  one-half  more.  Although  established  only  in  1894,  its  alumni  are  to  be 
found  all  over  the  country,  either  as  successful  masters  or  well  paid  assistants. 
The  new  catalogue  contains  pictures  of  the  new  buildings,  nearly  ready  for  occupa- 
tion, full  particulars  of  the  various  studies,  probable  cost  of  board,  and  all  needful 
information.  Our  advice  to  those  about  to  take  up  photography  as  an  occupation 
is  to  send  for  a  copy. 

"Western  Camera  Notes"  improves  as  it  grows,  and  shows  its  wisdom  in  the 
change  to  a  less  glossy  paper  than  was  employed  in  its  earlier  numbers.  Circum- 
stances make  us  read  our  exchanges  by  artificial  light,  and  the  glossy  paper  on 
which  some  of  them  are  printed  gives  us  trouble  that  we  would  gladly  avoid. 

Mobile  Mardi  Gras. — We  have  to  thank  our  good  friend,  Mr.  Richard  Hines, 
Jr.,  through  whom  we  are  summoned  by  the  Emperor  Felix  II.  to  appear  in 
Mobile,  Ala.,  and  take  part  in  the  annual  festival  to  be  held  there  on  February  26  and 
27,  and  to  beg  him  to  assure  His  Majesty  that  nothing  short  of  the  long  distance 
between  here  and  there  prevents  our  complying,  and  taking  our  camera  along. 
May  we  further  beg,  that  if  he  should  secure  a  photograt)h  of  the  procession,  or 
can  procure  one  from  some  one  else,  and  will  send  it  to  us  for  reproduction,  we 
shall  be  forever  grateful. 

The  Claw  Plate  Handle. — From  the  Claw  Plate  Handle  Company,  of  Bay  City, 
Mich.,  come  a  number  of  their  claw  plate-handles,  which  at  a  trifling  cost  will  sup- 
ply a  long  felt  want.  The  handle  is  one  of  those  simple  things  that  when  first  seen 
one  wonders  why  he  did  not  think  of  it  long  ago,  and  that  when  patented  brings  a 
fortune  to  its  inventor. 

The  claw  plate-handle  consists  of  two  pieces  of  white  metal  wire  twisted,  so  as 
to  grasp  a  plate  at  three  points  and  hold  it  firm  through  the  whole  processes  of 
developing,  fixing  and  washing,  and  if  one  should  have  a  sufficient  supply,  of  drying 
also,  without  once  wetting  the  hands.  The  fixing  and  releasing  of  the  plate  into 
and  from  the  handle  is  the  work  of  an  instant,  and  the  grasp  is  so  firm  that  it  may 
be  held  in  any  position  and  examined  at  any  stage  of  the  various  operations  without 
fear  of  its  slipping. 

We  can  heartily  recommend  the  claw  plate-holder,  as,  as  we  have  already  said, 
supplying  a  long  felt  want. 

Three-Color  Prints. — The  series  of  three-color  prints  running  in  McClure's 
Magazine,  and  of  which  we  have  several  times  spoken  in  terms  of  praise,  seem,  if 
that  be  possible,  to  improve  as  they  go  on.  The  March  number  contains  four, 
including  at  least   two  very  different  styles,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  more 
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beautiful,  the  action  of  the  wedding  party  at  Nazareth,  or  the  restful  sun-lit  land- 
scape through  which  the  traveler  wanders  on  his  way  to  that  ancient  city. 

The  "Photo-Miniature'  keeps  up  its  interest,  touching  only  one  thing  at  a 
time,  but  touching  it  so  well  as  to  tell  almost,  if  not  altogether,  all  that  needs  be 
known  about  it  to  lead  the  average  photographer  to  success.  The  latest  deals  with 
lantern  slides  and  how  to  make  them,  and  so  fully  that  "he  who  runs  may  read." 
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Secretaries  of  camera  clubs  or  photographic  societies  or  associations,  are  respectfully  re* 
quested  to  send  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y.,  reports  of  meetings,*  copies  of  papers 
that  have  been  read  before  the  members,  or  any  thing  of  general  interest  that  they  would  likt 
to  appear  in  the  journal. 

THE  CAMERA  CLUB  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  month  of  March  occurred  on  the  sth,  when  an  illustrated 
lecture  was  given  by  Mr.  Ernest  Ingersoll  on  "Our  Wild  Neighbors"  (the  four 
footed  of  the  United  States),  illustrated  mostly  from  photographs  by  Mr.  William 
E.  Carlin,  a  member  of  the  club. 

Mr.  Carlin  had  secured  a  number  of  photographs  very  cleverly  of  several  kinds 
of  wild  animals,  in  some  cases  waiting  over  two  hours  in  one  spot  for  the  animal 
to  appear.  The  pictures  as  a  whole  were  technically  very  good,  and  the  lecture 
entertaining  and  instructive. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  March  13,  the 
president,  Mr.  W.  F.  Murphy,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  F.  Huber  Hoge,  chairman  of 
the  special  print  auction  committee,  reported  progress,  stating  that  about  100 
prints  were  promised,  and  expected  several  more  would  be  entered  when  the  time 
for  closing  came.  Connected  with  the  auction  is  to  be  an  exhibition  of  ''fake" 
pictures,  and  a  sterling  silver  loving  cup  is  to  be  awarded  to  the  |>erson  making  the 
best  fake  print    The  auction  is  to  occur  on  April  6. 

The  committee  on  prints  reported  that  the  work  of  Mr.  Joseph  T.  Keiley  would 
be  on  exhibition  during  all  of  the  latter  half  of  March,  and  in  April  prints,  the 
work  of  Miss  Watson,  would  be  exhibited.  It  was  also  announced  that  the  Mem- 
bers' Exhibition  of  Prints  would  be  held  in  May. 

Mr.  Keiley's  work  was  so  highly  appreciated  that  a  special  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  him. 

Mr.  Stieglitz,  of  the  publication  committee,  reported  some  delay  in  getting  out 
of  the  April  Camera  Notes,  but  the  improved  quality  would  make  up  for  it.  A 
supplement  containing  complete  directions  for  working  the  glycerine  process  of 
manipulating  platinotypes  will  accompany  this  number.  Mr.  Stieglitz  urged  upon 
members  the  necessity  of  patronizing  advertisers  in  Camera  Notes  with  their  trade. 

Dr.  Charles  Stevens,  chairman  of  the  lantern  slide  committee,  spoke  of  the  in- 
creasing interest  manifested  iv  lantern  slides,  particularly  noticeable  at  the  test 
nights,  when  the  critics  were  present.  The  fairness  of  the  criticism,  which  included 
in  what  respect  the  pictures,  as  they  were  thrown  up,  might  be  improved,  was  in 
itself  very  helpful  to  those  anxious  to  learn  what  constitutes  pictorial  merit. 

Dr.  Stevens  thought  the  club  should  obtain  from  any  source  it  could  special 
slides  showing  unusual  pictorial  merit,  and  advocated  the  purchase  of  enough  to 
have  on  hand  for  exhibition  and  art  instruction  purposes. 
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His  suggestion  was  acted  upon,  and  a  vote  passed  recommending  that  the 
trustees  appropriate  funds  for  the  purchase  of  prints  and.  slides  when  the  same 
have  beeen  duly  accepted  by  the  committees  and  passed  upon  by  the  dub  critics. 

The  permanent  collection  of  standard  photographic  pictures  and  slides,  properly 
safeguarded,  is  a  work  that  should  bring  much  credit  to  the  club  in  the  future  and 
increase  its  importance  and  usefulness. 

On  March  14,  at  the  Wednesday  test  night,  the  Interchange  set  of  slides  of  the 
Montreal,  Ottawa  and  Toronto  clubs  were  shown. 

Mr.  Aspinwall  gave  an  entertaining  lecture  Thursday  evening,  March  22,  on 
"The  Honey  Bee,"  illustrating  it  by  numerous  slides  of  his  own. 

The  exhibition  of  prints  by  Mr.  Joseph  T.  Keiley  was  a  remarkable  illustration 
of  how  many  prints  of  a  similar  subject  can  be  varied  to  obtain  different  results  and 
effects.  His  portrait  subjects  were  particularly  good,  in  some  instances  rather 
indistinct,  but  well  lighted  for  the  result  intended.  The  whole  range  of  pictures  is 
a  fine  example  of  his  skillful  manipulation  of  the  glycerine  retardation  plan  in 
treating  or  painting  platinotype  prints.  There  were  also  specimen  carbon  prints, 
which  were  excellent  in  the  matter  of  technique  and  light  effects. 

THE  BROOKLYN   CAMERIST.S. 

The  Brooklyn  Camerists,  started  in  January  last,  held  an  organization  meeting 
February  15,  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  C  E.  Hebbard.  170  Franklin  avenue,  Brook- 
lyn, and  completed  their  routine  work  by  electing  C.  E.  Hebbard,  president;  D.  J. 
Howells,  vice-president;  E.  M.  Healy,  treasurer,  and  F.  C.  Zeigler,  secretary.  Their 
second  regular  meeting  was  held  Thursday,  March  i,  at  above  address,  when  a 
large  number  of  amateur  photographers  attended,  despite  the  inclement  weather. 
Mr.  E.  J.  Burke,  of  the  Photographers'  League,  read  an  instructive  paper  on  silver 
and  blue  prints  on  silk  for  making  pillows  and  other  purposes.  A  number  of  very 
fine  specimens  of  prints  made  on  silk  were  passed  around  and  much  admired  by 
those  present.  All  amateurs  are  invited  to  join  the  Camerists.  There  will  be  no 
initiation  fee  until  the  society  attains  a  membership  of  fifty.  Dues,  25  cents  a 
month.  Meetings,  first  and  third  Thursdays  of  each  month.  A  print  exhibition 
and  lantern  slide  exhibition  will  be  held  shortly,  open  to  the  general  public 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  Thursday,  March  15,  at  334  Fifty-sixth  street. 
All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  secretary,  114  Prospect  avenue, 
Windsor  Terrace,  Brooklyn. 


Recent  Patents  and  Trade  Marks. 


The  following  digest  of  patents  is  furnished  by  Davis  ft  Davis,  patent  solidtors  (soocesson 
to  Alexander  Davis),  Washington,  D.  C,  from  whom  copies  of  pstents  may  be  had. 


Howard  W.  Schroeder^  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  assignor  to  the  Edison  American  Phono- 
graph Company,  same  place. 
Kinetographic  Camera.     No.  642,163. 
A  pair  of  films  are  passed  over  a  pair  of  alternately  operated  drums,  and  a  lens 
is  provided  for  each  film.  A  rotating  shutter  is  provided  which  alternately  admits 
light  through  the  lenses,  said  shutter  operating  to  make  an  exposure  on  one  film 
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while  that  film  is  stationary,  and  to  close  the  other  lens  tube  while  the  film  back  of 
said  lens  tube  is  being  moved. 

Orlando  H.  Peck,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Photographic  Roll  Holder.    No.  642,876. 

Orlando  H.  Peck  and  Charles  L.  Anderson,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  said  Anderson 

assignor  to  said  Peck. 
Camera.    642,877. 
The  roll  holders  in  each  of  these  patents  are  provided  with  means  for  automati- 
cally cutting  off  the  exposed  film  from  the  roll  after  the  exposure  is  made.    Mech- 
anism  is   provided   for   automatically   locking   the   feeding  mechanism   while   the 
cutting  device  is  operating. 

Reidfield  B.  West,  Guilford,  Conn. 
Sensitized  Photographic  Paper.     No.  642,941. 
The  paper  is  sensitized  with  ammonium  nitro-ferricyanide  and  ammonium  ferric 
citrate,  and  has  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  a  salt  of  copper  applied  to  its 
back  or  reverse  side. 

Benjamin  W.  Rea  and  Edward  S.  Gregory,  Gallatin,  Mo. 
Portable  Photographic  Dark  Room.    No.  643,cx)4.     . 
A  folding  or  knock-down  light-tight  box  is  provided  with  a  flexible  supported 
eye  piece  having  the  usual  colored  glass,  and  with  sleeves  through  which  the  hands 
of  the  user  are  inserted.    The  sides  of  the  box  are  so  secured  together  that  they  may 
be  folded  together  flat 

William  F.  Carlton  and  Harvey  W.  Locke,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  said  Locke  assignor 

to  said  Carlton. 
Swing  Back  for  Photographic  Cameras.  No.  643,711. 
The  camera  box,  which  isr  adapted  to  contain  the  bellows  and  lens  board  when 
the  bellows  are  collapsed,  is  angularly  mounted  on  suitable  supports  and  forms  a 
swing  back  for  the  camera.  The  camera  bed  is  hinged  to  these  supports  and  forms 
a  cover  for  the  mouth  of  the  camera  box  when  the  bellows  and  lens  board  are  con- 
tained therein. 

Harvey  W.  Locke,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  assignor  to  William  F.  Carlton,  same  place. 

Swing  Back  for  Photographic  Cameras.    No.  643,720. 
The  swing  back  is  pivotally  and  slidingly  connected  to  the  camera  bed.    Links 
are  pivotally  connected  to  thb  swing  back  and  to  the  bed,  whereby  the  swing  back 
will  move  vertically  as  it  swings. 

Laird  H.  Wallace,  Denver,  Colo.,  assignor  to  the  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Company, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Magazine  Camera.     No.  643,756. 
Within  the  camera  box  is  a  rotatable  magazine  and  a  slidable  focusing  chamber. 
Mechanism  is  provided  whereby  a  plate  may  be  moved  from  one  side  of  the  maga- 
zine into  the  exposure  chamber.    After  exposure  the  magazine  is  rotated  and  the 
exposed  plate  moved  into  the  reverse  side  of  the  magazine. 
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Richard  K.  Marshton,  Chicago,  111.,  assignor  to  James  H.  Smith,  same  place. 
Apparatus  for  Washing  Photographic  Negatives.    No.  643,771. 

A  water  wheel  is  mounted  on  a  horizontal  shaft,  and  the  buckets  of  this  wheel  are 
provided  with  adjustable  spring -clamps  to  hold  negatives  of  various  sizes.  When 
the  negatives  are  in  place  the  wheel  is  placed  under  a  tap  and  is  rotated  by  the 
flowing  water. 

Edward  G.  Thomas,  Boston,  Mass. 

Roll-book  for  Photographic  Films.    No.  644,112. 

The  film  holder  consists  of  a  set  of  leaves  attached  at  one  end  to  a  roll  which  is 

longer  than  the  attached  edges  of  said  leaves,  each  leaf  being  longer  than  the  one 

immediately  preceding  it.    The  films  are  placed  between  the  leaves  and  the  whole 

rolled  up  and  fastened. 

John  Owen,  Merchant ville,  N.  J. 
Combined  Ray-Filter  and  Half- Tone  Grating.    No.  644,451. 
A  half- toned  grating  is  photographically  formed  in  the  substance  of  a  film,  and 
the  film  then  stained  to  form  a  ray  filter. 

William  F.  Crawford,  London,  England. 
Photographic  Washing  Apparatus.  No.  644,898. 
A  pair  of  discs  are  secured  on  an  axle  and  are  formed  with  radial  grooves  on 
their  adjacent  faces.  Negatives  are  slid  into  these  grooves,  and  secured 
therein  by  elas*tic  bands.  A  small  water  wheel  is  supported  above  the  discs  and  is 
connected  by  belts  to  the  axle.  The  whole  device  is  removably  supported  in  a  liquid 
receptacle  and  the  water  wheel  driven  by  the  flow  from  a  water  tap  and  the  discs 
rotated. 

LABELS. 

John  Carbutt,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Title:   "Vinco."    No.   7,3Si. 
For  photographic  paper.    Application  filed  January.  24,  1900. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 


Correspondents  are  requested  to  notice  that  communications  intended  for  the  editors  shotdd 
be  addressed  to  Dr.  John  Niooll,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y. 


Mary  W.  Cranston. — The  following,  which  we  clip  from  The  Practical 
Photographer^  makes  an  excellent  adhesive  that  will  keep  well  and  be  always  ready 
for  use: 

Dextrine    i  lb. 

Warm  water   45  ounces 

Dissolve  completely,  strain  if  necessary,  and  pour  into  starch,  one  pound,  previously 
made  into  a  thick  and  smooth  cream  with  cold  water.  Then  heat  over  a  water  bath 
until  the  mixture  gelatinizes  and  is  of  the  required  consistency.  When  cold,  thor- 
oughly mix  160  grains  thymol,  dissolved  in  methylated  spirit.  This  makes  an  ad- 
mirable paste  for  all  classes  of  prints. 
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W.  Z.  Hutchinson. — What  is  meant  by  "fixed-focus"  is  a  property  common  to 
all  lenses,  differing  in  degree,  depending  on  the  length  of  focus  and  the  size  of  the 
stop  or  aperture  through  which  the  light  passes.  So  long  as  the  rays  of  light  come 
from  an  object  to  a  lens  in  a  divergent  form  they  come  to  a  focus  at  a  distance  on 
the  other  side  depending  on  the  distance  of  the  object;  farther  the  nearer  the 
object  approaches  and  vice  versa.  At  a  certain  distance,  however,  nearer  in  pro- 
portion to  the  shortness  of  the  focus  and  smallncss  of  the  stop,  the  rays  from  all 
objects  become  practically  parallel,  and  everything  at  and  beyond  that  distance  is  in 
locus. 

In  what  are  called  fixed-focus  hand  cameras,  however,  the  lenses  are  fixed  a 
little  farther  from  the  plane  of  the  j)late  than  the  true  distance  for  parallel  rays, 
taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  eye  cannot  distinguish  a  blurring  that  does 
not  exceed  i-iooth  of  an  inch,  and  thereby  bringing  objects  considerably  nearer 
than  the  parallel  point  into  sufficiently  good  focus.  From  this  you  will  see  that, 
while,  with  a  fixed  focus  objects  in  only  one  plant  can  be  in  perfect  focus,  the  same 
lens,  when  movable,  can  be  brought  into  the  same  focus  on  objects  at  all  distances. 

J.  E.  Lynch. — Whether,  according  to  one  formula,  it  should  be  8  grains,  or  to 
another,  30  to  40  grains,  is  simply  a  matter  of  experiment,  and  that  you  can  make 
as  well  as  we.    Try  it  and  report. 

Ruben  Goodholm. — ^The  combination  referred  to  is  excellent  for  many  pur- 
poses, but  as  only  a  doublet  will  give  lines  straight  enough  for  architecture,  that 
work  must  be  confined  to  small  sizes.  The  single  lenses  are  excellent  for  landscape 
work.  The  films  may  be  developed  after  many  months,  and  be  as  good  as  imme- 
diately after  exposure.  The  most  important  feature  of  a  lens  is  its  focal  length,  and 
for  landscape  work  a  single  lens  is  as  good  as  any  other.  On  7x5  plates  we 
"usually"  employ  a  rectilinear  of  12  inches. 

Jessie  R.  Warren. — ^The  second  on  your  list,  and  the  roller  blind  shutter.  There 
is  nothing  to  choose  between  the  developing  formulae,  but  for.  the  best  results 
either  must  be  modified  as  circumstances  require.  Delicate  detail  in  light  and 
shade  on  white  dresses  can  most  readily  be  obtained  by  using  solutions  weak  in 
reducer. 

J.  H.  Whitney. — As  you  do  not  care  about  shutter  exposures  and  mean  to 
confine  yourself  to  landscape  pure  ^nd  simple,  a  single  lens  will  answer  your  pur- 
pose quite  as  well  as  the  most  expensive  doublet  on  the  market.  Some  of  the  best 
work  that  we  have  seen  this  season  was  on  a  5  x  7  plate  by  a  single  lens  of  12  inch 
focus,  which  cost  $5-50. 

R.  H.  Hanbury. — The  true  secret  in  the  making  of  lantern  slides  is  to  suit  the 
exposure  to  the  developer,  and  give  long  enough  to  secure  every  trace  of  detail  that 
is  in  the  negative.    The  slides  you  mention  were  developed  with  ortol. 

W.  K. — The  first  you  mention  is  too  short  in  the  focus  for  plates  larger  than 
lantern  slide  size;  the  second  should  be  chosen,  but  not  used  on  plates  larger  than 
quarter,  3J4  x.  4%.  Negatives  of  that  size  by  that  lens  may  be  enlarged  up  to  more 
than  10  X  12. 

W.  E.  Brokaw.— ^You  will  find  the  information  you  want  about  the  combined 
toning  and  fixing  bath  on  page  532  of  our  November  number  for  1897.  An  article 
on  the  subject  is  in  preparation  and  may  appear  in  our  next. 

J.  A.  G. — We  cannot  say  positively  from  the  information  you  give  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  stains,  or  rather  darkish  marks  on  the  print.  We  are  under  the  im- 
preFsion,  however,  that  they  are  caused  by  circular  and  irregular  patches  of  air 
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keeping  the  developing  solution  from  contact  with  the  plate  for  a  short  time  after 
its  having  been  poured  on,  or  after  insertion  of  the  plate  into  the  solution.  We 
cannot  recommend  any  particular  camera  and  lens ;  the  former  is  simply  a  matter 
of  taste,  but  the  latter  should  be  one  of  the  anastigmats,  working  at  not  less  than 
f/6  and  not  shorter  than  seven  and  a  half  inches  focus,  and  if  working  at  ff6  so 
much  the  better. 

A.  M.  Gerry. — Every  reader,  no  matter  through  what  source  he  gets  the  mag- 
azine, is  entitled  to  use  the  sale  and  exchange  column,  Our  Portfolio,  and  Answers 
to  Correspondents.    Your  other  query  can  only  be  answered  by  the  publishers. 

C.  F.  Murray. — Kerosene  oil  will  not  give  off  a  smell  if  the  lamp  be  kept  thor- 
oughly clean  outside.  Your  friend's  advice  is  useless;  sulphuric  acid  is  employed 
in  the  refining  process,  but  you  will  do  well  to  leave  it  alone.  A  weak  solution  of 
ammonia  persulphate  would  reduce  kallitype  prints.  Kallitype  paper  may  be  made 
that  is  developed  by  simple  immersion  in  water,  but  its  keeping  qualities  are  so 
limited  that  it  has  never  come  into  general  use.  We  shall  keep  yqur  request  in  re- 
membrance. 

G.  F.  Card. — We  have  asked  our  publishers  to  send  you  Pike's  "Enlarging''  and 
*'The  Right  Road  to  Photography."  A  "s  x  7"  lens  is  meaningless;  its  focal  length 
should  be  its  distinguishing  feature.  Supposing  it  to  be  No.  3a  of  the  lens  men- 
tioned, with  a  focal  length  of  7  inches,  it  will  not  give  an  apparently  correct  per- 
spective on  a  plate  larger  than  5x4.  On  that  size,  in  capable  hands,  it  will  give 
perfect  negatives  for  enlargement.  The  reply  to  the  correspondent,  to  which  you 
refer,  did  not  apply  to  bromide  enlarging,  but  to  the  making  of  enlarged  negatives, 
a  series  of  articles  on  which  are  in  preparation.  , 

G.  Becker. — If  the  stains  are  merely  surface  a  tuft  of  cotton,  moistened  with 
alcohol,  may  remove  them.  If  not,  try  soaking  in  water  and  gentle  rubbing  with 
cotton  wool. 

J.  Glassey. — Farmer's  solution  may  be  a  i  in  10  solution  of  hypo.,  to  which 
is  added,  just  before  using,  sufficient  of  a  saturated  solution  of  potassium  ferri- 
cyanide  to  give  it  a  deep  straw  color.  The  darker  it  is  made  the  more  rapid  will 
be  the  action,  but  when  too  dark  it  is  apt  to  produce  a  yellow  stain. 

S.  P. — It  is  quite  correct.  Wellington's  formula  for  intensifying  has  been  success- 
fully employed  for  post  fixing  development,  and  several  of  our  correspondents  have 
been  successful  with  the  other  formulae,  but  not  until  they  had  given  exposures 
longer  than  the  normal.  We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  looking  into  the 
matter  and  reporting. 

Charles  A.  Bailey. — Your  letter  should  have  been  sent  to  the  publishers.  We 
have  forwarded  it. 

D.  L.  Earnest. — ^It  is  contrary  to  rule  to  reply  privately ;  neither  can  we  give  the 
desired  information  regarding  other  magazines.  The  most  likely  way  to  find  a 
market  for  photographs  of  southern  scenery  would  be  to  advertise,  or  apply  to  the 
print  sellers. 

Leo  Wetzel. — It  is  impossible  to  say  why,  "when  exposing  and  developing  for 
a  negative  of  a  winter  scene,"  you  should  have  got  "an  excellent  positive,"  without 
seeing  the  plate.  If  you  care  to  send  it,  not  to  the  publishing,  office,  but  as  directed 
at  the  head  of  this  column,  we  shall  probably  be  able  to  give  you  the  desired  in- 
formation. 


Pressure  on  our  space  renders  unavoidable  the  leaving  out  of  this  number  tl^e 
continuation  of  Major-General  Waterhouse's  interesting  lecture. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PHOTO-PAPERl'" 

SENT  BY  MAIL.  POSTAQB  PAID.       I 


PackBge  of         PftckaKeo( 


3Sc. 
75c. 


3>i»3«,  20c. 
3)(x*}(,  20c. 
Cabinet,  20c. 


5x7,  30c.  35c. 

8iiO,       60c.  80c. 

Plates,  card-stock,  chemical j,  developers, 
toners  ana  fixers,  printing  frames,  eic,  at 
lowest  prices.  We  pay  freight  or  express 
charges  to  my  point  on  orders  of  £5.00  or 
over  when  cash  is  sent  with  order.  Send 
2c.  Stamp  for  price  tist. 

R.  H.  uJtHIN. 
Hiui  D  rBon-uTiuiL  or  iniT  uioumDH. 
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Seed's  Prepared  Developers. 

Zb  I4vtd  mad  P9wd«t«d  Vona, 

Powdered,  per  Boi  of  six  powders.     -     W  eta. 

Hon- Halation  Dbl.  Coated  Plates, 

For  Landscape,  Interior  and  Skylight. 

Th$  Nn  Q.  B.  P.  R.  Transparency 
Plates, 

For  Contact,    Sii'Tones  bjr  Development 

The  Mew  Opal  Qrouad  Plates. 
Send  for  "Kutaal"  and  Price  IMt. 


^ICONOSCOPE 

A  PERFECT  FINDER 

FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  CAMERAS 

Compact, 

Elecani, 

Convenient. 


Shows  Views  More 

Brilliantly,  Accurately, 
Naturally,  Plainly, 

Than  any  other 
Finder. 

There  is  No 

Inversion,  Reversion, 
Reflection,  Distortion, 
or  Indistinctness. 


Scientific  in 
Construction. 

Accurately  Made. 


Send  for  Description. 


Bausch  &  LoMB  Optical  Co., 


528  N.  St.Paul  St., 
ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


AD  VERTISEM  ENTS. 


SALE    AND    eXCflANQE. 


[This  department  is  for  the  benefit  of  Sub- 
BCRIBER9  who  have  photographic  material,  ap- 
poratQS  or  books  which  thev  wish  to  exchanfire, 
and  snch  wants  will  be  inserted  free  of  charee 
one  ti  me.  For  each  additional  insertion  we  will 
charge  one  dollar  per  month.  Dealers  advertis- 
ing? in  these  columns  will  be  charged  doable  our 
ordinary  advertising:  rates.] 

For  Sale  or  Exchanf^e. —  Franklin 
Typewriter,  cost  $75.00.  in  good  condi- 
tition.  Will  exchange  for  folding  Camera 
or  8xTO  lens,  or  win  sell  cheap.  E.  H. 
Newbury.  Lock  Box  5,  Mystic,  Conn, 

For  Sale, — Zeiss  lens.  6>^x8>^,  series 
II  A,  fitted  with  B.  &  L.  aluminum 
shutter,  like  new,  for  $40.00  cash. 
Will  send  C.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  a 
week'R  trial.  Address  Andrew  Emerine, 
Jr.,  Fostoria,  O. 

For  Sale, — A  5x7  Folding  Montaub 
camera.  Gray- Day  series,  Ross-Goerz 
Double  Anastigmat  lens,  Series  III., 
Goerz  Sector  shutter,  Eastman  roll 
holder,  two  extra  plate  holders,  sole- 
leather  carrying  case.  All  brand  new, 
bought  last  year.  Cost  $112;  will  sell 
tor  $80.  Will  also  sell  lens  or  camera 
separately.  E.  B.  Escott,  126  Turner 
street,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

For  Sale. — An  Eastman  4x5  No.  4 
Cartridge  Kodak.  Cost  $25.00;  will  sell 
for  $15.00.  Good  as  new.  William  C. 
Jupp,  50  West  Larned  street,  Detroit, 
Mich. 


Will  Pay  $2.00  per  dozen  for  good 
amateur  prints  suitable  for  reproduc- 
tion in  trade  paper.  Any  size,  any  sub- 
ject. Children  and  bathing  scenes  pre- 
ferred. Unmounted  proofs  will  do. 
Originals  returned  if  desired.  Wheatley 
Company,  Temple  Court,  New  York. 


For  Sale  or  Jt.n/ian^e.— One  5x7 
folding  camera,  Gundlach  Optical  Co., 
3  holders  and  carrying  case;  also  one 
Eastman  3)^x3)^  A  Daylight  Kodak  with 
case.  Both  in  good  condition  Will  ex- 
change for  a  6^x8 K  W.  A.  lens  or  sell. 
Address  F.  E.  Bradley,  Box  17,  Wil- 
liam sport,  Pa. 

For  Sale. — One  Entrekin's  Improved 
Rotary  Burnisher,  15-inch  roll,  fitted 
for  oil,  new,  cost  $30 ;  one  Bull's  Eye  No. 
2  Special  Kodak.  3^x3^,  fitted  with 
rapid  rectilinear  lexis  and  iris  diaphragm 
shutter,  cost  $15 ;  one  Lnxo  Flash  lamp; 
one  dark  room  lantern,  cost  $2;  tw^o  sets 
photographer's  scales,  75  cents  each. 
All  in  first  class  condition.  What  offers  ? 
Frank  E.  Bronson,  Painted  Poit,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — One ^5x7  Pony  Premo,  Sr. 
camera  with  three  extra  plate  holders 
and  fitted  with  Bausch  &  Lomb  Rapid 
Universal  lens.  All  as  i^ood  as  new; 
cost  $56.75;  will  sell  for  $37  cash.  E. 
H.  Newbury,  Mystic,  Conn. 
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SENSITOL, 

TONPLATINOL. 


TQLmI DQLm  is  getting:  to  be  a  big  boy  now.  It  was 
Invented  in  1898  and  Sensitol  was  in  the  experimental 
sta^e.  In  x8<^  it  was  already  finding  favor  with 
-expert,  professional  and  amateur  photographers  and 
(sensitol  was  perfected  and  launched.  Now,  in  igoo, 
Tolidol  is  recoitnlzed  far  and  wide  as  the  best  all- 
around  developing  agent  in  the  world  ;  .Sensitol,  the 
Single  Solution  Sensiiizer,  is  introducing  photography 
as  an  agent  in  interior  decoration  and  Tonplatinol.  a 
single  toner  platinum  bath  without  copper,  is  se-k-ng 
recognition  as  a  new  and  unrivaled  agent  for  the 
direct  platinum  toning  of  silver  prints  of  all  classes. 

Send  2C.  stemp  for  a  free  copy  of 

TOLIDOL    TALKS 


CO., 

SpeeiMlimtM  in  Bbotograpbio  Staplem  mnd  Noreitie», 
CHICAaO,  35-37  Randolph  St.  NBW  YORK,  150  PIfth  Aveoua. 


OUR  N£^r    BRAND 


....The  SUN  Dry   Plate 

Bast!    Clean!   Clear!    Uniform  and    Brilliant! 


SEND    FOR    PRICE    LIST    AND    SAMPLES. 


JAMESTOWN  DRY  PUTE  WORKS,  JAWESTOWN,  NEW  YORK. 

BRANCH    OFFICES  : 

NVw  York,  No.  17  Warren  Street.  AtlanU,  Ga.,  No.  28M  Whitehall  Street. 

Chicago,  Room  ao8,  No.  59  Dearborn  Street.  Toronto,  Ont.,  Nos.  178-180  Victoria  Street. 

Miexico,  San  Luis  Potosi  Opt.  Co.,  San  Luis  Potosi. 
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The  Making  of  and  Enlarging  from  Small  Negatives. 

BY  HORACE  SAMPSON. 

(Continued  from  Page  153.) 

T  has  already  been  said  that  the  first 
essential  in  the  making  of  an  en- 
largement is  a  suitable  negative; 
one  full  of  delicate  detail,  but  in 
which  there  shall  be  nothing  opaque 
but  the  highest  of  high  lights.  Nor 
is  that  all.  The  negative  may  be  per- 
fect in  its  technique  and  still  want 
something,  the  something  that  will 
encourage  the  artist  to  throw  his 
soul  into  the  work  and  stamp  the 
enlargement  with  his  own  individu- 
ality. In  other  words,  the  negative 
must  be  something  more  than  a  mere 
reproduction  of  nature;  it  must  be 
sufficiently  picturesque  to  be  by  the 
personal  element  of  the  artist  con- 
verted into  the  pictorial,  and  so 
No.  js..  By  w.  P.  Briei.        transferred     to     the     enlargement. 

'■childhood  days."  Such   negatives   are   not   made   by 

careless  snapping  or  thoughtless 
selection  with  any  kind  of  exposures,  but  result  only  from  the 
thoughtful  study  of  nature  in  all  her  various  moods  by  those  who  have 
learned  to  see,  those  who  know  what  they  want  and  are  willing  to  watch 
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and  wait  till  they  get  it.  Ruskin  says :  "You  never  will  love  art  well  till 
you  love  what  she  mirrors  better,"  and  therein  is  the  germ  of  successful 
enlargement.  The  personal  equation  enters  more  fully  into  enlarging  than 
into  any  other  operation  in  photography,  and  can  only  be  done  well  by 
those  who  do  it  lovingly.  Again,  in  other  words,  we  must  study  nature's 
moods  and  love  her  ^vell  before  we  can  use  her  in  this  way  for  decorative 
or  pictorial  purposes. 

The  negative  may  be  touched  up  or  otherwise  improved,  and  if  the 
sky  be  opaque  or  nearly  so,  clouds  should  be  supplied.  For  this  purpose 
nothing  can  be  better  than  the  transferring  method  on  page  loi  of  the 
March  number  of  this  magazine.  But  there  is  one  thing  more:  the 
negative  for  carbon  printing  must  have  a  **safe  edge,"  a  narrow  strip  of 
black  round  all  four  edges,  painted  with  black  varnish  or  pasting  on  a 
lantern  slide  binder,  so  as  to  keep  the  edges  of  the  tissue  soluble  and  se- 
cure its  adherence  to  the  support  during  development. 

Having  secured  a  suitable  negative,  the  next  step  is  to  make  from  it 
a  suitable  positive.  For  that  purpose  there  are  several  methods,  some 
better  than  others,  but  I  shall  here  only  mention  two,  carbon  printing,  but 
on  specially  prepared  transparency  tissue,  and  printing  on  the  ordinary, 
but  slow%  gelatino-bromide  plate,  both  simple  contact  methods.  Trans- 
parency tissue  differs  from  the  ordinary  tissue  in  containing  a  larger 
quantity  of  pigment,  much  finer  ground,  and  should  always  be  used  for 
transparency  making. 

The  first  step  in  printing  is  to  sensitize  the  tissue,  and  the  sensitizing 
solution  may  be  as  follows : 

Potassium  bichromate 144  grains 

Liq.  ammonia 12  minims 

Alcohol 2  drachms 

Water 10  ounces 

Cut  the  tissue  to  a  size  a  shade  smaller  than  the  glass,  dust  it  on  both 
sides,  and  slip  it,  face  up,  into  a  tray  about  two-thirds  full  of  the  solution, 
passing  the  fingers  all  round,  so  as  to  secure  complete  immersion.  After 
about  a  minute  turn  it  over,  going  all  round  it  in  the  same  way,  and  as 
soon  as  it  lies  quite  flat  the  sensitizing  may  be  considered  complete.  Re- 
move it  by  drawing  it  across  the  edge  of  the  tray  to  remove  as  much  of 
the  solution  as  possible,  and  squeegee  it  on  to  a  plate  of  glass  a  little  larger 
than  itself,  to  still  further  get  rid  of  the  superfluous  solution.  Remove  it 
from  the  glass  and  clip  it  up  to  dry.  Drying  should  take  place  in  a  dry, 
airy  room,  as  the  quicker  it  dries  the  better  it  will  be.  Up  to  this  stage 
the  operation  may  be  performed  in  dull  diffused  light,  as  the  tissue  is  not 
sensitive  while  wet,  but  the  drying  must  take  place  in  the  dark  or  a  non- 


"FORTUNE    TELLING." 
BY 
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actinic  light.  Although  sensitized  tissue,  with  proper  precautions,  will 
keep  good  for  several  weeks,  it  is  better  to  use  it  within  a  few  days,  and  so 
only  as  much  as  will  be  used  in  that  time  should  be  sensitized  at  once. 

The  printing  is  conducted  in  the  ordinary  way,  only  a  frame  with  very 
strong  springs,  or,  better  still,  one  with  screws,  should  be  selected,  as  con- 
siderable pressure  is  required  to  bring  the  hard  tissue  into  close  contact 
with  the  negative.  As  there  is  no  visible  image,  exposure  is  generally 
regulated  by  an  actinometer,  but  in  the  absence  of  that  a  negative  of  about 
the  same  density  may  be  printed  under  a  piece  of  printing  out  paper  side  by 
side  with  the  carbon  print,  and  when  that  is  a  little  more  than  sufficiently 
printed  the  transparency  will  be  about  right.  It  is  easier  than  it  seems, 
and  a  few  experiments  will  give  confidence.  It  w^ill  be  found  that  a  trans- 
parency requires  about  half  as  long  again  as  an  ordinary  carbon  print. 

As  development  is  conducted  on  the  glass  that  is  to  be  the  permanent 
support  of  the  transparency,  it  should  be  selected  with  care.  It  must  be 
free  from  bubbles,  scratches  or  imperfections  of  any  kind,  quite  flat,  and 
as  near  as  possible  chemically  clean.  Slip  the  printed  tissue  under  cold 
water  just  as  for  sensitizing,  and  pass  the  fingers  all  round,  turning  it  as 
soon  as  it  begins  to  get  limp.  When  it  is  quite  so  turn  it  again  face  down 
and  pass  under  it  the  glass,  so  as  to  withdraw  them  together  free  from  in- 
cluded air  bubbles.  Squeegee  in  the  usual  way  to  secure  perfect  contact, 
and  cover  with  a  plate  of  glass  and  a  weight  of  a  pound  or  two.  Treat  as 
many  as  have  been  printed  in  the  same  way,  and  after  ten  or  twenty  min- 
utes development  may  be  proceeded  with,  and  in  full  daylight. 

Development  is  purely  a  mechanical  process,  a  washing  away  of  the 
unacted  on  gelatine  and  its  contained  pigment,  and  its  success  depends 
entirely  on  whether  the  exposure  has  been  approximately  correct.  Experi- 
enced photographers  may  develop  several  prints  together,  but  the  be- 
ginner had  better  do  them  separately. 

A  kettle  with  boiling  water  should  be  at  hand,  and  a  thermometer  is 
almost  a  necessity.  About  half  fill  the  tray  with  water  at  a  temperature 
of  about  ioo°  F.,  and  immerse  the  print  face  down,  rocking  the  tray  the 
while.  If  the  exposure  has  been  about  right  the  black  gelatinous  mass  will 
in  a  few  minutes  begin  to  ooze  out  at  the  edges  and  then  the  paper  back- 
ing may  be  taken  by  one  corner  and  slowly  drawn  off,  leaving  a  glutinous 
mass  all  over  the  surface  of  the  print.  If  the  rocking  motion  is  kept  up 
this  will  gradually  disappear,  giving  place  to  the  details  of  the  picture,  and 
if  the  exposure  has  been  right,  a  few  changes  of  water  at  the  same  tem- 
perature will  leave  nothing  but  the  picture  in  all  the  beauty  of  perfect  de- 
tail and  in  every  degree  of  gradation  that  was  in  the  negative. 

If  the  exposure  has  been  too  short  the  picture  will  be  weak,  without 
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detail,  the  more  delicate  shades  having  been  washed  away,  and  for  that 
there  is  no  remedy.  A  too  long  exposure  gives  a  dark  image  equally  lack- 
ing in  detail,  but  that  is  easily  overcome  by  the  application  of  wanner 
water.  Remove  the  print  and  add  from  the  kettle  sufficient  to  bring  it  up 
to  about  130°  F.,  and  probably  all  will  go  well.  Should  local  or  partial 
development  be  necessary,  it  may  be  accomplished  by  laying  the  print  face 
up  on  a  plate  of  glass  and  with  water  at  about  that  temperature  in  a  pitcher 
or  vessel  with  a  spout,  pouring  it  in  a  stream  on  such  parts  as  it  is  desired 
to  lighten. 

The  developed  print  is  then  immersed  in  a  saturated  solution  of  alum, 
and  after  washing  in  several  changes  of  water,  set  up  to  dry. 

While  this  simple  outline  of  the  process  may  be  sufficient  for  some, 
success  depends  on  so  many  little  wrinkles  that  they  who  want  to  adopt  it 
should  consult  some  of  the  larger  guides  to  carbon  printing,  such  as 
Boelte's  or  Weston's,  or  the  Autotype  Company's  Manual ;  as  however 
good  transparencies  by  other  methods  may  be,  they  never  quite  come  up 
to  the  best  that  can  be  got  from  carbon. 

(To  Be  Continued.) 
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Concerning  Lenses. 

BY  R.   L.    HF.N-DERSOX. 

OR  my  present  purpose  pliotographers  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes:  (a)  those  who 
employ  the  camera  as  a  mere  pastime  and 
who  go  about  snapping  at  whatever  takes 
their  fancy  without  aim  beyond  the  "taking" 
of  photographs;  (b)  those  who  aim  at  pict- 
nre  making  but  like  to  include  objects  in 
motion  and  have  a  fancy  for  subjects  for 
which  short  exposure  are  a  necessity;  and 
.  AT  "  ^^^  those  who  are  willing  to  confine  them- 

selves to  the  higher  phases  of  landscape, 
who  know  that  the  most  important  feature  of  that  is  true  values,  and  are 
prepared  to  observe  the  old  but  necessary  rule,  "expose  for  the  shadows 
and  let  the  lights  take  care  of  themselves." 

I  yield  to  none  in  my  appreciation  of  the  modem  lenses  and  my  ad- 
miration of  the  skill  of  the  opticians  who  have  brought  them  to  such  a 
degree  of  perfection,  anfl  know  that  there  are  phases  of  photography  for 
which  they  are  very  much  better  than  anything  that  had  gone  before,  and 
indeed  some  that  have  been  possible  only  since  their  advent.  As,  however, 
this  is  intended  only  for  the  third  of  the  classes  above  enumerated,  the 
photographer  who  is  content  with  landscape  pure  and  simple,  for  the 
highest  class  of  whose  work  neither  they  nor  their  older  predecessors,  the 
rectilinear,  are  a  necessary  part  of  his  outfit,  they  need  not  be  further  con- 
sidered. 

In  examining  any  collection  of  modem  photographs  the  great  bulk  of 
them  will  be  found  to  have  one  serious  fault,  an  apparently  false  per- 
spective, the  foreground  objects  being  exaggerated  and  those  in  the  dis- 
tance diminished.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  the  case  that  those  not  ac- 
(;uainted  with  the  cause  have  been  led  to  believe  that  it  is  inherent  in  pho- 
tography, and  speak  of  it  as  "photographic  perspective" ;  whereas  it 
arises  from  the  employment  of  a  lens  of  too  short  focus ;  or,  in  other  words, 
from  the  necessity  of  occupying  a  too  near  point  of  view.  I  have  said 
the  fault  is  principally  seen  in  modern  photographs,  and  may  add  that  it 
has  for  some  time  been  getting  worse  and  worse.  During  the  earlier 
photographic  times  the  lenses  employed  in  landscape  photc^aphy  were 
single,  and  always  of  sufficient  length  of  focus  to  give  a  perspective  that 
was  not  only  correct,  but  one  that  appeared  so ;  but  after  the  introduction 
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of  the  doublets,  and  especially  as  the  optician  het^^an  to  increase  their 
covering  power,  they  grew  shorter  and  shorter.  As  has  been  shown  by 
previous  writers  in  this  magazine,  the  cost  of  the  lens  increasing  w-ith  its 
focal  length  induces  camera  makers  to  fit  their  cameras  with  lenses  that, 
while  covering  llie  plate  perfectly,  are  far  too  short  to  give  a  perspective 
that  will  appear  correct,  an<l  the  more  perfect  the  lens  becomes  the  more 
out  the  perspective  seems.  Hence  with  the  more  perfect  anastigmats  it 
is  worse  than  with  the  rectihnear,  when  covering  power  instead  of  length 
of  focus  is  made  the  most  important  feature. 


By  E.  M.  Miller. 

To  the  class,  then,  for  which  this  is  written,  I  say  with  perfect  confi- 
dence that  there  is  no  need  to  go  to  the  expense  of  an  anastigiiiat  or  even 
a  rectilinear,  as  a  good  single  lens  will  answer  their  purpose  in  every  way 
as  well  and  (for  say,  37x5  plate)  instead  of  costing  $80  for  the  former 
or  $35  for  the  latter,  it  will  entail,  for  one  of  12  inches,  an  outlay  of  only 
S5.50.  .\  single  lens  will  not  do  for  shutter  work,  as  its  largest  aperture 
is  about  ^li6,  unless  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  and  it  will  not 
do  for  architecture,  as  the  lines,  especially  towar<ls  the  edges,  curve  to- 
wards the  center,  but  for  every  phase  of  landscape  pure  and  simple  it  is 
the  ideal  lens. 
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Platinotype  Toning. 

BY  PRESCOTT  ADAMSON. 

(Read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia  ) 

HE  fact  that  black  undeveloped 
platinotype  paper  can  be 
toned  sepia  by  simple  devel- 
opment is  probably  well 
known  to  many  workers  of 
this  paper.  One  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  carbon 
process  is  the  fact  that  any 
colored  tissue  may  be  used 
with  the  same  facility.  Still, 
in  the  platinotype  process, 
many,  in  fact,  about  all  the 
By  s.  c.  CuBtin.  colors  wc  dcsire,  may  be  ob- 
"A  WINDY  MORNING."  taiued  bv  toning;.     It  would 

make  this  article  too  long  to 
take  up  every  possible  color,  and  I  have  therefore  considered  only  those 
that  will  be  of  general  use.  These  are  various  shades  of  sepia,  brown  and 
red. 

The  sepia  tone  is  produced  by  developing  in  the  bath  for  the  b'ack 
paper,  to  which  mercuric  chloride  has  been  added.  The  two  solutions 
needed  are,  first,  the  usual  platinotype  developing  salt,  dissolved  in  50 
ounces  of  water ;  and  second,  a  solution  of  i  part  bichloride  of  mercury  in 
25  parts  water.  On  accoimt  of  the  varying  solubility  of  this  reafjent  it  is 
very  inadvisable  to  use  a  saturated  solution.  This  is  mentioned,  as  some 
formula;  have  been  published  giving  a  saturated  solution  of  this  salt,  but 
as  it  is  soluble  in  3  parts  of  boiling  water  and  in  16  to  19  parts  of  cold 
water,  you  will  sec  that  a  saturated  solution  is  rather  an  unknown  quan- 
tity.   It  is  so  with  all  salts,  unless  the  temperature  is  given. 

One  part  of  this  mercury  solution  is  mixed  with  8  parts  of  the  de- 
veloper, and  the  bath  is  ready.  The  print  is  floated  and  developed  in  the 
regular  way,  and  then  placed  in  a  hydrochloric  acid  bath,  made  by  diluting 
the  usual  bath  (i  part  acid,  S.  G.  1.16,  to  60  parts  water)  with  4  parts 
water,  making  a  bath  of  1  to  300.  On  testing  the  wash  waters  it  was 
found  that  after  three  washings  in  this  strength  of  acid  all  the  iron  had 
been  removed.  Should  you  wish  to  tost  for  iron,  the  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  should  be  used,  for  while  it  is  true  that  light  reduces  some  of 
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the  iron  to  a  ferrous  salt,  yet  I  found  most  of  it  in  the  ferric  state;  and  the 
ferrocyanide  and  rot  the  ferricyaiiide  is  the  reagent. 

Should  an  acid  bath  of  the  usual  strength  be  taken,  it  will  cause  the 
tone  to  rapidly  fade  out.  One  of  the  experiments  with  this  toning  is 
shown,  the  five  prints,  all  printed  to  the  same  depth  and  mounted  with  the 
actinometer  proofs,  being  on  one  card. 

The  first  is  developed  without  mercury ;  the  second  with  i  part  of  the 
mercury-  solution  to  32  parts  platinotype  developer;  third,  i  part  to  18; 


fourth,  I  part  to  12;  and  fifth,  i  part  to  8,  this  latter  being  the  correct 
amount. 

The  experiment  is  shown,  not  only  for  the  tones  produced,  but  it  indi- 
cates how  a  rather  flatly  made  print,  whether  overprinted  or  from  other 
causes,  can  be  made  to  look  well,  as  the  process  seems  to  counteract  flat- 
ness. This  in  itself  is  a  good  point,  without  regard  to  the  color  of  the 
print.  You  will  note  that  the  first  weak  additions  of  the  mercury  produce  a 
muddy  appearance  in  the  prints,  but  when  the  proportions  are  correct  this 
clears  up  entirely. 
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The  question  lias  been 
asked,  "Is  this  color  per- 
manent?" I  think  it  is.  I 
have  one  print  that  has 
been  subjected  to  dayhght 
for  a  long  time.  It  was 
framed  and  himg  near  a 
window  for  three  years. 
and  ahboiigb  the  wall 
paper  around  the  frame 
shows  signs  of  fading,  no 
difference  could  be  seen  in 
(he  tone  of  the  print. 

The  question  may  also 
l>e  asked,  "Why  not  use 
the  sepia  platinotype  pa- 
per and  not  tone?"  The 
effects  prodnced  by  the 
two  processes  are  not 
alike,  and  we  arc  able  to 
produce  any  shade,  with 
much  less  effort,  by  the 
No.»70.  By  Harry  F«n,iey.        'oning  method;  and  also, 

■'ICE  Bo*T."  if  the  sepia  is  not  entirely 

satisfactory,  the  toning 
can  be  continued  into  a  deeper  sepia,  brown  or  red,  by  uranium. 
Before  taking  up  local  toning  with  mercury,  we  will  consider  the  uranium 
bath. 

This  bath  is  generally  used  in  connection  with  the  mercury  toning  just 
described.  However,  a  black  print  can  be  toned  to  a  sepia  brown  or  re<l 
by  simply  immersing  it  in  the  uraniiuu  bath,  but  the  toning  is  very  slow. 
The  prints  wc  have  were  so  toned,  and  were  in  the  bath  for  about  one 
hour.  They  had  been  black  platinotypcs,  developed  some  months  before 
the  toning  took  place. 

The  best  way  to  use  this  bath  is  to  develop  the  exposed  print  in  the 
oxalate  developer,  to  which  is  added  only  half  the  strength  of  mercury 
that  is  used  for  sepia  toning.  By  this  development  it  acquires  a  faint 
sepia,  being  then  well  washed  in  the  weak  acid  hath,  and  later  in  water. 
It  is  then  toned  in  the  following  bath  : 

lo  per  cent  solution  uraaiuni  nitrate a  drachms 

10  per  cent  solution  feTricyanlde  of  potassium a        " 
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The  tone  will  go  into  a  deeper  sepia  and  various  shades  of  brown  antl 
led.  Almost  any  shade  desired  can  be  obtained,  this  toning  being  fairly 
rapid. 

I  would  urge  that  no  one  pnt  his  hands  in  these  toning  solutions.  This 
applies  to  both  the  mercury  and  the  uranium  baths,  for  they  are  both  ex- 
tremely poisonous,  and  attack  t!;e  skin.  I  found  that  one  hand  protected 
with  rubber  finger  stalls  was  ample  protection,  and  there  is  no  necessity 
for  these  solutions  touching  the  hands. 

We  now  come  to  local  toning.  The  local  toning  in  itself  is  very  easily 
accomplished,  but  when  one  tries  to  combine  two  colors  harmonionsly  it 
will  require,  first,  that  the  negative  be  of  such  a  character  as  lends  itself 
to  two  colors — and  you  will  find  very  careful  selection  is  necessary,  for 
not  many  do  this.    This  is  really  the  most  important  point  in  local  toning. 

Second,  the  graduation  of  the  two  colors  must  be  well  balanced,  so 
they  merge  one  into  the 
other.  Trj-  to  paint  a 
water  color  in  but  two 
colors,  and  you  will  ap- 
preciate the  difficulty  en- 
countered in  this  work. 
If  the  two  colors  do  not 
harmonize,  and  good 
taste  is  not  exercised,  the 
result  is  entirely  without 
artistic  value.  But  this 
toning  has  a  future  for 
those  who  will  work  at  it 
from  an  artistic  stand- 
point. 

One  method  is  as  fol- 
lows :  The  undeveloped 
print  is  covered  over  en- 
tirely with  a  thin  coating 
of  glycerine,  well  rubbed 
in,  and  the  surplus  re- 
moved by  a  blotter. 
When    the    coating    of 

glycerine     is     perfectly         No.  jsj.  By  e  a.  Donnaiiy. 

even,  a  brush  is  dipped  "ein  maedli 
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in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  glycerine  and  the  mercury  developer. 
Almost  all  of  this  must  be  removed  from  the  brush,  leaving  only 
sufficient  to  work  with,  as  there  is  no  way  of  doing  good  work  with  a 
surplus  on  the  brush.  The  portions  to  be  toned  are  brushed  carefully  until 
the  image  appears,  at  which  point  it  is  quickly  plunged  into  the  black  de- 
veloper, and  all  portions,  except,  the  brush  work,  will  come  up  in  black. 
It  is  well  to  go  over  the  surface  with  a  wad  of  cotton,  while  in  the  bath,  to 
insure  even  toning.  It  is  then  washed  in  a  weak  acid  bath,  and  finally  in 
water.  Another  method  of  brush  development  is  to  cover  over  with 
glycerine  all  the  parts  of  the  print  which  are  to  remain  black,  leaving  those 
parts  which  are  to  be  toned  sepia  entirely  free  from  glycerine.  The  un- 
covered parts  are  then  filled  in  with  the  same  mixture  as  above,  the  rest  of 
the  process  being  same  as  before  stated.  This  tends  towards  less  liability 
of  making  errors  in  the  location  of  the  sepia  tone,  and  by  having  a  blotter 
constantly  at  hand  one  can  easily  prevent  the  tone  extending  where  not 
wanted. 

Now,  it  is  not  necessary  that  this  local  application  of  the  mercury  de- 
veloper should  produce  the  correct  tone.  It  is  only  necessary  that  it  be 
applied  where  the  tone  is  needed.  Should  the  tone  not  be  what  is  wanted, 
or  should  it  fade  in  a  too  strong  acid  bath,  the  correct  tone  can  be  readily 
obtained  by  using  the  uranium  bath.  This  will  not  only  give  the  mercury 
sepia  color,  but  it  will  also  give  any  deeper  shade  required.  Some  of  the 
prints  here  were  left  in  the  acid  bath  until  of  an  even  black  all  over,  but 
they  immediately  took  the  sepia  locally  when  placed  in  the  uranium  bath. 

The  brush  used  for  this  mercury  toning  must  not  be  used  when  black 
tones  are  required. 

To  produce  the  local  uranium  tone,  after  completing  the  above  work, 
the  print  is  immersed  in  the  uranium  bath,  and  the  portions  covered  with 
mercury  will  soon  tone  to  the  color  desired.  Should  it  be  too  deep,  a  weak 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate  will  reduce  the  color,  but  a  little  acetic  acid 
should  be  added  to  the  wash  water  if  soda  is  used.  In  fact,  as  the  water 
is  usually  alkaline,  it  is  a  very  good  idea  to  always  use  a  little  acetic  acid 
in  the  washing,  for  an  alkaline  water  will  soon  wash  out  the  color. 

There  is  also  another  way,  which,  however,  can  only  be  used  with  cer- 
tain prints;  but  where  it  can  be  used,  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  satis- 
factory means  of  producing  local  toning.  It  refers  mostly  to  portrait 
work,  and  might  be  called  selective  toning.  The  negative  should  have 
almost  clear  glass  for  the  blacks ;  that  is,  in  portrait  work,  the  background 
and  drapery  should  be  black. 

When  a  print  made  from  such  a  negative  is  immersed  in  the  mercury 
developer  the  deep  blacks  develop  black,  while  the  face  and  any  light  color 
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appear  sepia,  thus  giving  the  effect  of  two  colors  on  one  print.  The  result 
is  really  usually  more  harmonious  than  that  obtained  by  the  glycerine 
method.  Some  prints  are  shown,  developed  in  this  manner,  both  by 
mercury  and  by  mercury  and  uranium.  The  latter  tone  is  obtained  by 
simply  placing  the  mercury  toned  print  in  the  uranium  bath. 

You  will  note  that  the  methods  of  control  differ  in  the  mercury  and 
in  the  uranium  baths.  In  the  former  the  color  is  decided  by  the  amount 
of  mercury  added,  and  not  by  the  time  of  development.    In  the  uranium 
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bath,  however,  the  print  remains  in  the  solution  until  it  has  acquired  the 
proper  tone.  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  uranium  toning 
is  really  an  intensification  of  the  print  and  produces  a  stronger  effect  than 
the  original  black  tone.  Where  the  print  is  too  weak,  this  is  a  decided 
advantage. 

Sliould  you  wish  the  mercury  tone  reduced,  a  strong  hydrochloric  acid 
bath  will  do  it ;  and  to  remove  the  uranium  tone,  a  weak  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate  is  used.  Some  effects  in  local  toning  can  be  obtained  by  this 
latter  method. 


The  American  Amateur  Photographer, 

A  word  about  tlie  effect 
of  reduction  on  the  plati- 
num image  may  not  be 
out  of  place.  A  pure  black 
platinotype,  without  mer- 
cury, can  be  reduced  and 
intensified  repeatedly,  in 
the  uranium  batb,  with- 
out producing  any  effect 
on  the  reduced  platinum 
in  the  image,  \itro-muri- 
atic  acid  is  probably  the 
only  reagent  that  will  af- 
fect the  platinum  image, 
and  it  destroys  the  paper 
at  the  same  time.  But 
when  wc  combine  the 
mercury  with  the  plati- 
_num,  and  intensify  with 
uranium,  the  ferricyanide 
in  the  bath  is  converted 
to  ferrocyanide,  and  it 
combines  with  the  mer- 
cury, uranium  and  plati- 
num to  form  ferrocyanides  of  these  bases,  wherefore  the  whole  image  can 
be  removed  in  a  strong  alkali.  I  have  cleared  off  the  platinum  image 
entirely  by  this  means,  and  this  is  the  reason  a  weak  alkali  is  recommended 
above. 

I  feel  no  diffidence  in  advocating  a  process  that  can  he  of  such  use  to 
platinotype  workers.  Its  advantages  may  be  summe<l  up  as  follows :  First, 
we  can  change  the  color  of  our  platinotype  to  the  shade  that  seems  most 
in  keeping  with  the  qualities  of  the  picture.  Second,  if  the  color  we  obtain 
is  not  what  we  wished  for,  it  can  be  reduced  or  intensified  at  our  pleasure. 
Third,  we  can  take  a  print  from  a  flat  negative  and  develop  it  to  a  much 
stronger  looking  print  than  would  be  obtained  in  the  black.  And  lastly, 
we  can  tone  the  same  print  to  many  shades  by  purely  chemical  means, 
thus  placing  a  power  in  our  hands  not  available  in  the  one-color  print. 


Ai)Vi:HsrTY  to  a  man  is  like  training  to  a  pugi'ist.    It  reduces  him  to  his 
fighting  weight. 
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The  "  Camera  Notes "  Improved  Glycerine  Process 
for  the  Development  of  Platinum  Prints. 

OUCH  is  the  title  given  by  the  authors  to  tlie  Stieglitz-Keiley  method 
"^      of  development,  that  has  already  attracted  considerable  attention, 
and  which  is  more  or  less  fully  described  in  the  April  Camera  Notes. 
Briefly  stated,  the  method  is  as  foUows:    A  somewhat  stout,  tougli  paper 
is  essential,  so  that  it  may  withstand  the  long  soaking  and  brush  manipu- 
lation, development  occupying  "all  the  way  from  fifteen  to  fifty  minutes 
or  longer."    Printing  should  he  carried  a  little  further  than  for  ordinary 
development ;  in  some  cases,  where  certain  effects  are  desired,  even  to  the 
extent  of  bronzing  in  the  shadows.    The  print  is  laid  on  a  sheet  of  glass, 
perfectly  clean,  and  pref- 
erably thinly  coated  with 
glycerine  to  cause  it  to 
lie  flat  and  keep  it  from 
slipping.     The    prepara- 
tion   for    the    work    in- 
cludes the  having  ready 
at    hand    a    number    of 
brushes,   flat,    from   two 
inches  down,  and  round 
from    one    with    a    fine 
point  up ;  cups  with  the 
following  solutions : 
Pure  glycerine  and  ordi- 
nary developer,  solution 
of  bichloride  of  mercury 
"fairly     strong,"     equal 
parts  of  the  mercury  so- 
lution    and     developer, 
and  one  consisting  of  a 
mixture   of  equal   parts 
of  all  three,    A  clearing 
solution  in  larger  quan- 
tity, consisting  of  I  part 
of  hydrochloric  acid   to 
60  parts  of  water,  and  a 
large  supply  of  blotters 

of  heavy  white  paper  cut  By  Andrew  Emerine,  Jr. 

to  size.  "MV    YOUNG   SISTER." 
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The  printed  sheet  is  laid,  face  up,  on  the  glass  and  well  coated  with 
pure  glycerine,  covered  with  a  blotter  and  gently  pressed  so  that  the 
glycerine  may  sink  into  the  emulsion.  The  blotter  is  removed  and  the 
sheet  again  lightly  coated  with  the  glycerine,  a  heavier  coating  being 
given  to  such  parts  as  are  to  be  kept  back,  or  to  remain  undeveloped.  The 
glycerine  diluted  developer  is  then  brushed  over  such  parts  as  are  wanted 
to  come  up  first,  the  stronger  solution  being  used  where  deeper  shades  are 
required,  and  the  whole  built  up  in  that  way.  As  each  part  is  sufficiently 
developed  it  is  blotted  off  and  covered  with  strong  glycerine  to  prevent 
further  action  while  the  rest  is  being  developed,  stronger  or  weaker  so- 
lutions being  used  as  required.  Warmer  effects,  even  up  to  flesh  color, 
are  produced  by  the  mercury  solution,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  the  de- 
veloper ;  and  indeed,  the  amount  of  control  and  the  possible  variations  are 
such  that,  dependent  on  the  skill  of  the  operator,  there  is  hardly  a  limit  to 
what  may  be  done  by  this  method  of  development. 

When  development  is  complete  the  print  is  placed  in  the  clearing  solu- 
tion and  immediately  brushed  all  over  so  as  to  rapidly  remove  every  trace 
of  the  developer,  and  after  several  applications  of  the  acid  solution,  a  few- 
changes  of  water  completes  the  operation. 

The  article  in  Camera  Notes  is  illustrated  by  a  series  of  prints,  four 
from  one  negative,  showing  the  various  effects  that  may  be  obtained,  two 
portraits  showing  how  easily  objectionable  matter  may  be  eliminated,  and 
two  illustrating  the  influence  of  the  mercury. 

The  Stieglitz-Keiley  method  of  developing  platinum  prints  is  a  great 
step  in  advance,  and  will  give  to  the  picture  maker  by  photography,  if  he 
be  an  artist,  a  new  and  hitherto  unthought  of  power. 


From  the  British  Side. 

BY  A.   CAMERAMAN. 

U  OWARD  FARMER  has  been  before  the  Royal  Photographic  Society 
*  *  with  a  new  light  for  the  dark  room,  or  rather  the  revival  of  an  old 
one.  It  is  a  stratum  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  of  a  solution  of  potassium 
bichromate,  held  in  a  new  form  of  lantern.  The  lantern  consists  of  two 
glass  jars,  one  within  the  other,  and  the  inner  a  quarter  of  an  inch  less  in 
its  diameter  than  the  outer,  the  space  between  being  filled  with  a  6  per 
cent,  solution  of  the  bichromate.  The  source  of  illumination  was  an  in- 
candescent electric  lamp  suspended  from  a  wooden  disc  that  acted  as  a 
cover,  and  on  making  connection  the  room  was  filled  with  a  beautifully 
soft  light  under  which  negatives  could  be  safely  developed  in  any  part,  and 
the  scale  of  densities  ascertained  with  greater  accuracy  than  by  any  other 
kind  of  light. 
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Not  every  photographer  has  an  electric  current  at  his  command,  and 
the  heat  from  any  other  source  of  light  would,  I  fear,  be  too  much  for  the 
Farmer  double  bottle,  but  a  double  cylinder,  close  at  the  bottom  between 
the  outer  and  the  inner,  and  the  inner  open,  would  answer  for  any  suitable 
lamp  or  candle,  and  could  be  easily  made.  Or  failing  a  cylinder,  a  cell  be- 
fore any  ordinary  lantern  would  do  as  well,  and  its  construction  involves 
but  little  ingenuity.  Two  plates  of  glass  let  into  a  grooved  frame  like  a 
schoolboy's  slate,  only  with  two  grooves  instead  of  one,  and  made  water- 
tight by  shellac  or  other  suitable  material,  would  do  the  business.  Or, 
simpler  still,  the  two  plates  kept  apart  by  a  piece  of  solid  rubber  tube — you 
know  what  I  mean — bent  twice  at  right  angles  and  clamped. 

According  to  Farmer,  the  best  ruby  absorbs  over  92  per  cent,  of  the 
red  and  yellow,  the  luminous  end  of  the  spectrum,  while  the  bichromate 
solution  transmits  practically  the  whole,  or  to  put  it  in  another  way,  while 
the  bichromate  solution  gives  an  illumination  equal  to  orange  glass  it  is 
250  times  safer. 

But  the  use  of  bichromate  as  a  light  filter  is  not  new.  I  remember  that 
you  and  others  put  it  on  the  market  at  least  thirty  years  ago,  in  the  shape 
of  silk  and  muslin  soaked  in  a  nearly  saturated  solution,  and  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  it  only  needed  to  be  rendered  insoluble  by  formaline  to-  be  per- 
fect. My  impression  is  that  the  color  was  limited  by  the  tendency  of  the 
salt  to  crystallize,  so  that  what  did  well  for  wet  collodion  would  be  too 
faint  for  the  modern  plate,  but  that  could  be  overcome  by  the  use  of  several 
plies  of  the  medium.  Two  or  three  plies  might  be  as  safe  as  the  best  ruby 
and  give  a  much  more  brilliant  light,  making  the  dark  room  a  place  of 
gladness  rather  than  a  den  of  gloom.    It  is  worth  trying. 

You  will  be  sorry  to  know  that  Friese  Greene's  exhibition  of  his  re- 
cently patented  natural  color  method  that  I  wrote  about  some  time  ago, 
was  disappointing.  It  is  true  that  there  were  some  slight  indications  of 
colors  on  the  screen,  but  nothing  like  what  we  were  led  to  expect.  He  is 
not  discouraged,  however,  but  insists  that  the  germ  of  a  successful  method 
of  projecting  colored  slides  on  the  screen  is  in  it,  and  will  not  give  it  up  till 
he  has  demonstrated  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 


OUR  PRIZB  SET  OF  SLIDES. 

We  have  had  so  many  demands  for  the  use  of  this  set  by  clubs  and  subscribers 
that  reference  to  the  set  has  been  withheld  lately.  We  can  say,  however,  that  we 
are  again  prepared  to  book  further  applications,  with  the  assurance  that  the  set  can 
be  had  within  a  month  or  so.  The  set  is  now  traveling  from  the  West  to  the 
eastern  section  of  the  country,  and  continues  to  receive  commendation  wherever 
exhibited,  being  a  help  to  those  who  have  never  seen  a  good  slide.  Address  appli- 
cations for  booking  to  F.  C.  Beach,  361  Broadway,  New  York.  No  expense,  save 
transportation  one  way. 
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Talbot  the  Father  of  Photography. 

THE  Photo  gram  having  in  its  March  number  brought  Niepce  and 
*  Daguerre  together  in  1829,  in  April  goes  back  to  1816,  and  shows 
that  Niepce  was  then  experimenting  with  the  ferric  and  manganic  chlor- 
ides. A  year  later  he  had  discovered  that  guiac  resin  was  affected  by 
light,  and  in  1827  he  made  the  most  important  of  all  his  discoveries,  that 
bitumen  was  rendered  insoluble  by  the  same  action. 

In  1829  Niepce  went  to  Paris  and  found  Daguerre  experimenting 
with  luminous  powder,  probably  a  sulphide  of  some  of  the  earth  metals, 
and  handed  him  a  document  containing  a  description  of  his  process  as 
then  perfected,  and  thus  completed  the  formation  of  the  partnership. 

The  installment  winds  up  with  the  reproduction  of  that  document,  and 
notes  thereon  by  Daguerre,  w^hich  show  how  little  he  then  knew,  and  how 
unable  he  was  to  reason  on  such  discoveries  as  might  be  made.  Niepce 
had  said  that  after  exposure  there  was  no  visible  image,  and  that  the  im- 
pression was  latent  and  had  to  be  brought  out  by  development ;  to  which 
Daugerre  replied:  "If  the  image  were  completely  invisible  there  could 
be  no  result'' ;  and  in  reply  to  the  very  natural  statement  that  better  images 
were  obtained  by  the  employment  of  an  improved  camera,  meaning  evi- 
dently the  "Wollaston's  perfected,"  previously  alluded  to,  and  which  was 
doubtless  fitted  with  an  achromatic  lens,  he  says:  "The  achromatic 
camera,  while  giving  greater  purity  of  image,  cannot  bring  about  this 
great  distinctness." 

It  is  evident  that  so  far  Niepce  had  done  much,  while  Daguerre  had 
done  very  little,  and  to  those  who  are  anxious  to  justly  apportion  the 
relative  amount  of  credit  fairly  between  the  two  the  concluding  para- 
graph of  Niepce's  document  is  by  far  the  most  important,  as  in  it  is  found 
the  first  indication  of  the  employment  of  iodine  on  a  silver  p!ate. 


Notes. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS  all  over  the  worid  will  rejoice  at  the  well  de- 
served honors  recently  conferred  on  Sir  William  de  W.  Abney,  F. 
R.  S.,  who  has  for  so  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  very  highest  au- 
thorities on  everything  photographic,  who  was  for  some  time  president  of 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  and  is  at  present  president  of  the  Camera 
Club.  Few  men  have  done  so  much  for  photography  as  Sir  William, 
and  no  man  is  more  respected,  and  when  Queen  Victoria  conferred  on 
him  the  honor  of  knighthood  and  invested  him  with  the  ribbon  and  badge 
of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  she,  indirectly,  at  least,  honored  photography. 

PermAtNganate  Reducer. — Mr.  Jennings,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  Philadelphia,  reported  favorably  of  this  new  reducing 
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agent.  It  has  the  merit  of  cheapness,  and  its  efficiency  was  shown  by 
many  examples  of  its  work.  Mr.  Ives  said  that  very  much  over  exposed 
but  thin  negatives,  intensified  with  mercury  and  ammonia,  and  then  re- 
duced, although  having  a  decidedly  sepia  tone,  have  the  printing  quality 
of  perfectly  exposed  negatives.  The  following  was  the  formula  recom- 
mended : 

Potassium   permanganate 6  grains. 

Acid    sulphuric 12  minims. 

Water     8  ounces. 

The  material  may  conveniently  be  kept  in  20  per  cent,  solutions,  of 
which  half  a  drachm  of  the  permanganate  and  one  drachm  of  the  acid 
should  be  added  to  the  8  ounces  of  water. 

The  World-Wide  Photo-Exchange,  its  energetic  secretary  writes 
us,  is  going  ahead,  having  already  over  500  members,  and  what  is  better 
still,  justifying  its  title  by  drawing  them  from  all  over  the  world.  That 
it  is  not  5,000  instead  of  a  smaller  number  is  due,  we  think,  to  an  insuf- 
ficient  knowledge  or  appreciation  of  the  benefits  that  it  confers  on  its  mem- 
bers. To  be,  as  it  were,  introduced  to  and  brought  into  correspondence 
with  devotees  of  the  camera  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  all  equally  able  and 
willing  to  exchange  with  you  prints  that  you  would  value  highly  and  can- 
not otherwise  get,  for  those  that  are  of  little  value  to  you  simply  because 
you  can  print  others,  is  surely  a  wonderful  privilege.  A  member  of  the 
World-Wide  Exchange  who  can  do  fairly  good  work — and  we  know 
nothing  more  likely  to  urge  him  to  do  his  very  best — may,  at  a  trifling 
cost,  become  the  possessor  of  a  collection  of  photographs  unique  in  its 
character  and  in  value  far  beyond  what  money  could  buy.  A  stamp  and 
a  request  addressed  to  the  secretary,  F.  R.  Archibald,  Rock  Creek,  O.,  will 
bring  all  necessary  information. 

The  Secco  Film. — ^The  British  company  organized  to  exploit  this 
film,  that  has  been  several  times  noticed  in  our  pages,  is  evidently  de- 
termined to  get  the  best  possible  holders  for  its  use  in  cut  sizes.  It  tells 
the  American  public,  through  the  pages  of  the  Scientific  American,  that 
It  is  ready  to  purchase  the  patent  rights  of  a  suitable  carrier,  and  surely 
that  should  be  within  the  abilitv  of  some  of  our  readers.  Who  will  be  the 
first  to  hurry  to  the  Patent  Office,  and  from  thence  to  39  Lombard  street, 
London  ? 

The  Society  Library. — Not  the  least  valuable  and  member-getting 
and  keeping  of  the  possessions  of  a  photographic  society  or  camera  club 
IS  a  well  selected  photographic  library,  and  therefore  it  is  surprising  how 
little  eflFort  seems  to  be  made,  by  most  clubs  at  least,  to  secure  one.  The 
rule  seems  to  be  to  be  content  with  such  journals  as  the  good  natured 
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publishers  may  send  them,  and  even  these  lie  on  the  table  for  a  time  and 
an;  soon  mislaid  and  forgotten.  A  fairly  good  collection  of  works  deal- 
ing with  the  history  of  the  art  from  the  beginning,  accounts  of  the 
various  processes  that  have  been  introduced  from  time  to  time,  even  of 
those  that  were  forgotten  almost  as  soon  as  devised,  as  they  often  contain 
the  germs  from  which,  with  better  knowledge,  successful  methods  come ; 
and,  if  possible,  all  the  current  journals  as  feeders,  should  be  in  every 
progressive  society.  The  library  should  be  such  that  a  member  could  be 
sure  of  finding  information  on  any  given  subject  connected  with  the  art, 
and  be  in  a  position,  if  he  wished  it,  to  know  all  that  is  known. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  such  is  the  aim  of  the  Chicago  Society  of 
Amateur  Photographers,  as  we  learn  from  a  communication  just  received 
from  the  librarian,  Mr.  W.  L.  Wyman.  He  wants  us  to  tell  our  readers 
that  they  are  anxious  to  establish  a  first-rate  library  at  their  headquarters, 
the  Chicago  Art  Institute,  and  for  that  purpose  are  anxious  to  buy  back 
numbers  of  magazines  to  complete  volumes,  and  any  number  of  good 
books  on  photography. 

Those  having  such  books,  bound  in  preference,  but  paper  covers  will 
do,  and  back  numbers  of  magazines  to  sell,  should  communicate  with  Mr. 
W.  L.  Wyman,  Art  Institute,  Chicago. 

Another  Restrainer. — It  is  known  that  bromide  as  a  restrainer  in 
the  developer  tends  to  hardness  by  holding  back  the  weaker  tones  or 
lighter  detail,  and  therefore  photographers  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  a  re- 
strainer that  has  just  an  opposite  action;  that  allows  the  more  delicate  de- 
tail to  come  up  while  keeping  the  density  down.  According  to  Pho- 
tography, this  has  been  found  in  the  boro-tartrate  of  potassium,  a  beauti- 
ful white  salt,  crystallizing  in  flat  scales  and  fairly  soluble  in  water.  From 
five  to  twenty  drops  of  a  lo  per  cent,  solution  of  this  should  be  added  to 
each  ounce  of  the  developer.  It  should  be  especially  useful  in  the  develop- 
ment of  shutter  exposures,  which  are  generally  under  exposed  and  tend 
to  hardness  in  the  resulting  negatives. 

Accidently  Lighted  Lantern  Slide  Plates. — Those  having  spoiled 

slide  plates  will  be  glad  to  hear,  of  the  following  method  of  restoring  them 

to  usefulness,  which  we  clip  from  The  Magic  Lantern  Journal.     It  is 

given  on  the  authority  of  R.  Defay,  and  the  first  step  is  the  making  of  the 

following  solution : 

Copper  chloride  20      grains         50  grammes. 

Potassium  bromide  2j4      "  6     '   **     . 

Water    i      ounce    1,000  bcs. 

Expose  the  plate — whether  fogged  or  only  stale— to  a  gas  flame  for 
one  or  two  minutes  at  about  a  foot  distance,  or  for  a  second  6r  two  to 
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diffused  daylight.  Then  in  orange  or  yellow  light  immerse  it  in  the  above 
solution  for  eight  or  ten  minutes.  Wash  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  run- 
ning water  and  dry  in  the  dark.  At  this  stage  the  original  bromide  plate 
has  been  transformed  into  a  chloro-bromide  plate  of  the  "gaslight"  de- 
veloping type.  Expose  for  twenty  or  thirty  seconds  to  diffused  daylight, 
or  from  two  to  five  minutes  at  about  four  inches  from  the  gas  flame. 

Several  developers  can  be  used,  such  as  hydroquinone,  metol-hydro- 
quinone,  or  eikonogen-hydroquinone.     The  formula  for  the  latter  is  as 

follows : 

Sulphite  of  soda  90  grains  200  grammes. 

Eikonogen    7  "  15 

Hydroquinone     2  **  5 

Soda  carbonate    45  "  too 

Potassium   bromide    Yi-iVz  "  1-3 

Water    i  ounce  1,000  ccs. 

Dissolve  in  the  order  given.  Fix  the  plates  in  an  acid  fixing  bath. 
This  process  is  especially  useful  in  the  case  of  large  plates,  which,  instead 
of  being  thrown  away,  can  be  made  into  very  pleasing  window  trans- 
parencies. 

It  is  so  seldom  the  courts  pass  upon  the  value  of  negatives,  that  we  are 
pleased  to  note  how  well  it  has  sustained  the  contention  of  the  maker,  who 
held  that  though  his  negatives  might  not  be  very  perfect  they  were  never- 
theless of  value.  Besides  this,  the  decision  emphasizes  the  care  necessary 
in  packing  exposed  plates  or  developed  exposures,  and  in  plainly  making 
known  the  contents  on  the  outside  of  the  package.  The  matter  refers  to 
boxes  of  negatives,  and  is  as  follows,  which  we  take  from  the  New  York 
Times:  Lieut.  Samuel  F.  Massey,  who  was  a  passenger  upon  the  steam- 
ship "Alleghany,"  of  the  Atlas  Steamship  Company,  plying  between  South 
America,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  port  of  New  York,  took  on  board  a  box 
of  photographic  negatives  and  views  in  the  harbor  of  Port  Limon,  and 
gave  them  in  charge  of  one  of  the  cabin  stewards.  The  box  was  simply 
marked  **K.  &  F.  Martel  Cognac."  It  was  an  old  brandy  case,  which  the 
lieutenant  had  utilized  as  a  receptacle  for  his  negatives.  He  had  also  with 
the  box  of  negatives  three  djemijohns  of  mineral  water,  which  he  was 
bringing  to  this  country  to  be  analyzed.  When  the  vessel  arrived,  neither 
the  box  nor  the  demijohns  could  be  found,  and  the  lieutenant  left  the 
wharf  without  them.  The  next  day  he  learned  that  the  demijohns  had 
been  found,  but  not  the  box.  He  went  several  times  to  the  wharf  during 
the  following  three  weeks,  and  was  always  told  that  the  box  was  missing. 
It  was  found,  however,  in  a  locker  in  the  forepeakof  the  ship  some  months 
after  William  E.  Wamsley,  as  assignee,  began  suit  for  its  loss.  Foiir  or 
five  boxes  of  signals  had  been  moved  to  the  locker.    They  were  old  whis- 
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key  cases,  similar  in  shape  to  the  box  of  negatives.  The  chief  officer,  who 
had  directed  them  to  be  put  there,  ordered  one  of  the  boxes  of  signals 
brought  up  to  him  on  the  bridge.  On  being  opened,  this  box  turned  out  to 
be  the  one  containing  Lieut.  Massey's  negatives.  A  dismissal  of  the  com- 
plaint on  the  first  trial  was  reversed  by  the  Appellate  Division  upon  the 
ground  that  sufficient  had  been  shown  to  require  submission  to  the  jur\'  of 
the  question  whether  the  company  had  converted  the  box  of  photographs, 
or  whether  its  excuse  for  not  delivering  it  upon  Lieut.  Massey's  demand 
was  a  sufficient  one.  A  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  on  the  second  trial  for  a 
substantial  sum  as  damages  was  lately  affirmed  by  the  Appellate  Division 
of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court,  in  an  opinion  by  Justice  Rumsey.  The 
court  held  that  though  these  articles  had  no  market  value,  the  plaintiff  was 
entitled  to  recover  as  damages  for  their  conversion  their  actual  value  to 
him.  Though  the  fact  that  the  negatives  were  not  good  ones  was  to  be 
considered,  the  jury  might  also  consider  that  "when  one  has  gone  a  long 
way  to  obtain  photographs  of  the  scenery  of  a  foreign  land  which  is  diffi- 
cult to  reach,  or  where  the  photograph  is  of  some  incident  which  is  not 
likely  to  be  repeated,  even  a  poor  representation  may  be  of  considerable 
value,  if  a  picture  can  be  printed  from  it,  because,  as  far  as.it  goes,  it  is  a 
correct  representation  of  what  occurred." 

Positives  Direct  in  the*  Camera. 

BY  professor  NAMIAS. 

DROFESSOR  NAMIAS,  as  reported  in  an  article  in  Photography, 
from  which  we  extract  the  following  method  of  producing  positives 
direct  in  the  camera,  brought  before  the  Photographic  Congress,  held  at 
Florence  last  year,  a  method  of  reducing  the  negative  by  potassium  per- 
manganate and  sulphuric  acid,  giving  the  following  formula : 

Potassium    permanganate 14  gramme. 

Commercial  sulphuric  acid i      cc. 

Water    looo      cc. 

He  adds :  The  solution  keeps  very  well,  and  can  be  used  with  negatives 
from  which  the  hypo  has  not  been  entirely  eliminated,  because  it  oxidizes 
any  traces  of  the  salt  which  may  be  left  in  the  film.  The  solution  is  poured 
on  the  negative  and  the  dish  rocked  during  immersion.  If  the  negative 
assumes  a  brown  color,  due  to  the  deposition  of  a  little  manganese  dioxide 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  permanganate,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
dip  it  for  a  few  moments  in  a  3^  to  i  per  cent,  solution  of  oxalic  acid  to 
get  rid  of  it,  and  gives  the  following  as  the  working  details  for  the  pro- 
duction of  direct  positives.  It  should  be  remembered  that  parts  may  be 
taken  for  cc.  and  grammes.    The  plate  employed  should  be  by  preference 
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not  a  very  rapid  one  (say  20^  Warnerke),  and  should  be  fully  exposed. 

It  is  developed  with  a  hydroquinone  developer  containing  at  least  seven 

grammes  of  potassium  bromide  to  the  litre,  three  grains  to  the  ounce. 

Development  must  be  pushed  as  far  as  possible  without  giving  rise  to  fog. 

The  plate  is  then  rinsed  in  water  and  placed  in  the  acidified  permanganate 

solution,  which  ought  to  be  twice  as  strong  as  that  used  in  the  usual  way 

for  reducing.    In  this  bath  the  silver  forming  the  image  rapidly  dissolves, 

and  the  plate  takes  a  brownish  tint  in  consequence  of  manganese  dioxide 

being  deposited.    This  can  be  removed  by  treatment  with  oxalic  acid,  as 

already  pointed  out.    These  operations  (subsequent  to  development)  can 

be  performed  in  daylight.    In  this  way  a  positive  in  which  the  image  is 

composed  of  silver  bromide  is  obtained,  and  this  must  be  blackened  by 

means  of  development.    This  is  not  easy  to  do,  although  it  is  generally 

regarded  as  of  little  importance.    The  silver  bromide  after  treatment  to 

dissolve  the  reduced  silver  does  not  respond  readily  to  the  action  of  the 

developer.    I  have  succeeded,  however,  in  getting  over  this  difficulty  by 

employing  a  solution  of  metol  with  caustic  alkali,  the  following  being  the 

bath  which  answers  well  in  my  hands : 

Metol    10  grammes. 

Sodium    sulphite 20 

Potassium   hydrate 10 

Water    1000  cc. 

Development  in  this  solution  can  be  done  in  daylight.  It  takes  place 
very  rapidly,  and  yields  a  good  black  colon  When  necessary  a  little  for- 
malin can  be  added  to  prevent  frilling. 


It 
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BY  EVA  LAWRENCE  WATSON. 

(Read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia.) 

'THE  February  Wall  Display  of  photographs  by  Gertrude  Kasebier 
*  reminds  us  that  photography,  considering  its  only  dawning  recogni- 
tion as  a  fine  art,  is  fortunate  in  being  able  to  hold  up  a  few  masters — ^and 
six  names,  which  I  place  without  question  at  the  head  of  the  list,  is  not  a 
small  number.*  Indeed,  it  is  to  these  names  that  we  owe  its  recognition. 
They  mark  the  epoch  in  America.  A  number  of  others  are  following  on 
this  programme  of  photographic  performance  whose  achievements  bear 
the  stamp  of  originality,  and  promise  much  for  the  future.  Among  the?e 
six  Mrs.  Kasebier  holds  a  peculiar  place,  as  the  one  woman — and  if  I  am 
not  mistaken  the  first  one  whose  original  object  was  the  making  of  pictures 
irrespective  of  medium — who  chose  the  camera,  not  first,  but  finally,  as  the 
tool  by  which  she  could  best  give  shape  to  ideas  crowding  an  imagination 
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to  overflowing,  and  to  an  intensity  of  feeling  which  must  find  many  ex- 
pressions. Probably  a  volume  could  even  now  be  collected  of  comments 
and  criticisms  on  her  work.  No  one  else  has  called  forth  such  enthusiastic 
admiration  and  wonder,  not  only  for  the  achievements  of  the  camera,  but 
for  the  creation  of  pictures — touching  so  many  sides  of  life,  so  full  of 
beauty,  strength,  grace  and  fenderness. 

If  there  is  any  way  of  distinguishing  a  woman's  work  of  the  first  order 
from  a  man's  it  is  by  the  treatment  of  a  great  theme,  never  exhausted — 
that  of  the  mother  and  child.  Mrs.  Kasebier,  by  giving  fullest  expression 
to  her  motive,  the  glorification  of  motherhood,  has  shown  the  breadth  of 
her  nature  as  well  as  the  depths  of  the  passion,  the  tenderness  and  the  rev- 
erence of  the  relation  of  mother  to  child. 

In  all  her  varied  treatments  of  this  subject  it  is  always  there.  "The 
Manger*'  is  imbued  with  it ;  the  most  commonplace  and  conventional  sur- 
roundings of  a  modern  home  cannot  disguise  it.  One  picture,  which 
seems  to  me  the  greatest,  tells  or  repeats  its  story  through  the  unconscious 
expression  of  wonder  and  awe  on  the  face  of  the  older  child,  leaning  on 
the  lap  of  his  mother/ who  is  holding  in  her  arm  an  infant.  Everyone,  no 
doubt,  has  noticed  this  feeling  shown  by  little  children  aboul:  the  mystery 
of  life. 

As  a  woman,  I  would  like  to  pay  Mrs.  Kasebier  the  fullest  tribute,  be- 
cause she  has  proved  to  the  world,  by  her  breadth  and  stren.gth — not  miss- 
ing the  tenderness  and  sweetness  of  feeling — that  a  woman's  work  can  be 
so  great  as  to  disguise  her  personality.  She  has  recently  made  a  portrait 
of  a  father  and  daughter  which  assures  us  that  she  has  not  even  yet 
reached  the  limit  of  her  range,  and  has,  I  believe,  touched  another  and  a 
new  note. 

The  influence  of  an  exhibition  of  such  work  cannot  well  be  estimated 
at  present.  Students  of  photographv  require  standards  and  inspiration,  as 
well  as  students  of  painting  who  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  painters  and 
work  under  the  influence  of  great  paintings. 

If  Mrs.  Kasebier  herself  had  not  lived  several  years  of  such  life  before 
she  thought  of  photography,  probably  she  would  not  have  developed  to 
such  keenness  the  instinct  to  recoc^nize  and  seize,  on  the  moment,  the 
never- to-be-repeated  opportunity,  of  which  No.  115  of  her  exhibit  in  the 
Philadelphia  Salon  of  1898  is  an  exquisite  example. 


THE  AMERICAN  LANTERN  SLIDE  INTERCHANGE. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  season  in  December,  1899,  the  Interchange  has  re- 
ceived another  accession  to  membership,  the  Pittsburg  Academy  of  Science  and 
Art  having  entered  and  submitted  a  set  of  slides  of  good  quality. 

In  January  last  the  1896  Photography  prize  slides  were  received  from  the  editor 
of  Photography,  Coventry,  England,  and'  are  much  appreciated  by  the  different  clubs 
where  exhibited.  In  April  a  new  French  set  was  received  for  circulation  from  the 
Photographic  Society  of  the  North  of  France,  and  is  an  improvement  over  the 
previous  sets  sent.  Clubs  thinking  of  entering  the  Interchange  for  the  season  be- 
ginning in  the  fall  of  1900  should  address  inquiries  to  F.  C.  Beach,  361  Broadway. 
New  York. 
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New  Photo-Chromoscopic  Apparatus. 

BV  FRED  E.  IVES. 

(Read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia,) 

A  GROWING  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  photo-chromoscopic 
*^  color  photography  abroad  is  shown  by  the  frequent  announcement 
of  alleged  new  photo-chromoscopes  and  trichromatic  cameras  in  the  for- 
eign photographic  periodicals.  The  present  activity  is  no  less  significant 
because  it  has  failed  to  evolve  any  real  improvements.  Without  a  single 
exception  the  new  viewing  devices  contain  features  which  had  already 
been  patented  by  me,  yet  not  one  of  them  which  rises  to  the  dignity  of  be- 
ing a  true  photo-cliromoscope  has  ever  reached  the  stage  of  commercial 
manufacture,  and  not  one  has  shown  a  larger  or  more  perfect  image  or  by 
simpler  means.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  it  is  an  optical  impossibility 
to  improve  upon  the  Kromskop  image  by  any  means,  or  to  obtain  the  same 
result  by  simpler  means;  and  by  every  other  construction  that  has  been 
proposed  important  features  are  sacrificed.  Simple  as  it  is,  however,  it  can 
never  be  made  a  cheap  instrument.  The  construction  of  a  perfect  photo- 
chromoscope  calls  for  such  perfect  and  special  materials,  and  so  much  spe- 
cial knowledge,  skill  and  experience,  that  to  have  realized  the  conditions  of 
successful  commercial  manufacture  is  an  achievement  which  I  have  good 
reason  to  be  proud  of. 

A  true  photo-chromoscope  cannot  have  fewer  optical  parts  than  the 
Kromskop,  but  it  is  possible  to  have  fewer  material  parts  and  simpler  con- 
struction if  we  can  afford  to  sacrifice  something  for  it;  and  here,  again,  I 
have  achieved  a  success  in  a  monocular  instrument  which  sacrifices  noth- 
ing but  size  of  image. 

"The  Miniature  Kromskop"  is  the  name  I  have  given  to  a  photo- 
chromoscope  which  is  smaller  and  simpler  in  construction  and  less  costly 
than  the  Junior  Kromskop,  and  takes  a  kromogram  which  is  also  cheaper, 
because  it  is  made  on  a  single  piece  of  glass. 

The  Miniature  Kromskop  shows  a  small  picture  as  perfectly  as  the 
"Junior"  Kromskqp  shows  a  larger  one,  the  apparent  area  being  about  as  i 
is  to  4. 

In  order  to  blend  and  register  three  images  which  are  on  one  plate, 
without  considerable  complication  of  apparatus,  the  positive  images  are 
inclined  to  the  axis  of  vision,  and  the  consequent  foreshortening  and  dis- 
tortion of  the  image  is  corrected  by  a  new  prism-lens  combination  which  I 
worked  out  expressly  for  this  purpose.  This  combination  not  only  cor- 
rects the  foreshortening  and  distortion,  but  at  the  same  time  focuses  and 
magnifies  the  image,  which  is  sharp  and  clear  from  center  to  edge. 
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The  Miniature  Kromskop  completes  the  series  of  viewing  devices  for 
composite  color  photography  with  three  images,  it  being  impossible  to  sur- 
pass the  performance  of  the  Stereo.  Kromskop  by  any  means,  or  to  equal  it 
by  any  simpler  means,  and  equally  impossible  to  make  an  efficient  instru- 
ment of  simpler  construction  than  the  Miniature. 

The  Miniature  Kromskop  can  be  used  at  a  window,  like  the  Stereo, 
and  Junior  Kromskops,  and  is  adapted  for  artificial  illumination  by  means 
of  an  attachment  carrying  a  convex  lens,  in  front  of  which,  at  a  distance  of 
twelve  inches,  is  placed  a  suitable  source  of  light,  preferably  a  Welsbach 
incandescent  gas  light,  with  a  special  white  mantle,  which  is  now  made  to 
order  for  such  purposes. 

Photographs  for  the  Miniature  Kromskop  can  be  made  on  2^  x  6>4- 
inch  plates,  with  a  special  "multiple  back"  (one  plate,  three  exposure) 
camera,  and  the  pictures  made  in  the  regular  Kromskop  cameras  can  be 
used  in  it  by  mountjng  them  to  register  on  a  cardboard  frame. 

Many  years  ago  Louis  Ducos  Du  Hauron  devised  ingenious  though 
imperfect  cameras  intended  to  facilitate  the  operation  of  the  then  undevel- 
oped process  of  trichromatic  photography  by  making  the  exposures  from 
one  point  of  view  at  one  time,  but  on  three  separate  plates,  occupying  dif- 
ferent planes,  and  quite  a  number  of  patents  for  such  cameras  have  been 
taken  out  by  others  since.  I  realized  and  demonstrated  the  theoretical 
conditions  of  success  in  such  color  photography^  in  1888.  It  was,  however, 
left  for  me  to  point  out  the  importance  of  going  a  step  further,  and  making 
the  three  images  of  the  color  record  identical  in  size  and  perspective,  from 
one  point  of  view  and  at  one  exposure,  on  a  single  plate.  So  far  as  I  know, 
nobody  except  myself  has  ever  devised  a  camera  competent  to  do  this.*  I 
have  patented  two  "single  plate"  cameras,  and  devised  others.  The  first  of 
these  (1892)  disposed  the  images  in  trefoil,  to  suit  my  earliest  form  of 
photo-chromoscope,  and  the  second  (1895)  disposed  of  them  so  as  to  fill 
up  a  rectangular  plate  either  as  a  single  set  or  in  stereoscopic  pairs.  Hun- 
dreds of  negatives  have  been  made  with  these  cameras,  and  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  devise  more  efficient  apparatus  for  the  purpose.  They  are,  how- 
ever, complicated,  costly,  and  delicate  of  adjustment,  which  puts  them  out 
of  court  for  the  amateur  who  wishes  to  go  in  for  color  photography  with  a 
moderate  investment. 

I  have  myself  devised  and  patented  several  one-exposure,  three-plate 
cameras,  and  one  which  I  patented  within  a  year  past  is  a  marvel  of  sim- 

♦  Louis  Ducos  Du  Hauron  has  recently  produced  a  kind  of  toy  camera  which 
employs  a  single  plate,  but  the  images  are  made  from  three  points  of  view,  one  be- 
hind another  (optically),  and  are  therefore  not  identical  in  size  and  perspective 
unless  the  objects  photographed  are  very  distant  ones;  and  even  this  device  contains 
features  which  I  patented  years  ago. — F.  E.  I. 
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plicity ;  but  after  years  of  practical  experience  I  have  definitely  abandoned 
the  three-plate  idea,  and  shall  hereafter  only  use  and  produce  "one-plate, 
one-exposure"  cameras,  by  which  the  operation  of  Kromskop  photography 
is  reduced  to  the  simplicity  of  ordinary  stereoscopic  photc^raphy. 

A  device  of  my  invention  makes  it  possible  to  produce  such  cameras 
which  can  safely  be  placed  in  the  hands  even  of  "button-pressers,"  and  also 
to  make  a  one-plate,  one-exposure  camera  having  sufficient  lens  aperture  to 
make  portraits  in  the  studio— something  which  was  never  before  possible. 

This  device  is  merely  the  introduction  of  a  block  of  glass  in  the  path  of 
the  rays  which  go  to  form  the  outer  images  on  the  plate,  by  which  the  focal 
point  is  extended  as  much  as  it  is  displaced  laterally  from  the  axis  of  the 
lens.  For  instance,  if  the  centers  of  the  outer  images  on  the  plate  are  two 
inches  from  the  center  of  the  middle  image,  and  the  displacement  is  at 
right  angles,  the  cones  of  rays  for  the  outer  images  must  be  stretched  out 
and  the  focal  point  extended  two  inches,  and  this  is  accomplished  by  intro- 
ducing in  the  path  of  the  ray  a  block  of  clear  glass  which  should  be  six 
inches  long  if  the  refractive  index  of  the  glass  is  1.5.  According  to  the 
construction  of  the  camera,  this  glass  may  be  either  one  rectangular  piece, 
or  several,  or  may  be  in  prismatic  form.  One  camera,  in  which  I  employ 
two  compound  prisms  only,  without  transparent  reflectors,  has  fewer  parts 
and  adjustments  than  any  three-plate  camera  ever  devised,  and  is  no  more 
liable  to  get  out  of  order  than  a  Kodak.  It  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  no 
simpler  camera  will  ever  be  devised  for  producing  three  images  on  one 
plate,  from  one  point  of  view. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Ives  for  the  following  illustrations  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  apparatus  referred  to  in  his  paper : 

KROMSKOP  VIEW  CAMERA. 

A  is  a  single  achromatic  lens  which  is  focused  by  a  sliding  tube  or  rack 
and  pinion  in  front  of  a  diaphragm  aperture  at  B,  and  forms  an  image  at 

C.    F  and  G  are  prisms,  the  inner 


^?m^$S^^*.^S5^  ^^^^i^^^^^SSSS^'S^ 
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edges  of  which  partly  cover  the 
square  diaphragm  at  B,  which 
then  appears  from  the  front  as 
three  juxtaposed  slits.  The  por- 
tions of  light  entering  the  prisms 
are  twice  reflected,  forming  im- 
ages at  D  and  E,  which,  owing  to 
the  greater  distance  from  B  to  D 
and  E  than  from  B  to  C,  would  be 
much  larger  and  out  of  focus,  but 
for  the  fact  that  the  higher  refrac- 
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tive  index  of  the  glass' prisms  as  compared  with  air  extends  the  focal  point, 
and  makes  all  the  images  identical  both  in  size  and  focus.  The  exact  size 
and  shape  of  the  prisms  is  determined  by  mathematical  computation  so  as 
to  secure  the  performance  of  both  functions  at  once. 

MINIATURE  KROMSKOP. 

G,  B  and  R  are  green,  blue  and  red  glasses,  in  front  of  which  the  cor- 
responding images  of  the  Kromo- 
,  gram  are  placed.  C  is  a  silvered 
mirror,  and  D  and  E  are  colored 
glass  "transparent  reflectors." 
The  dotted  lines  R',  B',  G',  show 
the  angle  at  which  the  images  are 
viewed.  F  is  a  prismatic  lens, 
which  partly  corrects  the  fore- 
shortening and  distortion  due  to 
the  angle  of  vision,  and  H  is  a 
prism  which  completes  the  correc- 
tion of  perspective  and  at  the  same 
time  corrects  the  chromatic  defect 
introduced   by  the  prismatic  lens.     1   is  the  position  of  the  eye. 


Contribution  Box. 

REDUCING  THE   NEGATIVE. 

I  T  does  not  seem  to  be  so  well  known  as  it  ought  to  be  that  when  a 
*  negative,  after  fixing,  is  found  to  be  just  a  little  too  dense,  it  may  be 
sufficiently  reduced  by  simply  leaving  it  exposed  to  the  air  without  wash- 
ing. Of  course,  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  dry,  or  the  hypo  to  crystallize, 
but  that  is  easily  prevented  by  an  occasional  dip  into  the  fixing  solution. 
Just  how  long  between  the  dips  will  depend  on  the  temperature  and  the 
hygrometric  state  of  the  atmosphere,  but  I  have  kept  negatives  all  the  way 
from  ten  minutes  to  two  hours  before  getting  sufficient  reduction,  but 
never  failed  to  get  it  in  this  way.  J.  R.  Patterson. 

CONTROL  IN   printing  OUT  PAPER. 

Photographers,  those  worthy  of  the  name,  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  there  are  few  negatives  the  prints  from  which  cannot  be  improved 
by  some  kind  of  modification,  dodging,  faking,  or  by  whatever  name  the 
method  of  improvement  may  be  known. 

Control  in  development  of  the  print  has  hitherto  been  confined,  mainly, 
at  least,  to  platinum  paper,  but  by  the  following  method  any  kind  of  silver 
print  may  be  brought  under  subjection,  and  almost  any  desired  result  ob- 
tained :  ' 
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I  keep  in  stock  the  well  known  copper-bromide  solution,  consisting  of 
sulphate  of  copper  i  ounce,  bromide  of  potassium  half  an  ounce,  water  10 
ounces;  sometimes  using  it  the  full  strength,  and  at  others  reducing  it 
with  2,  3,  or  4  parts  of  water,  the  strength  being  regulated  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  print. 

Printing  is  carried  deeper  than  for  ordinary  treatment,  and  the  print 
well  washed,  and  then  placed  in  the  copper-bromide  or  bleaching  solu- 
tion, and  allowed  to  remain  there  till  the  image  completely  disappears.  It 
is  again  well  washed  and  laid  on  a  plate  of  glass  considerably  larger  than 
itself,  and  redeveloped  with  any  of  the  ordinary  developing  solutions,  and 
it  is  here  that  the  control  comes  in. 

I  have  used  ortol,  metol,  hydroquinone,  adurol  and  tolidol  with  equal 
success,  but  with  pyrogallol  there  is  a  tendency  to  stain  or  color  the  whites. 
In  any  case  a  somewhat  larger  dose  of  bromide  seems  a  necessity,  as  it 
slows  the  action,  which  is  an  improvement;  the  longer  the*time  taken  the 
warmer  the  color,  although  the  print  may  be  toned  to  any  of  the  usual 
colors  in  the  usual  way. 

Development  is  conducted  exactly  as  described  by  J.  T.  Keiley  in  the 
April  number  of  Camera  Notes  (see  page  221),  except  that  mercury  is  not 
included,  and,  after  a  little  practice  it  comes  astonishingly  easy  to  make  ex- 
cellent work,  and  there  is  about  it  a  degree  of  pleasure,  a  feeling  of  per- 
sonal interest  in  it,  altogether  unknown  with  prints  produced  in  the  or- 
dinary way.  Mary  W.  Cortwright. 

Simili-Platine  Paper. 

MOTWITHSTANDING  the  variety,  the  good  quality,  and  the  cheap- 

ness  of  the  printing  papers  on  the  market,  there  will  always  be 

those  who  like  to  prepare  their  own,  and  for  such,  the  formula  given  at 

a  recent  meeting  of  the  Association  Beige  for  the  preparation  and  use  of 

a  paper  with  the  above  name  is  well  worth  a  place  in  their  note  book.    It 

is  a  modification  of  the  well  known,  although  not  so  well  as  it  deserves, 

Kallitype,  and  when  toned  with  platinum  as  recommended,  gives  prints 

of  exquisite  beauty. 

The  sensitizing  solution  is  as  follows : 

Ferric  oxalate 15  grammes 

Acid  oxalic 3  •• 

Silvernitrate 3  ** 

Water 100 

This  is  said  to  be  sufficient  to  coat  a  dozen  sheets  of  24  x  20  inches. 

The  paper  may  be  pinned  on  to  a  board  and  coated  in  the  usual  way  by 

brush  or  sponge,  or,  where  large  quantities  are  to  be  prepared  it  may  be 

floated,  and  in  either  case  it  should  be  dried  as  quickly  as  possible.    To 
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keep  the  image  as  much  as  possible  on  the  surface  it  is  advisable  to  size 

the  pap)er  with  a  solution  of  arrowroot  or  gelatine,  or  perhaps,  better  still, 

a  mixture  of  both. 

Printing  is  continued  till  the  image  is  distinctly  but  faintly  visible,  and 

development  is  by  immersion  in  the  following  solution ; 

Borax 60  grammes 

Rochelle  salt  (sodium  potassio-tart ) 60       ** 

Water 1000     c.c. 

To  secure  greater  contrast  and  purity  in  the  whites  a  few  drops  of  a 
10  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  bichromate  may  be  added. 

After  development,  which  should  occupy  about  six  or  eight  minutes, 
the  print  should  be  washed  in  several  changes  of  water,  immersed  for 
five  minutes  in  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  ammonia,  and  then  washed  in  six 
or  eight  changes  of  water. 

Should  a  platinum  tone  be  desired  the  following  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose admirably: 

Potassium  chloro-platinite i  gramme 

Acid  citric 10        •* 

Sodium  cbloride  (common  salt) 10        " 

Water 1000      c.c. 

The  print  should  be  immersed  in  this  before  immersion  in  the  solution 
of  ammonia,  and  when  the  desired  color  is  reached  washed  in  several 
changes  of  water,  then  in  ammonia,  and  lastly  washed  as  before  recom- 
mended. 

Those  not  accustomed  to  employ  the  metric  system  may  think  of 
**parts'*  instead  of  grammes  and  cubic  centimetres,  and  in  this  formula  5 
grains  may  conveniently  be  taken  as  the  part 

Words  From  the  Watch  Tower. 

BY  WATCHMAN. 

^^  JV/l  OVING  Figures"  still  keep  moving,  and  methods  for  their  produc- 
*  *  tion  get  simpler  and  simpler.  The  latest  is  the  Kammatograph,  a 
"moving  figures  at  your  ain  fireside"  arrangement,  that  has  just  been  put 
on  the  British  market.  Instead  of  a  long  celluloid  film  this  has  a  circular 
plate  of  glass  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  coated  with  the  sensitive  emulsion. 
This  is  placed  in  the  camera  and  whirled  round  behind  a  lens  and  suitable 
shutter.  From  the  negative  so  obtained  a  positive  is  made  by  contact 
printing,  and  it  and  the  whirling  arrangement  is  placed  before  the  lantern, 
and  there  you  are.  Marion  &  Co.,  of  London,  are  the  trade  agents,  but  I 
think  we  have  already  heard  of  something  of  the  same  kind  on  this  side. 

The  United  States  Patent  Office  has  one  advantage  over  that  of  Great 
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Britain,  it  tries  at  least  to  prevent  its  people  from  throwing  away  their 
money  for  that  which  is  naught,  while  the  other  takes  all  that  is  offered.  A 
case  in  point  is  reported  and  illustrated  in  a  recent  number  of  The  British 
Journal  It  is  a  "collapsible  dark  room,"  patented  by  A.  E.  Anderson  and 
the  X.  Chair  Patent  Company,  and  it  is  in  every  respect  the  old  and  well 
known  "Smart's  Tent,"  in  which  I  have  developed  many  a  plate  in  the  wet 
collodion  times.  If  memory  is  not  at  fault,  it  was  made  by  Murray  & 
Heath,  and  was  most  perfect  in  all  its  details. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  some  time  ago  there  was  considerable  talk 
about  Dr.  Sell's  three  color  process ;  how  it  had  been  sold  to  a  syndicate, 
and  how,  as  it  differed  so  little  from  processes  already  known,  the  syndi- 
cate rather  than  the  process  had  been  subjected  to  the  commercial  transac- 
tion. Readers  who  are  up  in  the  various  methods  may  judge  as  to  that, 
and  also  as  to  its  value,  by  a  perusal  of  his  specification,  which  I  clip  from 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography. 

DR.    SELLERS    PROCESS   FOR    PHOTOGRAPHS   ON    FLEXIBLE   SLTPPORTS. 

(No.  4290  of  1899.) 

The  following  is  Dr.  Selle's  own  description :  "I  take  a  rigid  water- 
proof plane  of  desired  size,  for  instance,  a  glass  plate,  preferably  somewhat 
larger  than  the  finished  print  is  to  be  by  at  least  half  an  inch  each  way. 
One  surface  of  this  plate  I  coat  around  the  edges  to  a  width  of,  say,  a 
quarter  of  an  inch,  with  a  solution  of  gelatine  of,  for  instance,  10  per 
cent,  strength.  I  now  take  a  sheet  of  paper,  one  side  of  which,  at  least, 
should  be  covered  with  a  waterproofing  material,  and,  after  cutting  it  to 
the  size  of  the  glass  plate,  I  place  it  on  top  of  the  latter  (a  waterproofed 
side  being  uppermost),  applying  pressure  so  that  the  edges  of  the  paper 
may  adhere  firmly  to  the-gelatine  on  the  plass,  care  being  had  to  expel  any 
air  from  between  the  paper  and  the  glass  plate.  If  a  non-waterproofed 
paper  is  used,  then  the  latter  should  be  cut  slightly  smaller  than  the  glass, 
and  should  be  placed  for  a  few  mintftes  in  water  prior  to  being  put  on  the 
glass  support.  The  paper  being  quite  dry,  and  adhering  to  the  glass 
plate,  I  cover  it  with  a  thin  layer  of  an  impervious  material,  which  is  as 
transparent  as  possible,  for  instance,  collodion.  On  this  film,  when  dry, 
I  spread  a  very  thin  layer  of  plain  bichromated  gelatine,  and  allow  it  to 
dry.  I  then  expose  this  plate  to  the  action  of  light  under  either  of  the 
three  negatives,  say,  for  instance,  the  'red'  negative.  The  transferring 
of  the  image  from  the  negative  to  the  paper  beneath  it,  i.  e,,  the  printing, 
having  been  accomplished,  the  plate  is  washed  in  cold  water,  and  is  then 
placed  in  a  bath  consisting  of  the  appropriate  solution  of,  for  example  (if 
the  *red'  negative  was  used  first),  5  per  cent,  methyl  blue,  until  the 
image  is  fully  developed.  The  plate  is  then  taken  out  of  the  bath  and 
allowed  to  dry.  When  quite  dry,  the  aforesaid  coating  operations  with 
collodion  and  bichromated  gelatine  (which  are  here  termed  'sensitizing') 
are  repeated.     The  plate  is  then   printed   under  another  negative,   for 
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instance,  the  *green'  negative,  then  washed,  and  placed  in  a  bath  con- 
sisting of  the  appropriate  solution,  say  a  3  per  cent,  solution  of  fuchsin 
(red)  until  the  image  is  fully  developed.  I  thus  have  the  red  image  on 
top  of  the  blue  image.  The  plate,  after  drying,  is  sensitized  for  the  third 
and  last  time;  it  is  then  printed  under  the  'blue'  negative,  washed  and 
developed  in  a  bath  consisting,  for  instance,  of  a  7J^  per  cent,  solution  of 
helianthin  (yellow).  When  dry,  the  photographic  color  print  on  paper 
is  finished :  it  is  then  cut  all  round  within  the  edges  of  the  gelatine,  which 
was  applied  to  the  glass  as  first  mentioned.  The  paper  carrying  the  print 
will  then  come  clear  off  the  glass,  and  can  be  mounted  like  any  ordinary 
photograph.  The  super-imposition  of  the  three  negatives  during  the  three 
printings  is  easily  accomplished  for  the  second  and  third  negatives  by 
holding  the  plate  up  to  the  light,  and  making  the  contours  on  the  negative 
coincide  with  the  contours  of  the  image  on  the  plate  beneath  it :  the  plate 
and  negative  are  then,  during  printing,  held  together  by  means  of  strong 
spring  clips,  instead  of  being  placed  in  a  printing  frame.  In  case  where 
thick  opaque  paper  is  used,  it  is  desirable,  as  is  done  in  multi-color  print- 
ing, to  make  corresponding  register  marks  on  the  negatives,  which  will 
become  subsequently  reproduced  on  the  positives,  and  serve  to  remove  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  a  true  register." 


Our  Portfolio. 

Communications  for  the  editors,  pictures  foi  criticism  (only  one  print  at  a  time),  and  appa* 
ratus  and  material  for  examination,  should  be  sent  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Center,  N.  Y. 

868.  T.  C.  Keys. — "Our  Pets"  is  an  excellent  photograph,  nearly  true  in  its 
values,  and  what  is  rarer  still,  with  a  fine  play  of  light  and  shade  in  the  white  dress. 
As  a  picture  it  has  many  faults,  all  of  which  you  may  easily  remedy  in  future.  It 
should  have  been  an  upright  instead  of  oblong,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  useless 
matter  on  each  side.  The  girl  should  have  been  giving  her  attention  to  the  dog 
instead  of  looking  at  the  camera,  and  the  background  should  not  have  had  so  many 
distracting  lines,  both  vertical  and  horizontal.  Such  repetition  would  spoil  any 
picture.  Keep  all  these  in  mind  when  you  try  again,  and  don't  print  on  glossy 
paper.  You  will  do  good  work  when  you  think  over  it  a  little  more.  This  will 
be  improved  by  trimming  ^n  inch  from  the  right  and  three-quarters  from  the 
left.  We  would  suggest  that  in  trying  again  you  should  make  the  child  and  the  dog 
look  at  each  other. 

869.  F.  B.  Olmstead. — "Winter"  is  a  very  pleasing  little  picture,  one  of  the 
best  of  its  class  that  we  have  seen  for  some  time.  Subject  and  arrangement  arc 
good,  and  so  is  the  photography,  and  the  latter  would  have  been  a  little  better  had 
the  development  not  been  carried  quite  so  far,  the  negative  being  just  a  little  too 
dense.  The  only  real  fault  is  that  the  road  leads  into  the  middle  of  the  print,  in- 
stead of  out  of  it,  as  is  the  better  way.     It  is  full  of  suggestion.     See  page  205. 

870.  Harry  Fansley. — "Ice  Boat"  is  good,  and  would  have  been  better  of  a 
little  longer  exposure,  long  enough  to  have  given  the  necessary  detail  in  the 
figures.     See  page  206. 

871.  W.  S.  Johnston. — "The  Broken  Dam"  is  a  good  subject  well  selected, 
and  from  the  best  point  of  view;  but  the  photography  is  just  about  as  bad  as  bad 
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can  be.  The  sky  is  white  paper,  and  the  water  as  black  as  the  sky  is  white.  With 
three  or  four  times  the  exposure  it  might  have  been  made  a  fine  picture  as  well  as  a 
good  photograph. 

872.  E.  W.  Hanson. — The  unnamed  print,  a  path  through  the  woods  in 
winter,  is  fairly  good,  but  might  easily  have  be^n  better.  The  sky  is  unnaturally 
white,  and  the  heavy  mass  of  fence  on  the  left  is  far  from  picturesque.  The 
wintry  feeling  is  well  conveyed,  and  the  snow  is  better  than  usually  rendered,  but  a 
trodden  path  would  have  given  life  where  all  is  still,  and  longer  exposure  would 
have  given  truer  values. 

873.  A.  Emerine^  Jr. — ''Fortune  Telling."  This  is  an  excellent  rendering  of 
an  amusement  that  was  popular  among  young  ladies  of  the  olden  time,  but  that 
we  fear  is  now  passing  away.  A  young  lady  seated  at  the  tea  table  earnestly 
examining  the  "grounds"  in  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  and  with  an  expression  ad- 
mirably suited  to  her  occupation.  Pose,  arrangement  and  lighting  are  all  just  as 
they  should  be,  and,  as  if  to  emphasize  the  period  when  such  fortune  telling  was 
most  popular,  a  model  has  been  selected  who  has  the  good  sense  not  to  cut  her 
hair  in  front  and  arrange  it  like  the  front  of  a  Scotch  terrier,  but  in  the  good  old 
way,  keep  it  long  and  part  it  in  the  middle.  It  is  a  charming  little  picture  from 
every  point  of  view,  and  of  truer  values  than  anything  that  we  have  seen  for  some 
time. 

874.  E.  M.  Miller. — "Waiting"  is  a  good  example  of  the  "record  of  fa'ct"^ 
phase  of  photography,  and  one  that  shows  that  even  the  reproduction  of  things  as 
they  are  may  have  true  pictorial  effect.  A  horse  standing  at  a  gate  as  the  shades 
of  evening  approach,  showing  his  expectation  of  being  taken  home  to  the  supper 
that  he  knows  is  waiting;  a  foreground  with  ruts  leading  up  to  the  objective  point, 
the  low  tone  of  the  whole  indicating  the  close  of  the  day,  all  join  together  in  making 
a  picture  that  is  charming,  even  although  the  definition  is  such  as,  in  the  opinion 
of  some  that  we  look  up  to,  is  inimical  to  true  pictorial  effect.    We  shall  reproduce  it. 

875.  E.  A.  Sheldon. — "In  the  Face  of  the  Storm."  There  is  not  in  this  one 
single  feature- as  it  should  be.  It  is  a  marine  subject,  a  tug  towing  a  scow,  and 
the  title  is  a  misnomer,  there  being  but  a  gentle  ripple  on  the  water,  and  nothing 
to  indicate  other  than  a  quiet,  peaceful  day.  Even  the  vessels  themselves  are 
represented  as  at  rest,  there  being  nothing  to  show  that  they  are  moving,  not  a 
vestige  of  smoke  or  steam.  Then,  the  sky  line  is  in  the  center,  the  weakest  part 
of  the  composition,  and  where  it  should  never  be,  unless  for  some  good  reason; 
and  worse  still,  the  vessels  are  represented  as  being  right  up  to  that  line  without 
a  trace  of  water  beyond  them.  The  exposure  has  been  so  much  too  short  that  to 
get  detail  in  the  vessels  development  has  been  pushed  till  the  water,  except  in  the 
trough  of  the  ripples,  is  far  too  white. 

By  waiting  till  smoke  issued  from  the  funnel  you  would  have  got  an  indication 
of  motion;  trimming  about  a  third  from  the  water  would  have  placed  the  sky  line 
where  it  should  be;  a  diflferetit  point  of  view  would  have  shown  a  middle  distance 
of  water  behind  the  vessels;  and  a  larger  stop,  say,  ft 20^  with  the  same  exposure, 
would  have  enabled  you  to  get  the  necessary  detail  before  the  water  in  the  negative 
was  quite  opaque. 

876.  C.  W.  Garrett. — "Along  the  Wabash."  In  this  the  photography  and 
subject  are  good,  but  the  effect  is  sadly  marred  by  the  sky  line  having  been  placed 
in  the  middle,  and  a  consequent  excess  of  uninteresting  foreground.  The  lens 
should  have  been  pointed  a  little  lower.    Trimming  off  half  an  inch  from  the  fore- 
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ground  improves  this.     The  sky  line  should  never  be  in  the  middle  without  some 
good  reason,  which  is  not  in  this. 

877.  G.  Berdge. — "The  Ohio  Canal."  The  photographic  technique  is  good  in 
this  also,  but  it  has  two  serious  faults.  Considering  the  canal  and  the  path  as  one, 
the  point  of  view  is  the  middle  of  tfie  road,  and  the  jroad  ends  in  the  middle  of  the 
distance,  a  mechanical  arrangement  far  from  pleasing.  Then  the  lens  has  been 
of  far  too  short  focus  for  this  kind  of  view,  the  perspective  being  apparently  so 
violent  that  canal  and  path  reach  a  vanishing  point  at  about  a  third  of  the  distance 
of  their  width.  For  subjects  of  this  kind,  until  you  get  a  lens  of  a  much  longer 
focus,  you  should  confine  yourself  to  the  upright  form  of  picture. 

878.  D.  L.  Earnest. — "Uncle  Jimmy"  is  an  excellent  portrait  of  the  profes- 
sional order,  but  made  too  mechanical  by  the  obtrusive  ends  of  the  back  of  the 
chain  one  on  each  shoulder.  The  technique  is  perfect;  worthy  of  more  artistic 
thought  than  this  has  got. 

879.  W.  H.  Baldwin,  Jr. — It  is  evident  that  you  do  not  read  the  instruction  at 
the  head  of  this  column,  or  you  would  not  have  sent  five  prints  instead  of  one.  We 
have  selected  for  notice  "Passaic  Falls,"  and  have  to  say  of  it  that  the  point  of  view 
has  been  well  chosen,  giving  the  best  idea  of  the  falls  in  combination  with  a 
part  of  the  town  beyond  that  we  have  as  yet  seen.  Beyond  that,  however,  we  have 
no  word  of  commendation,  as  the  exposure  has  been  far  too  short.  The  falling 
water  is  fairly  well  suggested,  but  everything  else  is  simply  black  paper.  You  must 
give  three  or  four  times  as  long,  expose  only  in  very  much  better  light,  or  get  a  lens 
working  at  a  much  larger  aperture. 

880.  J.  E.  Lynch. — "Over  the  Hill"  is  a  fine  subject  with  a  charming  sky, 
although  as  photographed  foreground  and  sky  are  hardly  suited  to  each  other. 
Foreground  and  tree  suggest  the  shades  of  evening  darkness,  while  sky  and  road- 
way are  bathed  in  noonday  light.  The  tree  on  the  left  is  as  black  as  paper  can  be 
made,  while  the  road  on  the  right  is  unnaturally  white,  a  result  partly  of  unsuitable 
lighting,  and  partly  of  under  exposure.  The  point  of  view  should  have  been  altered 
so  as  to  prevent  the  splitting  of  the  road  in  the  middle,  and  the  root  of  the  tree 
should  have  been  shown.  It  is  never  advisable  to  cut  a  tree  off  just  a  little  above 
the  root.  But  for  these  faults  it  would  have  been  a  very  pretty  picture,  and  we 
shall  reproduce  it  as  a  good  object  lesson.     See  page  209, 

881.  D.  M.  Tomb. — "Shades,  Shadows  and  Perspective."  The  title  in  this  case 
is  a  misnomer,  unless  it  was  intended  by  the  author  as  a  hint  to  us  to  tell  him  how 
the  obvious  faulty  rendering  of  all  three  could  have  been  overcome.  Two  horses 
with  their  riders  are  partly  in  a  stream  which  forms  the  foreground,  and  although 
near  enough  apparently  to  shake  hands  as  they  pass  in  crossing,  the  perspective  is 
so  violent  that  one  is  little  more  than  half  the  size  of  the  other.  Near  objects  are 
magnified  out  of  all  proportion  to  those  that  are  even  at  a  short  distance,  the  cause 
being  the  employment  of  a  lens  of  much  too  short  focus  for  the  size  of  the  plate. 
Shades  and  shadows,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  words,  are  altogether  absent,  and 
their  places  occupied  by  black;  and  black  of  the  same  depth  almost  all  over 
wherever  direct  light  has  not  fallen,  an  unmistakable  evidence  that  the  exposure 
has  not  been  sufficient  to  impress  even  the  best  lighted  of  the  shadows. 

882.  W.  H.  PHILLIPS.— "On  Little  Yellow  Creek."  A  foreground  of  running 
water  broken  up  by  stones  into  pleasing  ripples,  and  on  the  opposite  side  a  densely 
wooded  bank,  is  a  good  subject  well  photographed.  While  the  "wedge"  form  of 
composition  is  not  generally  the  most  pleasing,  giving,  as  it  does  in  this  case,  a 
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feeling  of  something  wanting  on  the  right  to  support  the  heavy  mass  on  the  left,  it 
is  still  ^ery  effective.  It  is  so  good  that  we  wonder  a  little  why  it  is  not  better. 
That  is,  we  wonder  why  one  who  does  so  well  does  not  see  how  easy  it  would  have 
been  to  have  given  it  the  crowning  touch  of  truer  values  and  more  natural  sky. 
The  stones  and  sand  of  the  banks  of  the  creek  were  not  nearly  so  white  as  they 
are  here  represented,  nor  was  the  sky  nearly  so  high  in  tone,  nor  the  shadows  quite 
so  dark.  A  longer  exposure,  and  development  with  a  solution  weak  in  reducer 
would  have  given  you  detail  in  the  latter  before  the  former  got,  in  the  negative,  so 
nearly  opaque.    You  are  in  the  right  path,  but  don't  fear  exposure. 

883.  Carl  C.  Distler. — "Leaving  the  Harbor."  As  a  rule "  we  do  not  like 
fancy  masking  or  fancy  arrangements  of  any  kind,  but  in  this  you  have  produced  a 
pretty  effect,  and  it  would  have  been  still  prettier  had  you  toned  the  right  half  a 
little  lower,  lessening  the  too  great  contrast  between  the  two  sides  of  the  compo- 
sition.    We  shall  have  pleasure  in  reproducing  it. 

884.  F.  A.  Merrick. — "A  Night  in  February"  is  of  the  impressionistic  order, 
and  more  than  fairly  good.  The  gloom  of  a  cold  night  with  snow  covered  ground 
is  well  suggested,  and  although  the  subject  is  not  particularly  interesting,  you  seem 
to  have  got  all  that  you  desired  and  all  that  there  was  to  get.  Your  work  deserves 
a  better  selection ;  subjects  more  worthy  of  it. 

885.  James  Mock. — "Sherbrooke  Street,  Montreal,"  is  an  excellent  technical 
photograph,  a  better  rendering  of  snow  than  we  often  see.  The  only  fault  we  can 
find  is  with  the  group  on  the  snow  pile,  which,  small  as  it  is,  is  sufficient  to  distract 
attention  from  what  is  not  far  removed  from  pictorial  effect.  It  is  an  excellent 
■example  of  the  reproductive  phase  of  photography. 

886.  A.  A.  Turner. — "Drying  the  Sails"  is  a  very  pretty  marine  subject,  well 
chosen  and  well  photographed,  although  the  exposure  has  been  just  a  little  too 
short,  resulting  in  the  shady  sides  of  the  boats  being  too  dark.  The  most  serious 
fault  is  the  position  of  the  horizon,  which  is  in  the  middle  instead  of  about  a  third 
from  the  bottom.  Trim  a  little  over  half  an  inch  from'  the-  bottom  and  you  will 
feel  the  improvement.  Another  improvement  would  be  to  reduce  the  foreground, 
the  water,  just  a  little,  as  the  water  and  sky  are  too  Nearly  the  same  tone.  A 
slight  rubbing  with  Farmer's  solution  on  a  tuft  of  cotton  would  do  the  business. 
We  shall  reproduce  it 

887.  Cyril  Y.  Morris. — "Ragged  Rocks"  is  not  satisfactory.  The  subject  is 
fiot  of  sufficient  interest,  and  the  arrangement  is  too  lop-sided,  everything  on  the 
left  with  nothing  on  the  right,  and  the  attempt  at  cloud  making  has  resulted  in  an 
unsatisfactory  mottling.    The  water  is  also  represented  simply  by  white  paper. 

888.  Arthur  S.  Haigh. — "A  Bahama  Study."  You  have  not  taken  full  advan- 
tage of  your  opportunity;  the  material  is  good,  but  might  have  been  used  to  better 
advantage.  The  figured  drapery  is  too  pronounced,  and  attracts  attention  from 
the  really  grand  form  of  the  negress,  and  drawn  straight  across  the  breast  under 
the  arms  is  about  the  most  inartistic  way  it  could  have  been  arranged.  Over  one 
shoulder,  laid  across  the  knees,  or  indeed  almost  any  other  way,  would  have  been 
*)ctter.  Then,  the  blanket  background  in  creases  is  offensive,  and  catches  the  eye 
in  spite  of  a  determination  not  to  see  it.  An  outdoor  or  natural  background  would 
be  much  better,  and  the  figure  in  action  rather  than  in  repose  and  staring  at  the 
camera. 

889.  W.  M.  Williams. — "The  Poplars."  We  thoroughly  appreciate  the  effort 
is  this,  but  fc^l  that  the  result  has- not  been  commensurate.     A  row  of  tall  poplars 
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on  one  side  and  a  similar  row  of  smaller  trees  on  the  other,  a  board  walk  running 
between,  and  a  figfure  in  the  distance.  At  the  first  glance,  and  even  after  many 
glances,  the  panel  has  a  mechanical  effect,  a  suggestion  of  having  been  built  up  with 
the  Swiss  toy  landscape  material.  A  careful  study  of  the  print  seems  to  show  that 
this  arises  from  several  causes.  First,  the  walk  is  too  nearly  centrical  and  the  two 
sides  too  nearly  equally  balanced.  Then  there  is  hardly  a  suggestion  of  atmos- 
phere, the  distance  being  almost  as  well  defined  as  the  foreground,  and,  perhaps 
worse,  the  values  are  still  very  far  from  true,  the  board  walk  being  mainly  white 
paper.  The  figure  also  is  placed  in  the  one  place  that  it  should  not  have  been,  as 
it  is  an  everlasting  truth  that  the  main  object  of  a  picture  should  never  be  in  the 
very  center  of  the  composition.  It  is  evident  that,  in  spite  of  all  that  we  have 
hitherto  said,  this  has  not  been  nearly  long  enough  exposed.  The  white  board  walk 
and  the  black  tree  trunks  tell  the  tale.  We  shall  reproduce  it,  as  it  is  full  of 
suggestion  for  a  really  fine  picture. 

890.  F.  S.  Thompson. — "The  Meadow  Stream."  This  is  an  example  of  a  not 
uncommon  case,  a  really  fine  photograph,  fine  in  every  technical  respect,  but  so 
devoid  of  suggestion  or  impression  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  title  for  it.  It  is,  as 
we  have  recently  said  of  some  others,  just  such  a  photograph  as  twenty  years  ago 
would  have  been  awarded  the  first  prize  in  most  of  the  then  exhibitions,  but  now 
we  want  something  more  than  a  mere  reproduction  of  what  is  placed  before  the 
camera,  or  at  least  things  must  be  so  put  that  the  resultant  production  will  suggest 
more  than  is  seen,  or  make  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  those  who  see  it.  We 
do  not  find  fault  with  the  detail  in  the  foreground,  but  the  definition  in  the  distance 
is  equally  fine,  a  thing  that  destroys  all  idea  of  atmosphere,  one  of  the  greatest 
charms  of  a  picture,  and  in  this  there  is  not  a  trace  of  it.  The  use  of  a  much  larger 
stop  would  have  made  all  the  difference.    We  shall  reproduce  it. 

891.  S.  T.  QuiGLY. — "The  Sheep  Pasture'*  is  a  well  selected  subject,  an  inter- 
esting picture  with  one  serious  fault,  false  values.  The  sky  is  simply  white  paper, 
and  the  shadows  are  without  the  necessary  detail.  A  longer  exposure  would  have 
enabled  you  to  get  just  what  is  wanting  to  make  it  what  it  should  be.  You  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  a  photograph  with  a  sky  of  white  paper  is  not  worth  atten- 
tion. The  light  on  the  sheep  shows  that  it  was  a  bright,  sunny  day,  but  your 
rendering  suggests  a  day  of  gloom.  Intensifying  the  negative  generally,  and  re- 
ducing the  sky  would  enable  you  to  get  a  better  print  from  this,  but  there  is  nothing 
like  giving  a  proper  exposure. 

892.  R.  H.  Clark. — "Making  Pies."  The  pose  in  this  does  not  convey  the 
desired  idea,  and  is  certainly  not  one  that  the  child  would  have  taken  up  naturally. 
A  much  more  likely  one  would  have  been  on  her  knees,  with  the  basin  in  front. 
As  it  is  she  seems  but  half  interested  in  the  work,  which  at  play  a  child  never  is. 
Try  again,  and  give  the  pose  a  good  deal  more  consideration,  letting  the  child  choose 
her  own,  which  will  be  very  much  more  natural.  Expose  a  little  longer,  so  as  to 
get  truer  values,  not  quite  so  great  contrasts. 

893.  D.  Strickl.\nd. — "A  Country  Road"  is  a  beautifully  selected  subject,  ar- 
ranged with  true  pictorial  effect,  but  with  one  serious  fault,  under  exposure,  result- 
ing in  a  white  sky,  and  everything  in  shadow  simply  black.  Had  you  exposed  long 
enough  to  get  the  necessary  detail  in  the  shadows  you  would  have  had  a  very  fine 
picture. 

894.  J.  A.  Glassey. — "Pond  Landing."  What  was  said  of  the  last,  893,  is 
equally  applicable  to  this.    A  fine  subject,  well  arranged,  and  only  needing  suffi- 
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cient  exposure  to  make  it  a  really  fine  picture.  The  shady  side  of  the  tree  and  of 
the  little  landing,  for  example,  are  as  black  as  if  the  exposure  had  been  made  at 
midnight,  while  everything  on  which  direct  light  has  fallen  is  simply  white. 

895.  Jules  A.  Bourquin. — "A  Quiet  Stream"  is  refreshing,  as  it  is  one  of 
the  very,  very  few  that  come  with  anything  like  true  values.  It  is  a  beautiful 
selection,  well,  very  well  photographed,  in  every  way  a  charming  picture,  but,  alas, 
spoiled  by  being  printed  under  an  oval  mask.  The  one  thing  wanting  to  complete 
the  balance,  to  support  the  heavy  mass  on  the  left,  has  been  ruthlessly  masked  out, 
and  the  composition  spoiled.  If  you  will  print  another  copy,  including  all  that  is  in 
the  negative,  we  shall  have  real  pleasure  in  reproducing  it.  When  sending,  please 
mark  it  895. 

869.  John  Kirk.— "The  American  Fall  and  Suspension  Bridge"  is  a 
fairly  good  photograph,  but  a  little  wanting  in  contrast.  The  point  of  view,  how- 
ever, is  about  the  very  worst  that  could  have  been  chosen,  as  it  does  not  include  a 
trace  of  the  picturesque,  and  the  horizontal  line  formed  by  the  bridge  and  the  top 
of  the  fall,  and  running  straight  across  from  right  to  left,  is  absolutely  inimical  to 
pictorial  effect. 

897.  L.  A.  Dyar. — ^"A  Farm  Scene"  is  a  fine  subject  well  arranged,  and  with 
a  really  excellent  sky;  but  surely  you  could  sec  for  yourself  that  it  is  rendered 
worthless  from  under  exposure,  simply  white  and  black.  Sufficient  exposure  to 
give  something  like  the  natural  gradation  of  light  and  shade  would  have  made  it  a 
perfect  gem,  instead  of  the  thing  so  often  characterized  as  "soot  and  whitewash." 

898.  VV.  H.  Blacar.— "In  Earlier  Spring"  is  a  very  good  photograph  from  the 
reproduction  point  of  view,  truer  in  value  than  nine-tenths  that  we  see ;  but  the 
subject,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  was  not  .worth  photographing.  There  is  nothing 
pictorial  about  it,  and  it  suggests  nothing,  conveys  no  idea  of  spring  or  anything 
else.  You  should  study  till  you  learn  to  see,  and  then  you  will  do  creditable  work, 
but  you  must  also  learn  how  to  get  atmosphere  into  your  pictures.  The  distant 
objects  here  are  as  sharp  and  well  defined  as  those  in  the  immediate  foreground, 
which  is  subversive  of  all  pictorial  effect.  This  you  may  accomplish  by  using  a 
larger  stop,  f/16  or  so. 

899.  W.  A.  Maier. — "Peggy."  We  have  scarcely  anything  but  praise  for  this 
charming  picture,  a  little  girl  on  her  way  from  school  with  her  lunch  basket  under 
her  arm.  From  school  evidently,  by  the  self-satisfied  expression,  the  feeling  of  a 
day's  work  well  done — ^the  dux  medal  is  sure  to  be  in  the- basket,  as  she  is  afraid 
that  some  of  the  wilder  boys  might  make  a  snatch  at  it — ^and  the  knowledge  that 
a  pleasant  reception  and  something  nice  awaits  her  at  home.  You  have  in  her  an 
excellent  model  that  you  should  train  with  care,  and  she  will  help  you  to  make  a 
name  for  3rourself.  But  the  picture  has  one  serious  fault,  an  unsuitable  back- 
ground. Every  line  of  the  figure  says  that  she  is  outside,  and  yet  you  have  been 
thoughtless  enough  to  place  her  before  a  distracting  wall  paper,  the  figures  of 
which  assert  their  right  to  attention  in  a  way  that  cannot  be  denied.  We  shall 
have  pleasure  in  reproducing  it.  Whatever  background  you  employ,  be  sure  to 
keep  the  figure  far  enough  from  it  to  give  sufficient  atmosphere;  to  prevent  the 
feeling  that  there  is  in  this,  of  the  figure  being  cut  out  and  pasted  on. 

900.  W.  H.  Craig. — "A  G>ld  Day"  does  not,  to  us  at  least,  convey  that  or  any 
other  impression,  nor  is  there  anything  of  the  picturesque  in  the  subject  that  shotdd 
make  it  worth  wastng  a  plate  on.  The  photography  is  also  at  fault,  under  exposure 
having  resulted  in  nothing  but  white  and  black. 
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"The  Photo-Miniature"  continues  on  the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  tackling  only 
one  subject  at  a  time,  but  telling  about  it  almost  all  that  it  is  needful  to  know. 
The  January  number  (it  is  rapidly  making  up  its  leeway)  professedly  deals  with 
"The  Blue  Print,"  but  a  better  title  would  have  been  "Iron  Printing  Methods."  as 
as  it  really  is  a  hand  book  of  iron  printing,  and  a  very  good  one  at  that.  With  this 
little  book  as  a  guide  the  intelligent  amateur  may  make  prints  of  exquisite  beauty, 
at  a  tithe  of  the  cost  of  the  cheapest  printing  paper  on  the  market. 

The  best  proof  of  the  popularity  of  this  unique  publication  is  the  fact  that 
numbers  three  and  four,  those  for  June  and  July,  dealing  with  "Hand  Camera 
Work"  and  "Photography  Outdoors,"  have  just  been  reprinted,  the  one  in  its 
sixth,  the  other  in  its  seventh  thousand.  We  wonder  how  many  photographic 
publications  could  tell  the  same  story.    It  is  a  well-deserved  success. 

Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia  Special  Exhibit. — We  have  to  thank 
this  society  for  an  invitation  to  the  private  view  of  the  exhibition  of  the  work  of 
Mr.  C.  Yarnall  Abbott,  which  was  to  be  on  view  from  April  4  to  28,  and  for  the 
very  artistic  and  quaintly  illustrated  general  admission  card.  We  regret  that  dis- 
tance prevents  our  acceptance  of  the  invitation. 

Gum-Bichromate. — ^The  Haller-Kemper  Company,  of  Chicago,  ever  to  the  front 
in  catering  to  the  needs  of  the  amateur  and  the  picture  maker  by  photography,  have 
just  issued  a  booklet  telling  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  know  about  "gum-bichromate" 
as  a  printing  method. 

The  negative  is  no  longer  regarded  as  the  sole  means  to  the  end,  nor  the  printing 
merely  as  a  mechanical  operation.  The  former  supplies  the  lines,  but  the  latter,  or 
at  least  some  of  the  methods,  and  in  the  hands  of  those  who  know  how  to  control 
them,  will  give  all  the  rest,  and  just  as  the  artist  desires  them.  Of  what  may  be 
called  controllable  printing  methods  the  gum-bichromate  stands  at  the  head,  and 
after  a  little  practice,  it  is  as  simple  as  it  is  beautiful.  Those  who  want  to  know 
more  about  it  and  to  get  the  necessary  material  to  give  it  a  trial,  should  send  for 
the  little  book. 

"McClure's  Magazine"  for  April  contains  a  further  installment  of  the  three- 
color  work  which  has  made  the  last  few  numbers  so  interesting  to  photographers. 
The  larger  print,  the  "Site  of  Bethsaida  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee,"  is  not  quite  up 
to  the  former  high  standard,  having  a  cAide  and  amateurish  appearance,  but  the 
three  smaller  prints  more  than  make  up  for  it. 

"Camera  Notes"  for  April  comes  as  usual  full  of  good  things,  both  in  illustra- 
tions and  reading  matter.  Dallett  Fuguet  deals  appreciatively  with  Frank  Eugene 
and  his  work,  and  gives  us  a  few  very  fine  examples.  Robert  Demachy  strikes  the 
true  note  on  what  should  be  photographic  criticism,  and  Sadakichi  Hartmann  gives 
a  both  good  and  true  account  of  the  work  of  Rudolph  Eickmeyer,  Jr. 

Not  the  least  important  part  of  this  number  is  the  account,  given  by  Joseph  T. 
Keiley,  of  the  brush  development  scheme  for  platinum  paper,  wrought  by  himself 
and  Mr.  Stieglitz  (to  be  found  on  another  page),  and  the  beautiful  illustrations 
that  show  so  well  what  can  be  accomplished  by  it.  The  more  we  look  on  the 
portrait  on  page  37  the  more  are  we  satisfied  that  in  brush  development  locally 
treated  we  have  one  of  the  most  important  steps  in  advance  that  has  been  made 
for  years. 
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SecreUnea  of  camera  clttbs  or  photographic  sodetiea  or  assodationt,  are  respectfully  re- 
tueated  to  tend  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y.,  reporU  of  meetings,  copies  of  papers 
that  have  been  read  before  the  members,  or  any  thing  of  general  interest  that  they  would  like 
to  appear  in  the  joumaL  

PHOTOGRAPHIC   SECTION  OP  THE  PEORIA  ART  LEAGUE. 

The  photographers  of  Peoria  have  effected  an  organization,  known  as  the  Photo- 
graphic Section  of  the  Peoria  Art  League,  and  start  with  a  charter  membership  of 
eighteen,  its  object  being  the  promotion  of  photographic  art  and  social  intercourse 
among  photographers  of  Peoria  and  vicinity.  The  following  officers  were  elected 
March  7,  and  presided  at  their  first  regular  meeting,  March  20:  L.  C.  Senneman, 
president;  J.  E.  Huber,  vice-president;  O.  Manwarring,  secretary-treasurer;  J.  L. 
Misner,  librarian,  and  an  executive  committee  of  nine,  including  the  four  officers 
named. 

The  regular  meetings  will  be  held  on  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  in  each  month,- 
in  rooms  in  the  Library  Building.  A  committee  has  been  appointed  to  have  the 
rooms  fitted  up  with  necessary  furniture,  including  a  demonstrating  table.  There 
were  also  committees  appointed  on  entertainment  and  exhibition.  The  former 
reports  that  preparations  are  already  being  made  for  a  lantern  entertainment 
This  organization  is  starting  with  absolutely  the  best  material  among  its  mem- 
bers to  be  found,  and  judging  from  the  enthusiasm  already  displayed,  its  success 
is  assured. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC    SOCIETY    OF    PHILADELPHIA. 

From  the  Journal  of  the' society  for  February  and  March,  we  learn  that,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  the  attempt  to  award  medals  by  popular  vote  at  the  January  exhi- 
bition of  members'  work  was  a  failure.  Regarding  it  the  executive  board  report  as 
follows : 

The  coimt  of  the  vote  cast  at  the  Members'  Exhibition  in  January  has  already 
been  posted  for  the  information  of  the  society.  It  shows  that  out  of  the  active 
membership  only  forty  took  the  trouble  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  prints,  and 
that  th^  vote,  such  as  it  was,  was  widely  scattered  among  fifty-six  pictures.  The 
highest  vote  cast  for  any  one  picture  was  seven,  Miss  Watson's  "Children,"  No. 
173,  and  Mr.  Firmin's  *'Requies  et  Lux,"  No.  51,  each  receiving  that  number.  Tak- 
ing the  vote  for  members'  exhibits  as  a  whole,  that  of  Mr.  Firmin  received  seven- 
teen, scattered  among  five  prints;  Mr.  Abbott's  received  sixteen  votes,  for  five  dif- 
ferent prints,  and  the  exhibits  of  Messrs.  Geisse  and  Redfield  each  received  ten 
votes.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  with  an  exhibit  showing  such  a  marked 
advance  along  the  lines  of  pictorial  photography  no  more  conclusive  result  than  this 
could  be  reached.  Your  board  feels  that  under  the  circumstances  it  is  not  justified 
in  awarding  the  medals  of  the  society,  with  this  vote  as  a  basis.  Work  was  shown 
which  undoubtedly  deserves  special  recognition  and  commendation,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  some  better  method  of  arriving  at  a  conclusion  should  be  found.  The  matter 
is  committed  to  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  society,  with  the  hope  that  if 
these  annual  awards  at  the  Members'  Exhibition  are  to  be  continued  some  more 
satisfactory  method  of  judging  may  be  adopted. 

Prescott  Adamson  read  a  paper  upon  "Platinum  Toning,  including  Partial 
Toning  by  Brush  Development."     (See  page  204.) 

George  D.  Firmin  exhibited  two  prints  illustrating  the  "double  toning"  process 
by  chemical  means  referred  to  in  Mr.  Adamson's  paper.    He  said : 

"In  addition  to  the  'single'  tones  suggested  by  Mr.  Adamson,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible to  'double'  tone  a  print  so  as  to  obtain  two  or  more  colors  ranging  from  red 
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to  blue.  The  print  shown  fa  little  marine  of  Atlantic  City  Beach)  was  developed 
in  the  oxalate-mercu-ry  developer,  toned  with  uranium,  washed  slightly  in  water 
acidified  with  acetic  acid  and  drained,  not  dried.  Then,  with  a  brush,  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  ferric  chloride  was  washed  on  those  parts  which  it  was  desired  to  make 
blue  or  green.  In  this  case,  we  wanted  the  water  green  and  the  sky  blue.  When 
the  greens  were  as  deep  as  we  wished,  that  portion  was  carefully  washed  with  water 
from  a  brush  while  the  sky  was  allowed  to  go  on  toning. 

"The  other  print,  the  sunset,  was  worked  somewhat  differently.  This  was  de- 
veloped, toned  with  uranium,  not  washed ;  then  immersed  in  weak  ferric  chloride 
solution  and  blued  all  over.  Then  the  parts  which  were  desired  red  or  yellow  were 
dissolved  out  with  weak  ammonia  on  a  brush.  Incidentally,  I  noticed  that  a  strong 
alkaline  carbonate,  as  K«  00$,  will  dissolve  the  platinum  deposit.  The  reason,  I 
think,  is  that  the  mercury  in  the  developer  forms  an  amalgam  with  the  platinum. 
This  unites  with  the  uranium,  then  with  the  ferricyanide,  then  with  the  other  ferric 
.salt,  and  the  platinum  becomes  discouraged  and  dissolves !" 

Dr.  Caspar  W.  Miller  asked  Mr.  Adamson  and  Mr.  Firmin  whether  they  had 
ever  tried  ferrocyanide  of  copper  instead  of  uranium  for  toning.  It  has  certain 
advantages:  First,  cheapness;  second,  that  the  copper  solution  may  be  kept  pre- 
pared for  some  time  and  is  not  very  sensitive  to  light ;  and  third,  the  color  resulting 
seemed  to  him  to  be  rather  better  than  that  given  by  uranium  toning.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  his  experience,  the  deposit  appears  to  settle  into  the  fibers  of  the 
paper,  and  is  permanent  there.  He  said  he  would  like  to  know  whether  any  other 
members  had  had  the  same  experience  with  it. 

Mr.  Adamson  said  he  had  not  heard  of  the  copper  salt  in  the  way  suggested. 

Edmund  Stirling  asked  Mr.  Adamson  whether  the  formula  he  had  given  for 
mercury  development  merely  represented  the  limit  of  his  experience  in  that  direc- 
tion, or  whether  he  preferred  the  color  so  obtained.  ,In  bis  own  experienced  he 
found  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  mercury,  .3  or  4  drachms  of  a  cold  sat- 
urated solution  to  each  ounce  of  developer,  and  used  at  a  much  higher  temper- 
ature than  Mr.  Adamson  recommended,  gave  warmer  and  more  satisfactory  results. 
He  said  also  that  with  the  same  mercury  developer,  used  at  the  same  temperature, 
very  different  results  could  be  obtained,  depending  upon  the  character  of  the 
negatives  and  the  light  employed  in  printing. 

Mr.  Adamson  said  that  in  his  experiments  the  use  of  a  larger  proportion  of 
mercury  gave  a  certain  muddiness  to  the  prints.  He  thought  that  if  the  bath  was 
mixed  at  the  right  temperature  the  same  color  could  be  produced  every;  time. 

Charles  R.  Pancoast  said  that  the  warmth  of  color  could  be  increased  with  the 
temperature  up  to  about  160°  F.,  after  which  there  is  very  little  change  noticed. 

Frederic  E.  Ives  read  a  paper  on  some  "New  Photo-chromoscopic  Apparatus, ' 
and  exhibited  the  Miniature  Kromskop  and  Kromskop  view  camera  (see  page  221.) 

Charles  R.  Pancoast  asked  Mr.  Ives  whether  there  was  any  difficulty  in  getting 
suitable  plates  for  use  with  the  color  camera  just  described. 

Mr.  Ives  replied  that  the  process  can  be  operated  with  any  of  the  commercial 
ortho-chromatic  plates,  but  with  the  majority  of  them  very  long  exposures  arc 
required.  He  said  he  used  the  "Cadet  Spectrum  plates,"  which  he  imported  espe- 
cially, and  with  these  in  the  camera  shown,  it  was  possible  to  make  a  negative  of  a 
well  lighted  landscape  in  five  seconds. 

We  would  direct  special  attention  to  the  following  notice : 

PHTL.^DELPHIA    PHOTOGRAPHIC    SALON — IQOO. 

The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  has  ^he  honor  to  announce  that 
under  joint  management  with  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia,  the  Phila- 
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delphia  Photographic  Salon  for  1900  (third  year)  will  be  held  in  the  galleries  of 
the  Academy,  from  October  21  to  November  18,  1900.         , 

The  aim  of  the  Salon  is  to  show  only  such  pictures  produced  by  photography  as 
may  give  distinct  evidence  of  individual  artistic  feeling  and  execution,  rigidly 
selected  by  a  competent  jury,  the  honor  of  acceptance  being  the  only  award. 

All  those  interested  in  the  purpose  of  the  Salon  are  invited  to  give  it  their 
cordial  support  and  encouragement,  both  by  submitting  specimens  of  their  work  and 
by  making  it  favorably  known  to  others. 

This  preliminary  notice  will  be  followed  in  due  course  by  a  full  circular,  with 
all  details,  entry  forms,  etc. 

The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 

Edward  H.  Coates,  President. 
Harrison   S.   Morris,   Secretary. 
The  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia. 

Robert  S.  Redfield, 
John  G.  Bullock. 
Edmund  Stirling, 

Committee. 

the    BROOKLYN    CAMERISTS. 

This  new  society  is  already  in  a  flourishing  condition,  the  numbers  being  added 
to  daily.  The  meetings  are  held  oh  the  first  and  third  Thursdays  of  each  month, 
and  so  far  the  attendance  has  been  all  that  its  most  sanguine  founders  could  desire. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  which  we  have  a  report,  April  5,  the  Messrs.  Cozzine  gave 
a  demonstration  of  their  new  developing  apparatus,  the  Odcoz,  which  was  watched 
with  considerable  interest. 

Those  interested  in  such  associations  or  who  wish  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the 
Camerists  should  apply  to  the  secretary,  Mr.  F.  C.  Zeigler,  114  Prospect  avenue, 
Windsor  Terrace,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

THE  CAMERA  CLUB  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  month  of  April  was  particularly  active  for  the  Camera  Club ;  the  first  event 
of  interest  was  the  print  and  slide  auction  sale,  occurring  on  the  night  of  April  6, 
in  combination  with  a  fake  competition  under  the  direction  of  the  Auction  Committee, 
consisting  of  F.  Huber  Hoge,  Arthur  Scott,  W.  E.  Carlin  and  Alphonse  Montant 
There  were  something  over  150  prints,  framed  and  unframed,  submitted,  and  about 
thirty  lantern  slides,  besides  twenty-four  or  more  prints  or  effects  hi  the  fake  com- 
petition." Mr.  W.  D.  Murphy  acceptably  filled  the  role  of  auctioneer,  accompanying 
his  calls  with  witty  and  amusing  remarks,  which  kept  the  audience — among  which 
were  many  ladies — in  the  best  of  humor. 

It  was  the  first  sale  of  photographs  the  club  has  held,  and  it  was  thought  there 
would  be  an  opportunity  for  some  to  ascertain  the  probable  value  of  their  work,  that 
is  so  far  as  could  be  judged  between  members  and  friends. 

As  a  general  rule  the  platinum  and  carbon  prints,  especially  those  that  were 
nicely  mounted  and  framed,  brought  the  best  prices.  The  sale  started  with  Mr. 
Charles  I.  Berg's  work,  his  "Water  Nymph"  figure  study  realizing  $4 ;  his  remaining 
three  scaling  down  at  lower  rates.  Mr.  R.  L.  Bracklow  and  Mr.  L.  W.  Brownell 
had  surf  and  natural  history  studies  which  averaged  fair  prices,  from  a  dollar  to 
fifty  cents  each.  Mr.  W.  C.  Harris  had  a  series  of  enlargements  illustrating  the 
Windsor  Hotel  fire,  which  sold  at  very  moderate  rates.  The  highest  priced  picture 
was  an  unframed  carbon  8  x  10  print,  by  Gertrude  Kasebier,  entitled  "Lady  and 
Child,"  auctioned  for  $8.50;  close  in  price  to  this  was  Mr.  Alfred  Stieglitz's  picture, 
"A  Black  Forest  Studio,"  which  brought  $8.  Others  pictures  of  his  were  sold  for 
$7.50,  $7,  $6,  $5-50  and  $3. 
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Lantern  slides  by  Mr.  Stieglitz,  Mr.  Fraser  and  Mr.  Berg  brought  the  highest 
prices,  one  of  a  snow  picture  selling  for  $4.00.  Mr.  L.  W.  Brownell  had  a  number  of 
slides  of  natural  history  subjects,  difficult  to  obtain,  which  brought  good  prices. 
The  slides  were  auctioned  off  as  they  were  thrown  on  the  screen,  the  highest  bidder 
giving  his  name  to  the  auctioneer,  as  the  darkened  room  prevented  the  bidders  from 
being  seen.  It  was  somewhat  of  a  novelty,  and  grave  the  buyers  a  correct  idea  of  the 
picture  and  technical  values  of  a  slide  as  it  appeared  on  the  screen. 

The  fake  competition  was  most  amusing,  and  gave  the  auctioner  an  opportunity 
of  displaying  his  talents  in  the  humorous  line.  Mr.  Murphy's  satire,  "The  Gum 
Print,"  received  the  award  of  a  miniature  silver  vase  about  an  inch  and  a  half  high. 
The  print  consisted  of  the  impression  of  a  few  creases  of  the  bottom  of  a  rubber 
shoe  on  a  plain  sheet  of  brown  paper,  the  bottom  of  the  shoe  having  previously  been 
coated  with  red  paint.    This  print  brought  $2. 

Another,  "Go- Sip,"  a  curious  combination,  also  brought  $2.  Mr.  Alphonse 
Montant  had  one  called  "The  Glad  Hand,"  an  extended  hand  placed  near  a  wide 
angle  lens,  which  produced  a  hand  of  abnormal  size,  and  his  "Moving  Pictures" 
was  a  good  travesty,  representing  a  family  moving  furniture  from  the  house  to 
teams.    Another,  called  "An  Instantaneous  Photograph,"  was  a  plain  mirror. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  club  was  held  on  Tuesday,  April  10.  Before  the 
meeting  was  called  to  order  the  polls  were  opened  for  the  election  of  officers  and 
trustees.  Reports  of  the  several  officers  were  first  presented.  President  Murphy 
in  his  report  stated,  among  other  things,  that  the  prosperity  and  influence  of  the 
club  had  steadily  advanced,  until  now,  in  its  fourth  year,  it  was  stronger  in  member- 
ship and  richer  in  cash  than  ever  before.  The  total  membership  was  now  344. 
Sixty-seven  new  members  had  been  elected,  two  had  died  during  the  year,  and 
deducting  resignations  left  a  net  gain  of  twenty-two  for  the  year.  There  were  215 
active  members  and  only  thirty-five  more  were  needed  to  fill  the  quota  of  250.  The 
net  gain  in  the  treasury  was  $1,100  in  one  year. 

All  the  committees  had  worked  well  and  were  efficient. 

Camera  Notes  had  continued  its  triumphal  march,  and  Mr.  Stieglitz  deserved  the 
whole  credit  of  its  success.  The  Print  Committee  had  been  most  diligent  in  pro- 
moting and  providing  creditable  and  varied  monthly  print  exhibitions. 

Interest  had  also  been  awakened  in  lantern  slides  by  the  Lantern  Slide  Com- 
mittee, and  Mr.  J.  Wells  Champney  was  a  most  acceptable  critic.  Mr.  Aspinwall. 
on  the  Research  and  Science  Committee,  had  promoted  this  work  well. 

The  annual  dinner  was  very  successful,  and  the  new  ripple  in  the  affairs  of  the 
club  was  the  print  auction  and  fake  competition.  The  regular  fixed  cup  competitions 
appeared  to  be  lacking  in  interest  of  late.  Several  members  had  been  honored  out- 
side of  the  city  in  the  way  of  awards  for  their  work  and  appointment  as  judges. 
The  auction  of  apparatus  and  the  annual  smoker  had  been  omitted.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  suggested  the  appointment  of  a  superintendent,  to  act  also  as  adviser  to 
those  desiring  information  on  photographic  matters. 

.  Following  the  president's  report  was  that  of  the  treasurer,  Mr.  W.  E.  Wil- 
merding,  showing  gross  receipts  to  have  been  for  the  j^ear  something  over  $7,000. 
and  expenses  slightly  over  $6,000,  leaving  a  balance  of  a  trifle  over  $2,500,  which  is 
made  up  by  the  balance  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Few  local  photo- 
graphic organizations  can  show  such  a  handsome  financial  exhibit  as  this.  The 
Audit  Committee's  report  confirmed  the  report  of  the  treasurer. 

Mr.  Harry  B.  Rcid  presented  the  secretary's  report,  which  was  confined  to  the 
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variation  in  membership.  It  showed  a  gain  of  twenty-two  members  in  all  classes 
for  the  year.  The  total  on  March  31,  1900,  was  344,  which  includes  seventeen 
honorary  and  twenty  life  members. 

Mr.  John  Beeby,  the  librarian,  reported  seventy-three  new  books  had  been  added 
to  the  library,  and  137  volumes  had  been  bound.  There  were  at  present  about  500 
volumes  on  hand. 

Mr.  Alfred  Stieglit/  reporte<f  at  length  for  the  Publication  Committee,  regarding 
the  cost  of  publication  of  Volumes  i,  2  and  3  of  Camera  Notes,  and  of  its  increased 
value  outside  of  the  club,  stating  that  the  subscription  would  be  raised  from  two  to 
three  dollars  per  year.  Its  aim  was  to  encourage  the  Camera  Qub  to  raise  the 
standard  of  photography  in  the  United  States,  and,  if  possible,  also  in  the  outside 
world. 

He  stated  that  some  of  the  direct  results  of  Camera  Notes  were  the  influencing 
or  bringing  in  of  117  new  members  to  the  club.  He  spoke  of  the  premiums  back 
numbers  of  the  Notes  commanded,  which  was  a  valuable  asset.  Camera  Notes,  he 
claimed,  put  the  club  in  the  center  of  prominence  in  the  United  States.  It  was  a 
pioneer  to  the  amateurs. 

In  reporting  on  the  Chicago  Salon,  he  found  Camera  Notes  was  the  chief  topic 
of  discussion  there.  The  policy  of  the  publication  should  not  only  be  the  promotion 
of  pictures,  but  it  should  stand  for  everything  photographic,  and  he  suggested  a  sup- 
plement devoted  to  scientific  photography.  He  thanked  the  members  of  the  club 
who  had  assisted  the  committee  during  the  past  year,  and  urged  all  to  patronize  the 
advertisers  when  obtaining  supplies.  There  was  a  good  balance  on  hand  to  con- 
tinue the  publication. 

The  House  Committee,  in  its  annual  report,  made  by  Mr.  Agfnew,  stated  that 
$335  had  been  received  for  the  purchase  of  additional  apparatus. 

Dr.  Charles  Stevens,  chairman  of  the  Lantern  Slide  Committee,  spoke  of  the 
former  hap-hazard  attendance  at  test  nights,  which  now  had  become  larger  and 
better  in  consequence  of  the  revival  of  intelligent  criticism  by  a  competent  critic. 

The  club  had  re-entered  the  American  Lantern  Slide  Interchange,  and  profited 
somewhat  by  the  several  .sets  of  slides  shown  on  test  nights  once  or  twice  a  month, 
by  seeing  the  work  of  clubs  in  different  sections  of  the  country.  The  hearty 
co-operation  of  all  slide  making  members  was  solicited,  in  order  that  the  future 
work  might  compare  tavorably  with  the  past.  The  committee  suggested  that  the 
club  be  privileged  to  purchase  particularly  good  slides  where  found,  as  examples  for 
iUide  makers  and  for  use  of  members  in  desiring  to  give  exhibitions. 

Mr.  Charles  I.  Berg,  for  the  Committee  on  Prints,  reported  that  ten  exhibitions 
of  prints  had  been  held  during  the  past  year,  and  called  attention  to  the  exhibit  then 
on  the  wall,  by  Miss  Eva  L.  Watson,  of  Philadelphia. 

He  was  gratified  over  the  general  interest  manifested  in  these  exhibitions,  and 
suggested  that  the  club  purchase  examples  of  the  best  work  for  permanent  exhibi- 
tion or  inspection  by  members.  Mr.  Aspinwall,  for  the  Committee  on  Scientific 
Research,  stated  that  the  reports  of  his  committee  were  printed  from  time  to  time 
in  Camera  Notes, 

The  Auction  Print  Committee,  by  Mr.  Hoge,  reported  the  gross  sales  of  photo- 
graphs April  6  to  be  $274.    Commission  retained  by  the  club,  $54.80. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  reports  an  event  of  unusual  interest,  not  scheduled 
in  the  programme,  occurred.  It  was  the  presentation,  in  a  witty  yet  serious  address 
by  the  president,  of  a  beautiful  gold  watch  on  behalf  of  100  members  of  the  Camera 
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Club,  to  Mr.  Harry  B.  Reid,  the  popular  secretary  of  the  club.  It  was  a  veritable 
surprise  to  Mr.  Reid,  and  was  appropriately  acknowledged  by  him. 

In  a  report  presented  in  behalf  of  the  trustees  of  the  club  by  Mr.  Schram,  it  was 
recommended  that  a  special  person  be  appointed  curator  of  the  club,  to  look  after 
the  place  and  assist  such  members  as  required  information,  etc.  The  report  named 
Mr.  Walter  E.  Woodbury,  and  suggested  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $25  per  week. 
By  a  unanimous  vote  the  report  was  adopted,  and  Mr.  Woodbury  was  declared  ap- 
pointed.   He  is  to  be  at  the  club  rooms  between  the  hours  of  1 130  and  10  P.  M. 

The  polls  were  closed,  voles  counted  and  the  following  persons  declared  elected : 
President,  William  D.  Murphy;  vice-president,  Alfred  Stieglitz;  secretary,  Harry 
B.  Rcid ;  treasurer,  William  E.  Wilmerding.  Trustees  for  three  years :  William  B. 
Agnew,  John  Beeby.  Committee  on  Admission:  J.  F.  Strauss,  Theo.  Dwight,  F. 
N.  Waterman.  After  this  the  meeting  broke  up,  and  members  were  entertained  in 
an  adjoining  room  by  a  light  lunch. 

On  the  evening  of  April  19  Professor  Albert  S.  Bickmore  gave  a  very  enter- 
taining and  instructive  lecture  on  the  "Hawaiian  Islands,"  and  on  April  26  Mr. 
Frank  La  Manna  illustrated  "The  Black  Sea  and  Thereabouts"  with  lantern  slides 
from  negatives  made  by  himself  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1899,  while  accompanying 
a  French  scientific  expedition  to  European  Turkey.  He  secured  a  number  of  ex- 
cellent views  about  the  "Golden  Horn,"  "Golden  Fleece,"  Stamboul,  in  Bulgaria  and 
Tifflis.  He  also  had  views  of  Baku  and  other  industrial  Russian  cities,  and  pictures 
of  several  famous  mosques  in  Constantinople.  His  description  of  the  various  epi- 
sodes the  party  had,  abounded  with  witty  remarks,  which  made  the  "talk"  very 
entertaining  and  instructive. 

Notice  has  been  given  that  the  Members'  Annual  Print  Exhibition  is  to  be  held 
during  the  month  of  May,  beginning  about  May  10. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 


Corrctpondentt  tre  requcfted  to  notioe  that  oommuiucationa  intended  for  the  editors  ihoald 
be  addressed  to  Dr.  John  Niooll,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y. 


R.  W.  H. — The  fact  that  you  are  so  cock-sure  of  success  warrants  us  in  advis^ 
ing  you  to  leave  the  nude  alone.  You  know  what  is  said  about  a  certain  class  of 
persons  rushing  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.  There  may  be  truth  in  what  your 
artist  friend  says,  but  Ruskin  is  a  safer  guide,  and  this  is  what  he  says:  "So  much 
of  the  nude  body  as  in  the  daily  life  of  the  nation  may  be  shown  with  modesty,  and 
seen  with  reverence  and  delight — so  much,  and  no  more,  ought  to  be  shown  by  the 
national  arts,  either  of  painting  or  sculpture."  If  this  be  true  of  painting  and 
sculpture,  how  much  more  so  should  it  be  of  photography  1 

R.  Jackson. — We  can  hardly  believe  that  those  to  whom  you  allude  believe  what 
they  have  written.  There  is  no  new  principle  in  optics  involved,  and  nothing  new 
in  shortening  or  lengthening  the  focus  of  an  ordinary  doublet  by  the  addition  of  a 
third  or  supplementary  lens,  placed  before,  behind,  or  between  the  lenses;  and  that, 
and  nothing  more,  is  what  is  done  by  the  lenses  to  which  they  refer. 

Ella  Watson. — We  were  recently  consulted  by  a  correspondent  for  exactly  the 
same  trouble,  streaks  across  the  face  of  a  portrait  negative,  and  recommended  an 
application  of  alcohol  on  a  tuft  of  cotton.    It  proved  a  perfect  cure.    Try  it. 

S.  S.  W. — By  "toning  down  the  sky"  we  meant  that  instead  of  white  paper,  the 
sky  of  a  landscape  should  be  so  treated  as  to  be  not  lighter  than  the  natural  blue 
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or  gmy.  The  white  sky  of  a  print  may  be  toned  down  by  removing  the  negative 
from  the  frame,  covering  the  latter  with  a  sheet  of  cardboard,  and  in  the  sunlight 
drawing  the  cardboard  up  and  down  from  the  zenith  to  the  sky  line  until  the  white 
sky  assumes  the  natural  shade.  A  better  way  is  to  reduce  the  sky  of  the  negative 
by  the  Farmer's,  or  the  pentianganate  solution,  applied  with  a  brush  or  on  a  tuft 
of  cotton.  Indeed,  in  this  way,  after  a  little  practice,  you  may  be  able  to  indicate 
cloud  forms  or  various  degrees  of  gradation  in  the  sky. 

Alice  M. — There  is  no  mistake.  We  shall  repeat  it  in  a  stronger  form.  You  and 
your  friend  have  each  a  5x7  camera;  the  lens  in  yours  cost  $51,  that  in  hers  cost 
$5.50,  and  the  statement  is  that  supposing  you  are  equal  in  artistic  ability  and  are 
equally  up  in  photographic  technique,  her  landscape  pictures  will  be  very  much 
better  than  yours.  The  reason  lies  in  the  fact  that,  for  pictorial  purposes,  the  most 
important  feature  of  a  lens  is  its  focal  length,  and  that  while  yours  is  only  6  11-16 
inches  hers  is  12  inches,  and  that  hers  will  give  a  perspective  in  every  way  satis- 
factory, while  the  perspective  of  yours  will  seem  too  violent,  foreground  objects 
appearing  exaggerated  and  distant  objects  diminished.  If  you  want  results  equal 
to  hers  you  must  not  use  plates  larger  than  3^  x  4%. 

A  pROFESH. — It  does  not  need  law  to  settle  the  question  of  the  ownership  of  the 
copyright  of  the  professor  and  his  daughter.  He  employed  you  to  make,  and  paid 
you  for  making,  a  dozen  copies  of  the  group,  and  those  are  his  to  do  with  as  he 
pleases.  You  made  the  negative  for  your  own  purpose,  the  making  of  the  prints^ 
and  witli  it  he  has  nothing  to  do.  It  is  your  property,  to  keep  or  to  destroy,  as 
vou  please,  but  you  cannot  print  from  it  without  his  consent,  and  are  within  your 
rights  in  refusing  to  lend  it  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  getting  an  enlargement  made 
by  his  friend  or  any  other  person.  But  there  is  nothing  mean  in  his  asking  you  so 
to  do.  He  frankly  tells  you  that  he  thinks  his  friend  can  make  a  better  job  than 
you  can,  and  he  has  a  right  to  hold  that  opinion.  Neither  is  there  anything  mean 
in  his  telling  you  that  failing  to  get  the  negative,  he  will  have  the  enlargement  made 
from  the  print.    It  is  his  own,  to  do  with  as  he  likes. 

We  think  there  is  lack  of  business  wisdom  in  your  refusal  to  lend  the  negative. 
You  admit  that  he  has  been  a  good  customer,  not  only  employing  you  himself,  but 
also  inducing  others  to  come.  You  will  gain  nothing  by  the  refusal,  and  will  cer- 
tainly lose  both  him  and  his  influence.  Here  is  a  little  story  that  may  be  of  use  to 
others  as  well  as  you:  Some  time  ago  we  were  in  the  studio  of  a  photographer  in 
a  fashionable  but  small  town  in  which  there  were  four  other  professional  photog- 
raphers, and  although  they  all  did  really  as  good,  if  not  better,  work  than  our 
friend,  neither  of  them  had  much  to  do,  while  he  and  a  staff  of  five  employees  had 
all  they  could  put  through  their  hands.  While  we  were  chatting  there  entered  a 
lady  with  proofs  from  negatives  that  had  been  taken  at  a  recent  sitting,  who  or- 
dered a  dozen  copies  from  each,  saying  that  they  were  both  good,  quite  equal  to  the 
picture  of  Nettie  and  her  dog  that  had  been  made  some  time  before.  And  here  is 
the  crux  of  the  story :  She  added :  "You  know  that  Nettie  has  been  very  successful 
with  her  photography  since  you  showed  her  how  to  develop,  and  takes  very  nice 
pictures,  and  she  would  like  very  much  if  you  would  lend  her  the  negative  of  herself 
and  Oscar,  as  she  would  like  to  try  her  hand  at  printing  from  it?"  Our  friend 
looked  as  if  she  was  doing  him  a  favor,  smilingly  handed  her  the  negative,  and 
said :  "Tell  her  when  they  are  mounted  to  bring  them  along  and  I  shall  make  Jor- 
don  burnish  them  for  her."  Can  you  guess  the  secret,  or  at  least  one  of  the  secrets, 
of  his  great  success? 
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E.  L.  L. — Objects  in  motion  are  not  properly  represented  by  a  practically  in- 
stantaneous exposure.  I'he  sea  so  taken  looks  as  if  frozen,  and  a  carriage,  the 
spokes  of  the  wheels  of  which  can  be  counted,  seems  to  be  standing  still.  It  is  the 
same  with  a  waterfall,  or  falling  water,  and  all  such  subjects  should  have  sufficient 
time  to  indicate  motion.  Longer  exposure  in  the  case  you  mention  did  not  mean 
only  longer  time,  as  it  could  have  been  got  in  various  other  ways.  Better  light 
is  one ;  a  more  rapid  plate  is  another ;  but  the  most  effective  is  a  lens  working  at  a 
larger  aperture.  The  cheaper  hand  cameras  have  single  lenses  working  at  f/i6; 
the  more  costly  with  double  lenses  at  f/8  are  practically  four  times  faster;  but  for 
most  subjects,  except  under  the  best  light,  even  they  are  too  slow,  so  that  if  you 
want  to  take  such  subjects  as  those  referred  to  you  should  get  a  lens  of  the 
anastigmatic  type,  working  at,  say,  f/5  or  thereabout,  which  will  be  twice  as  fast. 
You  cannot  get  detail  in  the  shadows  without  sufficient  exposure,  and  without  at 
least  some  of  that  a  photograph  is  not  worth  taking. 

The  best  representation  of  a  breaking  wave  we  ever  saw  was  exposed  by  the 
cap  off  and  on ;  the  cap  being  a  Glengary  bonnet. 

F.  E.  Delzell. — The  amateur  is  too  much  of  an  artist  to  spoil  his  prints  by 
burnishing,  and  the  professional  does  so  only  because  his  customers  are  not 
sufficiently  cultured  in  art  to  appreciate  the  advantage  of  a  matt  over  a  glossy 
surface.  Mounted  prints  are  first  lightly  rubbed  with  €oap  or  moistened  with  a 
solution  of  soap,  and  passed  several  times  between  the  heated  roller  and  the 
burnishing  bar  of  the  burnisher.  Burnishers  are  expensive,  but  a  professional 
photographer  will  burnish  your  prints  for  a  few  cents  a  dozen. 

R'.  M.  Much. — It  is  pretty  much  guess-work  to  say  why,  when  you  make  a 
shutter  exposure  the  upper  corners  of  the  plate  are  almost  clear  glass,  although 
with  time  exposures  the  fault  is  not  apparent,  without  seeing  the  camera.  Sup- 
posing the  lens  to  be  in  the  center  of  the  plate,  the  most  likely  cause  is  that  it 
does  not  cover  it.  The  lenses  that  are  supplied  with  such  cameras  transmit  much 
more  light  to  the  center  of  the  plate  than  toward  the  edges,  and  when  an  exposure 
of  only  a  fraction  of  a  second  is  given,  while  it  may  be  sufficient  to  impress  an 
image  on  the  larger  portion  of  the  plate,  it  is  not  enough  to  overcome  the  inertia 
and  impress  the  corners.  If  that  be  so,  the  remedy  is  a  lens  with  a  wider  angle,  or 
better  still,  one  with  a  longer  focus. 

W.  E.  Bell. — There  is  no  need  for  the  battery  of  lenses  you  suggest,  as  two 

of  the  rectilinear  type  will  do  all  you  want,  one  of  narrow  and  one  of  wide  angle. 

Neither,  for  pictorial  purposes,  is  there  such  a  diflference  between  those  of  various 

makers  as  is  generally  supposed.  We  cannot  in  this  column  recommend  the  lenses 
of  any  particular  maker,  but  may  say  that  you  will  be  able  to  do  the  highest  class 
of  work  by  the  lenses  of  any  of  the  well  known  makers. 

Symmetrical,  rectilinear,  universal,  perigraphic,  etc.,  are  all  different  names  for 
practicallv  the  same  thing,  although  "symmetrical"  means  that  both  lenses  of  the 
•combination  are  the  same,  whereas  those  that  are  not  so  have  lenses  of  difiFerent 
ioci. 

For  your  5x7  camera  the  focus  of  the  lens  for  landscape,  portraiture,  copying, 
«tc.,  should  not  be  shorter  than  from  10  to  12  inches,  the  latter  better  than  the 
former;  and  the  wide  angle  between  5  and  6  inches.  Any  lens  that  reduces  nature 
to  the  size  of  the  negative  will  enlarge  the  negative  to  any  desired  size. 


We  regret  that  by  an  unaccounted  for  mistake  in  the  Ozotype  formulae  on  page 
161  of  the  April  number,  the  stock  sensitizing  solutions,  B,  C  and  D  had  each  ten 
ounces  of  ivater  instead  of,  as  the  author  prescribed,  one  ounce  each. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PHOTO- PAPER 

SBNT  BY  MAU„  POSTAQB  PAID. 


3>ix3>4,  aoc. 
3XX4X,  aoc. 
Cabinet,  20c. 
4x5,         2Sc. 


5x7, 
SxlO, 


30c. 
60C. 


80c. 


75c, 


Plates,  cird-stock,  chemical j,  developers, 
toners  and  fixers,  printing  frames,  eic,  at 
lowest  prices.  We  pay  freight  or  express 
charges  to  tnj  point  on  orders  of  ^.oo  or 
over  when  cash  is  sent  with  order.  Send 
2c.  stamp  for  price  list. 

R.  H.  lUtHIN. 
MtiB  n  riDK-UTiiuL  gi  itht  DCGtirnoii, 

191  BmtWT,  new  YORK, 


Seed's  Prepared  Developers, 

Za  IdQttid  mad  Powdered  ]^■rB. 

E>owder«<l.  ptT  Box  of  ili  powderc,     -     W  Ct*. 

Hon-Haiafm  Dbl.  Coat$d  Plaits, 

For  LcDdBCiiw.  Interior  aod  Skyllgbt. 

The  Hew  6.  B.  P.  R.  Transpartitcf 
Plates. 

For  Contaot.    Six'Tonei  by  DevelopmaoL 

The  Mew  Opal  Oround  Plaits. 
Send  for  "HuiBal"  and  Pile«  ^Ut. 
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ICONOSCOPE 

A  PERFECT  FINDER 

FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  CAMERAS 


Shows  Views  More 

Brilliantly,  Accurately, 
Naturally,  Plainly, 

Than  any  other 
Finder. 

There  is  No 

Inversion,   Reversion, 
Reflection,  Distortion, 


Compact, 

Elesaoi, 

Convenient. 

Scientific  in 
Construction. 

Accurately  Made. 


Send  for  Description. 


Bausch  &  LOMB  Optical  Co., 


528  N.  St.^Paul  St., 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SALE    AND    BXCHANQB. 


[This  department  is  for  the  benefit  of  SUB- 
acsiBBRS  who  have  photographic  material,  ap- 
paratus or  books  which  they  wish  to  ezchanKc* 
and  snch  wants  will  be  inserted  free  of  charge 
one  time.  For  each  additional  insertion  we  will 
charge  one  dollar  per  month.  Dealers  advertis- 
ing in  these  columns  will  be  charged  double  our 
ordinary  advertising  rates.] 

For  Sale. — Premo  Sr.,  4x5,  sole  leather 
carrying  case  and  one  plate  holder,  fitted 
with  a  5x7  Zeiss  Anastigmat  lens,  Series 
III.A  acd  B.  &  L.  Iris  diaphragm  shut- 
ter. List  price  of  lens  and  shutter, 
$4b.oo;  of  camera  and  case,  $23.00.  Will 
sell  outfit  for  $42  00 ;  or  separately,  lens 
and  shutter,  $30.00;  camera  and  case, 
$12.00.  Little  used  and  in  perfect  con- 
dition; a  bargain.  Sent  C.  O.  D.,  with 
privilege  of  examination.  F.  P.  Streeper, 
Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelpnia. 

For  Sale  or  Exchange  for  a  12  or 
14-inch  focus  anastigmat  lens,  a  fine 
electric  phonograph  outfit,  for  private  use 
or  public  entertainment;  worth  $150;  will 
sell  cheap.  If  interested  write  to  H.  S. 
Lawrence,  No.  73  Greenmount  Avenue, 
Springfield,  O. 

For  Sale.  A  bargain.  One  mahog- 
any camera,  4i^x6)^,  D.  S.  back,  R.  &  P. 
focus,  sliding  front,  with  spring  actuated 
ground  glass.  Three  holders  for  same, 
adapted  for  3X'x4X  plates.     One  Voigt- 


lander  portrait  lens  (quarter  plate),  with 
R.  &  P.  and  Waterhonse  diaphragms.^ 
One  9-inch  single  view  lens.  One  carry- 
ing case,  velvet  lined,  canvas  covered, 
with  brass  trimmings.  Camera  with 
single  lens  cost  $16;  portrait  lens  cost 
$42. 50.  Will  sell  for  $16  complete.  C.  A. 
Richardson,  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

For  Sale.  —  An  Anthony  Compact 
Camera,  5x7,  with  six  v  plate  holders  and 
tripod,  Bauch  &  Lomb  Zeiss  anastigmat 
lens.  Series  III.,  No.  5.  8}J-in.  locus, 
fitted  with  B.  &  L.  diaphragm  shutter. 
Single  achromatic  landscape  lens,  12-in. 
focus,  with  Gundlach  diaphragm  shut- 
ter; carrying  case  with  separate  spaces 
for  camera,  holders,  lens  and  tripod  ; 
has  been  used  but  little  and  everything 
is  in  absolutely  perfect  condition  :  orig- 
inal price,  $125;  will  sell  (or  $70  cash. 
Address,  L.  G.  Eakins,  Pueblo,  Colo. 

For  Sale.— One  Greenpoint  Optical 
Co.*s  8x10  Camera.  Double  rubber  bel- 
lows, extension  for  longer  focus  lens, 
five  Zephyr  double  plateholders,  ten 
inside  kits,  canvas  carrying  case,  tripod, 
single  achromatic  lens,  covering  8zio 
plate  fully  with  brilliant  effects.  Only 
$25  for  the  outfit.  One  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.'s3>^x3>^  Plate  Camera,  $3.  A.  M. 
Gerry,  Lisbon  Falls,  Me. 
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An  essay  on  the  scientific  development  of  dry  plates,  films,  papers,  etc.,  with  chap- 
ters on  SENSITOL,  TONFIXOL,  TONPLATINOL  and  other  photo-chemical 
materials  and  processes.     Sent  free  upon  receipt  of  2  cent  stamp. 

Sole  Agent,  for  the  New  CLAW    PLATE    HANDLE. 

An  ingenious  appliance  that  enables  the  user  to  develop,  fix,  wash  and  dry  bis 
plates  without  wetting  his  fingers.     Send  for  price  list. 

HALLER-KEMPER  CO.. 

Specialists  in  PHOTOGRAPHIC  STAPLES  AND  NOVELTIES, 
CHICAQO.  35-37  Randolph  Street.  NEW  YORK,  150  Fifth  Avenue. 

OUR  NBW    BRAND  ~^^ 

....The  SUN  Dry   Plate 

I^aat  !    Clean  !   Clear  !    Uniform  and   Brilliant  ! 

SEND    FOR    PRICB    UST    AND    SAMPLES.^ 

JAMESTOWN  DRY  PUTE  WORKS,  JAMESTOWN,  NEW  YORK. 

BRANCH    OFFICES  : 

New  York,  No.  17  Warren  Street  Atlanta,  Ga.,  No.  28;^  Whitehall  Street. 

Chicago,  Room  908,  No.  59  Dearborn  Street.  Toronto,  Ont.,  Nos.  178-180  Victoria  Street. 

B^xico,  San  Luis  Potosi  Opt.  Co.,  San  Luis  Potosi. 
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'A  Clubman"  on  Our  Criticisms. 

E  claim  no  special  ability  as  a  critic, 
and  readily  admit  that  those  who 
differ  from  us  may  be  as  right  as 
we.  Our  opinion  at  best  is  but 
the  opinion  of  one  man,  hence, 
under  ordinary  circumstances, 
we  neither  feel  nor  notice  when 
the  critic  is  criticised. 

The  little  faultfinding  of  "A 
Clubman"  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Western  Camera  Notes 
comes  under  a  different  category, 
as  the  difference  is  not  a  matter 
of  opinion,  but  on  a  question  of 
fact. 

As  will  be  seen  from  our  notice 
of  the  Minneapolis  set  of  slides 
in  our  April  number,  we  did  not 
criticise  a  considerable  number  of 
them  because,  although  from 
negatives  by  many  members,  the 
slides  were  the  work  of  one.  Referring  to  that,  "A  Clubman"  says : 

"I  will  admit  that  some  of  our  members  who  have  made  excellent  negatives,  and 
whose  prints  have  attracted  the  most  attention  in  our  exhibits,  have  not  given 
their  attention  to  the  making  of  slidea  to  the  extent  that  would  warrant  their  per- 
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simal  wi)rk  in  this  line  being  sent  lo  llie  Interchange.  Thai  their  slides  should  be 
made  by  another  having  the  experience  and  time  that  they  lacked  seems  to  me  no 
reason  why  iucli  shdes  should  not  be  sent  to  the  Interchange  to  represent  their 
work.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  person  who  can  make  a  perfect  negative  should 
not  be  able,  with  the  requisite  anioiini  of  time  and  study,  to  make  a  perfect  slide. 

"We  wonder  whether  this  point  has  been  looked  into  as  regards  other  clubs, 
or  whether,  because  our  set  of  slides  is  one  which,  as  the  Doctor  says,  "hardly  one 
would  ha\e  been  rejected  even  under  the  higher  standard  we  should  like  to  see 
adopted,"  and,  therefore,  exempt  from  any  criticism  from  an  artistic  standpoint,  he 
takes  his  position  in  the  matter  for  the  sake  of  saying  something.  When  we  know 
of  one  club  whose  every  slide  is  made  by  the  same  individual  who  made  the  original 
negative,  we  will  consider  ourselves  open  to  criticism  on  this  point," 

Rcfcrritig  first  to  the  last  sentence  of  the  first  paragraph,  we  say  quite 
so.  but  it  is  a  fact  that  not  one  in  a  hundred  can  do  so,  and  the  object  of 
the  Interchange  from  its  inception  was  first,  last,  and  all  the  time,  to  help 
them  to  the  acquisition  of  the  necessary  knowledge. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  most  beautiful  of  all  photographic  pro- 
ductions is  a  fine  transparency  on  glass,  with  its  almost  limitless  degree  of 
gradation :  but  those  who  can  take  advantage  of  it  to  its  full  extent  are 
few  and  far  between.    Rare  glass  where  hare  glass  should  not  be,  is  still 
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the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  and  therefore  the  educating  influence 
of  the  Interchange  is,  or  ought  to  be,  still  as  much  in  demand  as  ever. 

With  reference  to  the  second  paragraph  of  tiie  extract,  we  may  say 
there  is  just  one  other  club  that,  from  our  point  of  view,  makes  as  great  a 
mistake  as  does  that  to  which  "A  Clubman"  belongs,  but  only  one,  and 
that  the  memljers  of  all  the  others,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  see,  either 
make  a  point  of  each  making  his  own  slides,  or  to  a  very  small  extent  in- 
deed, employ  others. 

If  some  of  the  members  of  the  Minneapolis,  or  any  other  club  belong- 
ing to  tlie  Interchange,  look  on  ils  membership  as  merely  a  means  of  se- 
curing sets  of  slides  for  show  purposes,  we,  of  course,  have  nothing  to  say, 
except  that  they  are  throwing  away  opportunities  of  personal  benefit  to  this 
extent  at  least,  that  he  who  can  make  perfect  transparencies  as  well  as 
perfect  prints  from  his  negatives,  is  on  a  higher  plane,  photographically 
speaking,  than  he  who  can  make  only  the  prints. 

It  is  true  that  just  in  proportion  to  the  greater  degree  of  gradation  and 
the  consequently  truer  values  in  the  case  of  slides  is  the  difllicidty  in  pro- 
ducing them ;  but  that,  to  a  true  photographer,  should  be  an  incentive 
rather  than  a  deterrent :  and  slow  as  is  the  growth  of  perfect  slide  makers, 
we  still  hope  to  see  the  time  when  everyone  who  can  make  a  perfect 
negative  will  also  be  able  to  make  a  perfect  slide.  For  that  reason  we  are 
earnestly  anxious  that  every  member  of  every  club  in  the  Interchange  will 
look  on  it,  not  as  does  "A  Clubman,"  as  a  means  of  getting  material  for  a 
show,  but  unite  with  us  in  regarding  it  as  a  means  of  education  and  take 
advantage  of  it  to  the  full,  each  doing  what  in  him  lies  to  bring  about  the 
ideal  time  when  every  photographer  w-ill  l>e  a  good  slideniaker,  and  every 
contribution  to  the  Interchange  will  represent  as  many  memljers  as  there 
are  slides. 


By  F.  C.  Baker. 
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The  Making  of  and  Enlarging  from  Small   Negatives. 

BY   HORACE  SIMPSON. 

(Concluded  from  page  201,) 

'T'HOSE  not  accustomed  to  carbon  printing  or  who  fear  to  tackle  it, 
*        may  make  their  transparencies  almost  if  not  altogether  as  good  on 
the  gelatino-bromide  plate,  but  it  should  be  either  a  special  transparency 
or  a  slow  one,  such  as  the  well  known  Carbutt's  "B." 

As  the  least  speck  or  flaw  in  the  transparency  would  in  the  negative 
be  magnified  to  an  offensive  degree,  both  negative  and  plate  must  be  care- 
fully dusted,  and  to  secure  perfect  contact  the  frame  should  have  strong 
springs,  or  what  is  better  still,  screws.  What  has  been  said  in  regard  to 
the  exposure  and  development  of  the  negative  applies  equally  to  the  posi- 
tive. The  solution  on  page  152  will  answer  equally  well  for  the  positive, 
but  with  12  or  15  oz.  of  water  instead  of  10,  and  the  exposure  must  be 
made  to  suit  it,  instead  of  its  being  modified  to  suit  the  exposure. 

Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  making  lantern  slides  by  copying  in  the 
camera  will  naturally  make  the  transparency  in  that  way,  and  it  is  said 
that  a  better  result  can  be  got  in  that  way ;  but  that  is  not  my  experience, 
and  I  am  quite  sure  that  of  two  positives,  one  by  contact,  the  other  by  copy- 
ing, and  each  the  best  that  the  method  will  give,  the  greatest  expert  could 
not  tell  which  was  which. 

A  good  positive  for  enlargement  diflFers  considerably  from  a  good 
lantern  slide.  It  should  include  every  trace  of  detail  that  is  in  the  negative, 
and  no  part  except  the  very  highest  of  high  lights  should  be  opaque ;  that 
is,  every  gradation  below  the  very  highest  light  should  be  sufficiently 
translucent  for  at  least  some  light  to  pass.  But  even  with  the  most  care- 
ful exposure  and  development  it  is  always  possible  to  improve  the  trans- 
parency by  one  who  knows  what  he  wants  and  how  to  get  it.  Notwith- 
standing all  his  care  the  values  may  be  more  or  less  at  fault ;  a  foreground 
too  weak  or  a  sky  too  strong ;  and  these  faults  may  be  remedied,  the  one 
by  a  wash  of  suitable  color,  the  other  by  a  touch  of  some  of  the  well  known 
reducers.  A  little  Agfa  in  one  cup,  and  a  little  of  the  permanganate  re- 
ducer in  another,  with  a  couple  of  brushes  or  tufts  of  cotton,  and  a  skilled 
photographer  can  work  wonders,  even  to  the  putting  in  of  clouds. 

A  suitable  positive  having  been  obtained,  the  next  step  is  to  consider 
how  it  is  to  be  enlarged,  and  to  what  extent.  The  size  is  mainly  a  matter 
of  taste,  but  12  x  10  is  both  convenient  and  satisfactory,  either  for  exhi- 
bition or  wall  decoration.  Supposing  the  positive  to  be  about  4  x  5,  or  a 
little  less,  an  enlargement  of  three  diameters  will  be  about  right.     The 
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amateur  with  a  full  purse  will  do  better  to  invest  in  an  enlarging  camera, 
but  need  not  go  to  tbe  expense  of  a  lens,  the  lens  with  which  tbe  negative 
was  got  answering  tbe  purpose  admirably;  but  as  even  without  a  lens  the 
camera  is  somewhat  costly,  the  amateur  of  limited  means  may,  at  a  trifling 
cost,  make  one  for  himself. 

Supposing  the  lens  to  have  an  equivalent  focus  of  eight  inches,  tVie 
positive  will  require  to  be  about  ten  inches  and  three-quarters  in  front  of 
the  lens,  and  the  plate  about  thirty-two  inches  behind  it.  He  will  therefore 
either  make  for  himself,  or  get  a  carpenter  to  make  for  him,  a  deal  box 
of  such  a  size  and  with  a  groove  at  one  end  that  will  exactly  fit  a  lo  x  12 
plate  holder,  which  he  bad  better  buy  than  try  to  make:  and  about  forty- 
five  inches  in  length.  The  box  should  be  closed  on  all  four  sides  and  one 
end,  but  in  the  latter  a  square  opening  must  lie  made  the  size  of  the  trans- 
parency, and  with  grooves  at  top  and  bottom  into  which  it  will  slide. 
About  a  third  from  the  closed  end  and  on  the  top,  a  door  should  be  cut  and 
hinged,  to  give  access  to  a  lens  carrying  board,  for  the  reception  of  which 
three  or  four  grooves  should  be  cut,  tbe  middle  one  being  at  such  a  distance 
as  will  place  the  focal  center  of  the  lens  ten  and  three-quarters  inches  from 
the  transparency. 


The  Making  of  and  Enlarging  from  Small  Negative 


Whoever  makes  the  box  will  easily  make  a  frame  for  a  focusing  glass 
in  perfect  register  with  the  plate  in  the  plateholder,  and  with  that  the  copy- 
ing camera  will  be  complete :  and  even  although  it  may  not  be  light-tight  at 
the  hinged  door  or  elsewhere,  the  focusing-cloth  thrown  over  It  will  make 
it  so. 

The  copying  camera,  so  arranged,  may  be  placed  on  a  table  near  a 
window  with  a  reflector  outside  in  the  ordinary  way,  or  it  may  be  placed  at 
an  angle  so  as  to  face  the  sky,  which  is  perhaps  the  better  way,  and  will 
entail  a  shorter  exposure.  In  enlarging,  focusing  is  an  important  opera- 
tion, and  nuist  be  done  with  the  greatest  possible  accuracy.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  will  be  an  advaiiJAjj^  to  focus  the  image  in  air  rather  than  on  the 
rough  surface  of  the  graT-ll  glass,  and  so  a  disc  of  thin  glass,  such  as  is 
used  for  microscojiic  cJ^'":gl asses,  should  be  cemented  with  Canada  Ijal- 
sani  in  the  center  of  m::  focusing  glass,  and  the  image  focused  by  a  pocket 
magnifier  or  one  of  me  focusing  glasses  made  on  purpose. 

For  the  enlargf;.^  negative  a  plate  of  medium  sensitiveness,  on  the  slow 
rather  than  the  f^'st  side,  should  be  chosen ;  and  great  care  must  be  given 
so  as  to  secure  a  correct  exposure,  as  on  that  more  than  on  anything  else 
depends  the  success  of  the  operation.  As  a  time  keeper  nothing  is  as  good 
as  a  pendulum,  a  round  stone  at  the  end  of  a  string  thirty-nine  and  a  half 
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inches  long,  practically  swinging  seconds ;  and  as  the  exact  exposure  will 
be  a  matter  of  experiment,  a  kit  carrying  a  small  plate  will  save  cost  in 
making  them.  Just  what  stop  to  employ  must  also  be  a  question  of  ex- 
periment, and  one  after  another  should  be  tried,  and  that  which  gives 
equality  of  illumination,  and  the  nearest  to  all-over  crispness,  should  be 
used.    With  the  lens  I  generally  employ  fl22  answers  admirably. 

The  bane  of  enlargements  generally  heretofore  has  been  hardness,  a 
want  of  the  more  delicate  detail  between  the  lights  and  the  darks,  arising, 
when  the  positive  was  as  it  should  be,  from  an  exposure  insufficient  to 
penetrate  its  less  translucent  parts,  and  the  remedy  is  to  give  sufficient  to 
do  so,  which  is,  as  I  said  before,  everything  but  the  very  highest  of  high 
lights,  of  which  in  an  ordinary  landscape  there  are  very  few. 

With  every  thing  so  arranged  and  the  exposure  made,  all  is  plain  sail- 
ing, development  being  conducted  in  the  ordinary  way,  only  that  attention 
must  be  given  to  detail  first  and  density  afterward,  which  means  that  the 
solution  must  be  weak  in  reducer  until  the  former  is  secured,  and  strength- 
ened afterwards  to  give  the  latter. 

The  best  developer  is  that  with  which  the  operator  is  best  acquainted, 
but  those  who  have  no  favorite  formula  may  with  advantage  employ  the 
following.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  those  who  are  far  enough  advanced 
to  try  their  hands  at  enlarging  have  learned  the  value  and  convenience  of 
10  per  cent,  solutions  and  keep  them  on  hand,  the  formula  is  arranged  ac- 
cordingly. It  is  also  taken  for  granted  that  the  ortol  is  preserved  by  the 
addition  of  half  its  weight  of  potassium  metabi sulphite. 

Ortol  (10  per  cent,  solution) 200  minims. 

Sodium   sulphite 800  minims. 

Sodium    carbonate 1,000  minims. 

Water   to      10  ounces. 

If  the  exposure  has  been  anything  like  correct  the  image  will  appear 
in  the  proper  order  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  lights,  and  should 
be  allowed  to  proceed  till  every  detail  is  out,  at  which  time  it  will  be  too 
faint  for  printing  purposes,  but  will  get  sufficic'  ^  density  in  a  few  minutes 
by  the  addition  of  another  Buniuiuiuis  of  the  |d||Molution.  Should  there 
be  a  tendency  to  fog,  or  develupnusl'YPKeJNflb  rafiffly,  ^More  or  less 
bromide  may  be  added,  although  I  rarely  find  J'^^pfccsity  <er  it. 

However  much  enlarging  may  look  like  the  okeration  of  ordinary 
photography  there  is  a  difference,  and  the  beginner  nSed  not  expect  a  great 
degree  of  success  at  the  first ;  but  perseverance  will  ove?-come  all  the  diffi- 
culties, and  he  will  soon  be  able  to  produce  from  negatt^es  taken  by  the 
hand  camera,  especially  when  on  the  stand,  enlargements  "that  will  grace 
the  walls  of  any  exhibition,  and  that  not  even  an  expert  c(fuld  tell  from 
pictures  from  direct  negatives. 


"THB    POPLARS." 
BY 
W.    M.    WILLIAMS. 
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Home- Made  Apparatus. 

A  S  a  rule  we  have  not  the  sHghtest  interest  in  how  or  by  what  the 
'*  prints  that  come  to  "Our  Portfolio"  have  been  produced,  but  the 
outfit  froTii  whicli  the  portrait  \'o.  759,  wliich  was  reproduced  in  our  April 
issue,  was  evolved,  is  so  unique  that  we  think  it  our  duty  to  reproduce  the 
author's  description  of  it.     He  says: 

"My  picture  (No.  759)  in  the  April  issue  of  your  uiagaziue  was  made  wilh  a 
two-inch  reading  glass  for  a  lens.  I  made  a  rough  camera  out  of  a  starch  box,  using 
a  piece  of  old  rubber  coat  for  a  bellows,  and  as  I  had  no  one  10  experiment  on, 
posed  myself,  and  took  my  own  picture. 

"My  object  in  making  the  camera  was  to  try  to  do  copying,  and  I  succeeded 
admirably,  as  you  will  see  from  the  encloM'd  flowers  and  portraits.  I  had  previously 
entertained  the  idea  that  such  results  could  only  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  high 
priced  lenses,  and  am  surprised  to  find  thai  a  common  reading  glass,  costing  40 
cents,  will  do  the  business. 

The  copies  to  which  Mr.  Thomson  alhides  are  quite  equal  to  anything 
that  we  ever  have  seen ;  one  of  them  especially,  the  portrait  of  a  gentleman, 

is  sharp  enough  to  please  the  "keenest  cutter." 
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Of  course  there  is  nothing  new  in  photographing  with  uncorrected 
lenses,  and  what  our  correspondent  has  done  others  may  easily  do.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  stop  the  lens  well  down,  and  arrange  for  the  difference 
between  the  chemical  and  visual  foci.  This  generally  implies  the  bringing 
of  the  lens,  after  focusing,  nearer  the  ground  glass  by  about  1-30  of  the 
distance. 


An  Object  Lesson. 

\1/E  reproduce  these  two  illustrations  from  the  same  negative,  but 
"'  printed  under  mats  of  different  shape,  as  an  object  lesson.  Refer- 
ence to  895  of  Our  Portfolio  will  show  that  almost  the  only  fault  found 
with  it  was  its  shape,  the  loss  of  the  important  matter  in  the  lower  left  cor- 
ner. The  author  evidently  does  not  like  to  be  cornered,  and  so,  instead  of 
printing  the  second  square  as  we  desired,  he  committed  the  original  fault, 
although  in  a  limited  degree.  However,  those  who  can  see  how  much 
better  919  is  than  895,  will  be  able  to  realize  that  with  the  full  corners  it 
would  be  still  much  better.  Ovals  and  cushion  shapes  have  their  uses,  but 
must  be  employed  with  discrimination. 
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A  Note  of  Warning. 

BY  HENRY  WENZEL,  JR.,  AND  OSBORNE  I.  YELLOTT. 

• 

I  N  the  December  issue  of  this  magazine  one  of  the  writers  of  this  article 
called  attention  in  a  general  way  to  lack  of  uniformity  in  many  pho- 
tographic products,  plates  and  papers  particularly,  and  stated  what  is  well 
known  to  advanced  workers,  that  the  representations  of  manufacturers 
concerning  their  products  are  not  always  to  be  relied  upon.  It  would  be 
impossible  from  the  advertisements  of  plate  manufacturers  to  say  that 
Cramer  Crown,  Seed  2y  X,  and  the  Lovell,  Hammer,  Stanley,  Standard, 
Carbutt,  Wuestner  and  Forbes  fast  plates  are  not  the  equal  one  of  the  other 
in  speed,  yet  who  but  knows  that  this  is  not  the  case. 

In  the  same  article  reference  was  made  to  the  variation  in  sensitiveness 
of  the  packets  of  discs  put  out  for  use  with  the  Wynne  Infallible  Ex- 
posure Meter,  it  having  been  theji  noticed,  however,  that  the  same  was  not 
of  any  great  moment,  as  it  was  not  sufficient  to  affect  the  reliability  of  the 
meter.  Recently  good  reason  has  botto  f^tflid  for  thinking  seriously  that 
ere  long  the  increasing  and  greater  variations  in  sensitiveness  noticed  of 
late  will  render  the  meter  not  only  not  "Infallible,"  but  absolutely  unre- 
liable, unless  the  manufacturers  do  something  toward  securing  greater 
uniformity  in  the  discs  of  sensitive  paper  and  less  Hability  to  their  decreas- 
ing in  sensitiveness  after  the  tins  in  which  they  are  packed  are  opened. 

One  of  the  writers  found  the  meter  readings  during  the  past  winter  so 
utterly  at  variance  with  his  past  experience  that  he  abandoned  the  use  of 
the  instrument  entirely.  The  other  has  found  by  careful  and  exhaustive 
tests  that  even  imder  the  same  conditions  the  readings  of  the  meter  vary  so 
greatly  that  there  remains  no  possible  reason  to  regard  it  as  infallible  with 
the  sensitive  paper  which  the  makers  have  of  late  been  sending  out.  Not 
only  is  this  the  personal  .experience  of  the  writers,  but  a  number  of  others 
who  have  used  the  meter  through  their  recommendations  have  reported 
results  equally  as  unsatisfactor^^  Among  others  Mr.  Percy  M.  Reese,  a 
painstaking  experimenter  and  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Pho- 
tographers' Club  of  Baltimore,  reports  that  the  meter  is  absolutely  unsatis- 
factory in  his  hands,  and  that  even  with  a  knowledge  of  its  shortcomings 
he  has  not  been  able  to  deduce  any  rule  governing  its  vagaries.  He  has 
been  obliged  to  resort  to  storing  his  discs  in  platinotype  tins  containing 
calcium  chloride  and  to  carrying  the  meter  only  when  its  use  is  imminent ; 
in  this  way  he  overcomes  somewhat  the  falling  off  in  speed.  He  finds  it 
necessary  to  purchase  the  discs  about  every  two  months,  but  with  but  or- 
dinary care  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  purchase  oftener,  and  still  fail 
to  secure  uniform  readings.    Four  discs  out  of  one  package  two  weeks  old 
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took  respectively  lo,  15,  21  and  36  seconds  to  color  to  standard  tint;  two 
others  from  two  different  tins,  tested  at  our  request  by  Mr.  Reese,  colored 
in  8  and  12  seconds  respectively. 

We  have  been  and  shall  continue  to  be  the  warmest  advocates  of  the 
meter  as  soon  as  the  above  mentioned  drawbacks  to  its  use  are  done  away 
with,  but  in  justice  to  those  wlio  may  have  purchased  it  on  our  recom- 
mendations, we  wish  to  sound  a  note  of  warning,  to  the  effect  that  the 
meter  is  not  now  what  it  then  was.  With  the  paper  at  present  in  use  it 
cannot  even  be  relied  on  to  give  an  approximate  basis  of  exposure  under 
giver  conditions,  and  failing  that,  it  fails  utterly. 

We  hope  also  to  see  the  speed  list  of  American  plates  accompanying  the 
meter  corrected  as  the  list  of  English  plates  has  been,  many  of  the  listings 
being  not  even  approximate.  The  present  list  of  American  plates  is  also 
far  from  complete,  and  should  be  made  to  include  all  brands  of  American 
plates  now  on  the  market. 

Hoping  that  the  manufacturers  of  the  meter  will  take  cognizance  of 
our  plaint  and  restore  our  confidence  in  the  handiest  and,  with  prof)erly 
sensitized  and  prepared  paper,  the  best  of  all  exposure  meters,  we  will  in 


the  meantime  fall  back  on  the  experience  of  the  past,  which  is  sufficient 
for  all  work  save  that  for  which  we  need  the  meter  most — work  indoors 
under  untried  and  unusual  conditions. 

[Since  the  .I'luve  came  to  hand  we  have  received  from  the  author  discs  and  a 
dial  bought  from  the  American  agents  of  the  Wynne's  Exposure  Meter  Co,  within 
a  day  of  iheir  licing  sen'  lo  ns.  and  they  fully  corroborate  all  that  has  been  said  in 
the  article.  The  standard  tint  on  the  new  dial  is  a  dull  bluish  green,  while  the 
light-made  lint  on  the  new  disc  is  a  reddish  blue,  and  although  after  a  fi*\v  trials 
we  succeeded  in  fairly  matching  the  depth  of  tinting,  such  matching  can  be  done 
only  by  those  who  have  bad  considerable  experience  with  the  meter.  Far  more 
serious  is  the  new  sensitiveness  of  the  disc,  which  as  compared  wilb  those  at  present 
in  our  meter,  is  a  little  over  three  times  as  fast.  Ii  is  true  that  ours  may  be  slower 
than  "  hen  fresh,  but  we  put  it  (o  the  lest  of  practical  work  and  found  the  indicated 
exposures  as  near  as  may  be  correct,  while  that  indicated  by  the  new  disc  proved 
very  much  too  short. 

It  would  be  easy,  of  course,  lo  find  speed  numbers  suitable  for  such  paper,  but  a 
slower  paper  is  nutch  better,  as  it  gives  greater  latitude  in  the  time  counting,  and 
lends  to  greater  accuracy.  We  hope  the  makers  of  this  very  useful  ii 
see  lo  it.  as  without  a  reliable  paper  it  loses  all  its  value. — Eds,  1 


By  W.  H.  Phillips. 
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Acetylene. 

A  LTHOUGH  acetylene  and  some  of  its  properties  had  been  long 
^*  known,  it  was  not  till  an  American  had  shown  how  to  produce 
calcium  carbide,  the  raw  material  of  its  manufacture,  on  a  commercial 
scale  and  at  a  reasonable  price,  that  its  wonderfully  beautiful  illuminating 
power  could  be  made  generally  available ;  and  hence,  at  first  glance  at  least, 

it  seems  surprising  that  what  may  be  called 
the  country  of  its  birth  is  slower  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it  than  most  of  the  older 
nations. 

But  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Elec- 
tricity is  its  only  rival,  and  in  the  employ- 
ment of  that  as  an  illuminant  America  is  far 
ahead  of  Britain  or  any  of  the  continental 
nations,  and  so,  not  to  her  tardiness,  but 
rather  to  her  tendency  to  go  ahead,  is  to  be 
attributed  the  fact  that  other  nations  have 
got  ahead  of  her  in  the  employment  of 
acetylene. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  acetylene  as  a  general  illuminant  that  we  intend 
to  deal  now,  but  with  its  employment  by  photographers  and  lanternists, 
especially  those  w^ho  are  out  of  the  range  of  electricity,  and  to  whom  the 
transportation  of  compressed  gases  would  be  a  heavy  tax.  That  happens 
to  have  been  our  condition  for  something  like  a  decade,  and  having  learned 
by  practical  experience  the  value  of  the  new  illuminant,  w^e  are  anxious  to 
give  our  readers  the  benefit  of  it. 

We  have  been  interested  in  the  making  and  exhibiting  of  lantern 
slides  for  close  upon  fifty  years,  but  never  employed  and  never  would  have 
been  satisfied  with  an  oil  light  until  we  were  perforce  compelled  both  to 
do  and  to  be,  in  the  little  village  where  Providence  has  apparently  de- 
signed that  we  shall  end  our  days.  In  the  natural  course  of  business  we 
have  the  opportunity  of  examining  and  criticising  the  Interchange  slides, 
and,  anxious  to  do  what  we  can  to  amuse  our  neighbors,  we  fill  the  largest 
room  in  our  home  with  them,  taking  them  in  rotation,  to  see  the  show.  But 
although  they  were  pleased  we  were  not.  We  had  been  too  long  accus- 
tomed to  the  best  light  that  lime  could  be  made  to  give  to  be  satisfied  with 
even  Colt's  "parabolon,"  which,  after  many  trials  of  many  lamps,  we  de- 
cided to  be  the  best;  and  thought  with  envy  on  our  British  brethren  as 
we  saw  the  many  advertisements  of  portable  generators,  and  read  of  how 
brilliant  a  disc  acetylene  would  give. 
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But  we  are  happy  now.  We  have  got  a  generator  and  a  burner  that 
give  a  light  on  our  five-foot  disc,  a  size  large  enough  for  the  kind  of  ex- 
hibition we  give,  as  brilliant  as  ever  lime  was  made  to  give  on  the  usual 
ten  or  twelve-foot  screen,  a  light  with  which  we  are  in  every  way  satisfied. 

The  action  of  the  generator  will  be  easily  understood  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  sectional  cut.     A  is  the  outer  tank,   or   cylinder,  about    16 
inches  higfi  and  1 1  in  diameter.    B  is  the  bell,  or  gas  holder,  in  which  the 
whole  of  the  operations  take  place.     C  is  the  basket,  or  carbide  holder, 
kept  in  its  place  by  its  handle,  I,  being  pushed  onto  the  hook  L,  fixed  to 
I  he  inside  of  the  bell.    The  carbide,  about  a  pound  and  a  half,  is  placed  in 
the  basket  and  the  lug  of  the  handle  placed  into  the  hook,  and  the  bell, 
mouth  down,  placed  into  the  tank,  previously  filled  to  within  four  inches 
of  the  top  with  water.    If  the  tap  D  is  then  opened  the  bell  will  sink  till 
the  carbide  in  the  basket  touches  the  water,  when  gas  will  instantly  be 
evolved.    First  the  air  and  then  the  gas  passes  down  the  inlet  F,  and  into 
the  cooler  or  condenser  G,  a  chamber  all  round  the  lower  end  of  the  bell. 
From  the  condenser  the  gas  passes  up  through  the  outlet  H,  to  the  rubber 
hose  M,  which  is  to  be  attached  to  the  burner.    If  the  gSs  is  made  more 
rapidly  than  it  is  consumed  the  bell  rises,  lifting  the  carbide  out  from  the 
water  and  practically  stopping  its  generation.    N  and  E  are  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  overflow  outlet,  intended  to  prevent  the  bell  from  being  al- 
together lifted  out  of  the  tank,  as,  when  it.  gets  up  to  the  opening  at  N  the 
gas  escapes  at  E,  but  so  far  we  have  seen^no  use  for  it,  as  whether  burning 
the  four  jets  for  the  lantern  or  the  one  foot  single  burner  that  we  use  for 
other  purposes,  the  bell  has  during  the  whole  time  hovered  just  about  on  a 
level  with  the  top  of  the  tank.    It  is  thoroughly  automatic,  and  when  once 
started  it  needs  not  the  slightest  attention  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
exhibition. 

So  far  as  we  can  see  the  generator  has  only  one  fault ;  it  does  not  admit 
of  turning  off  the  lights  and  leaving  it  for  another  time.  The  moistened 
carbide  continues  after  it  has  been  lifted  out  of  the  water  to  generate,  and 
although  it  is  very  slowly,  it  would  ultimately  raise  the  bell  to  the  outlet 
at  the  bottom  and  fill  the  room  with  the  well  known  smell  of  the  gas. 

More  important  from  the  lanternist's  point  of  view  is  the  burner,  and 
we  think  that  which  we  have  is  simply  perfect.  It  is  Colt's  well  known 
four  flame  arrangement,  four  one-foot  burners  that  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired.  With  such  a  burner  and  such  a  generator  one  who  does  not  want 
a  disc  larger  than  five  or  six  feet  may  be  thoroughly  independent  of  either 
lime  or  electricity. 

But  all  photographers  are  not  lanternists,  and  while  they  may  not  care 
to  have  a  generator  would  like  to  take  advantage  of  the  great  actinic 
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power  of  acetylene  for  printing  purposes  with  as  little  trouble  as  possible, 
and  for  such  the  Winchester  lamp,  noticed  in  our  December  number, 
will  come  as  "a  boon  and  a  blessing." 

Since  that  notice,  to  which  we  would  refer  our  readers,  the  lamp  has 
been  considerably  improved,  and  is  fitted  with  a  still  better  burner,  and 
after  six  months  almost  constant  use  of  it,  both  in  our  study,  where  it  has 
superseded  the  universal  favorite,  the  Student's  Lamp,  and  in  the  dark 
room  for  printing  purposes,  we  are,  if  possible,  more  in  love  with  it  than 
ever.  And  it  is  as  ornamental  as  useful.  A  two  handled  vase  supports  a 
flattened  sphere  or  globe,  from  the  center  of  which  rises  the  burner,  on  the 
one  side  of  which  is  the  water  inlet  and  on  the  other  the  valve  by  which 
its  supply  is  regulated.  On  the  globe  also  rests  an  inverted  tripod  which 
supports  a  lo-inch  opal  shade,  the  whole  making  an  ensemble  that  would 
be  a  credit  to  any  drawing  room. 


The  above  sectional  cut  will  show  the  arrangement  by  which  such  per- 
fect automatic  action  is  secured.    The  vase  P  is  merely  a  support  for  the 
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lamp  proper,  and  being  filled  with  water  keeps  the  temperature  down,  as 
even  after  four  hours'  burning  it  is  rarely  hotter  than  iiS**  F.  N  is  a  cup 
or  generator,  which  screws  into  the  lower  part  of  the  lamp  at  A2,  goes 
into  the  vase,  and  is  supported  on  its  lip  by  the  projecting  screw.  I  shows 
a  movable  disk  with  a  perforated  tube  which  goes  down  into  the  carbide 
sack  W,  the  mouth  of  .which  is  furnished  with  a  brass  ring  by  which  it  is 
sprung  into  the  disk  as  shown  by  M.  To  the  left  of  the  water  receptacle 
H  is  the  valve  head  and  indicator,  which,  when  turned  a  little,  allows  the 
water  to  pass  down  and  into  the  perforated  tube  of  the  disk,  through  which 
it  comes  in  contact  with  the  carbide  in  the  sack.  The  gas  thus  liberated 
passes  through  the  perforated  disk  into  that  part  of  the  cup  or  generator 
N,  from  whence  its  only  means  of  escape  is  through  the  small  hole  S2  in 
the  lower  chamber  of  the  doubled  chambered  pressure  regulator  T.  This 
contains  water  to  the  extent  of  three-fourths  of  its  capacity,  which  when 
the  pressure  is  beyond  that  necessar}-  for  the  best  flame,  is  forced  up  into 
the  upper  chamber  and  escapes  through  the  auxiliary  burner  G,  where  it 
burns  till  the  normal  pressure  is  restored. 

Either  granulated  or  crushed  carbide  may  be  employed,  and  when  once 
accustomed  to  the  various  operations  a  beautiful  flame  may  be  kept  burn- 
ing for  hours  without  more  than  an  occasional  touch  to  the  water  regu- 
lator. 

Those  who  employ  developing  papers  and  print  by  artificial  light,  and 
we  suppose  they  are  largely  in  the  majority,  will  find  the  Winchester  lamp 
not  only  an  economizer  of  time,  but  a  means  of  getting  better  and  more 
brilliant  prints ;  it  being  a  pretty  well  established  fact  that  the  more  actinic 
the  light  the  better  the  print,  and,  as  we  found  by  experiment  and  showed 
in  our  former  notice  of  the  lamp,  an  acetylene  flame  is  about  fourteen  times 
more  actinic  than  an  oil  flame  of  the  same  size,  it  is  par  excellence,  the 
printing  light. 

Aside  from  its  utility,  the  Winchester  lamp  will  be  a  favorite  with  those 
who  have  pleasure  in  pretty  things,  especially  when  they  are  of  a  quasi 
scientific  nature,  and  even  as  an  advertisement  in  the  windows  of  photog- 
raphers in  the  smaller  towns,  while  a  lamp  without  either  wick,  chimney 
or  oil  is  still  a  novelty,  especially  one  that  gives  a  light  of  such  brilliancy 
as  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  everyone  who  passes. 


A  Convenient  Panoramic  Camera. 

T'HE  amateur  photographer,  equipped  with  the  ordinary  4x5  camera, 
•  many  times  sees,  in  the  course  of  his  excursions,  opportunities  for 
securing  pictures  embracing  a  wider  range  of  view  than  his  camera  per- 
mits, and  generally  arranges  the  instrument  to  rotate  in  such  a  way  as  to 
take  a  succession  of  separate  views,  covering  an  area  of  180°  ;  then,  by 
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joining  the  finished  pictures  in  line  together,  a  panoramic  view  is  obtained. 
A  picture  of  this  kind  requires  a  nicety  of  manipulation  in  matching  to 
obtain  satisfactory  results,  otherwise  the  joints  will  appear  too  prominent 
and  render  the  scene  imperfectly. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  reliable  film  and  the  subsequent  improvement 
known  as  a  daylight  cartridge  film,  different  forms  *f  cartridges  have  been 
devised  for  making  panoramic  pictures.  Our  illustration  is  a  type  of  one 
of  the  latest  styles  of  panoramic  camera,  called  the  "Al-vista,"  just  intro- 
duced by  the  Multiscope  and  Film  Company,  of  Burlington,  Wis.,  em- 
bracing several  improvements  which  make  it  very  convenient  and  adapt- 


able for  several  purposes  at  the  same  time;  it  can  be  easily  and  rapidly 
operated,  loaded  and  unloaded. 

The  camera  is  made  in  two  principal  parts :  First,  the  lens  board  or 
front  and  lens  moving  mechanism  ;  and  second,  the  back  or  box  for  holding 
the  film,  film  spools,  film  punching  and  registering  device,  lens  index, 
stop  arm,  finder,  and  level.  This  construction  enables  the  operator  at  will 
to  take  a  picture  of  a  uniform  width  of  4  inches  to  4,  6,  8,  10,  or  12  inches 
long.  The  lens  supplants  the  ordinary  focal  plane  shutter  by  itself  rotat- 
ing over  a  half  circle  and  throwing  the  image  4  inches  wide  by  12  inches 
long  upon  the  semi-circular  film  in  the  rear.  It  is  pivoted  rigidly  midway 
between  the  front  and  rear  lenses  to  a  vertical  shaft  operated  by  clock- 
work mechanism  observed  in  a  casing  below  the  lens,  and  is  protected  by 
a  flexible  leather  front.  A  flaring  radial  rectangular  tube  about  2  inches 
long  projects  rearward  from  the  lens  tube  and  carries  the  picture  rays 
from  the  lens  in  the  form  of  a  narrow  strip  of  light,  something  like  the 
flash  of  a  lighthouse  lamp,  continuously  along  the  rear  circular  sensitized 
film.  So  it  is  only  necessary  to  control  the  extent  of  the  revolution  of  the 
lens  to  determine  the  length  of  the  picture  desired.     To  set  the  lens,  the- 
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key  seen  underneath  is  rotated,  which  in  turn  winds  up  the  clock  spring 
and  turns  the  lens  in  the-opposite  direction  until  it  is  held  by  the  release 
lever.  At  the  rear  of  the  lens  tube  is  a  small  shutter  whose  projecting  arm 
at  the  top  is  arranged  to  impinge  against  the  stop  plate  arm  to  be  seen  just 
under  the  center  of  the  top  of  the  film  box.  This  has  an  index  pointer  on 
the  outside,  and  can  be  quickly  adjusted  by  rotating  the  knob  with  fingers. 
If  an  exposure  6  inches  long  is  desired  the  pointer  is  set  at  figure  6;  when 
the  iens  is  released  it  rotates  until  the  arm  of  the  shutter  strikes  the  stop 
arm,  and  thus  only  exposes  a  6-inch  section  of  the  whole  film.  The  finder 
is  supported  upon  a  revolvable  plate  also  having  an  index  pointer,  and  this 
is  set  at  the  figure  6,  so  that  the  image  viewed  in  it  wilt  be  parallel  to  that 


covered  by  the  lens.  Adjacent  to  the  finder  is  a  circular  level.  A  shaft 
from  the  clockwork  mechanism  projects  slightly  through  the  bottom  of  the 
lens  board  or  front,  and  to  this  may  be  attached  different  sized  flat  pieces 
of  metal,  which  act  as  fans  and  regulate  the  different  speeds  at  which  the 
lens  can  be  made  to  rotate.  There  is  also  provision  made  for  inserting 
different  sized  stops  in  the  lens. 

The  sensitized  film  spool  is  put  in  the  extensible  spool  holder  on  the  left 
hand  and  carried  over  a  guide  roller  and  on  through  the  semi-circular 
channel  to  the  other  end,  where  it  is  wound  up  upon  the  winding  spool, 
against  a  suitable  tension  plate.  The  thumb  screwhead  for  operating 
this  spool  is  seen  on  the  right  hand  end.  In  its  movement  the  film  also 
operates  an  index  cylinder,  which  tells  at  the  top  the  number  of  inches  of 
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film  reeled  off,  then  on  the  left  is  a  punch  button  for  punching  a  hole 
through  the  film  after  each  exposure  as  a  guide  to  the  separation  of  the 
pictures. 

The  lens  front  is  secured  to  the  film  box  by  two  thumb  screws,  one  at 
each  end.  Every  part  is  accessible,  and  the  matter  of  friction  in  the  free 
movement  of  the  lens  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  camera  is  intended 
to  be  supported  on  a  tripod,  but  is  provided  with  a  handle,  and  in  emer- 
gencies can  be  held  on  the  arm  during  exposures. 

In  an  exposure  without  any  fan  attached,  the  lens  rotates  from  one 
side  to  the  other  in  13^  seconds,  causing  the  image  to  travel  over  a  space 
of  12  inches,  thereby  giving  one-sixth  of  a  second  stationary  exposure. 
Fans  lengthen  the  exposure  J4»  i-3»  Hy  V^  second,  according  to  size  used. 
In  the  rear  is  a  compartment  for  holding  the  finder,  fans,  stops  and  extra 
spools  of  film. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  noted  that  the  camera  is  a  ver}' 
useful  instrument,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  panoramic  or  smaller  sized 
pictures,  time  or  instantaneous,  can  be  quickly  and  easily  made,  according 
to  circumstances. — Scientific  American. 


On  the  Use  of  the  Combined  Fixing  and  Toning  Bath. 

BY  W.  H.  STEELE. 

CEVERAL  of  our  correspondents  having  unaccountably  failed,  or  at 
^  least  not  succeeded,  in  geting  the  tones  they  wanted  with  the  com- 
bined bath  that  we  have  so  long  employed,  and  so  frequently  recom- 
mended, we  gladly  reproduce  the  following,  from  the  Western  Camera 
Notes : 

I  have  made  it  a  point  to  experiment  with  and  test  in  a  practical  man- 
ner the  simple  combined  toning  and  fixing  bath  described  in  The  Ameri- 
can Amateur  Photographer  for  November,  1898.  The  bath  is  prepared 

as  follows: 

Hyposulphite   soda 2  ounces. 

Chloride  of  gold 2  grains. 

Water  16  ounces. 

The  hypo  should  first  be  dissolved  in  the  water,  and  the  gold  added. 

With  this  bath,  several  different  tones  can  be  had  in  the  same  bath,  at 
the  same  time,  and  from  the  same  printing,  by  using  different  makes  of 
paper  for  making  the  prints. 

I  have  experimented  with  Aristo,  Jr.,  Vindex,  Albuma  Kloro,  De- 
fender, Eclipse  Aristo,  Victor,  Special  and  three  or  four  others,  and  have 
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obtained  tones  running  through  several  shades  of  brown  and  purple  to 
almost  a  black. 

During  the  past  eighteen  months  I  have  subjected  these  prints  to  some 
very  severe  tests,  and  the  results  have  proved  quite  satisfactory  in  point 
of  permanency.  The  portrait  I  send  has  stood  for  months  in  the  brightest 
light,  within  three  feet  of  a  large  window. 

Where  a  few  prints  are  wanted  in  a  hurry  this  bath  affords  a  quick 
and  reliable  means  of  finishing  them,  as  the  only  manipulations  required 
are  the  toning  and  washing.  The  photographer  who  wishes  to  experiment 
along  this  line  should  get  four  or  five  good  brands  of  paper  and  make  up 
a  few  trial  printings,  using  two  or  three  sheets  of  each  of  the  different 
makes  in  each  printing.  By  so  doing,  it  will  be  easy  to  get  acquainted 
with  the  tones  that  can  be  obtained  with  each  make.  Afterwards,  when 
printing,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  select  the  paper  that  will  produce  the 
best  effect  and  tone  from  the  negative  in  hand.  In  working  with  this  bath 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  final  washing  should  be  thorough ;  a  full 
hour  in  running  water  is  required,  and  prints  should  be  kept  moving  and 
well  separated. 

I  do  not  advise  the  combined  bath  for  general  use,  or  any  other  short- 
cuts or  lazy  methods  in  any  department  of  photographic  work,  for  success 
can  only  be  attained  through  persistent  hard  work ;  but  we  all  know  that 
occasion  often  arises  among  those  of  us  whose  time  is  otherwise  employed 
and  whose  leisure  is  limited,  when  a  few  prints  are  wanted  and  the  sep- 
arate bath  becomes  a  bugbear. 

Some  of  the  paper  makers  and  most  of  the  instruction  hooks  persist  in 
recommending  a  lot  of  not  only  useless,  but  really  injurious  material  in 
their  combined  bath  formulae.  These  complicated  combined  baths,  con- 
taining the  salts  of  lead,  alum,  etc.,  are  being  used  by,  and  misleading 
thousands  of  our  amateur  friends  to-day ;  while  far  better  and  more  per- 
manent results  can  be  had  with  this  simple  bath. 

Note. — The  print  which  Mr.  Steele  sends  with  this  article  is  as  clear  and  brilliant 
as  any  we  have  ever  seen.  The  tone  is  excellent  and  is  perfectly  even,  with  clear 
lights  and  full  detail  in  all  parts,  and  has  the  appearance  of  permanency.  The  above 
formula  is  well  worth  trying. 


The  Royal  Photographic  Society's  Exhibition. 

\  1 /E  are  requested  by  the  secretary  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society 
^^       of  Great  Britain  to  intimate  that  its  forty-fifth  annual  exhibition 
will  be  held  in  the  New  Gallery,  121  Regent  street,  London,  from  October 
I  to  November  3  inclusive. 
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The  exhibition  will  be  divided  into  five  sections,  vis:  (i)  Selected 
Pictorial  Photographs;  (2)  General  Professional  Work;  (3)  Photo- 
graphic Apparatus  and  Material;  (4)  Photo-mechanical  Processes  of  Re- 
production, and  (5)  Scientific  Photography  and  Photography  in  Its  Tech- 
nical Applications,  and  medals  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  judges  for 
classes  first,  third,  fourth  and  fifth. 

To  foreign  and  colonial  exhibitors  no  charge  for  wall  space  will  be 
made,  and  their  pictures  may  be  sent  mounted  but  not  framed,  frames  be- 
ing supplied  by  the  society  for  such  as  are  accepted.  All  such  exhibits 
must  be  delivered  at  the  rooms  of  the  society,  66  Russell  Square,  London, 
on  or  before  September  12,  carriage  paid,  accompanied  by  filled  up  entry 
forms,  or  the  latter  may  be  sent  by  mail  to  the  secretary,  at  the  same  ad- 
dress. 

Intending  exhibitors  may  obtain  copies  of  the  prospectus,  entry  forms, 
and  all  needful  information  by  applying  to  the  assistant  secretary,  Mr.  A. 
W.  W.  Bartlett,  66  Russell  Square,  London,  W.  C. 


Science  and  Art. 

BY  RICHARD  HINES,  JR.,   MOBILE,  ALA. 

A  FEW  months  ago  there  came  to  me  from  an  old  friend  with  whom 
^^  I  have  been  associated  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  and  who 
has  to  some  extent  shared  with  me  my  latter  day  interest  in  amateur  pho- 
tography, a  copy  of  the  Cosmopolitan  for  December,  1894,  which  contains 
as  its  leading  feature  an  article  in  which  Mr.  James  Lawrence  Breese  dis- 
cusses *The  Relations  of  Photography  to  Art."  I  have  read  the  article 
and  re-read  it,  gathering  a  fuller  grasp  of  the  subject  with  each  reading. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  go  into  a  discussion  of  the  subject,  but  rather  to 
give  your  readers  the  benefit  of  the  letter  which  my  old  friend  sent  me 
along  with  the  volume,  as  it  relates  a  little  love  story — the  old,  old  ^tory, 
ever  new  and  ever  confronting  us  in  new  phases. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Breese  discusses  the  scientific  and  artistic  sides  of 
photography  and  their  relations  the  one  to  the  other,  and  in  what  the  dif- 
ference between  them  lies,  and  it  was  the  perusal  of  this  article  which  set 
my  friend  to  thinking,  and  gave  him  the  text  for  the  relation  of  the  little 
story  in  his  letter,  which  is  appended : 

"Friend  Hines:  In  looking  over  some  old  magazines  I  came  across  a 
Cosmopolitan  of  December,  1894,  containing  an  article  on  'The  Relations 
of  Photography  to  Art,'  by  James  L.  Breese,  known  to  you  as  a  prominent 
amateur  photographer. 

"I  was  irtterested  in  it,  recalling  your  essay  before  the  Art  League  and 
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'Camera  Club  on  'Artistic  Photography.'  At  that  time  I  had  never  gone 
over  the  debatable  ground,  and  had  but  indistinct  and  shadowy  ideas  as 
to  what  constituted  science  and  what  were  the  points  of  difference  between 
science  and  art.  Since  then  I  have  had  more  thought  over  the  matter. 
The  definition  of  science  and  art  in  the  latest  dictionaries  is  unsatisfactory. 
There  are  an  abundance  of  words,  but  the  impression  is  vague.  The 
great  painter,  William  Hunt,  in  writing  of  Corot,  the  French  painter,  said 
that  the  charm  of  his  paintings  was  that  he  idealized  nature.  Here  then, 
we  have  the  definition.  Art  is  idealized  science.  The  laws  of  science  are 
immutable,  but  in  the  hands  of  an  expert  they  are  so  deftly  managed  as  to 
become  idealized. 

"An  incident  which  came  under  my  own  observation  in  Louisville, 
Ky.,  in  1859,  gives  an  example.  A  portrait  painter  had  opened  a  studio 
on  Fourth  street.  Just  what  led  to  our  acquaintance  and  friendship  I  do 
not  now  recall.  He  was  a  tall,  well-built  man,  apparently  about  forty 
years  old.  He  was  very  quiet,  and  seemed  the  serious  student  rather  than 
the  man  of  the  world.  Two  or  three  of  his  first  commissions  proved  to  be 
unusually  excellent  portraits  and  his  success  was  assured.     Among  his 

sitters  was ,  pere,  the  great  manufacturer.    His  hard,  cold,  shrewd 

features  were  reproduced  with  striking  realism,  and  that  led  to  the  sitting 

•of ,  mere.    There  was  a  sixteen-year-old  daughter — a  girl  with  a 

face  as  expressionless  as  that  of  a  French  doll,  and  not  in  any  way  at- 
tractive as  I  could  see.  It  was  the  old  story ;  the  painter  fell  in  love  with 
the  girl,  the  parents  had  other  ideas.  He  painted  her  portrait,  but  it  was 
as  if  an  angel  face  were  revealed  in  the  reproduction  of  her  features. 
There  was  a  faint  resemblance  to  the  girl,  but  the  face  of  the  picture  was 
her  face  idealized  and  glorified  by  the  painter's  art  and  his  love,  which 
invested  her  with  a  more  than  mortal  purity  and  soulful  expression.  It 
was  the  apotheosis  of  art. 

"The  sequel  is  as  brief  as  it  was  unfortunate.  The  painter  died  of  a 
T)roken  heart.  Believing  that  you  would  like  to  see  Breese's  article,  I  send 
it  to  you." 

Here  we  have  an  example  of  how  the  soul  of  an  artist  can  ooze  out 
through  his  finger  tips  and  impart  to  his  work  something  of  the  emotions 
which  stir  his  verv  heart. 


The  Pittsburg  Salon  and  Exhibition. 

T^HE  Pittsburg  Salon  and  Exhibition  was  opened  on  Thursday,  May 
17,  and  attracted  large  crowds  and  excited  much  attention  during 
the  time  that  the  pictures  and  photographs  were  on  exhibition. 

We  regret  that  our  state  of  health  prevented  our  again  assisting  in 
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the  selection  of  the  pictures  for  admission  into  the  Salon,  but  hope  in  our 
next  to  give  some  account  of  them.  From  the  catalogue  kindly  sent  to  us 
by  the  energetic  secretary,  we  learn  that  there  were  accepted  223  pictures 
from  seventy-one  exhibitors,  as  against  283  by  108  last  year. 

The  selecting  jury  were  Oscar  Halhvig,  Joseph  R.  Woodwell  and  A. 
Bryan  Wall,  and  judging  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  "General  Ex- 
hibition" Hst;  that  is,  from  seeing  there  many  pictures  that  we  know,  we 
can  see  that  they  set  for  themselves  a  pretty  high  standard,  and  conse- 
quently the  greater  the  honor  to  those  whose  work  has  been  admitted  into 
the  Salon. 

The  catalogue,  like  that  of  last  year,  is  embellished  by  some  fourteen 
half-tone  reproductions,  selections  from  the  Salon  pictures,  some  of  \\'hich, 
through  the  kindness  of  the  directors  and  the  authors,  we  expect  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  showing  our  readers. 


Notes. 

Enlarging. — To  those  doing  much  in  enlarging  and  who  may  not 
have  at  hand  the  table  of  distances  to  be  found  in  most  hand  books,  the 
following  rules  given  by  Photography  will  be  useful : 

To  find  the  distance  of  the  lens  from  the  bromide  paper  for  any  lens 
of  known  focus  and  a  given  degree  of  enlargement  add  one  to  the  number 
of  times  the  enlargement  is,  linear  (diameters),  and  multiply  the  result  by 
the  focus  of  the  lens  employed. 

Thus,  let  us  suppose  we  have  to  enlarge  with  a  ten-inch  lens  from  7J4 
inches  by  5  inches  to  15  inches  by  10  inches,  that  is,  two  diameters.  Add- 
ing one  to  two  equals  three.  We  multiply  this  by  the  focus  of  the  lens,  ten 
inches ;  the  result,  thirty,  is  the  distance  of  the  bromide  paper  from  the 
lens. 

To  find  the  distance  of  the  negative  from  the  lens  we  first  find  out  the 
distance  between  the  lens  and  the  bromide  paper,  as  just  described.  This 
dimension,  divided  by  the  number  of  times  (diameters)  of  the  enlargement, 
gives  us  the  distance  between  the  negative,  and  the  lens.  In  the  example 
given  above  the  distance  between  the  lens  and  the  paper  was  seen  to  be 
thirty  inches,  the  enlargement  was  twice.  Dividing  thirty  inches  by  two, 
we  get  fifteen  inches,  the  distance  of  the  negative  from  the  lens. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  enlargement  is  twice  the  size  (diameter)  of  the 
original,  and  that  the  distance  of  the  enlarged  image  from  the  lens  is  twice 
that  of  the  original.    These  dimensions  are  always  proportional. 
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It  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  measurements  are  not  made  from 
the  front  or  back  surfaces  of  the  lens,  but  will  be  found  approximately 
correct  if  made,  in  the  case  of  a  doublet,  from  the  diaphragm  slot. 

The  Saturator. — We  had  thought  the  saturator  had  come  to  stay, 
especially  as  we  know  from  experience  as  well  as  by  report,  that  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  know  how  to  get  the  best  out  of  it,  it  is  capable  of  giv- 
ing a  light  sufficient  for  exhibitions  of  the  highest  class.  We  are  therefore 
surprised  to  hear  from  T.  N.  Armstrong,  a  noted  Glasgow  lanternist,  that 
it  is  on  the  wane,  or  as  he  says :  "Few  even  of  our  best  limelight  operators 
are  now  found  using  them."  But  it  may  be  that  he  refers  to  the  few  great 
lecturers  such  as  our  Stoddard,  who  still  carry  cylinders  wherever  they  go, 
as  no  doubt  there  are  hundreds  of  the  smaller  fry  who  find  in  the  saturator 
a  ready  means  of  getting  a  first-class  light. 

Talbot  the  Father  of  Photography. — We  are  pleased  to  see  that 
the  Amateur  Photographer  has  entered  the  list  of  those  who  recognize 
Talbot  as  the  father  of  modern  photography.  In  a  notice  of  his  "Sun 
Pictures  in  Scotland"  it  says :  "To  Fox  Talbot  undoubtedly  belongs  the 
title  of  'Father  of  Photography.'  "  In  speaking  of  the  Sun  Pictures,  a  set 
of  about  two  dozen  photographs  taken  in  1844-5,  it  says:  "It  is  clear 
enough  their  author  did  not  choose  the  best  point  of  view,  nor  the  best 
lighting,  while  at  the  same  time  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  use  of 
faulty  lenses  and  the  absence  of  any  knowledge  of  the  swing-back.  Sup- 
posing that  any  one  of  these  pictures  should  be  restored  and  sent  to  the 
most  mediocre  exhibition,  it  would  infallibly  be  rejected."  Quite  so ;  but 
our  friend  should  know  that  in  those  days  the  fact  that  a  photograph  could 
be  made  was  something  so  wonderful,  so  staggering,  that  we  had  no 
thought  to  spare  for  the  art  of  picture  making. 


The  Trail  Taylor  Memorial  Lecture. 

No.  II. 

By  Major-General  J.  Waterhouse,  I.  S.  C. 

{Continued  from  page  83.) 

Developing  Action  of  Red  and  Yellow  Light, — One  of  the  most  curi- 
ous and  remarkable  phenomena  connected  with  the  early  working  of  Da- 
guerreotype plates  is  the  action  of  red  or  yellow  light  upon  the  images 
formed  either  in  the  camera  or  by  printing  out.  Thus,  if  we  give  a  short 
normal  exposure  to  an  iodized  silver  plate,  and  instead  of  developing  it  in 
the  ordinary  way  by  the  vapor  of  mercury  or  by  treating  it  with  an  acid 
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iron  and  silver  developer  we  expose  it  in  the  sun  under  a  red  glass  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutts,  we  shall  find  to  our  astonishment  a  completely 
printed  out  image,  containing  quite  as  much,  if  not  more,  detail  than  would 
have  been  shown  by  the  deposited  mercury  or  silver,  while  the  protected 
parts,  originally  unaflfected  by  the  light,  remain  perfectly  unchanged,  and 
on  fixing  with  hyposulphite  of  soda  retain  all  their  original  brilliancy  and 
clearness,  as  you  will  see.  The  curious  thing  is  that  the  iodized  silver  coat- 
ing shows  itself  quite  insensitive  to  the  action  of  light  passing  through  the 
same  red  glass,  which,  after  even  the  faintest  action  of  white  light  has 
affected  the  sensitive  surface,  will  continue  the  action  and  carry  it  to  full 
intensity  and  even  on  to  bronzing  or  solarization. 

This  phenomenon  seems  to  have  been  first  discovered  by  Ed.  Becquerel 
when  working  with  the  spectrum.  He  found  that  if  an  iodized  silver  plate 
were  exposed  to  the  spectrum  it  was  not  sensitive  beyond  a  point  more 
than  half-way  between  G  and  F;  but  if  the  plate  had  previously  received  a 
short  exposure  to  light,  it  was  then  sensitive  to  the  whole  length  of  the 
spectrum  up  to  B,  and  from  this  point  to  beyond  A  there  were  signs  of 
reversal  or  destruction  of  the  image.  Becquerel,  therefore,  called  the  rays 
at  the  most  refrangible  end  of  the  spectrum  the  rayons  excitateurs,  while 
those  at  the  less  refrangible  end  he  called  rayons  continuateurs. 

Shortly  afterwards  Gaudin  succeeded  in  developing  an  image  as  per- 
fect as  that  produced  by  mercury,  by  submitting  the  plate  when  taken  from 
the  camera  to  the  action  of  light  under  a  yellow  glass  and  without  any  sub- 
sequent exposure  to  mercury. 

Claudet,  Hunt  and  others  also  investigated  this  curious  phenomenon, 
and  a  good  many  explanations  were  put  forward  regarding  it,  but  the  one 
given  by  Bunsen  and  Roscoe  in  their  paper  "On  the  Phenomena  of  Photo- 
chemical Induction,"  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  Roy,  Soc,  1859,  P-  400»  whether 
correct  or  not,  is  interesting  in  other  respects.  As  it  is  not  generally 
known,  it  may  be  worth  quoting  from  the  original,  because  it  seems  to 
have  a  distinct  and  important  bearing  upon  other  obscure  phenomena  con- 
nected with  the  formation  of  the  invisible  developable  image  on  photo- 
graphic plates  of  all  kinds. 

Photo-chemical  Induction, — By  photo-chemical  induction,  the  authors 
mean  the  act  by  which  the  resistance  to  chemical  combination  of  diflFerent 
bodies  is  diminished  by  the  active  agency  of  light. 

"The  laws  of  photo-chemical  induction  which  we  have  here  developed, 
explain  most  completely  many  of  the  singular  phenomena  which  He  at  the 
foundation  of  the  photographic  processes.  Without  entering  into  detail 
concerning  the  relations  which  these  laws  bear  to  the  general  processes  of 
the  photographer,  we  will  now  merely  consider  one  phenomenon  which 
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has  been  so  difficult  to  explain,  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  assume 
the  existence  of  certain  rays  endowed  with  very  peculiar  properties,  to 
which  the  name  of  'rayoiis  continuateurs'  has  been  given.  This  phenome- 
non was  first  established  by  Edmond  Becquerel  from  the  following  obser- 
vations: If  one  half  of  an  .iodized  plate  of  silver  or  a  sensitive  photo- 
graphic paper  be  protected  from  the  action  of  light  while  the  other  half  is 
exposed  to  a  constant  source  of  light  for  such  a  time  that  no  alteration, 
either  perceptible  to  the  eye  or  capable  of  being  developed  by  photographic 
preparations,  is  eflFected  on  the  sensitive  surface,  the  plate  possesses  the 
property,  when  exposed  to  a  uniform  but  very  slight  amount  of  light,  to 
blacken  on  the  insolated  half,  while  the  part  not  previously  exposed  re- 
mains unaffected.  If,  in  the  first  short  insolation,  every  part  of  the  plate 
was  not  exposed  to  the  same  intensity  of  light,  the  blackening  effected  by 
the  following  uniform  exposure  corresponds  to  this  intensity,  so  accurately 
indeed,  that  a  Daguerreotype  picture  commenced  by  this  slight  exposure 
may  be  developed  by  subsequent  uniform  insolation,  almost  as  perfectly  as 
if  each  amount  of  light  represented  on  the  picture,  and  not  a  constant 
amount,  had  acted  for  the  whole  time  upon  the  plate.  The  explanation  of 
this  fact  does  not  require  the  assumption  of  a  new  class  of  rays,  which  can- 
not commence,  but  only  continue,  the  photo-chemical  action.  The  phe- 
nomenon is  in  reality  a  simple  consequence  of  the  laws  of  photo-chemical 
induction,  and  proves  that  these  relations,  which  we  have  examined  only  in 
the  case  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen,  occur  in  a  slightly  modified  form  in 
other  photo-chemical  processes.  If  the  chlorine  and  hydrogen  mixture 
were  a  solid  substance  which  could  be  fixed  upon  paper  without  diminish- 
ing its  sensibility  to  light,  this  paper  must  exhibit  exactly  the  same  singu- 
lar property  which  Becquerel  first  observed  with  the  Daguerreotype  plate, 
or  other  photo-chemically  sensitive  surface." 

They  then  prove  this  by  examples  taken  from  their  actual  experiments. 

In  the  first  case,  if  it  takes  say  five  minutes  before  any  chemical  decom- 
position of  the  sensitive  surface  is  effected,  and  a  plate  has  one-half  pro- 
tected from  light  and  the  other  half  exposed  for  five  minutes,  although 
both  parts  show  no  visible  action,  the  exposed  half  has  five  minutes  start, 
and  if  the  whole  plate  be  now  exposed  to  uniform  insolation,  the  half  pre- 
viously exposed  will  act  quite  differently  from  the  half  which  remained  in 
the  dark. 

The  exposed  half  begins  darkening  at  once,  gaining  intensity  every 
minute,  while  the  unexposed  half  must  remain  for  five  minutes  before  any 
darkening  action  can  take  place. 

The  second  case  is  similar.  An  image  commenced  by  lights  of  various 
degrees  of  intensity  is  developed  by  a  subsequent  uniform  exposure  in 
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depths  of  coloring  proportional  to  the  original  varying  intensities.  The 
same  thing  happens  if  "the  sensibility  of  the  plate  is  altered  by  the  first 
exposure  to  light,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  greater  luminous  intensity 
corresponds  to  the  greatest  sensibility.  If  the  varying  amounts  of  sensi- 
bility which  the  surface  of  the  plate  has  reached  by  the  first  exposure  could 
be  represented  by  depths  of  coloring,  the  various  shades  would  represent 
the  picture  itself.  With  a  subsequent  uniform  insolation,  the  chemical 
action  must  therefore  proceed  proportionally  to  the  various  amounts  of 
light  in  the  original  picture,  and  if  the  chemical  action  is  made  visible  by  a 
change  of  color,  an  actual  picture  must  be  produced."  Dr.  Vogel  has  ex- 
plained this  phenomenon  in  a  very  simple  manner  by  the  supposition  that 
during  the  preliminary  exposure  a  subsalt  is  formed  which  changes  the 
absorptive  properties  of  the  surface  and  renders  it  sensitive  to  red  and  yel- 
low rays. 

Iodized  silver  plates  show  this  phenomenon  quite  distinctly  with  deep 
red,  yellow  or  cathedral  green  glasses.  For  instance,  a  plate  had  two  ex- 
posures under  a  graduated  screen;  first,- a  short  one  showing  no  visible 
image ;  the  second,  printed  out  to  show  up  to  3  or  4  of  the  scale  of  7  grada- 
tions. After  some  twenty  minutes'  exposure  under  the  red  glass  the  first 
exposure  showed  a  clear  printed  out  image  up  to  3  or  4  of  the  scale,  simi- 
lar to  that  produced  by  the  second  printed  out  exposure,  while  this  last 
image  was  fully  printed  out  and  extended  under  the  influence  of  the  red 
glass  up  to  7 — or  the  full  extent  of  the  scale,  the  original  numbers  o  to  3 
being  strongly  bronzed,  just  as  they  would  have  been  by  a  longer  exposure 
to  white  light. 

In  the  same  way,  an  iodized  silver  plate  exposed  in  white  light  under  a 
scale  of  15  colored  glasses,  and  only  showing  visible  action  under  the  blue 
and  lavender  glasses,  when  further  exposed  under  a  red  glass  showed  ac- 
tion under  all  the  blues  and  violets  and  bluish  greens,  but  not  under  the 
reds,  yellows  and  yellowish  greens  at  all,  though  this  developing  action 
was  going  on  under  a  red  glass. 

Yellow  and  green  glasses  gave  much  the  same  effect.  Violet  glasses^ 
either  reddish  or  bluish  in  tint,  did  not  answer  at  all — nor  did  blue  glasses 
— the  images  already  formed  seemed  to  grow  weaker  instead  of  stronger, 
and  they  were  removed  entirely  in  fixing,  leaving  no  trace.  They  had 
apparently  been  re-iodized. 

The  developing  action  of  the  red,  orange,  yellow  and  green  glasses 
may  also  be  shown  upon  silver  surfaces  which  have  been  treated  with 
iodine  so  as  to  show  Talbot's  rings,  and  although  there  are  no  very 
marked  changes  in  the  chromatic  relations  of  the  different  series  of  rings, 
there  are  changes   which   might  repay   further   investigation.     I   have 
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brought  with  me  a  series  of  plates  illustrating  the  changes  produced  in 
these  rings  by  exposure  to  white  light,  as  well  as  to  colored  light  passing 
through  glasses  of  various  colors. 

Under  a  red  glass  there  is  little  perceptible  change  in  the  inner  series 
of  rings,  but  in  the  outer  rings  the  blue,  violet,  purple  and  red  are  almost 
absent  and  their  places  taken  by  shades  of  mauve  and  dull  green.  The 
rings  that  were  entirely  unexposed  show  no  change. 

Under  the  orange  glass  the  effect  of  the  glass  on  the  series  of  exposed 
rings  is  very  similar  to  that  produced  by  the  red  glass,  but  there  is  also 
a  considerable  developing  action  shown  on  the  unexposed  rings,  and  the 
scale  of  coloring  is  quite  different  to  that  shown  by  the  exposure  to  white 
light  In  the  latter  the  outer  rings  are  marked  by  a  deep  pansy-like  bluish 
purple  fringed  with  green,  while  in  the  outer  rings  exposed  under  orange 
glass  we  have  a  fine  pure  blue  fringed  with  purple  and  shading  out  into 
brown. 

The  action  of  the  yellow  glass  is  similar  to  the  orange,  but  as  the 
original  exposure  under  white  light  was  not  carried  to  the  green  or 
solarization  stage,  the  contrast  between  that  set  of  rings  and  those  exposed 
under  the  yellow  glass  is  not  so  marked,  though  there  is  a  very  distinct 
difference, 

The  effect  of  the  cathedral  green  glass  is  very  marked,  especially  in  the 
outer  rings,  which  show  grades  of  pale  mauve,  blue,  violet,  and  a  rich 
bright  green  in  the  part  originally  exposed  to  white  light,  while  the  unex- 
posed rings,  though  showing  a  considerable  extension  of  action  under  the 
glass,  are  very  similar  to  those  exposed  in  white  light,  but  show  less  red. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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MONTREAL  CAMERA  CLUB. 

The  twenty-six  slides  from  this  club  are  the  work  of  eleven  members,  and  on  the 
whole  they  are  a  credit  to  it. 

R.  F.  Smith  leads  off  with  six,  mainly  on  the  race  track,  and  therefore  hardly 
within  the  pale  of  criticism  from  a  pictorial  point  of  view.  "Sunset,"  10,  however,  is 
an  effective  slide,  and  makes  us  wish  that  he  would  give  his  attention  to  something 
more  generally  interesting  than  horse  races. 

J.  J.  Mason's  "Toronto  Municipal  Buildings,"  8,  is  a  good  example  of  architec- 
tural photography,  although  slightly  wanting  in  contrast,  while  "The  Smithy,"  9,  has 
just  a  little  too  much  of  it,  there  being  much  clear  glass  where  clear  glass  should  not 
be, 

A.  B.  Macfarlane's  "Westmount  Park,"  ti,  is  a  fine  subject  from  a  fine  viewpoint, 
and  only  needed  a  longer  exposure  to  be  one  of  the  gems  of  the  collection.    It  is  just 
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the  thing  to  please  the  popular  audience,  but  the  clear  glass  that  does  duty  for  both 
sky  and  water  is  a  serious  fault.  "Solitude,"  26,  is  better,  but  somewhat  wanting  in 
vigor.    Longer  development  would  have  improved  it. 

J.  H.  Ferns,  in  "Portrait  Study,"  12,  makes  the  too  common  mistake  of  making 
his  figures  too  large.  It  is  an  excellent  portrait  when  confined  to,  say,  a  four  foot 
die,  but  on  the  usual  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  it  becomes  ludicrous.  "In  the  Sugar 
Bush,"  14,  has  no  pictorial  interest,  and  too  much  clear  glass.  The  ".Maisonneuvc 
Statue,"  13,  is  a  fine  example  of  the  professional  slide,  but  an  amateur  should  not  be 
content  with  so  much  clear  glass.  The  darks,  also,  are  too  feeble,  and  give  on  the 
screen  an  undesirable  flatness. 

W.  G.  Blackie's  statue  oi  "The  Queen  as  a  Nurse,"  15,  has  not  been  taken  in  the 
best  possible  light,  and  does  not  "tell"  as  it  might  have  been  made  to  do.  By  the 
way,  of  all  the  representations  of  Her  Majesty  that  we  have  seen,  and  they  are  many, 
nothing  so  utterly  unlike  her  was  among  them.  "A  Conservatory,"  16,  is  of  no  par- 
ticular interest,  and  the  slide  has  not  got  sufficient  exposure. 

Miss  A.  M.  Blackie's  "Newhaven  Fishwives,"  17  and  18,  are  very  effective  slides, 
but  of  the  professional  type;  and  quite  equal  to  the. best  that  the  professionals  turn 
out. 

A.  J.  B.  Moore's  "Puppies,"  20,  is  just  as  it  should  be,  except  that  they  are  on 
much  too  large  a  scale,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  "Expectation,"  21.  It  represents 
a  young  girl  with  her  hands  crossed  over  a  book  in  front  of  her.  Deep  thought  is 
well  expressed,  but  a  longer  exposure  would  have  given  better  play  of  light  and 
shade  on  the  white  dress.  It  is  an  effective  slide,  and  would  have  been  still  more  so 
on  a  smaller  scale. 

Sydney  Lyman's  "Market  Day,"  22,  is  a  subject  of  but  little  interest,  and  very 
much  under  exposed,  everything  being  white  or  black. 

R.  Wilson,  Jr.'s  "Lachine  Rapids,"  25,  conveys  a  fair  idea  of  the  rushing,  tumb- 
ling water,  but  otherwise  was  scarcely  worth  the  time  and  material  involved  in  its 
making. 

George  W.  Davis'  "A  Street  by  Night,"  23  and  24,  arc  far  and  away  the  most  ef- 
fective slides  in  the  set,  and  we  cannot  make  up  our  mind  as  to  which  is  the  better.   ' 
The  one  suggests  the  cold  of  a  wintry  evening,  the  other,  by  being  colored  yellow, 
conveys  the  feeling  of  w^armth  and  comfort. 

The  impression  induced  by  an  examination  of  the  Montreal  set  of  slides  is  that  the 
subjects  and  arrangements  are  good,  considerably  above  the  average,  but  the  slide 
makers  have  not  yet  learned  that  so  much  clear  glass  should  not  be  tolerated,  nor* 
how  to  avoid  it. 

OTTAWA  CAMERA  CLUB. 

This  club  has  been  credited  with  thirty  slides,  by  seven  members,  all  well  up  from 
both  technical  and  pictorial  points  of  view,  but  still  far  too  much  on  the  bare  glass 
side. 

R.  B.  Whyte  is  the  most  industrious,  being  credited  with  eight  slides,  and  a  share 
in  four  others.  "River  View,"  28,  is  his  best;  indeed,  but  for  its  bare  glass  sky  it 
would  be  a  charming  slide,  very  fine  in  subject  and  selection,  but  sadly  spoiled  by 
the  vacant  sky.  "A  Chats  Fall,"  29,  is  about  the  worst,  a  fine  subject,  but  on  the 
screen  flat  as  dish-water.  The  rest  are  all  almost  valueless  from  clear  glass  where 
clear  glass  should  not  be,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  those  in  collaboration  with 
F.  T.  Shutt.    For  fine  subjects,  ruined  by  bare  glass,  "Near  the  Bib  Loop,"  35,  may 
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be  taken  as  an  example,  as  it  would,  but  for  the  dominating  white  sky,  be  one  of  the 
gems  of  the  season. 

The  Topley  Studio  shows  seven,  and  apparently  by  wet  collodion.  46  and 
52  are  portraits,  although  the  former  might  better  be  called  a  study  of  draping.  They 
have  great  breadth  and  vigor,  and  are  really  good  slides.  "Evening*'  is  also  fine,  but 
"At  Hog's  Back,"  47,  is  much  too  glassy. 

W.  Ide  does  very  much  better.  His  "Sunset,"  56,  is  by  far  the  best  slide  in  the 
set,  a  picture  in  every  sense  of  the  word ;  and  almost  as  good  is  "Making  Posies,"  54, 
two  girls  gathering  wildflowers.  Its  only  fault  is  the  oval  mat,  which  should  never 
be  employed  unless  for  some  good  reason.  "Sous  Le  Cap,"  53  and  55,  are  interest- 
ing, but  should  have  been  exposed  long  enough  to  avoid  the  far  too  much  bare  glass. 

D.  B.  Dowling's  "Castles  in  Spain,"  44,  a  boy  and  girl,  the  one  building  with  toy 
bricks,  the  other  reading,  and  all  colored  a  deep  orange,  shows  very  well,  and  would 
have  been  better  if  less  deeply  colored.  "Indian  Camp,"  43,  is  colored  or  stained 
green,  and  shows  fairly  well,  although  too  glassy. 

J.  A.  Keele's  "Quiet  Stream,"  41,  is  a  good  slide  of  a  fine  subject,  but  the  branch 
on  the  left  foreground  should  not  have  been  allowed  to  repeat  the  line  of  the  branch 
on  the  right. 

C.  H.  Keefer's  "Winter,"  39,  although  a  little  faint,  is  on  the  screen  a  really  beau- 
tiful picture,  especially  if  the  light  be  properly  subdued. 

TORONTO  CAMERA  CLUB. 

The  Toronto  Camera  Qub  has  the  good  fortune  to  have  sixty  slides  accepted, 
and  is  even  more  to  be  congratulated  on  the  fact  of  having  on  its  roll  seventeen, 
mostly  good  slide  makers. 

W.  H.  Moss  leads  with  thirteen,  all  good,  some  very  good  subjects,  but,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  all  of  the  well  known  professional  quality,  bare  glass  to  a  spoiling 
extent.  Take,  for  example,  "In  the  Shooks,"  86,  a  fine  subject  from  the  very  best 
point  of  view,  but  alas !  with  only  the  two  ends  of  the  scale,  white  and  black.  Clear 
glass  in  the  sky,  on  the  roof  of  the  barn,  and  on  the  lighted  side  of  each  of  the 
shooks,,  or  more  correctly  "stooks."  The  same  applies  to  an  equally  fine  arrange- 
ment, "Hillside  Pasture,"  98.  Mr.  Moss  only  needs  courage  enough  to  give  suffi- 
cient exposure,  to  be  one  of  our  very  best  slide  makers.  Even  his  "Lilies"  and 
"Roses,"  92  and  93,  fine  as  they  are,  would  have  been  much  better  of  a  longer 
exposure. 

J.  J.  Woolnough  sails  in  the  same  boat.  All  of  his  nine  slides  are,  or  but  for  the 
one  glaring  fault,  would  be,  faultless,  at  the  top  of  the  slide-making  tree,  but  the  bare 
glass  keeps  them  down  to  the  professional  level. 

Dr.  E.  E.  King's  "Sunset,"  82,  is  a  fine  example  of  marine  work,  although  the 
horizon  is  just  a  little  too  low.  His  "Yucca,"  80,  needed  longer  exposure.  "Cypri- 
paedium,"  81,  is  better,  and  the  "Electrograph,"  76,  is  interesting,  but  although  the 
race  track  slides  are  very  good  of  their  kind,  they  are  not  worth  noticing  from  a 
pictorial  point  of  view. 

W.  B.  Blackhall's  "Still  Evening,"  62,  although  too  faint,  shows  fairly  well.  The 
"Coming  Storm,"  64,  is  better,  and  "Patience  Personified,"  63,  a  cow  standing  for  a 
time  exposure,  is  really  a  good  slide. 

G.  H.  Jones'  "At  Work,"  74,  and  "Loading  the  Peas,"  73,  are  spoiled  by  too  much 
bare  glass.  "A  Modern  Mermaid"  is  better  simply  because  what  in  the  others  is 
bare  glass,  is  here  fogged  sufliciently  to  bring  the  values  nearer  the  truth. 
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W.  Bohne's  three  slides  have  the  same  fault,  although  less  noticeable  in  "Waiting 
for  Supper,"  58. 

H.  B.  Lefroy's  ''Shades  of  Evening,"  85,  is  probably  the  finest  in  the  set,  a  slide 
of  which  anyone  may  be  proud.  Both  sky  and  water  are  beyond  praise.  "City  Hall," 
84,  is  also  good  and  would  have  been  better  with  just  a  little  more  contrast. 

W.  J.  Watson's  "Potato  Digger,"  105,  is  spoiled  by  the  bare  glass  sky,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  "A  Light  Brigade,"  104,  although  the  slight  tinting  lowers  the 
white  a  little. 

R.  G.  Davis'  "City  Hall,"  67,  is  on  the  screen  a  splendid  example  of  architectural 
photography,  wonderfully  improved  by  a  pretty  deep  printing,  and  his  "Edge  of  the 
Marsh,"  66,  is  as  beautiful  and  as  perfect  a  slide  as  ever  was  made. 

R.  D.  Stovel's  "Venus  Surprised,"  100,  a  cow  standing  in  the  water,  is  just  a 
little  on  the  glassy  side,  but  shows  well,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  "Street  Scene 
in  St.  Thomas,"  102. 

J.  P.  Hodgins,  in  "Bed  of  a  Stream,"  70,  has  a  good  slide  of  an  uninteresting 
subject,  and  the  same  applies  equally  to  H.  Hampshire's  "The  Armories,"  69. 

T.  C.  Blogg's  "Chicks  and  Checkers,"  61,  is  a  good  idea,  not  well  carried  out,  the 
slide  being  too  flat,  lacking  in  contrast. 

C.  B.  Hamilton's  "Naval  Designer,"  68,  three  boys  watching  a  fourth  while  he 
makes  a  toy  ship,  is  only  fairly  good,  the  fault  being  want  of  exposure,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  A.  M.  Ross'  "The  Heat  of  the  Day,"  99. 

We  have  kept  for  the  last  one  that  is  very  nearly  the  best,  and  which  would  have 
been  altogether  so  but  for  the  mistake  of  covering  it  with  an  oval  mat.  It  is  R.  D. 
Stovel's  "Evening,"  115.  Its  foreground  is  the  rippling  water,  on  which  the  low- 
down  cloud-hidden  sun  spreads  a  ray  of  glory;  and  in  that  ray,  just  as  if  arranged 
on  purpose,  is  a  little  boat  in  full  sail,  while  over  all  is  an  exquisitely  beautiful  sky. 

It  is  a  beautiful  slide  from  a  good  negative  of  a  grand  subject,  sadly  marred  by 
confinement  in  a  most  unsuitable  oval  frame. 


Our  Portfolio. 

Communications  for  the  editors,  pictures  for  citicism   (only  one  print  at  a  time),  and  appa- 
ratus and  material  for  examination,  should  be  sent  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y.,  dur 
ing  July  and  August,  to  Point  O'  Woods,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


901.  Chajiles  E.  Tingley. — "When  the  Flowing  Tide  Comes  in."  This  has 
many  points  of  interest,  as  well  as  a  few  faults,  or  at  least  things  that  we  should 
have  liked  to  see  diflFerent.  A  girl  standing  on  the  shore,  watching  the  incoming 
tide  and  the  well  rendered  receding  spray,  is  excellent  in  pose  and  seeming  interest, 
but  we  think  the  view  point  would  havfe  been  better  a  little  lower,  with  the  horizon 
line  not  quite  so  near  the  top  of  the  picture.  Then,  good  as  is  both  water  and  sky, 
we  think  it  would  have  been  a  better  picture  if  there  had  been  less  of  both  on  the 
right ;  if  it  had  been  an  upright  instead  of  oblong.  As  it  is,  it  would  be  improved 
by  trimming  a  little  more  than  a  third  from  the  right.     See  our  frontispiece. 

902.  C.  R.  G. — The  unnamed  print  has  none  of  the  elements  essential  to  a 
picture.  A  foreground  of  water  divided  by  a  kind  of  shingly  causeway,  a  cow  and 
a  horse,  an  old  tumble-down  shed,  and  the  trunk  of  a  tree  ending  a  little  above 
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where  the  branches  begin.  Material  enough  for  good  work,  but  spoiled  by  faulty 
arrangement.  The  tree  is  placed  in  the  middle,  the  very  place  of  all  others  where 
it  should  not  have  been;  and  it  and  horse  and  cow  are  reflected  in  the  water  so  as 
to  be  seen  almost  as  well  upside  as  down.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  the  picturesque 
in  the  composition,  and  the  exposure  has  been  so  much  too  short  that  there  is 
hardly  anything  between  white  and  black.  Study  some  good  work  on  composition, 
or  picture-making,  and  you  will  learn  better  what  to  do  with  the  material  that 
nature  furnishes,  and  when  you  have  a  foreground  with  reflections,  never  expose  till 
you  have  destroyed  them  by  throwing  a  big  stone  into  the  water. 

903.  A.  £.  Mergenthaler. — *'In  Blossom  Time."  Only  one  serious  fault  keeps 
this  from  being  an  excellent  picture,  under  exposure.  In  an  orchard  during  blos- 
som time  are  seated  two  figures,  just  in  the  spot  they  best  could  be,  arranging  and 
admiring  the  beautiful  apple  blossoms.  It  suggests  the  sunny  summer-time  and 
bears  looking  at  again  and  again,  but  alas,  trunk  and  branch  are  simply  blackened 
paper,  so  black  that  no  supposable  scheme  of  lighting  could  make  it  natural.  Nor 
is  the  blackness  the  only  fault,  as  the  development  has  been  so  pushed  that  the 
distant  grass  has  been  made  quite  opaque  in  the  negative.  SufHciient  exposure  to 
have  given  the  necessary  detail  in  the  shadows  before  the  grass  became  opaque  would 
have  resulted  in  one  of  the  pictures  of  the  season.    We  shall  reproduce  it. 

904.  A.  E.  M. — "Crack  the  Whip."  Five  romping  girls  at  this  well-known 
amusement,  and  evidently  going  in  for  it  heart  and  soul,  like  that  of  903,  just 
escapes  perfection  and  for  the  same  fault.  The  shadows  cast  on  the  dresses,  the 
trunk  and  under  the  branches  of  the  tree  are  as  black  as  black  can  be.  Picture 
making  by  photography  must  always  be  a  failure  unless  sufficient  exposure  be  given 
to  get  the  absolutely  essential  detail  in  the  shadows,  and  for  that  the  old  advice 
should  be  acted  on:  "Expose  for  the  shadows  and  the  lights  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves."    See  page  257. 

905.  D.  G.  H. — "Headwaters  of  the  Arkansas,"  as  represented  here,  has  no 
pictorial  interest,  and  needs  only  to  be  noticed  from  a  technical  point  of  view.  For 
photographs  including  such  distances  the  lens  is  of  much  too  short  focus  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  plate,  the  foreground  being  exaggerated  as  much  as  the 
distance  is  diminished.  Then,  everything  is  as  hard  as  the  juxtaposition  of  white 
and  black  can  make  it,  and  the  water  is  as  if  a  whitewash  brush  had  made  it,  and 
made  it  streaky.  To  secure  something  like  a  correct  suggestion  of  such  subjects  on 
34x5  plate  the  lens  should  not  be  shorter  than  ten  or  twelve  inches,  and  the  ex- 
posure must  be  much  longer  than  you  had  given  this.  We  do  not  think  the  ray 
filter  too  dark,  as  if  the  plate  had  got  sufficient  exposure  the  sky  would  have  been 
considerably  lighter. 

906.  D.  H.  SwiLER. — "The  Swamp  in  Winter"  is  a  laudable  effort,  not  so  well 
managed  as  it  might  have  been.  Snow  is  not  properly  represented  by  a  breadth  of 
white  paper,  nor  trees  by  paper  equally  black.  The  sky  in  this  is  also  much  too  high 
in  tone,  being  almost  as  white  as  the  snow.  Such  a  subject  can  only  be  well  photo- 
graphed when  the  sun  is  low,  with  a  longer  exposure  than  this  had  got,  and  de- 
veloped with  a  solution  weak  in  reducer. 

907.  C.  A.  Smith. — "The  Christmas  Tree,"  This,  like  all  the  others,  has  what 
used  to  be  called  a  'mealy"  appearance,  as  if  the  plate  was  fogged,  but  it  is  more 
likely  a  fault  of  the  printing.  It  is  a  corner  of  a  room  with  a  Christmas  tree  and  a 
little  girl  standing  under  it.  In  addition 'to  the  mealiness,  there  are  too  many 
articles  crowded  into  the  corner,  and  worse  still,  the  girl  is  posed  staring  into  the 
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camera  with  a  doll  in  her  arms.  She  should  have  been  looking  at  the  doll,  playing 
with  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  action  to  the  figure;  and  the  fewer  articles  beside 
her  the  better.  The  "beauty  of  simplicity"  would  have  been  observed  by  having 
nothing  but  the  child  and  her  doll  standing  under  and  looking  at  the  things  on  the 
tree,  probably  telling  dolly  what  she  was  to  get  from  it. 

908.  J.  D.  Mn-ES. — "Horse  Creek'*  is  not  of  pictorial  interest,  too  evenly 
balanced,  and  much  under  exposed:  sky  and  water  is  simply  white  paper.  A  different 
point  of  view  and  longer  exposure  might  have  made  it  a  good  picture. 

909.  Andrew  Emerine,  Jr. — "My  Friend  from  Mexico"  is  of  the  style  called 
"crank"  photography  by  those  who  have  not  the  skill  to  produce  it,  and  a  very  fine 
example.  The  pose  or  carriage  of  the  figure  is  admirable,  and  we  shall  have 
pleasure  in  reproducing  it. 

910.  W.  H.  Stanchfield. — "Autumn."  This  is  an  excellent  subject  with  a  fine 
sky,  but  is  rendered  worthless  from  under  exposure.  It  is  simply  white  and  black, 
everything  on  which  direct  light  has  fallen  being  the  one  and  everything  on  which 
it  has  not  being  the  other.    Twice  or  thrice  as  long  would  have  given  a  fine  picture. 

911.  J.  D.  Palmer. — "Spring"  does  not  bear  out  the  title,  both  land  and  sky 
being  on  the  gloomy  order.  It  is  a  good  subject  from  a  well  selected  point  of  view, 
and  with  a  longer  exposure  and  lighter  printing  would  have  been  very  good.  You 
never  saw  the  grassy  banks  of  a  stream  or  the  trees  against  a  sky  so  very  dark, 
indeed  so  quite  black  as  these  are  reproduced  here. 

912.  F.  C.  Baker. — "The  Musician."  This  has  only  one  fault,  printed  from  too 
thin  a  negative,  and  a  slight  intensification  would  cure  that.  Pose,  expression,  and 
all  else  are  just  as  we  like  them  and  we  shall  have  pleasure  in  reproducing  it. 

913.  Carl  C.  Distler. — ^"Helen,"  a  pretty  little  girl  intently  watching  something 
in  which  she  is  very  much  interested,  is  in  every  sense  a  fine  picture.  The  technique 
also  is  admirable,  the  white  dress  being  beautifully  rendered,  and  what  is  rarer  still, 
the  skin  texture  is  perfect.  It  is  almost  a  pity  to  have  a  fault  to  find  with  such  an 
otherwise  perfect  production,  but  the  head  is  just  a  little  close  to  the  background, 
just  a  little  want  of  atmosphere,  or  ability  to  see  behind  the  head,  which  makes  it 
look  as  if  cut  out  and  pasted  on.    We  shall  reproduce  it  with  pleasure. 

914.  F.  L.  Cook. — The  unnamed  print  is  a  good  example  of  the  record  of  fact 
phase  of  photography,  without,  of  course,  a  trace  of  the  pictorial.  It  shows  a  large 
track  of  country  inundated  with  water  to  the  extent  of  over  fifteen  inches,  tie  main 
feature  being  a  row  of  poplars  in  the  middle  distance,  and  their  reflection  in  the 
water  as  clear  and  distinct  as  the  trees  themselves.  Although  such  photographs  are 
utterly  devoid  of  the  picturesque,  they  have  their  value  as  records,  and  should 
never  be  neglected  when  opportunity  occurs. 

915.  F.  P.  ToLLES. — "At  the  Sea  Shore"  is  a  well  selected  subject  rendered 
worthless  by  a  large  expanse  of  white  paper  sky.  A  longer  exposure,  a  little  deeper 
printing,  and  a  suitable  sky  would  have  made  it  a  very  fine  picture. 

916.  Oscar  J.  Morse. — The  unnamed  print,  a  sluggish  stream  running  at  an 
angle  across  the  foreground,  a  hill  on  the  left,  led  up  to  by  a  simple  bridge,  might 
have  been  made  a  good  picture,  but  under  exposure  has  given  shadows  of  inky 
blackness  and  a  sky  of  white  paper,  and  so  made  it  worthless.  Read  our  "Open 
Letter"  in  the  April  number. 

917.  C.  H.  Dickenson. — "Miller  Creek"  is  a  line  subject  badly  photographe4 
The  huge  white  clouds  are  unnatural,  giving  a  crushing  effect,  as  if  the  lower  part 
of  the  picture  was  about  to  be  crushed  flat.    Trees  and  stones  on  which  light  has 
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fallen  are  white  paper,  and  where  there  should  be  simply  shadows  there  is  nothing 
but  blackness.  A  much  longer  exposure  and  a  sky  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the 
materia]  would  have  had  a  very  different  effect 

918.  W.  Beecroft. — ^The  fact  that  you  cannot  find  a  name  for  the  print  is  a 
pretty  strong  evidence  that  it  has  little  claim  to  the  pictorial ;  that  it  suggests  nothing 
and  makes  no  impression.  The  lights  are  too  scattered,  and  the  shadows  are  without 
detail,  too  white  and  black,  mainly  from  under  exposure.  If  you  had  waited  till  the 
cattle  were  in  a  better  position  and  taken  the  figure  from  under  the  tree,  and  given 
sufficient  exposure  to  get  something  like  true  values,  you  might  have  had  a  fairly 
good  picture  instead  of  the  meaningless  thing  that  this  is.  Before  exposing  make 
up  your  mind  what  you  want,  try  to  get  it,  and  you  will  be  sure  to  find  a  name  for  it. 

919.  Jules  Bourquin. — "By  the  Quiet  Waters"  is  a  print  from  the  negative  of 
the  print  noticed  under  the  number  849,  which  we  said  was  too  weak.  It  has  been 
intensified  as  we  recommended,  and  very  much  improved.  It  is  now  indeed  a  very 
fine  picture  in  every  respect  but  one,  and  that  the  result  of  a  very  great  mistake.  It 
is  a  fine  subject  from  a  fine  point  of  view,  of  nearly  true  values,  but  spoiled  by  being 
printed  under  what  used  to  be  called  a  "cushion"  mask.  We  reproduce  it  on  page 
255  and  want  our  readers  to  imagine  how  much  better  it  would  have  looked  with  the 
usual  square  corners. 

920.  A.  M.  CoRSER. — "At  the  Turn  of  the  Road,"  a  party  of  four,  nicely  con- 
trasted by  being  male  and  female,  and  in  light  and  dark,  but  they  have  been  allowed 
to  look  too  much  like  standing  for  their  photographs.  Action  rather  than  repose 
should  have  been  your  aim,  and  you  should  have  exposed  long  enough  to  give  some- 
thing more  like  the  natural  color  of  the  road  and  the  sky,  both  of  which  are  simply 
white  paper.    Read  our  "Open  Letter"  in  our  April  number. 

921.  B.  O.  Blake. — "The  Man  with  the  Hoe"  is  a  boy  staring  at  the  camera, 
and  the  print  is  what  is  described  as  of  the  "mealy"  order.  The  values  are  alto- 
gether false,  arising  from  a  too  short  exposure  in  bright  sunshine.  In  work  of  this 
kind  it  is  always  a  fatal  mistake  to  pose  the  figures  staring  into  the  camera,  instead 
of  keeping  them  at  work. 

922.  S.  A.  Dyar. — "By  the  River"  is  from  the  worst  possible  point  of  view,  and 
the  technique  is  about  as  poor  as  poor  can  be.  Never  have  a  horizontal  line  running 
right  across  the  print  as  you  have  the  bridge  here,  and  never  have  the  margin  re- 
peated by  trees  close  to  it,  as  is  also  here.  And  never  be  content  with  an  exposure 
so  short  as  to  reproduce  the  trees  as  black  as  paper  can  be  made.  It  is  a  waste  of 
good  material. 

923.  C.  H.  Brooks. — "An  Old  Farm  House"  is  a  fairly  good  photogfraph  of  an 
utterly  uninteresting  subject,  an  old  house  that  almost  fills  the  print,  indeed  it  fills 
it  altogether  except  for  a  tree  placed  close  to  the  left  margin,  where  a  tree  should 
never  be.  Nobody  cares  a  snuff  for  such  a  house  except  those  who  occupy  it,  and 
even  they  would  prefer  to  see  some  of  its  surroundings  along  with  it. 

924.  R.  H.  Clark. — "Firing  Up,"  a  man  pitching  coal  into  the  fire  grate  of  a 
small  boiler,  has  no  pictorial  interest,  and  was  not  worth  photographing,  and  if  it 
had  been,  your  exposure  has  been  so  short  that  it  would  not  have  been  worth  print- 
ing, because  everything  is  either  white  or  black.  You  never  saw  a  fireman  at  his 
work  with  hands  so  white,  or  the  boiler  and  coal  scuttle  either,  for  that  matter. 
Photographs  cannot  be  made  without  sufficient  exposure,  and  this  has  not  got  it. 

925.  W.  G.  Helwig. — "Thoughts  of  Bygone  Days."  This  is  as  near  as  may  be 
a  perfect  photograph,  just  a  little  too  darkly  printed,  and  might  have  been  almost 
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awarded  the  dignity  of  being  a  picture  had  the  figure  sitting  on  the  old  stone  fence, 
and  presumably  doing  the  thinking,  been  a  little  more  in  keeping  with  the  surround- 
ings. It  hardly  ever  does  to  bring  a  figure  dressed  as  if  just  out  of  the  fashionable 
city  in  contact  with  the  old  and  dilapidated  of  the  country.  The  subject  with  the 
little  stream  of  water  offered  material  for  something  better,  only  it  needed  a  little 
more  thought  than  was  given  to  this.  Your  technique  is  perfect,  and  when  you  have 
given  a  little  more  consideration  to  the  art  you  will  get  far  up  the  photographic  lad- 
der. But  you  must  get  an  indication  of  atmosphere,  of  which  here  you  have  not  a 
trace,  the  extreme  distance  being  as  well  defined  as  the  immediate  foreground. 

926.  George  Becker. — "Reading**  is  an  effort  at  doing  two  things  by  one  opera- 
tion, and  is  not  very  much  of  a  success.  An  interior  without  the  figure,  or  the  figure 
with  a  very  less  pronounced  interior,  would  have  been  very  much  better.  As  it  is, 
the  attention  is  attracted  from  the  figure,  which,  from  the  title,  was  intended  to  be 
the  principal  object,  by  the  all  too  well  defined  accessories.  Try  again,  and  see  that 
everything  but  the  figure  is  sufficiently  subdued,  and  made  to  lead  to  it  instead  of 
taking  the  attention  from  it. 

927.  F.  E.  Bron.son. — "Caught,"  a  companion  to  "Curiosity,"  a  child  trying 
to  discover  the  contents  of  a  drawer  in  the  absence  of  its  guardian.  Here  it  is 
caught  as  it  hears  the  well  known  voice,  and  although  the  face  is  hidden,  the  attitude 
shows  surprise  admirably.  The  only  suggestion  that  we  can  make  is  that  the  devel- 
oper should  have  been  weaker  in  reducer,  so  as  to  have  given  a  little  more  of  the 
detail  in  the  white  dress;  a  better  showing  of  the  light  and  shade  in  the  drapery. 

928.  '  H.  S.  Wedmore. — "Bay  State  Limited."  This  is  a  train  said  to  be  going  at 
sixty  miles  an  hour,  and  might  at  one  time  have  been  a  curiosity,  and  as  such,  worth 
photographing.  Now,  and  as  it  is,  it  is  a  waste  of  material  and  a  misapplication  of 
ability.  If  the  train  was  to  be  photographed  it  would  have  been  much  better  done 
standing  still,  as  both  it  and  its  surroundings  are  very  much  under  exposed,  there  be- 
ing nothing  but  black  and  white,  very  much  of  the  former  and  very  little  of  the  latter. 
It  may  please  some  to  get  the  springs  of  the  shutter  strengthened  to  see  how  short  an 
exposure  will  give  "something,"  but  that  something  is  never  a  picture  and  never,  or 
at  least  rarely,,  worth  anything  when  it  is  got. 

929.  J.  M.  Waltqn. — "A  Study  in  Nature's  Garden"  is  a  very  fine  portrait  of  a 
lady  looking  at  a  rose,  with  only  two  serious  faults,  the  exposure  has  been  so  much 
too  short  that  patches  of  white  are  scattered  all  around  her,  and  the  distance  is  as 
well  defined  as  the  foreground,  that  is,  there  is  not  a  trace  of  the  much  needed  at- 
mosphere. A  larger  stop  and  longer  exposure  would  have  made  this  a  charming 
picture.    We  shall  reproduce  it. 

930.  E.  M.  Roberts. — "The  Naval  Arch  from  a  Different  Point  of  View"  is  a 
photograph  of  a  florist's  window  on  the  Dewey  Celebration  Day,  but  was  hardly 
worth  the  trouble  incident  to  the  taking  of  it.  We  take  photography  seriously,  and 
have  no  interest  in  what  may  be  called  its  freaks.  If  this  was  worth  printing,  the 
negative  was  surely  worth  spotting,  so  as  to  remove  the  many  blemishes  that  show 
as  whites  in  the  print. 

931.  E.  P.  Howe. — "The  Old  Mill  Dam"  is  a  fairly  good  subject  from  an  under 
developed  negative,  and  consequently  the  print  is  flat  and  uninteresting.  Intensifica- 
tion would  probably  improve  it. 

932.  A.  O.  Pierce. — "Moro  Castle."  This  is  from  a  negative  that  needs  dodging. 
The  buildings  are  too  feeble  to  stand  sufficient  printing  for  the  sky  and  water,  both  of 
which  are  far  too  white.    There  is  also  far  too  much  uninteresting  bare  or  almost 
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bare  sky.  Go  over  all  the  buildings  with  a  wash  of  color  sufficient  to  retard  their 
printing  till  water  and  sky  are  very  much  darker,  and  cut  off  about  a  third  of  the 
latter ;  but  not  so  much  as  to  place  the  horizon  in  the  middle  of  the  print.  When  you 
have  done  that,  we  shall  be  glad  to  get  a  print  for  reproduction,  and  when  you  send 
it,  please  mark  it  932.  The  arrangement,  that  is,  the  point  of  view,  is  the  best  that 
we  have  seen  of  this  subject. 

933.  D.  P.  Heap. — ^"Lilac  Branch."  There  is  really  nothing  to  say  about  this, 
except  that  it  has  not  been  nearly  long  enough  exposed,  and  that  either  it  has  not 
been  well  focused,  or  what  is  more  likely,  the  added  lens  does  not  center  with  the 
regular  lens  and  so  cannot  give  sharp  images.  Try  the  same  thing  with  the  regular 
lens,  give  an  exposure  long  enough  to  get  detail  in  the  darker  leaves,  and  we  think 
you  will  do  much  better. 

934.  Elsie  Aich. — Your  prints  are  merely  "records  of  fact,"  without  a  trace  of 
the  pictorial,  and  if  your  ambition  does  not  soar  higher  one  lens  will  be  just  as  good 
as  another;  that  is,  so  long  as  it  gives  a  tolerably  sharp  image.  They  are  also  all 
under  exposed,  the  "Ponies,"  for  example,  are  in  the  middle  of  a  black  mass,  and  the 
backs  of  the  straight  row  of  chairs  are  quite  as  black.  Except  in  the  matter  of  ex- 
posure your  technique  is  good,  but  you  should  study  some  good  work  on  art  so  as  to 
be  able  to  put  your  knowledge  to  good  account  in  picture  making.    See  "Answers." 
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The  Claw  Plate  Handle. — Since  noticing  this  handy  little  appliance  in  our 
April  number  the  makers  have  sent  us  a  further  supply  with  a  very  slight  improve- 
ment that  makes  them  a  great  deal  better.  The  improvement  is  simply  the  flatten- 
ing of  the  gripping  points,  which,  simple  as  it  is,  gives  a  firmer  grip  and  makes  the 
handle  simply  perfect.  As  will  be  seen  from  our  advertising  columns,  the  ener- 
getic Haller-Kemper  Company  are  the  sales  agents  for  the  very  useful  little  tool, 
a  tool  so  useful  that  it  needs  only  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

"The  Photogram." — The  May  number  of  this  always  interesting  magazine  is 
another  of  those  surprises  that  its  enterprising  editors  from  time  to  time  spring 
upon  its  readers.  They  say  regarding  it :  "This  issue  of  The  Photogram  is  probably 
unique  in  journalism,  for  it  is  a  technical  journal  in  which  practically  the  whole  of 
the  matter  and  illustrations  have  been  supplied  by  the  men  of  one  city,  Birmingham." 

We  quite  agree  with  them,  and  have  derived  more  pleasure  from  its  perusal  than 
from  anything  that  we  have  read  for  a  decade.  It  sends  us  back*  to  the  old  times, 
and  brings  to  our  recollection  many  of  the  old  men  who  were  "giants  in  those 
days,"  and  whom,  some  of  them,  we  knew  and  corresponded  with,  .when  to  be  a 
photographer  implied  very  much  more  than  it  does  now. 

The  "Photo-Mintature." — The  success  of  this  unique  photographic  publica- 
tion is  surely  phenomenal,  and  at  the  same  time  creditable  to  the  photographers 
who  have  by  their  support  made  it  so;  proving,  as  it  does,  that  they  know  a  good 
thing  when  they  see  it.  In  our  last  we  noticed  that  its  publishers  had  been  forced 
to  issue  second  editions  of  two  of  its  numbers,  and  now  comes  the  information 
that  three  have  been  reprinted,  a  third  edition  each  of  "Modern  Lenses"  and  "The 
Pose  in  Portraiture"  and  a  second  of  "Orthochromatic  Photography."  Few  pub- 
lishers of  photographic  literature  have  such  a  story  to  tell. 
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These  second  and  third  editions  were  followed  closely  by  what  we  suppose  must 
be  called  the  "current"  number,  although  it  bears  the  imprint  of  February,  but  as 
the  March  number  was  then  in  the  press,  it  is  rapidly  making  up  its  leeway.  The 
current  number  deals  with  developers  and  development,  and  although  the  author 
says,  and  perhaps  truthfully,  that  "more  has  been  left  out  than  has  been  put  in,"  it 
contains  enough  to  be  many  times  worth  the  price  charged  for  it,  and  to  deserve 
the  title  of  the  "Developer's  Daily  Companion,^'  as  it  not  only  tells  all  that  need  be 
known  of  all  the  developers  on  the  market,  but  also  gives  the  most  approved  for- 
mula for  the  employment  of  each. 

We  dearly  love  to  find  fault,  because  we  never  do  so  unless  we  think  we  are 
justified  in  so  doing,  and  when  we  are,  that  finding  the  fault  is  also  its  cure.  We 
think  that  the  Miniature  makes  one  of  its  very  few  mistakes  on  page  545,  in  saying 
that  one  ounce  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  contains  45.50  grains  of  the  material  dis- 
solved. Of  course  the  question  hinges  on  the  number  of  minims  contained  in  the 
ounce,  and  our  idea  was  and  is  that  it  is  480.  If  so,  it  is  only  necessary  to  place 
the*  point  between  the  C3rpher  and  the  eight  to  show  that  it  is  48  grains.  Right  or 
wrong,  so  far  as  making  up  developing  solutions  is  concerned  it  is  a  matter  of 
moonshine,  but  we  should  like  to  know  the  truth  as  to  the  graduating  of  American 
measures. 

Lloyd's  "Photographic  Encyclopaedia."— Although  this  is  really  an  illustrated 
price-list  of  photographic  and  other  material  and  apparatus,  it  well  deserves  the 
more  ambitious  title,  as  it  seems  to  include  not  only  everything  to  be  found  in  all 
other  catalogues,  but  much  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  them. 

Nor  is  it  merely  a  very  complete  catalogue  and  price-list,  as  it  may  fairly  claim 
to  be  in  addition  a  guide  to  the  beginner  and  a  book  of  reference  to  the  more  ad- 
vanced: with  special  articles  by  well-known  writers  on  some  of  the  more  important 
questions  of  the  day. 

Of  the  384  pages,  ninety-six  are  devoted  to  cameras,  fifty-eight  to  lenses,  and 
eighty-six  to  plates  and  paper,  and  the  appliances  that  help  so  much  to  convert  the 
one  into  negatives  and  the  other  into  prints.  In  the  following  forty  pages  Horsley 
Hinton  deals  with  "The  Renaissance  of  Artistic  Photography  in  America";  H. 
Snowdon  Ward  and  G.  £.  Brown  give  useful  information  concerning  "Instantaneous 
Photography;  F.  Dundas  Todd  tells  what  he  thinks  about  "Flashlight  Photog- 
raphy"; John  A.  Tennant  gives  the  amateur  good  advice  in  the  matter  of  "Home 
Portraiture,"  and  Dr.  John  Nicol  tells  all  that  he  knows  about  "The  Use  and  Abuse 
of  the  Hand  Camera."  The  remaining  sixty-nine  pages  are  occupied  by  the  "Guide 
for  Beginners,"  a  lot  of  time-saving  tables,  and  a  large  collection  of  well  selected 
formulae,  making  the  book  altogether  more  than  well  worth  the  20  cents  that  it  costs. 

Lloyd's  "Photographic  Encyclopaedia"  is  in  one  sense  like  the  proverbial  "lady's 
letter,"  the  pith  of  which  is  said  to  be  in  the  postscript,  not  the  least  interesting 
part  being  the  supplement,  which  in  this  case  is  at  the  beginning,  instead  of,  as 
usual,  at  the  end.  The  discount  question  is  one  that  puzzles  the  amateur.  He  is 
never  quite  sure  that  he  has  got  all  that  he  might,  even  when  he  gets  any,  and  has  a 
hazy  notion  that  the  amount  given  depends  more  on  the  keenness  of  the  buyer  than 
on  any  definite  purpose  of  the  seller.  The  Encyclopaedia  Supplement,  or  "Discoimt 
Sheet,"  sets  the  mind  at  rest  on  this  question,  as  it  gives  a  classified  list  of  all  the 
items  in  the  book,  showing  which  are  "net,"  and  stating  the  discount  allowed  on  the 
others,  which  varies  from  5  to  40  per  cent. 
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Secretaries  of  camera  clubs  or  photographic  societies  or  associations,  are  respectfully  requested 
to  send  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y.,  during  July  and  August,  Point  O'  Woods,  Long 
Island,  N.  V.,  reports  of  meetings,  copies  of  papers  that  have  been  read  befoce  the  members,  or 
any  thing  of  general  interest  that  they  would  like  to  appear  in  the  journal. 


THE   MINNEAPOLIS    CAMERA   CLUB — SECOND   ANNUAL   PRINT   EXHIBIT. 

The  second  annual  print  exhibition  of  the  Minneapolis  Camera  Club  was  opened 
at  the  club  rooms,  309  Nicollet  avenue,  on  Wednesday,  evening,  May  16,  with  a  pri- 
vate view  for  members,  and  has  been  open  to  the  public  during  the  rest  of  the  week, 
afternoons  and  evenings.  Altogether  some  320  prints  are  shown,  the  standard  being 
in  most  cases  very  high.  The  exhibition  is  a  great  improvement  over  that  of  a  year 
ago,  showing  that  the  members  have  profited  by  the  demonstrations  in  photographic 
work  and  the  study  of  the  Interchange  slides. 

The  first  exhibit  that  attracts  attention  is  that  of  W.  C.  Wykoff,  who  shows  nine 
prints.  Mr.  WykoflF  has  made  a  very  great  improvement,  particularly  in  portrait 
work,  of  which  he  shows  some  fine  examples,  "He  Loves  Me,  Loves  Me  Not," 
being  particularly  fine.    In  landscape  work  his  "Sailor's  Warning"  is  good. 

Axel  Hjorth  shows  eleven  prints,  principally  landscapes,  including  a  good  sunset 
and  a  very  fine  "Moonlight." 

Of  C.  F.  Potters  ten,  "Meadow  Brook"  and  "A  Wayside  Brook,"  the  latter  in 
sepia,  are  notable. 

L.  J.  Skinner  has  a  collection  of  figure  studies  of  very  high  order.  He  shows 
some  fine  platinotypes,  toned  in  red,  blue,  green  and  reddish  brown.  "Arzemia"  and 
"The  Duchess"  are  favorites  in  this  exhibit,  while  "Priscilla"  and  "A  Domestic  In- 
spector" approach  them  closely  in  merit.  Mr.  Skinner's  prints  show  considerable 
feeling  and  artistic  ability,  some  of  his  pictures  being  considered  among  the  finest  on 
the  walls. 

H.  E.  Murdock  has  a  collection  of  twelve  excellent  pictures  made  in  the  Yellow- 
stone Park  region.  "The  Lower  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone"  is  a  beautiful  picture, 
while  "Grand  Moran  Falls"  is  of  equal  merit.  One  of  the  best  is  "Bee  Hives  on 
the  Narrow  Gauge  Terrace,"  a  hard  subject  on  account  of  the  many  colors  in  the 
strata,  of  which  Mr.  Murdock  has  given  a  very  fine  rendering.  Mr.  Murdock  also 
has  an  exhibit  of  twenty-six  pictures  made  with  a  small  hand  camera,  to  show  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  carry  a  large  outfit  to  make  good  pictures,  and  what  can  be 
done  with  a  hand  camera  in  the  hands  of  a  careful  worker. 

Mrs.  Frances  McKenny  shows  seven  portrait  studies,  of  which  that  of  "The  Rev. 
Dwight  Wiley"  is  the  best. 

A.  S.  Williams'  work  is  well  known  to  readers  of  The  Journal.  He  shows 
eleven  prints.  His  yachting  study,  "Nightingale,"  is  a  charming  picture.  "Christ- 
mas Eve,"  two  little  girls  watching  for  Santa  Claus,  which  has  been  reproduced  in 
The  Journal,  is  also  very  fine,  while  his  "Shadow  Falls  Brook"  is  a  particularly 
effective  piece  of  landscape  work. 

W.  Ernest  Bateman,  eight  prints,  has  two  good  wet-night  pictures,  that  of  The 
Journal  building  at  night  being  the  best.  He  also  has  a  good  outdoor  figure  study 
of  an  old  woman  chopping  wood. 

E.  J.  Kimball  has  eleven  prints,  the  best  of  which  is  his  old  woman  reading.  He 
has  also  a  fine  foreground  study,  simple,  but  a  good  picture. 

Horace  E.  Peck's  sixteen  prints  comprise  one  of  the  best  exhibits.     His  coast 
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figure  studies,  "Cheer  Up,  Lassie,"  and  "On  Norway's  Coast,"  arc  of  a  high  order 
of  merit.  Noticeable  also  are  his  "Faggot  Gatherer,"  "Child  Study"  and  "The 
First  Bird,"  all  pictures  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

John  Hadden  shows  ten  prints.  "A  Wet,  Foggy  Day,"  a  scene  on  Hennepin 
avenue,  in  which  the  point  of  view  was  well  selected,  depicts  faithfully  the  foggy 
conditions  under  which  it  was  taken  and  has  fine  atmospheric  effect.  "Declining 
Day"  is  a  charming  evening  picture,  while  his  "A  Stony  Brook"  is  considered  one 
of  the  best  on  the  walls.  Of  his  figure  studies,  "Taking  His  Ease,"  an  old  man 
smoking,  is  well  spoken  of. 

J.  F.  Estabrook  has  also  improved  greatly.  His  eight  prints  include  two  very 
good  portraits. 

H.  W.  Page  shows  thirteen  prints,  many  of  them  taken  in  the  Philippines.  "Ma- 
nila Washerwomen,"  a  picture  after  the  style  of  the  old  French  painters,  is  about 
the  best.  "Advocates  of  Free  Silver"  is  also  good,  while  his  two  Nagasaki  pictures 
rank  equally  high. 

Of  equal  interest  is  George  W.  Beach's  "Morro  Castle,"  one  of  a  series  of  seven 
prints. 

John  F.  Schlimme's  nineteen  prints  make  up  a  fine  collection.  "Shades  of  Even- 
ing" and  "A  Burst  of  Glory,"  both  sunset  pictures,  are  works  of  art.  His  portrait 
of  an  old  man  is  one  of  the  best  portraits  shown.  Mr.  Schlimme  shows  a  card  of 
ten  prints,  illustrating  his  progress  from  the  time  he  started  photography  with  a 
pocket  Kodak,  working  up  with  larger  cameras  until  some  of  his  latter  day  work  is 
shown. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  J.  Hibbard  contribute  thirteen  prints  and  a  beautiful  transpar- 
ency of  some  "Water  Lilies."  This  attracts  much  attention.  Of  the  prints,  "The 
Old  Bell  Ringer,"  "The  Surprised  Miser,"  and  his  botanical  studies  are  very  good. 
The  transparency,  however,  is  the  best,  and  is  one  of  the  most  charming  pictures  in 
the  room. 

Of  J.  A.  Horton's  ten,  "An  After  Tea  Chat"  is  a  natural  illustration  of  child  life. 

Carl  T.  Thayer  has  eight  prints.  His  "Fire"  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  kind  ever 
shown  in  the  club,  while  his  "Lambs  Feeding"  and  "Turkeys"  are  excellent  ex- 
amples of  hand  camera  work. 

The  other' contributors  are  Mrs.  C.  J.  Pearson,  eight  prints;  Mrs.  S.  B.  Sarles, 
ten ;  Miss  J.  M.  Policy,  seven ;  J.  Ewer,  five ;  Ed.  Clapp,  seven ;  Mrs.  and  Mr.  E.  C. 
Bullis,  thirteen;  Miss  Eva  Mclntyre,  one;  E.  R.  Cooley,  ten;  George  McClelland, 
ten.  There  is  also  an  exhibition  of  fourteen  prints  showing  the  possibilities  of  a 
new  paper,  "Carbon  A,"  a  toning  paper  which  is  being  manufactured  locally  and  will 
shortly  be  on  the  market. 

B<n  S.  Benton's  fifteen  carbon  prints  make  up  the  finest  exhibit  in  the  room. 
Carbon  tissue  is  made  in  fourteen  different  colors,  and  Mr.  Benton  has  been  at  great 
pains  to  select  negatives  that  would  illustrate  the  colors.  This  printing  medium 
shows  up  the  draperies  in  the  figure  studies  in  a  manner  which  no  other  paper  will 
do.  It  is  brought  out  so  exquisitely  that  it  looks  as  though  a  breath  might  blow  it 
away.  The  yachting  study  in  blue  is  charming.  One  of  the  best  is  "Birches."  in  a 
color  which  gives  the  true  birch  bark  rendering.  "Crocuses,"  in  green,  is  equally 
effective.  Words  fail  to  describe  the  beauty  of  this  exhibit.  It  is  without  doubt 
the  finest  exhibition  of  the  photographic  art  ever  hung  in  this  city,  and  stamps  Mr. 
Benton  as  an  artist  of  ability. 

The  exhibition  will  close  this  evening  at  10:30,  and  all  who  have  not  yet  visited 
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the  rooms  should  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  see  the  fine  pictures  shown. 
It  will  be  a  revelation  to  those  who  are  not  aware  of  the  possibilities  of  photography. 
— Minneapolis  Journal. 

'  This  club  continues  with  unabated  zeal  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  in  the  coun- 
try. Its  recent  doings  have  been  several  valuable  lectures  by  Mr.  Robert  Koehler 
on  posing  in  portraiture,  etc.,  an  exhibition  of  the  New  Britain  slides,  and  a  very 
fine  set  of  about  sixty  by  Dr.  Roberts,  illustrating  "Bird  Life." 

The  club  had  a  Decoration  Day  outing  to  Hastings,  Minn.,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Dalles  of  the  Vermilion,  abounding  in  waterfall  and  woodland  scenery.  A  special 
train  was  provided,  and  the  outing  was  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  success. 

A  series  of  prizes  are  offered  for  landscapes,  groups,  etc.,  embracing  the  best 
pictures  taken  on  the  outing. 

ST.    PAUL  CAMERA  CLXTB. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  this  club  the  following  officers  were  elected :  President, 
W.  E.  Johnson;  vice-president,  W.  J.  Sonnen;  secretary,  H.  A.  Clifford;  treasurer, 
F.  H.  Lloyd;  trustees,  F.  H.  Laraway,  J.  H.  Hensel  and  A.  E.  Greaze.  W.  J. 
Sonnen  was  appointed  lantern  slide  director.  The  reports  showed  that  the  society 
had  had  a  very  successful  year,  there  being  on  the  roll  125  members. 

Regular  meetings  are  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  each  month,  informal 
meetings  being  held  on  the  other  Tuesdays.  Recent  meetings  have  been  occupied 
by  the  New  York  and  Brobkljm  Clubs'  slides,  and  a  lecture  on  "Portraiture  From 
an  Artistic  Standpoint,"  which  was  the  most  interesting  that  has  as  yet  been  given 
to  the  club.  Our  latest  advice  told  of  arrangements  for  the  annual  outing  to  Taylor's 
Falls,  of  which  we  shall  probably  get  a  report  for  our  next. 

CALIFORNIA  CAMERA   CLUB. 

We  have  received  from  J.  W.  Finnigan,  corresponding  secretary  of  this  club,  a 
bundle  of  papers  that  show  an  amount  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  executive  that 
speaks  well  for  its  success. 

On  March  17  it  celebrated  its  "Tin  Wedding,"  its  tenth  anniversary,  when  past 
and  present  presidents  had  a  good  deal  to  say  of  both  its  early  and  later  days ;  one, 
at  this  time  of  day,  rather  curious  fact  coming  out,  to  the  effect  that  the  real  cause 
of  its  foundation  was  the  strictly  applied  law  of  its  predecessor,  the  Pacific  Coast 
Photographic  Association,  by  which  any  member  selling  a  print  from  any  of  his 
negatives  was  declared  to  be  no  longer  an  amateur  but  a  professional,  and  as  such, 
was  expelled. 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  the  following  officers  were  elected:  President,  J. 
W.  Erwin;  first  vice-president,  W.  B.  Webster;  second  vice-president,  A.  L. 
Coombs;  secretary,  W.  E.  Palmer;  corresponding  secretary,  J.  W.  Finnigan;  treas- 
urer. Dr.  E.  G.  Eisen ;  librarian,  W.  A.  Scott.  All  of  the  above  were  elected  without 
opposition.  There  were  six  candidates  for  directors  and  the  following  four  were 
elected:    W.  J.  Piatt,  Oscar  Maurer,  W.  J.  Street,  and  B.  D.  Bent. 

An  annual  "Pay  Exhibition"  has  always  been  an  interesting  feature  of  the 
club,  which  not  only  affords  a  treat  to  a  large  number  of  friends,  but  adds  con- 
siderably to  its  funds.  That  of  this  year  was  one  of  the  most  successful  ever 
given,  both  in  point  of  attendance  and  a  good  programme.  The  moving  pictures 
given  by  George  Kanzee,  of  this  city,  were  the  best  ever  shown  in  this  city.  He 
has  so  improved  the  apparatus  which  moves  the  ribbon-like  film  that  there  is  now 
very  little  of  the  "crazy"  movement  so  prominent  in  other  machines,  and  so  trying 
on  the  eyes.    Among  his  views  was  "A  Trip  to  Mount  Tamalpias,"  in  which  the 
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audience  was  carried  from  point  to  point,  on  the  train,  to  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
At  many  points  the  train  could  be  seen  in  front.  When  he  made  those  pictures 
he  was  on  another  train  in  the  rear.  The  effects  were  very  startling  and  bewilder- 
ing, for  you  felt  that  you,  too,  were  on  the  train  climbing  the  famous  mountain. 
Over  300  slides,  made  by  the  members,  were  also  shown.  It  might  well  be  called  a 
night  of  pictures. 

Recent  doings  have  included  a  "Campers'  Excursion"  to  the  Santa  Cruz  Moun- 
tains; a  visit  to  Mr.  H.  B.  Hosmer  at  his  "Hunting  Shack,"  and  a  series  of  slide 
exhibitions  and  practical  demonstrations  of  the  working  of  Aristo  Platino,  modifi- 
cations of  carbon  printing,  etc. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  the  California  Camera  Qub  is  one  of  the  most  thoroughly 
alive  and  practically  useful  in  the  country. 

THE  CANESTOGA  CAMERA  CLUB. 

We  understand  that  a  number  of  the  amateur  photographers  of  Lancaster,  Pa., 
met  in  the  home  of  Norman  K.  Sheetz,  and  organized  the  Canestoga  Camera  Qub. 
They  will  be  glad  to  be  joined  by  all  or  as  many  as  possible  of  those  living  in  the 
district.  All  necessary  information  may  be  got  from  Walter  C.  Myers,  307  West 
Orange  street,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

THE  CAMERA  CLUB  OF  NEW  YORK. 

At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  club,  held  on  May  8,  Mr.  Charles  Becker, 
of  the  American  Aristo  Company,  demonstrated  or  explained  the  working  of  the 
several  grades  of  Aristo  papers  and  exhibited  examples  of  the  new  Aristo-platinum 
paper  about  being  placed  on  the  market.  Mr.  Charles  F.  Becker  spoke  of  the  value 
of  immersing  regular  Aristo  prints  first  in  an  alkaline  solution  of  water,  usually  made 
so  with  sal  soda  prior  to  .toning.  He  also  said  the  printing  should  be  carried  up  till 
the  high  lights  are  slightly  grayed  over. 

There  was  a  report  that  Mr.  Alfred  Stieglitz  had  tendered  his  resignation  as  vice- 
president  of  the  club  on  account  of  overwork.  Several  awards  of  prize  cups  were 
announced. 

On  the  evening  of  May  10  Mr.  George  B.  Wood  lectured  before  the  club  on 
'The  Camera  in  the  Hands  of  an  Artist,"  illustrated  by  slides,  and  a  week  later. 
May  17,  Mr.  Gilbert  Ray  Hames  gave  an  exhibition  of  slides  illustrating  some  "Snap 
Shots  Taken  on  a  Cycling  Tour  Abroad." 

The  members'  print  exhibition,  which  closed  June  6,  was  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  varied  of  any  yet  held,  and  was  regarded  as  a  marked  improvement  over  pre- 
vious ones. 

Letters  to  the  Editors, 

TROUBLES   INCIDENT  TO   HEAT  AND   MOISTURE. 

Dear  Sirs  :  I  have  not  been  able  for  some  time  to  send  a  picture  to  "Our  Port- 
folio" for  criticism,  for  the  simple  reason  that,  although  I  am  in  a  photographer's 
paradise,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  composition  that  would- suit  me.  In  a  tropi- 
cal country  like  this  one  is  actually  bewildered  by  the  mass  of  potential  material,  both 
in  the  natives  and  landscape,  that  may  be  used  in  a  picture,  but  I  find  it  a  most  diffi- 
cult undertaking  to  blend  it  in  such  a  way  that  there  may  be  no  jarring  note  in  the 
composition. 

The  cloud  effects,  the  hazy  atmosphere,  the  mountains,  rivers,  and  palms,  are  all 
superb,  and  if  I  can  get  them  all  to  fall  together  in  one  or  two  views  that  I  have  in 
mind  I  will  send  them  to  you  for  criticism.  Ortho-plates  and  color  screen  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  work  here. 
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Now,  will  you  kindly  advise  me  in  regard  to  several  difficulties  I  exi>erience  in 
this  very  damp,  warm  climate?  (i)  My  plates,  if  not  kept  perfectly  air  tight,  show 
on  development  a  number  of  dark,  shiny  spots,  apparently  reduced  silver.  Do  you 
know  of  any  means  of  preventing  them,  either  in  development  or  fixing?  (2)  I  have 
such  trouble  in  printing.  Velox,  Aristo  platinum  or  bromide  papers  are  all  ruined 
before  reaching  here.  Do  you  know  of  any  paper  that  may  be  successfully  worked  in 
such  a  climate  as  this?  Preferably  a  P.  O.  P.  paper,  as  in  printing  in  clouds,  etc.,  I 
like  to  see  what  I  am  doing.  Color  printing  is  out  of  the  question  here,  as  I  cannot 
arrange  to  handle  this  method. 

I  have  The  American  Amateur  PhotogiCapher  sent  here,  and  thoroughly  enjoy 
every  word  of  it,  and  if  1  could  only  get  all  the  photographers  I  meet  to  take  up  the 
spirit  of  this  magazine,  the  number  of  photographs  would  be  vastly  reduced,  but  the 
number  of  pictures  would  be  greatly  increased — ^but  *'Where  ignorance  is  bliss  'tis 
folly  to  be  wise." 

Very  truly  yours, 

Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  P.  O.  Box  336.  John  H.  Scott. 

[Although  we  have  had  considerable  experience  in  just  such  a  climate  as  our  cor- 
respondent describes  it  was  in  wet  collodion  days,  and  we  encountered  no  such  diffi- 
culties, hence  cannot  from  experience  help  him,  nor  can  we  tell  him  where  he  can  get 
material  suited  especially  for  the  conditions.  We  give  his  address,  in  the  hope  that 
some  reader  or  manufacturer  who  knows  just  what  he  wants  and  where  he  can  get  it 
will  save  time  by  communicating  with  him. — Eds.] 
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The  following  digest  of  patents  is  furnished  by  Davis  i  Davis,  patent  solicitors   (successors 
to  Alexander  Davis),  Washington,  D.  C,  from  whom  copies  of  patents  may  be  had. 


Oswald  Moh^  Gorlitz,  Germany. 

Photographic  Film.  No.  645,209. 
The  process  for  producing  light  sensitive  films  consists  in  applying  to  a  sheet  of 
paper  a  layer  of  caoutchouc,  then  applying  on  the  caoutchouc  a  layer  of  collodion, 
and  finally  on  the  collodion  a  layer  of  gelatine  serving  as  a  carrier  for  the  silver  salt, 
whereby  the  grain  of  paper  is  imparted  to  the  caoutchouc  layer  which  adheres  to  the 
collodion  and  gelatine  layers. 

Joseph  F.  Raiders^  New  York,  N.  Y.,  assignor  by  mesne  and  direct  assignments,  to 

the  Automatic  Photographic  Machine  Company,  of  West  Virginia. 

Automatic  Photographic  Apparatus.    No.  645,215. 

This  is  a  coin-operated  machine,  and  comprises  a  plate  magazine,  mechanism 

for  delivering  a  plate  to  the  lens,  to  be  exposed,  a  carrier  for  receiving  the  exposed 

plate  and  placing  it  in  the  baths,  and  suitable  means  for  receiving  the  completed 

picture  and  delivering  it  outside  of  the  case. 

Charles  Klary^  Paris,  France. 
Flash  Lamp.    No.  646,225. 
The  powder  receptacle  is  provided  with  a  hood  and  with  a  powder  igniting  ap- 
paratus.   Means  are  provided  whereby  when  the  powder  has  been  flashed  the  hood 
will  be  automatically  closed  to  retain  all  the  smoke  therein. 

Nicholas  Thomas^  Burlington,  Wis. 

Panoramic  Camera.    No.  645,276. 

A  revolving  camera  case  carries  a  lens  holder  and  a  film  roll  holder,  and  within 

the  camera  case  is  a  revoluble  film-receiving  drum.    The  case  and  the  drum  revolve 

in  the  same  direction,  the  drum  revolving  at  a  greater  speed  than  the  camera  case. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Correspondents  are  requested  to  notice  that  communications  intended  for  the  editors  should  be 
addressed  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y.,  during  July  and  August,  Point  O*  Woods. 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.  _^__^^__^__- 

C.  C.  Tyler. — We  know  nothing  about  the  Portable  Dark  Room,  except  what 
appears  among  our  list  of  photographic  patents.  You  should  apply  to  the  pat- 
entees, at  the  address  given  there. 

A.  R.  Dickson. — For  reasons  that  should  be  obvious  we  do  not  give  the  address 
of  contributors  or  correspondents.  Letters  addressed  to  any  of  them  sent  under 
cover  to  us  shall  be  forwarded.  We  have  a  reason  for  saying  that  when  a  favor  is 
asked  a  stamp  should  always  be  enclosed  for  a  reply;  a  contributor  who  recently 
favored  us  with  an  interesting  article  says  that  of  seven  letters  forwarded  to  him, 
five  of  the  writers  had  not  the  good  sense  to  enclose  the  necessary  stamp.  We 
might  say  that  an  addressed  envelope  is  still  better,  as  we  know  from  sad  experi- 
ence that  too  many  writers,  some  of  whom  write  plainly  enough,  when  they  come 
to  the  signature,  make  a  scribble  that  "no  fellow"  can  understand. 

W.  H.  Blair. — ^The  converging  lines  may  be  made  parallel  by  tilting  the  neg- 
ative when  enlarging,  but  it  will  be  at  the  expense  of  sharpness.  There  is  nothing 
to  prevent  you  from  experimenting  with  silver  phosphate  in  a  solution  of  citric  or 
tartaric  acid. 

A.  K.  H. — There  is  no  '*best"  developer.  Stick  to  the  formula  recommended  by 
the  maker  of  plates  till  you  have  learned  just  what  part  each  of  the  ingredients  play, 
and  then  you  will  be  able  to  construct  formulae  for  yourself.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  negative  may  be  influenced  by  modification  in  the  developer,  it  is,  if  possible, 
still  truer  that  a  suitable  exposure  is  the  better  way  of  reaching  the  desired  result. 

G.  Livingston.— The  clouds  referred  to  were  exposed  under  a  screen  made  for 
us  by  Mr.  Carbutt.  Tell  him  what  you  want  it  for  and  he  will  send  you  the  right 
shade,  a  yellowish  green,  or  perhaps  more  correctly,  a  greenish  yellow. 

W.  R.  Bowman.— You  are  mistaken;  you  cannot  get  true  stereoscopic  effect 
from  two  prints  from  the  same  negative  or  from  two  negatives  taken  exactly  from 
the  same  spot.  The  question  is  settled  beyond  dispute,  and  therefore  we  do  not 
care  to  waste  space  for  the  article  so  kindly  offered. 

Minnie  W. — Select  the  camera  without  the  lens,  and  fit  it  with  the  third  on  your 
list.  We  always  employ  a  roller-blind  shutter,  except  in  our  "Bullard,"  the  shutter 
of  which  is  simply  perfect. 

Dixie.— The  greenish  black  is  generally  the  result  of  an  excess  of  bromide  in 
the  developer.  Add  only  just  enough  to  keep  the  whites  pure  and  you  may  get  the 
velvety  blacks  you  want.  On  matt  paper,  certainly,  except  prints  for  reproduction, 
and  then  the  engraver  prefers  a  glossy  surface. 

A.  Western.— ( I)  Boiling  the  water  is  intended  to  expel  such  oxygen  as  may 
be  m  the  solution,  as  without  it  the  pyro,  etc.,  will  keep  better.  (2)  One  is  prac- 
tically as  good  as  another.  Without  being  able  to  give  any  good  reason  for  it  we 
prefer  and  generally  use  ortol.  (3)  We  never  on  any  consideration,  except  for  the 
engraver,  print  on  glossy  paper,  and  carbon  is  our  favorite.  (4)  We  cannot  in  this 
column  recommend  any  particular  make;  consult  our  advertising  pages.  (5)  Put 
this  question  more  clearly,  especially  saying  what  class  of  work  yon  will  make  the 
specialty,  and  send  an  addressed  and  stamped  envelope  and  we  shall  reply  privately 
1  our  ad.  should  have  been  sent  to  the  publishers. 
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PHOTO -PAPER 

SENT  BY  MAIL,  POSTAQB  PAID. 


3Sc. 
7Sc. 


3)ix3)i,  20c. 
(SblDct,  20c. 


5x7,  30c.  3Sc. 

8x10,        60c.  80c 

PMti,  cird-stock,chemlctli,developen, 
tontn  and  fixers,  printbig  frames,  etc,  at 
lowest  prices.  We  piy  fretght  or  express 
charges  to  any  point  on  orders  of  f5,00  or 
over  when  cub  is  sent  with  order.  Send 
2c.  stamp  for  price  list. 

R.  H.  LUTHIN, 
BULu  a  rBm-umuL  or  imi  moirTKii. 

r«l  Bmitt,  new  YORK, 


"wnanMO         Lr^TVavpviO 

Seed's  Preparsd  Developers, 


Powdered,  par  Box  □(  tli  p< 

Non-Halation  Dbl.  Gtattd  Platts. 

For  Landuaps,  Interior  aad  Skylight. 

Tkt  Km  Q.  B.  P.  R.  TraHSparmey 
Plates. 

PorCnutaot.    SisTToneibr  E>*TBlop>i»Bt> 

Tk$  Htm  Opal  Qroand  Platts, 
Send  for  "HajimKl"  and  Ptlc*  JAKk, 


a  ICONOSCOPE 

A  PERFECT  FINDER 

FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  CAMERAS 


Shows  Views  More 

Brilliantly,  Accurately, 
Naturally,  Plainly, 

Than  any  other 
Finder. 

There  is  No 

Inversion,  Reveraion, 
Reflection,  Distortion, 
or  Indistinctness. 


Compact, 

Eleffant, 

Convenient. 

Scientific  in 
Construction. 

Accurately  Made. 

Send  tor  Description. 


Bausch  &  LoMB  Optical  Co., 


528  N.  St.^Paul  St., 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SALE    AND    BXCHANQE. 


[This  departmrnit  is  for  the  benefit  of  Sub- 
scribers who  have  photoN^sphic  material,  ap- 
psrat«8  or  books  which  they  wish  to  ezchangre, 
and  such  wants  will  be  inserted  free  of  chars^e 
one  time.  For  each  additional  insertion  we  will 
charge  one  dollar  per  month.  Dealers  advertis- 
iwar  in  these  columns  will  be  charg^ed  double  our 
(tfdinary  advertising  rates.] 

Wanted.— K  5x7  King  Poco  f  Folding 
Camera.  R.  Stephenson,  Bridgeport, 
Ala. 

Wanted. — Bargains  at  any  time,  for 
casb.  tyixS^  Graphic  or  No.  6  Premo 
Camera  for  sale;  new  Goerz  No.  4  lens 
and  B.  &  L.  shutter.  C.  A.  Bailey, 
Cromwell,   Conn. 

For  Sa/e.—Fremo  Sr.,  4x5,  sole  leather 
carrying  case  and  one  plate  holder,  fitted 
with  a  5x7  Zeiss  Anastigmat  lens,  Series 
III.  A  acd  B.  &  L.  Iris  diaphragm  shut- 
ter. List  price  of  lens  and  shutter, 
$4(>.oo;  of  camera  and  case.  $23.00.  Will 
sell  outfit  for  $42. 00 ;  or  separately,  lens 
and  shutter.  $30.00;  camera  and  case. 
$12.00.  Little  used  and  in  perfect  con- 
dition; a  bargain  Sent  C.  O.  D.,  with 
privilege  of  examination.  F.  P.  Streeper, 
Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelpnia. 

For  Sale  or  Exchange  for  a  12  or 
14-incb  focus  anastigmat  lens,  a  fine 
eiectric  phonograph  outfit,  for  private  use 
or  public  entertainment ;  worth  $150 ;  will 
sell  cheap.  If  interested  write  to  H.  S. 
Lawrence,  No.  78  Greenmount  Avenue, 
Springfield,  O. 


For  Sale.  A  bargain.  One  mahog- 
any camera,  4^x6 }4t  D.  S.  back,  R.  &  F. 
focus,  sliding  front,  with  spring  actuated 
ground  glass.  Three'  holders  for  same, 
adapted  for  3^x4 jif  plates.  One  Voigt- 
lander  portrait  lens  (quarter  plate),  with 
R.  &  P.  and  Waternonse  diaphragms. 
One  9-inch  single  view  lens.  One  carry- 
ing case,  velvet  lined,  canvas  covered, 
with  brass  trimmings.  Camera  with 
single  lens  cost  $16;  portrait  lens  cost 
$42. 50.  Will  sell  for  $16  complete.  C.  A. 
Richardson,  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

For  Sale.  —  An  Anthony  Compact 
Camera,  5x7,  with  six  plate  holders  and 
tripod.  Bauch  &  Lomb  Zeiss  anastigmat 
lens.  Series  III.,  No.  5.  8}J-in.  focus, 
fitted  with  B.  &  L.  diaphragm  shutter. 
Single  achromatic  landscape  lens,  12- in. 
focus,  with  Gundlach  diaphragm  shut- 
ter; carrying  case  with  separate  spaces 
for  camera,  holders,  lens  and  tripod  ; 
has  be«n  used  but  little  and  everything 
is  in  absolutely  perfect  condition  ;  orig- 
inal price,  $125;  will  sell  for  $70  cash. 
Address,  L.  G.  Eakins,  Pueblo,  Colo. 

For  Sale.  ^One  Greenpoint  Optical 
I  Co  *s  8x10  Camera.  Double  rubber  bel- 
lows, extension  for  longer  focus  lens. 
five  Zephyr  double  plateholders,  ten 
inside  kits,  canvas  carrying  case,  tripod, 
single  achromatic  lens,  covering  8x10 
plate  fully  with  brilliant  effects.  Only 
$25  for  the  outfit.  One  Eastman  Kodas 
Co.'s  3>^x3>^  Plate  Camera,  $3.  A.  M. 
Gerry,  Lisbon  Falls,  Me. 


CI 


5» 


with  chap- 
chemical 


An  essay  on  the  scientific  development  of  dry  plates,  films,  papers,  etc,  w 
ters  on  SENSITOL,  TONFIXOL,  TONPLATINOL  and  other  photo 
materials  and  processes.     Sent  free  upon  receipt  of  2  cent  stamp. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  New  CLAW    PLATE    HANDLE. 

An  ingenious  appliance  that  enables  the  user  to  develop,  fix.  wash  and  dry  his 
plates  without  wetting  his  fingers.     Send  for  price  list. 

HALLER-KEMPER  CO.. 

Specialists  in  PHOTOGRAPHIC  STAPLES  AND  NOVELTIES, 
CHICAOO,  35-37  Randolph  Street.  NEW  YORK,  150  Fifth  Avenue. 

OUR   NE^W    BRAND  "^^ 


....The  SUN  Dry   Plate 

I^aat !    Clean  /   Clear  /    Uniform  and   Brilliant  I 

SEND    POR    PRICE    UST    AND    SAMPLES. 

JAMESTOWN  DRY  PLATE  WORKS,  JAWESTOWN,  NEW  YORK. 

BRANCH    OFFICES  : 

New  York,  No.  17  Warren  Street.  Atlanta,  Ga.,  No.  a8^  Whitehall  Street. 

Chicago.  Room  aoS.INo.  50  Dearborn  Street.  Toronto.  Ont.,  Nos.  X78-X80  Victoria  Street. 

^  '  kexico,  ban  Luis  Potosi  Opt.  Co.,  San  Luit  Potosi. 
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Silver  Phosphate 
Printing. 

'THERE  is  a  time  for  all 
things,  ami  very  evidently 
the  time  for  printing  by  phos- 
phate of  silver  had  not  come 
when  Bnmet,  among  others, 
suggeste<t  it,  and  in  our  labora- 
tory coated  paper  and  made  some 
good  prints  with  it  early  in  the 
fifties.  It  did  not  catch  on  then, 
probably  because  of  the  very 
beautiful  velvety  blacks  pro- 
duced by  the  ammonia-nitrate 
bath ;  and  its  chance  was  still  less 
when  almost  immediately  the 
then  much  admired  albitmenized 
paper  was  introduced. 

But,  thanks  to  Dr.  Meyer,  it 
has  been  resuscitated  apparently 
in  the   nick  of  time,   when  the 
B/ Frank  E.  Brooson.      glossy  surface  IS  no  longer  the 
"cumosiTY,  fashion,  and  when  the  desire  for 

a  variety  of  color  is  everywhere  evident.  Simple  as  it  is,  how- 
ever, like  most  materia  pholograpkica,  it  seems  to  have  ways  of  its 
i>wn,  and  those  who  would  work  it  must  conform  to  them.  Already  it  is 
amusing  to  see  the  dilTerences  of  opinion  that  have  been  expressed.     Dr. 
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No.  gis.  By  W.  H.  StancbAeld. 

Meyer,  by  the  addition  of  an  organic  acid  to  moist  silver  phosphate,  gets 
an  emulsion,  while  Mr.  Firmin,  as  reported  to  the  Philadelphia  Society, 
gets  only  a  clear  solution,  resulting  in  silver  tartrate  and  free  acid  phos- 
phoric, from  which  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  he  should  say  that  he  can- 
not see  that  it  has  any  advantage  over  the  silver  papers  on  the  market. 
The  Doctor  says  it  is  rapid  enough  for  printing  by  artificial  light,  while 
Professor  ^"ale^ta  finds  it,  tested  by  A'ogel's  photometer,  less  than  a  third 
the  sensitiveness  of  ordinary  aibumen  paper. 

Others,  including  the  correspondent  whose  picture  is  noticed  in  "Our 
Portfolio,"  and  who  gives  his  experience  on  another  page,  succeed  at  the 
first  trial,  the  only  complaint,  and  that  seems  to  be  general,  being  a  short  or 
limited  degree  of  gradation.  In  our  own  experiments  we  have  employed 
both  tartaric  and  citric  acids,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  alleged 
emulsion,  or  rather  gelatinous  mass,  and  which  became  as  thin  as  ordinary 
collodion  after  a  vigorous  stirring  with  the  glass  rod;  and  we  could  vary 
the  color,  or  rather  shade,  by  varying  the  quantity  of  acid  added,  as  well  as 
by  the  employment  of  various  sizing  solutions. 

The  only  thing  at  all  unsatisfactory  about  silver  phosphate  as  a  print- 
ing method  is  its  apparent  ready  solubility  in  the  fixing  agent,  which  must 
be  used  much  weaker  than  with  other  silver  salts.  This  suggests  a  proba- 
bility of  less  permanence  in  the  prints.  Placed  in  a  fixing  batfi  of  the  usual 
strength,  i  to  8,  it  is  '"eaten"  away  in  a  few  minutes,  and  to  avoid  that 
Dr.  Meyer  recommends  a  strength  of  i  to  32,  and  we  find  i  to  40  even  bet- 
ter, ten  minutes  of  that  being  sufficient  to  remove  all  trace  of  silver. 
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The  Eclipse  of  the  Sun. 

BY  RICHARD  HIKES,  JR.,  MOBILE,  ALA. 

THE  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  this  locality  (Mobile,  Ala.),  which  oc- 
'  curred  on  Monday,  May  28,  was,  as  the  society  reporter  says,  "the 
event  of  the  season."  It  was  viewed  from  the  city  proper,  and  from 
various  points  of  vantage  north  and  south  of  the  city,  and  subsequent 
reports  from  the  viewers  show  that  in  this  section  the  band  of  totality 
began  about  three  miles  north  of  the  city  and  extended  to  points  thirty 
miles  north. 

M_\'  observations,  which  I  shall  describe,  were  made  from  a  point 
about  two  miles  south  of  the  city,  at  Monroe  Park,  on  the  shores  of  Mobile 
Bay,  made  historic  by  Farragut's  battle. '  I  was  at  the  point  of  observation 
shortly  after  6  o'clock,  and  there  was  an  unobsciired  view,  so  far  as  earthly 
obstructions  were  concerned.  For  a  time  it  looked  as  though  the  clouds 
were  going  lo  play  liavoc  with  the  show.  There  was  no  mist  on  the  waters 
of  the  bay,  but  there  were  clouds  of  medium  densitv  scurrying  across  the 
eastern  heavens  that  shut  off  all  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  made  him  look  like 
the  full  moon.    As  the  sun  mounted  higher  and  higher  in  the  heavens  the 
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dark  clouds  were  dispersed,  followed  by  light,  filmy  ones  of  the  alto-stratus 
variety.  Even  these  were  finally  dispersed  by  the  influence  of  the  rising 
sun,  and  when  the  first  shadow  of  the  moon  touched  the  edge  of  the  sun 
the  latter  luminary  was  in  a  blue,  ethereal  space,  devoid  of  clouds. 

The  contact  began  in  the  upper  right  hand  arc,  and  the  shadow  traveled 
diagonally  across  the  face  of  the  sun,  the  moon's  shadow  leaving  in  the 
lower  left  hand  arc. 

When  the  shadow  of  the  moon  had  covered  about  three-quarters  of  the 
face  of  the  sun  there  came  across  the  face  of  the  sun  a  thin  strata  of 
clouds,  which  seemed  to  be  traveling  from  the  horizon  to  the  zenith. 
This  shut  off  the  radiance  of  the  sun,  and  made  it  possible  to  view  the 
phenomena  with  the  naked  eye.  It  was  at  this  point  that  I  witnessed  a 
most  beautiful  spectacle,  not  seen,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  by 
any  observers  other  than  those  gathered  with  me  at  Monroe  Park.  The 
remaining  crescent  of  the  sun  looked  like  a  capital  U  of  molten  gold. 
This  crescent  of  gold  seemed  to  hang  in  the  sky  for  several  moments 
without  apparent  change,  but  on  the  clouds  that  were  passing  before  the 
sun  a  mosl  beautiful  kaleideoscopic  exhibition  of  color  was  progressing. 
There  was  a  halo  made  by  the  light  from  the  sun  shining  through  the 
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thin  clouds,  and  this  halo  seemed  to  run  the  whole  gamut  of  color.  First 
it  was  of  a  most  delicate  pink ;  then  it  changed  to  a  delicate  yellow  and 
then  to  purple  and  blue,  until  at  last,  as  the  obscuration  hecame  almost 
total,  this  beautiful  halo  disappeared. 

The  eclipse  was  not  total  at  Monroe  Park,  but  it  was  total  at  Prich- 
ards,  three  miles  north  of  the  city  and  five  miles  from  my  point  of  view. 
When  the  greatest  point  of  obscuration  was  reached  the  sun  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  great  diamond  ring  suspended  in  the  sky,  for  as  the  shadow 
of  the  moon  shut  off  all  the  sun's  brilliancy  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the 
circle  there  burst  forth  with  great  radiance  on  the  right  hand  side  a  rim 
of  great  brilliance,  which  finally  decreased  to  a  point  of  light,  giving  the 
appearance  of  a  solitaire  diamond  of  great  brilliance  set  in  a  band  of  gold. 

This  phenomena  and  the  one  of  the  colored  halos  above  described 
brought  forth  exclamations  of  delight  from  the  observers. 

As  the  shadow  of  the  moon  shut  off  the  light  of  the  sun  the  atmos- 
phere took  on  the  appearance  of  an  Indian  summer  haze;  this  gradually 
gave  place  to  a  weird  light,  ghostly  and  seemingly  greenish  yellow,  and 
at  the  supreme  moment  there  seemed  to  be  a  shiver  in  the  air.  It  cer- 
tainly threw  a  damper  on  the  levity  that  had  been  going  on,  and  caused 
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the  same  silence  to  reign 
among  the  observers  as 
did  among  the  birds  and 
the  animals. 

I  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  shadows  cast 
on  the  ground  during  the 
eclipse.  I  found  noihmg 
unusual  about  the  shad- 
ows, hut  the  points  or 
shafts  of  light  which 
streamed  through  the 
branches  of  the  trees  on 
the  green  grass  beneath 
threw  crescents  of  light 
which  made  the  green 
AT  lUTALitv,  by  w,  E.  wiiMn.  sward  look  like  a  piece  of 

silk  velvet  cmhroiderod  with  sihcr  crescents.  My  only  regret  was  that  I 
did  not  have  an  opportunity,  because  of  a  lack  of  appliances,  to  take  a  pho- 
tograph of  this  peculiar  feature  of  the  eclipse. 

I  made  four  exposures  at  intervals  of  fifteen  minutes,  based  on  a  sug- 
gestion which  I  read  in  the  British  Journal  of  Photography,  to  test  the 
decrease  in  the  actinic 
power  of  the  light  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the 
eclipse.  They  were  made 
on  4  X  5  Hamiiicr  plates, 
with  a  lens  of  634  inch 
focus,  stop  /"/.?-',  exposure 
one  second,  so  that  the 
only  varying  factor  was 
the  light.  Tliey  were  de- 
veloped simultaneously  in 
pyro-,so<la,  four  grains  of 
pyro  to  the  oimce,  and 
when  the  plate  niarkeil  i. 
which  had  the  benefit  of 
the  full  morning  sunlight, 
just  at  the  beginning  of 
the    eclipse,    had    gained 

sufficient    density,    the    dc-  photooaphs  or  h.e  eclipse,  by  Ur.  J.  Paiker. 
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velopiiient  of  all  four 
plates  was  stopped.  To 
my  eyes  the  negatives  of 
the  last  two  exposures, 
numbered  3  and  4,  have 
tlie  same  weird  look  as 
did  the  hght  by  which 
they  were  made. 

I  also  enclose  you  prints 
from  negatives  made  hy 
William  E.  AViison,  a  pro- 
fessional friend.  Mr.  Wil- 
son's ex]X)surcs  were 
ma<le  from  the  top  of  the 
Cotton  Exchange  build- 
ing,   and    were    on    Seed 

THME    UIKUTK    AFTEH    TOTALITY,    by    W.     E,     Wilson.  plateS,      5x8,      HlVl      madC 

with  a  single  lens  of  27  inch   focus,  and   stop  f/^H.   They     were  de- 
veloped in  pyro-soda,  the  plate  being  first  soaked  in  the  alkaline  solution 
for  about  five  minutes  till  the  film  was  well  swelled,  when  it  was  drained 
and  then  put  in  the  pyro  solution,  thus  bringing  out  all  the  detail  jxissible. 
.After  all  the  detail  was  out  the  plate  was  returned  for  a  moment  to  the 
alkaline  solution,   which  made  the   i)yro  more  active  and   brought  the 
requi.site  density.  The  two 
photographs  by  Mr.  Par- 
ker   were    from    Cramer's 
iso.  plates,  with  6j4  R.  R. 
lens  lcngtbcne<l  !»>■  a  sup- 
plementary  negative   and 
color  screen,  and  had  ex- 
posures respectively  of  "a 
snap"  and  one  second,  stop 
f/S,    reduced,    of   course, 
by  that  lengthening. 

The  different  phases  of 
the  eclipse  presented  a 
spectacle  that  made  every 
amateur  who  viewed  it  in 
this  section  wish  for  the 
perfection  of  color  pho- 
tography. fl.oTOOKAfHs  OF  THE  ECLIPSE,  hy  Or.  J.  I'arker. 
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Telephotography. 

BY  THE  REV.  FRANK  S.  DOBBINS. 

(Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia.) 
AM  somewhat  surprised  at  my  own  audacity  in  replying  favorably  to 


I 


the  invitation  of  your  committee  to  address  you  this  evening.  An 
amateur,  who,  up  to  eighteen  months  ago,  had  not  touched  plate  or  de- 
veloper, and  who  has  only  odd  moments  to  devote  to  the  fascinations  of 
photography,  and  who  is,  therefore,  only  a  tyro  in  things  photographic, 
should  hardly  speak  to  you  who  are  so  experienced  and  so  wise.  However, 
it  is  with  the  thought  that  perhaps  you  have  not  experimented  in  this 
single  direction  that  I  venture  to  speak  to  you  on  telephotography  and  to 
bring  to  you  some  of  the  rude  and  crude  results  of  my  own  experiments 
and  observations. 

I  shall  not  at  this  time  speak  concerning  the  advantages  of  telepho- 
tography in  detail.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  with  the  telephoto  attachment 
one  can  photograph  rather  more  of  detail  than  the  eye  can  see  and  on 
about  the  same  scale  as  the  eye  views  things.  All  of  the  advantages  of 
long  focus  lenses  are  apparent  in  telephotography.  The  telephoto  attach- 
ment gives  to  its  owner  the  equivalent  of  a  whole  battery  of  lenses,  run- 
ning from  say  21  inches  to  56  inches  in  focal  length. 

As  to  the  apparatus :  I  use  a  Bausch  &  Lomb  Zeiss  Convertible 
Anastigmatic  lens,  made  up  of  an  113^2  and  a  14  inch  lens,  the  combination 
having  a  focal  length  of  7  inches.  With  this  is  a  telephoto  attachment 
having  set  in  it  a  negative  lens  of  33^  inches  focal  length.  The  Bausch 
&  Lomb  Company  adjusted  the  lenses  and  the  attachment  mechanically 
and  optically.  I  use  either  one  of  two  cameras,  a  Premo  Long  Focus 
Reversible  Back  Camera  for  a  6^  x  SYz  inch  plate,  having  a  bellows 
length  of  29  inches,  or  a  Long  Focus  Montauk  for  a  4  x  5  inch  plate,  with 
a  bellows  length  of  19^4  inches,  to  which  may  be  fixed  a  little  box  giving 
an  added  bellows  length  of  5  inches.  As  rigidity  is  absolutely  necessary 
I  attach  a  rod,  with  a  slot  in  it  of  3J/2  inches  (to  allow  of  all  needed 
changes  for  variations  of  enlargements),  running  from  the  top  of  the 
lens  board  front  to  the  top  of  the  camera  box,  held  in  place  by  set  screws. 
If  I  use  the  larger  camera  I  slip  a  block  or  a  bit  of  wood  under  the  attach- 
ment. 

There  is  a  very  simple  rule  for  finding  the  approximate  length  of 
bellows  required  by  the  telephoto  attachment.  The  negative  len^  is 
usually  one-half  the  focal  length  of  the  positives.  Multiply  the  focal 
length  of  the  negative  lens  by  one  less  than  the  number  of  magnifications 
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desired,  and  the  result  is  the  bellows  length  required  approximately. 
Thus  seven  times  3^  inches  gives  24^^  inches  bellows  length  needed  with 
positives  of  7  inches,  and  a  negative  of  3^  inches  for  an  eightfold  mag- 
nification. On  the  baseboard  of  my  camera  I  have  marked  off  the  points 
to  indicate  the  varying  bellows  length  required  for  the  different  mag- 
nifications, eightfold,  sevenfold,  etc.  "Magnification"  means  linear  mag- 
nification, so  many  diameters  greater  than  the  original  image  made  with 
the  positives  of  the  combination  only. 

As  to  the  comparative  size  of  the  telephoto  arrangement  and  a  camera 
with  positives  only,  Dallmeyer's  rule,  confirmed  by  calculations  made  for 
me  by  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Compaii}',  shows  this  rather  remarkable  state 
of  things:  This  little  box  of  mine,  with  this  tiny  telephoto  attachment 
(the  attachments  cost  from  $iC>  to  $24),  gives  precisely  the  same  results, 
for  an  eightfold  magnification,  that  would  be  accomplished  had  I  a 
camera  56  inches  in  bellows  length,  with  a  pair  of  lenses  9  inches  in 
diameter,  mounted  in  a  barrel  (or  keg,  literally)  twelve  Inches  long.  The 
rule  to  find  the  equivalent  of  any  magnification  is  simply  to  multiply  the 
focal  length  of  the  positives  of  the  combination  by  the  number  of  mag- 
nifications: thus,  eight  times  7  gives  56.  If  I  make  simply  a  sixfold 
magnification  with  a  bellows  length  of  about  17  inches,  it  is  the  equivalent 
of  an  ordinary  lens  of  42  inches  focal  length. 
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I  may  remark,  in  passing',  that  I  have  hitherto  yielded  to  the  desire 
to  see  what  the  tclephoto  lens  will  do,  and  so  have  almost  always  strained 
the  lens  to  its  inmost.  This  is  like  a  novice,  but  unwise.  One  ought  to 
be  content  with  a  sixfold  ma^ification,  for  the  results  are  better  in  every 
way  and  the  exposure  is  so  much  lessened.  I  shall  mend  my  ways  in  this 
respect.  Some  of  the  illustrations  I  bring  to  you  this  evening  would  have 
been  niiicli  better  had  I  but  had  the  good  sense  to  exercise  some  restraint 
in  this  direction  before.  Moreover,  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  4x5  plate 
is  preferable  to  a  large  one,  for  certain  reasons. 

I  put  my  4x5  camera,  the  box  addition,  the  telephoto  attachment,  the 
shutter,  lens,  focusing  cloth,  focusing  glass,  six  double  hoiders  with  a 
dozen  plates,  all  into  a  case.  The  whole  measures  18  x  8  x  7  inches  and 
weighs  just  13J4  pounds.  So  it  is  not  bulky  or  weighty.  I  use  a  good, 
substantial  tripod.  When  possible  I  get  behind  a  tree  or  a  building,  out 
of  the  b'reeze;  the  wind's  vibrations  must  be  guarded  against.  In  setting 
the  camera  I  rack  out  the  bellows  to  the  point  of  the  magnification  de- 
sired, and  then  focus  with  the  telephoto  adjusting  screw. 

I  use  isochromatic  plates  almost  altogether.  I  notice  that  Dallmeyer, 
Spitta,  Marriage,  and  others  who  have  written  on  telephoto  work  all  use 
isochromatic   plates.     A  color  screen   is  almost  necessary   for  distance 
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work,  to  cut  out  haze,  and  the  consequent  exposure  is  so  very  much  less 
with  the  isochromatic  plates  than  with  others  that  one  finds  after  a  little 
that  he  must  depend  on  these  almost  always. 

As  to  exposure:  This  is  the  one  great  problem  which  plagued  me. 
I  have  worked  away  at  it,  and  with  some  results  which  I  give  to  you  in 
printed  form.  Let  me  say  that  the  tables  are  tentative  merely.  I  expect 
with  larger  experience  to  revise  them.  Yet  they  represent  the  results  of 
my  experimenting  up  to  this  time.  The  rule  usually  given  is  that  the  ex- 
posure should  be  the  normal  exposure  with  the  ordinary  lens,  multiplied  by 
the  square  of  the  magnification. 

I  have  found  this  to  be  the  maximum  exposure. 

SUGGESTED  TABLES  OF  RATIOS  OF  EXPOSURES. 

For  use  with  telephoto  combinations  (positive  and  negative  lenses). 
Multiply  the  normal  exposure  with  ordinary  photographic  lens  for  an 
object  in  the  shadow  by  the  figures  given.  (Usually  one  determines  the 
normal  exposure  with  a  Wynne  Exposure  Meter  by  holding  it  in  the 
shadow  of  the  body.) 

1.  For  objects  i,ooo  feet  distant  or  less,  using  no  color  screen: 

Magnification.  8         7         65 

Dark  objects  in  shadow 64  49  36  25 

Dark  objects  in  good  light 48  36  27  18 

Bright  objects   in   shadow 48  36  27  18 

Bright  objects   in   good  light 32  24  18  12 

Bright  objects  in  intense  light 16  12  10  8 

2.  For  objects  more  than  1,000  feet  distant,  using  a  color  screen  and 
isochromatic  plates  (if  no  screen  is  used,  the  exposure  will  be,  of  course, 
but  one- fourth  the  length  of  time  when  the  screen  is  used)  : 

Magnification.  8765 

Dark   objects   in   shadow 64  49  36  25 

Dark  objects  in  good  light 50  38  28  20 

Bright  objects  in  shadow 50  38  28  20 

Bright  objects  in  good  light 36  28  21  15 

Bright  objects  in  intense  light 22  18  14  10 

The  variations  are  not  so  great  as  they  seem,  being  equal  to  that  from 
one  second  to  three-fourths  of  a  second,  to  one-half  of  a  second,  or  to 
one-quarter  of  a  second. 

As  to  the  development  of  plates  exposed,  in  connection  with  the  tele- 
photo  attachment,  I  notice  that  it  must  be  carried  much  farther  than 
with  ordinary  exposures.  I  notice,  also,  that  the  development  proceeds 
much  more  slowly.    I  do  not  know  the  reason  of  this. 

Now  let  me  give  you,  with  no  end  of  apologies  for  the  lack  of  photo- 
graphic finish  in  them,  a  few  illustrations  of  telephotog^aphs.      (Then 
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followed  illustrations  of  the  camera  with  telephoto  attachment,  and  of  the 
inner  construction  of  the  attachment.  Reproductions  of  certain  of  Dall- 
meyer's  illustrations,  also  of  Boisonnas'  view  of  Mont  Blanc  from  Geneva, 
44  miles  off.  After  that  came  original  telephotog^aphs  of  the  City  Hall 
from  Belmont,  3J4  miles  away,  and  from  other  view  points.  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  the  Capitol  at  Washington  from  the  summit  of  the  Washington 
Monument,  details  of  the  City  Hall  Tower  from  points  a  thousand  feet 
away,  and  others  of  that  kind.  The  Grant  Monument  in  Fairmount  Park, 
showing  the  exaggerated  perspective  when  an  ordinary  lens  is  used,  the 
difference  with  the  telephoto  lens,  also  the  limitations  of  the  attachment 
when  used  with  a  magnification  of  fourfold  or  under  in  a  dark  disk  around 
the  figure.  A  specimen  of  the  architectural  application  of  the  telephoto 
lens  was  shown  in  the  capital  of  one  of  the  columns  of  Girard  College, 
together  with  the  entablature  above  it.  In  many  of  the  illustrations  on 
the  same  slide  were  presented  both  the  telephotograph  and  one  made  with 
the  ordinary  lens,  for  the  sake  of  comparison  and  contrast.  Finally  the 
.application  of  telephotography  to  portrait  work  was  illustrated.) 


Talbot  the  Father  of  Photography. 

(Continued  from  Page  i/O.) 

THE  Photogram  and  The  Photographic  Times — the  former  showing 
*  drawings  of  Daguerre's  camera  and  mercury  box — in  their  June 
numbers,  bring  the  **Inquiry  into  the  early  history  of  photography"  down 
to  the  death  of  Niepce,  in  1833,  after  which  we  hear  nothing  of  Daguerre 
until  Arago  revealed  the  process  before  the  Academic  des  Sciences,  on 
August  19,  1839.  This  installment  is  largely  made  up  of  extracts  from 
Niepce's  Notice  sur  VHelio graphic,  the  document  handed  by  him  to 
Daguerre  on  the  formation  of  the  partnership;  and  in  that  connection  it 
seems  pretty  clear  that  while  Xiepce  had  a  good  deal  to  communicate  to 
Daguerre,  Daguerre  had  nothing  to  tell  Niepce,  and  so  far  as  we  know, 
contented  himself  with  objections  that  in  the  light  of  modern  times  seem 
silly. 

While  it  is  clear  that  the  suggestion  to  employ  iodine  on  a  silver  plate, 
.and  even  the  method  of  its  employment,  exposing  the  plate  in  a  covered 
box  on  the  bottom  of  which  iodine  was  sprinkled,  came  from  Xiepce, 
Daguerre  must  be  credited  with  the  discovery  of  the  latent  image  and  how 
to  develop  it.  That  was  undoubtedly  a  grand  discovery,  and  if  he  had 
been  less  reticent,  if  he  had  been  more  imbued,  with  the  true  spirit  of  the 
scientist,  and  had  published  the  discovery  as  soon  as  it  was  made,  there 
would  have  been  no  question  as  to  his  title  to  **The  Father  of  Pho- 
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tography";  but  whether  he  did  so,  or  whether  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
forstalled  by  one  who  had  long  been  working  on  lines  in  one  sense  similar, 
but  in  another  sense  very  different,  remains  to  be  seen. 


Why  Not  Photography  ? 

BY  E.   M.   MILLER. 

THE  magazines  have  of  late  championed  many  new  educational  de- 
*  partures,  as  applied  to  our  college  and  school  systems,  and  also  in 
the  line  of  industrial  and  artistic  activities.  Why  not  take  up  the  question 
of  introducing  into  our  colleges  as  a  branch  of  study  the  science  and  art 
of  photography? 

In  the  beginning  photography  was  a  novelty.  Its  results  were  some- 
thing to  wonder  at,  as  would  be  the  discovery  of  some  important  fact  con- 
cerning the  surface  of  the  moon.  But  its  application  soon  became  prac- 
tical, and  it  was  classed  among  the  sciences.  At  the  present  time  it  has 
compelled  its  recognition  as  an  art,  and  its  future  development  will  place 
it  on  an  equal  artistic  footing  with  painting. 

And  why  should  not  photography  be  taught  in  our  colleges  ?  As  a  sci- 
entific and  an  artistic  study  it  is  par  excellence.  Its  devotees  must  learn 
thoroughly  the  theories,  and  their  practical  application.  As  a  study  it 
v/ould  compel  cleanliness,  exactness,  thoroughness,  the  exercise  of  which 
virtues  would  bring  perfection  in  results  as  compared  with  the  results 
made  carelessly.  The  student's  advance  would  be  surely  determined  by 
the  photograph  he  makes ;  and  this  fact  would  be  a  stimulus  to  the  most 
careful  study  and  practice.  The  many  difficulties  met  with,  perplexing, 
but  not  insurmountable,  would  train  the  mind  to  patient  and  accurate  in- 
vestigation ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  sense  of  the  artistic  and  beautiful  is 
being  developed — a  result  at  present  entirely  absent  in  ordinary  educa- 
tional courses. 

The  practical  value  of  a  training  in  photography  caii  easily  be  reckoned. 
More  than  half  our  young  people  aspire  at  some  time  to  become  amateur 
photographers.  They  buy  a  camera  and  outfit,  and  plunge  into  the  photo- 
graphic processes,  as  one  blind  would  seek  berries  in  a  thicket.  They 
gather  considerably  more  vexation  and  grief  than  fruit.  Few  amateurs 
have  any  help,  and  very  few  any  expert  help,  in  learning  the  art-science ; 
and  the  expenses  and  waste  of  the  average  beginner  are  something  appall- 
ing. All  this  misdirected  effort  and  waste  of  material  would  be  saved  if 
the  worker  could  have  had  even  one  short  term  of  instruction  in  college, 
Under  a  perfected  system  of  education  amateur  photography  would  be 
lifted  from  its  present  rut  of  worthless  snap-shotting  to  the  plane  of  an 
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artistic  and  entertaining  pastime;  and  the  ranks  of  the  professional  pho- 
tographers would  be  filled  by  those  best  fitted  for  that  work,  and  not  by  the 
vast  numbers  who  practice  photography  as  an  easy  means  to  gain  a  living, 
as  at  present  is  too  often  the  case. 

The  studies  of  chemistry  and  physics  would  find  in  photography  a  field 
of  practical  application ;  and  artistic  picture  making,  instead  of  being  con- 
fined to  a  few  specialists,  at  an  expensive  tuition,  as  at  present,  would  be- 
come a  part  of  the  general  training.  This  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  art, 
and  to  the  diffusion  of  artistic  appreciation.  I  do  not  doubt  that  "full 
many  a  flower,  blushing  unseen,"  would  be  discovered,  and  the  artistic 
productions  of  our  country  enriched  thereby.  Photography  in  particular 
would  be  given  a  firmer  footing  as  a  fine  art. 

The  student  in  photography  would  find  the  work  intensely  fascinating. 
Very  few  would  find  it  otherwise  than  attractive  as  well  as  instructive. 
And  aside  from  all  other  considerations,  what  enduring  results  each  would 
secure.  Other  branches  are  pursued,  passed  in  the  examinations,  and  soon 
forgotten.  In  after  life  little  is  left  to  remind  one  of  the  college  days: 
Files  of  a  college  paper,  a  few  specimens  in  botany  or  entomology,  which 
only  indirectly  recall  the  pleasant  hours,  friendships,  and  endearing  associ- 
ations of  college  life.  But  the  members  of  a  class  in  photography  would 
secure  perfect  records.  In  after  life  the  collection  of  photographs  made  in 
those  days  would  become  their  most  valued  treasures. 

We  who  have  passed  those  days,  what  would  we  not  give  for  a  picture 
taken  in  the  class  room  with  all  our  classmates  at  work,  a  picture  of  the 
young  people  with  whom  we  had  associated  daily  through  many  terms  of 
hard  but  pleasant  application  ?  What  a  valued  gem  would  be  a  picture  of 
those  same  classmates,  taken  at  the  exciting  moment  of  some  championship 
game.  Little  views  of  our  rooms,  ourselves  and  friends  at  their  studies, 
parties  out  on  a  specimen  collecting  trip— how  we  would  value  those  if  we 
had  them ! 

Photography  as  a  study  is  an  excellent  training;  it  develops  the  mind 
and  the  artistic  perceptions.  The  results  are  a  certain  test  of  proficiency, 
and  have  an  enduring  and  sentimental  value ;  and,  for  many,  such  classes 
would  be  the  openings  to  professional  careers. 


Originality  comes  not  with  the  seeking.  It  cannot  be  put  on  and  off. 
It  is  the  honest  expression  of  a  personality  differing  in  some  way  from 
those  about  it.  It  is  an  evoluticn,  the  product  of  thought  and  experience 
and  of  the  individual  point  of  view.  The  man  who  is  original  is  always 
so  and  without  effort ;  the  man  who  tries  to  be  never  is  and  never  can  be 
because  of  this  very  effort. — M.  Raffaelli. 
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Contribution  Box. 

I    GENERALLY  use  a  gelatine  printing  out  paper,  such  as  Solio  or 

*       Albuma,  and  since  the  advent  of  the  hot  weather  have  been  much 

troubled  with  its  softening,  sometimes  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  the 

loss  of  a  whole  batch  of  prints.    At  the  suggestion  of  a  friend  I  tried 

formalin,  five  drops  to  each  ten  ounces  of  the  toning  bath,  and  have  not 

seen  a  trace  of  the  trouble  since. 

William  Hastings. 

CONTINUING  action. 

I  have  been  reading  about  the  continuing  action  of  the  developer  after 
being  placed  in  the  first  washing  water,  and  having  tried  its  effect,  find 
it  a  very  decided  advantage.  I  don't  quite  know  why,  but  it  seems  to  give 
just  what  I  have  long  tried  to  get  and  what  you  have  always  said  about 
my  prints  in  the  "Portfolio"  was  the  one  thing  they  wanted— detail  in  the 
shadows.  Well,  I  now  develop  just  as  usual,  but  when  I  think  I  have 
gone  far  enough  I  pour  off  the  developer  and  fill  up  the  tray  with  water, 
cover  it  up,  and  in  half  an  hour  the  negative  has  gone  black  all  over. 
When,  however  it  has  come  out  of  the  fixing  solution  it  is  just  lovely;  the 
lights  do  not  seem  to  have  gained  in  density  and  the  shadows  are  no 
longer  the  clear  glass  that  they  were  wont  to  be.  If  those  who  have  been 
troubled  as  I  have  been  will  give  this  plan  a  trial,  they  will  not  regret  it 

Susan  Livingston. 

working  on  the  negative. 

Early  in  my  photographic  career  I  discovered,  as  everyone  has,  that 
the  ordinary  plate,  developed  in  the  ordinary  way,  does  not  give  anything 
like  the  true  relation  of  the  color  luminosities;  but  never  until  recently 
dreamed  that  I  could  by  the  so-called  faking  make  matters  any  better; 
that  is,  get  truer  values.  But  I  have  tried  it,  and  met  with  such  success 
and  find  it  so  easy  to  at  least  very  much  improve  a  negative,  that  I  am 
anxious  to  enlist  others  in  the  good  work.  The  requisites  are  a  bottle  of 
Agfa,  one  of  the  permanganate  reducers  mentioned  in  a  recent  number  of 
The  American  Amateur  Photographer,  two  brushes  and  a  little  ab- 
sorbent cotton.  The  first  thing  is  to  study  well  the  nature  of  the  mis- 
translation, to  make  sure  that  I  know  just  what  parts  are  too  dark,  and 
2'ice  versa;  and  then,  with  a  brush  if  they  are  small,  or  a  tuft  of  cotton 
if  they  are  large,  apply  either  the  reducer  or  the  intensifier.  I  should 
have  said  that  I  have  beside  me  a  basin  with  water  and  a  sponge,  with 
which,  the  instant  the  desired  result  is  obtained,  the  solutions  are  washed 
away.     In  this  way  I  can  restore  clouds  that  had  been  buried,  darken 
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the  blues  and  lighten  the  greens  and  reds ;  bring  roads  that  looked  as  if 
covered  with  snow  to  their  wet  or  dry  sandy  shade,  and  make  lights  or 
shadows  at  will.  It  is  a  new  power,  and  one  that  grows  in  value  just  in 
proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  knowledge  of  the  operator. 

Frank  Waterman. 

a  cheap  but  efficient  portrait  lens. 

The  following  accompanied  the  portrait  noticed  as  No.  957  of  "Our 
Portfolio :"  "Acting  on  your  suggestion,  I  have  been  using  for  all  kinds 
of  landscape  work  on  4  x  5  plates,  a  single  lens  of  9  inch  focus,  which 
cost  $4.50^  and  I  may  add,  with  perfect  satisfaction.  Recently  I  fell  heir  to 
a  larger  camera,  and  anxious  to  try  my  hand  at  somewhat  large  heads,  and 
remembering  what  I  had  read  somewhere,  I  succeeded  in  making  what  I 
now  send  by  the  following  arrangement.  The  single  lens  is  a  plano- 
convex, with  the  convex  side  next  the  plate,  and  behind  that,  inside  the 
camera,  I  fitted  a  cardboard  tube  2  inches  long  with  a  plano-concave  lens 
in  its  inner  end.  I  do  not  know  how  to  ascertain  the  focus  of  the  concave 
lens,  but  it  is  such  that  gives  me  the  4  inch  head  without  the  10  x  8  camera 
being  full  out.    The  only  drawback  is  the  somewhat  long  exposure,  three 

seconds :  and  as  to  the  result  I  leave  you  to  say. 

"R.  W.  Watson.'' 


Third  Philadelphia  Photographic  Salon. 

A  S  intimated  on  page  236  of  our  May  number,  the  third  Salon,  under 
^^  the  joint  management  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
and  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia,  will  be  held  in  the  galleries 
of  the  Academy  from  October  21  to  November  18. 

The  selecting  jury  will  consist  of  Alfred  Stieglitz  and  Frank  Eugene, 
of  New  York;  Gertrude  Kasebier,  of  Brooklyn;  Clarence  H.  White,  of 
Newark,  and  Eva  Lawrence  Watson,  of  Philadelphia,  all  well  known 
photographers,  and  most  of  them  belonging  to  the  "advanced"  school. 

Pictures  which  have  already  been  shown  in  Philadelphia  at  any  exhi- 
bition open  to  the  general  public  may  be  excluded. 

No  awards  are  offered,  and  no  charge  will  be  made  to  exhibitors. 
Each  exhibitor  will  be  furnished  with  a  catalogue,  which  will  be  the 
official  notification  of  acceptance.  No  exhibitor  may  submit  more  than 
ten  pictures,  each  of  which  must  be  framed  separately. 

The  title  of  each  picture  and  the  exhibitor's  name  and  address  must 
be  clearly  written  on  the  labels  provided,  which  must  be  attached  by  the 
exhibitor  to  the  back  of  each  picture.  Nothing  may  appear  on  front  of 
picture  except  the  title  and  exhibitor's  name. 
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No  accepted  pictures  may  be  removed  before  the  close  of  the  Ex- 
hibition. 

Arrangements  will  be  made  for  the  sale  of  pictures  if  desired,  subject 
to  a  commission  of  15  per  cent. 

All  communications  and  all  pictures  submitted  for  exhibition  must  be 
addressed  to  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Broad  street,  above 
Arch,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A.  All  pictures  must  be  forwarded  at 
owner's  risk,  carriage  prepaid,  and  delivered  at  the  Academy  not  later 
than  5  P.  M.,  Monday,  October  i,  1900. 

Return  charges  must  be  collected  by  carrier. 

The  following  reliable  forwarders  are  suggested  for  the  convenience 
of  foreign  contributors:  Messrs.  Guinchard  &  Foumiret,  76  Queen's 
Road,  Bayswater,  London,  W.,  England ;  Messrs.  Guinchard  &  Fourniret, 
76  Rue  Blanche,  Paris;  Messrs.  Uhlmann  &  Co.,  Hamburg,  Germany. 

The  management  will  use  all  reasonable  care  to  prevent  any  loss  or 
damage  to  pictures  in  its  charge,  but  will  not  be  responsible  for  such  oc- 
currence. 


Pure  Photography  for  Architecture. 

T'HE  following,  extracted  from  the  address  introductory  to  his  '*One 
*  Man"  exhibition  in  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society, 
by  Mr.  F.  H.  Evans,  will  be  of  interest  to  those  of  our  readers  who  are 
specially  interested  in  architectural  photography : 

"My  chief  aim  has  always  been  to  try  for  such  effects  of  light  and 
shade  as  will  give  the  irresistible  feeling  that  one  is  in  an  interior,  and  that 
it  is  full  of  light  and  space.  Realism  in  the  sense  of  true  atmosphere,  a 
feeling  of  space,  truth  of  lighting,  solidity  and  perfection  of  perspective 
(in  the  eye's  habit  of  seeing  it),  has  been  my  ambitious  aim;  and  to  say 
that  I  have  not  achieved  it,  but  only  hinted  at  it,  would  be  praise  enough, 
considering  the  really  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  full  achievement, 
and  how  few  examples  of  such  even  the  great  'art  world'  can  point  to. 

"I  have  not  been  courageous  enough  as  yet  to  try  anything  (if  there  is 
anything)  beyond  platinotype,  for  which  printing  process  I  am  sure  my 
own  gratitude  must  ever  remain  quite  inexpressible;  apart  from  it,  pho- 
tography as  my  art  expression  would  never  have  satisfied  me.  I  have  not 
worked  carbon,  and  the  new  gum  print  is,  I  am  afraid,  beyond  me.  I  am 
more  interested  in  this  stage  of  my  experiments  in  making  plain,  simple, 
straight-forward  photography  render,  at  its  best  and  easiest,  the  effects  of 
light  and  shade  that  so  fascinate  me.  I  deprecate  indeed  any  but  the  trained 
artist  playing  about  with  these  new  and  wonderful  printing  methods ;  I 
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think  that  anyone  who,  like  myself,  is  unable  to  draw,  sketch,  or  paint,  is 
more  likely  to  go  wrong  than  right  in  the  enormously  free  printing-de- 
velopment powers  the  gum  process  gives;  without  the  proper  and  special 
training  of  hand  and  eye  the  artist  has  to  go  through  so  laboriously  one  is 
all  but  certain  to  perpetrate  things  by  this  gum  print  process  that  will  only 
make  the  'art  world'  laugh  us  to  scorn  over.  Moreover,  I  do  not  enjoy 
such  direct  imitations  of  other  methods  as  most  gum  work  degenerates 
into.  Personally,  I  detest  conundrums,  and  it  does  not  seem  worth  while 
to  have  to  wonder  if  an  exhibit  is  a  bad  photograph  or  a  worse  chalk 
drawing.  I  am,  it  is  true,  often  told  that  my  own  things  are  more  like 
pencil  or  chalk  wash  drawings;  that  they  are  not  like  photographs;  but 
that,  I  take  it,  simply  means  that  the  mechanical  character,  the  sense  of  the 
camera  having  done  it,  not  the  man  behind  it,  is  absent ;  that  the  art  sug- 
gestion, the  beauty  of  the  original,  is  the  main  impression,  and  that  I  think 
is  the  best  compliment  a  photographer  need  aspire  to. 

"My  prints  are  all  from  untouched,  undodged  negatives,  with  no  treat- 
ment of  the  print  except  ordinary  spotting  out  of  technical  defects,  or  the 
occasional  lowering  of  an  obtrusive  high  light.  Whenever  I  work  on  the 
back  of  a  negative,  to  make  up  for  errors  or  deficiencies  in  exposure  or 
development,  I  find  it  very  difficult,  all  but  impossible,  to  avoid  upsetting 
the  natural  gradations  of  the  subject;  false  lighting  gets  introduced  too 
easily.  I  am  sure  too  much  time  is  spent  in  trying  to  make  bad  negatives 
yield  good  prints,  and  they  will  not.  Plain  prints  from  plain  negatives 
are,  I  take  it,  pure  photography,  and  as  I  am  not  an  artist  in  the  sense  of 
being  able  to  use  pencils  or  brushes,  however  badly,  I  have  to  be  content 
with  this;  and  the  little  successes  I  have  occasionally  been  cheered  by 
encourage  me  to  think  it  is  not  such  a  bad  road  to  travel  by  towards  the 
great  goal  of  art. 

"The  negative  is  the  all-important  element,  for  by  it  we  seek  to  record 
some  eflfect  of  nature,  and  according  to  our  success  in  the  light-action  we 
get  on  our  plate,  so  is  our  print  from  it  valuable  or  the  reverse.  Pho- 
tography is  one  of  the  finest  of  methods  for  rendering  atmosphere  and 
light  and  shade  in  all  the  subtleties  of  nature's  gradations,  and  for  this  we 
need  an  approximately  perfect  negative  and  that  perfectly  printed  from. 
But  in  the  gum  process  the  negative,  at  least  in  some  hands,  seems  the 
least  important  element,  as  such  so-called  control  can  be  exercised  in  the 
printing  development.  But  this  is  surely  a  fatal  step  from  any  reliance  on 
pure  photography  as  a  medium  for  the  expression  of  artistic  natural  truth. 

"This  apology  for  pure  photography  (which  I  advocate,  I  suppose, 
because  I  find  it  easiest)  need  not  be  taken  as  implying  any  contemptuous 
feeling  for  any  really  fine  or  true  work  done  by  the  gum  process ;  there 
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have  been  many  prints  exhibited  of  work  by  it  that  could  only  be  reckoned 
as  the  finest  possible  rendering,  though  it  would  be  interesting  to  have 
compared  perfect  platinotype  prints  side  by  side  with  them.  Art  is  art, 
however  produced,  and  the  means  are  always  secondary  to  the  end.  It  is 
the  bad  imitation  of  bad  chalk  or  pencil  drawings  that  arouses  my  ire  and 
opposition;  but  this,  as  usual,  merely  comes  to  saying  that  bad  work  is 
hateful,  and  should  not  get  a  chance  of  being  shown  on  exhibition  walls, 
even  though  it  be  called  a  'gum  print.'  " 


Notes. 

A  New  Gum-Bichromate  Method. — Herr  Steyrer,  in  the  Corre- 
spondens,  gives  the  following  method  of  working  the  gum-bichromate: 
Equal  parts  of  a  40  per  cent,  solution  of  gum  and  a  saturated  solution  of 
potassium  bichromate,  to  which  have  been  added  the  necessary  quantity 
of  color,  are  spread  carefully  over  a  glass  plate  and  dried.  It  is  then 
printed  under  a  negative,  reversed  by  preference,  and  coated  with  col- 
lodion. The  permanent  support  is  floated  on  a  warm  solution  of  gelatine 
and  gently  squeegeed  on  the  printed  surface,  and  allowed  to  become  thor- 
oughly dry.  Development  is  effected  by  placing  the  glass,  with  its  coat- 
ing, paper  side  up,  in  a  tray  of  cold  water.  In  a  short  time  the  paper  may 
be  stripped  from  the  glass,  bringing  the  film  with  it,  and  is  laid  face  down 
in  the  water  till  development  is  complete. 

No  doubt  this  will  give  the  half  tones  more  readily  than  the  usual 
method,  but  wherein  it  is  better  than  the  ordinary  carbon  method  we  fail 
to  see. 

^  A  New  Telephoto  Lens. — Dallmeyer  has  patented  a  new  form  of 
telephoto  lens ;  a  form  by  which  the  size  of  the  image  formed  by  a  con- 
verging lens  will  be  largely  increased  without  diminishing  the  intensity  of 
the  illumination.  In  other  words,  the  lens  with  the  telephoto  attachment 
may  be  as  rapid  as  the  lens  by  itself;  so  that  users  of  hand  cameras  and 
small  cameras  generally  may,  without  losing  speed,  avoid  the  exagger- 
ated perspective  incident  to  being  too  near  the  foreground  objects,  and 
at  the  same  time  secure  a  sufficiently  large  image.  It  will  also  enable 
them  to  obtain  enlarged  details  of  portions  of  the  subject  included  in  the 
ordinary  lens. 

The  new  attachment  is  placed  in  front  of  the  ordinary  lens,  screws 
into  the  place  of  the  hood,  and  consists  of  two  lenses,  a  positive  and  a 
negative,  preferably  aplanatic,  each  in  one  end  of  a  telescoping  tube,  so 
that  they  may  be  placed  at  varying  distances  from  each  other.  The  front, 
the  converging  lens,  is  of  larger  diameter  than  the  diverging  lens,  and  of 
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shorter  focus  than  the  ordinary  lens  with  which  the  attachment  is  em- 
ployed, and  the  distance  between  the  elements  of  the  attachment  controls 
the  degree  of  magnification. 

With  the  elements  of  the  attachment  at  the  normal  distance,  the  outer 
or  positive  gathers  up  the  rays  and  sends  them  in  a  convergent  form  to 
the  negative,  which  in  turn,  sends  them  parallel  to  the  ordinary  lens.  This, 
focused  for  parallel  rays,  forms  the  image  considerably  enlarged  at  its 
focal  plane ;  and  that  practically  with  the  same  intensity  as  the  lens  without 
the  attachment. 

If  the  lenses  of  the  attachment  are  brought  closer  together  the  rays 
are  sent  to  the  ordinary  lens  in  a  diverging  form,  giving  a  higher  degree 
of  magnification,  but  the  focus  is  then  at  a  distance  beyond  the  focal  plane ; 
and  if  they  be  separated  to  a  distance  beyond  the  normal  the  system  be- 
comes one  of  varying  convergence,  and  the  image  is  formed  nearer  than 
the  focal  plane,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  separation. 

If  all  that  the  patentee  claims  for  the  new  telephoto  arrangement 
should  be  sustained  in  practice,  nothing  but  its  cost,  which  we  fear  will 
be  considerable,  will  prevent  it  from  becoming  universally  employed. 

Photographing  at  the  Paris  Exposition. — As  is  well  known,  those 
who  wish  to  photograph  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  using  only  a  "hand" 
camera,  may  do  so  without  let  or  hindrance,  and  from  the  opening  till  the 
closing  hour,  and  that  without  payment  other  than  the  admission  fee; 
while  for  the  use  of  a  camera  on  the  stand  or  support  of  any  kind  a  fee 
of  twenty-five  francs  must  be  paid,  for  only  half  the  day,  such  photography 
not  being  allowed  after  i  o'clock.* 

Some  doubt  having  occurred  as  to  just  what  might  be  included  under 
"hand"  camera,  the  editor  of  the  Photo-Gazette  consulted  the  authorities 
and  learned  from  the  general  secretary  that  it  included  cameras  of  all 
sizes  and  shapes,  from  that  which  might  go  into  the  pocket  to  12  x  10,  or 
indeed  any  oth^r  size,  the  only  condition  being  that  it  should  be  held  in 
the  hand  and  not  on  a  stand  or  support  of  any  kind. 

Photography  by  Lamplight. — Photography  gives  the  following  de- 
scription of  a  method  of  lighting,  which  should  be  vastly  interesting  to 
some  of  our  readers : 

"The  subject  was  a  gentleman,  seated  at  a  table,  pen  in  hand,  appar- 
ently reading  a  letter.  By  his  side  was  a  standard  lamp  with  a  cardboard 
shade,  white  inside,  and  green  out,  of  the  usual  conical  shape.  The  lamp 
was  alight,  although  its  flame  could  not  be  directly  seen  on  account  of 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  authority  has  been   given  to  employ  the  stand 
camera  up  to  6  o'clock,  except  on  fete  days. 
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the  shade.  Two  lengths  of  magnesium  ribbon,  each  4  inches,  were  also 
suspended  underneath  the  shade.  Everything  being  got  ready,  and  the 
lens  uncapped,  the  magnesium  ribbon  was  ignited.  A  properly  exposed 
picture  resulted,  the  room  truthfully  shown  in  the  gloom  which  it  would 
present  w^hen  lit  by  one  shaded  lamp  only,  and  the  face  and  figure  very 
clearly  illuminated  from  the  lamp,  and  not,  as  is  so  often  seen,  from  some 
very  obviously  extraneous  source.  We  would  suggest  this  class  of  work 
as  one  in  which  there  still  remains  a  great  deal  to  be  done  which  shall  pre- 
sent features  of  novelty,  such  as  most  landscape  and  figure  work  is  now 
without." 

The  Hand  Camera  and  the  Cycle. — The  same  journal  gives  the 
following  hint  as  to  giving  time  exposures  without  the  use  of  the  tripod : 

Turn  the  cycle  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  view  and  lean  it  against 
the  body.  If  now  the  camera  is  stood  on  the  top  bar  an  exposure  of  al- 
most any  desired  length  may  be  made  without  fear  of  motion. 

A  Selective  Restrainer. — Mr.  R.  R.  Rawkins,  in  Photography,  tells 
of  a  new  restrainer  that  should  be  welcomed  by  photographers  as  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  developer.  It  is  well  known  that  even  with  cor- 
rect exposure  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  lower  lights  to  get  blocked  up,  to 
become  in  the  negative  opaque,  before  the  shadow  detail  makes  its  appear- 
ance, and  if  the  claim  on  behalf  of  the  new  restrainer  can  be  sustained  that 
will  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

It  is  the  borotartrate  of  potassium,  mentioned  in  our  "Notes"  in  May, 
and  when  added  to  the  developer  to  the  extent  of  from  2  to  3  grains  to  the 
ounce,  is  said  to  hold  back  the  lights,  after  they  have  got  to  a  reasonable 
density,  till  the  shadows  gain  the  desired  strength. 

Mr.  Rawkins'  most  successful  experiments  were  made  with  pyro  and 
.kachin  as  reducers,  and  he  says  that  apparently  the  borotartrate  was  not 
so  effective  with  hydroquinone  and  glycin.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
further  experiment  will  suggest  modifications  by  which  it  will  be  equally 
effective  with  all. 

A  Curious  Case  of  Double  Exposure. — The  Practical  Photographer 
for  June  reproduces  a  print,  4  x  3,  in  which  there  is  a  group  of  four  sit- 
ting figures,  evidently  from  a  fairly  good  negative.  On  the  lap,  a  dark 
skirt,  of  the  largest  figure  there  is,  almost  as  distinct  as  the  group  itself,  a 
similar,  although  not  quite  the  same,  group,  a  little  over  half  an  inch  in 
diameter;  and  how  it  came  there  puzzles  the  editor  of  the  Practical  as 
much  as  it  does  us.  The  following  is  the  author's  description  of  the 
operation.    We  shall  be  glad  if  any  of  our  readers  can  solve  the  riddle  : 

'T  had  with  me  two  double  dark  slides,  which  may  be  distinguished  by 
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A  and  B.  I  arranged  the  group  and  exposed  the  two  plates  in  A.  Then 
after  re-arranging  group  and  moving  camera  I  exposed  the  two  plates  in 
B.  The  negatives  in  A  did  not  turn  out  well  and  therefore  they  were  de- 
stroyed. Upon  developing  the  negatives  in  B  I  found  a  reduced  image 
of  one  of  the  A  groups  on,  B  plate.  Both  the  B  negatives  show  this  small 
group." 

Quick  Work. — The  Amateur  Photographer  says:  A  very  smart 
piece  of  work  was  carried  through  by  Rae  Bros.,  of  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  one  day  last  week.  The  American  millionaire,  Drexel, 
whose  magnificent  yacht  was  launched  at  Greenock,  had  a  series  of  photo- 
graphs taken  of  the  event  on  a  Kodak  5x4  spool.  He  was  exceedingly 
anxious  to  have  the  spool  developed,  and  a  number  of  enlargements  made 
to  take  with  him  to  London  the  same  evening.  Messrs.  Rae  got  the  spool 
of  film  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  before  nine  that  night  they  delivered 
fifty  15  X  12  enlargements  from  the  various  riegatives.  These  gave  so 
much  satisfaction  that  a  subsequent  order  was  given  for  another  fifty. 

The  Practical  Photographer  and  The  Junior  Photographer,  beginning 
with  August,  are  to  be  combined,  but  we  are  glad  to  see  that  some  of  the 
leading  features  of  each,  especially  the  portrait  gallery,  are  to  be  retained, 
as  nothing  in  any  of  our  exchanges  pleases  us  more  than  from  time  to  time 
to  see  the  likenesses  of  those  whose  names  in  connection  with  photogra- 
phy are  household  words. 

Voigtlaender  &  Son  have  issued  a  new  portrait  lens  that  should  bring 
joy  to  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  much  to  do  with  the  photographing 
of  babies,  or,  what  is  more  troublesome  still,  those  just  a  little  beyond 
babydom.  It  has  a  working  aperture  of  f/2.3 — a  U  S  number  of  about 
.325 — making  it  probably  the  most  rapid  lens  in  existence.  It  is  mounted 
in  "Magnalium,"  the  name  given  to  a  new  alloy  of  magnesium  and 
aluminum,  a  silver  white  metal  lighter  even  than  aluminum,  and  unaf- 
fected by  air  or  water,  and  even  the  oxygen  acids.    We  hope  to  hear  more 

of  both  shortly. 

1  tm  I 
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No.  II. 

By  Major-General  J.  Waterhouse,  I.  S.  C. 

(Continued  from  page  275.) 

HTHE  blue  glass  shows  a  very  marked  eftect,  quite  different  to  the  glasses 

noted  above.  The  exposed  and  unexposed  series  show  practically  the 

same  effect  under  the  blue  glass,  while  the  scale  of  coloring  is  markedly 

bluer,  the  outer  rings  being  shown  by  shades  of  lavender  or  mauve  work- 
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ing  into  blue  violet  and  then  into  shades  of  rich  blue  green,  followed  by  a: 
yellow  green  and  then  pink. 

Efforts  have,  I  believe,  constantly  been  made  to  utilize  this  principle 
of  after-exposure  under  a  red  glass  in  practical  photographic  work,  espe- 
cially in  taking  astronomical  photographs,  but  the  trouble  is  that  it  works 
best  with  rather  insensitive  plates  or  papers,  and  so  there  is  not  much  sav-- 
ing  of  time.  However,  it  might  be  of  use  in  cases  where  large  numbers 
of  prints  had  to  be  produced  from  a  single  negative,  and  it  would  be  an 
object  to  shorten  the  exposure  required  under  the  negative.  The  point 
to  observe  is  that  the  first  exposure  must  be  sufficient  to  start  the  action  in 
the  under-exposed  parts,  and  that  the  sensitive  surface  must  be  almost  in- 
sensitive to  the  rays  coming  through  the  colored  glass.  The  ordinary  P. 
O.  P.  paper  shows  the  effect  quite  well. 

The  fact,  fully  brought  out  by  Bunsen  and  Roscoe's  researches  on 
photo-chemical  induction,  •  but  first  observed  by  Draper,  that  the  action 
of  light  upon  a  mixture  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  does  not  take  place  in- 
stantaneously, but  that  a  considerable  continuation  of  the  exposure  is 
necessary  before  an  action  occurs,  has,  I  think,  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  much-vexed  question  of  the  physical  or  chemical  nature  of  the  latent 
developable  image  on  photographic  plates. 

Bunsen  and.Roscoe  found  that  if  the  chemical  rays  emanating  from  a 
constant  source  of  light  be  allowed  to  fall  upon  a  mixture  of  chlorine  and 
hydrogen  which  has  stood  for  some  time  in  the  dark,  no  appreciable  quan- 
tity of  hydrochloric  acid  is  formed  during  the  first  few  moments.  After 
some  time  has  elapsed  a  small  action  is  observed,  which  very  gradually 
increases,  until  after  a  considerable  space  of  time  a  permanently  constant 
maximum  is  obtained.  The  time  which  elapses  from  the  first  insolation 
until  the  first  traces  of  the  photo-chemical  induction  become  visible,  and 
until  the  maximum  action  is  attained,  is,  according  to  circumstances,  ex- 
tremely different. 

Bunsen  and  Roscoe  also  pointed  out  that  in  their  experiments  they  had' 
to  do  with  the  purest  form  of  the  phenomena,  which  are  classed  under  the 
name  of  catalysis,  freed  from  all  foreign  disturbing  causes. 

These  researches  on  the  action  of  light  upon  a  mixture  of  chlorine  and 
hydrogen  have  been  continued  by  Pringsheim  (IVied.  Ann.  Phys,  u. 
Chenu,  N.  S.  32,  1887),  who  found  that  photo-chemical  induction  is  not 
dependent  upon  the  color  of  the  light,  but  only  upon  its  chemical  intensity ; 
and  it  seems  probable  that  the  photo-chemical  induction  is  based  upon 
chemical  processes  connected  with  the  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid 
gas  and  not  upon  any  peculiarity  in  the  action  of  light.  He  found  also 
that  the  first  visible  action  of  light  upon  the  gaseous  mixture  of  hydrogen 
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and  chlorine  consisted  in  an  abruptly  increasing  and  an  equally  abruptly 
decreasing  of  the  volume  of  the  gas,  the  amount  of  which  was  proportional 
to  the  intensity  of  the  light  producing  the  action.  This  sudden  increase 
in  the  volume  is  brought  about  by  a  momentary  dissociation  of  the  mole- 
cules, which  takes  place  at  the  moment  of  the  chemical  change.  Scarcely 
any  hydrochloric  acid  is  formed,  but  rather  an  intermediate  substance.  The 
slow  formation  of  this  acid  only  takes  place  when  the  mixture  of  gases  is 
moist;  dry  gas  is  not  sensitive  except  in  strong  light.  The  intermediate 
product,  which  produces  photo-chemical  induction,  and  the  assumption  of 
which  is  completely  explained  by  this  phenomenon,  arises  probably  from 
the  decomposition  of  watery  vapor.  This  last  observation  seems  to  have 
considerable  importance,  as  Nernst  has  shown. 

I  do  not  know  whether  any  series  of  experiments  have  yet  been  made 
on  the  basis  of  these  researches  of  Bunsen  and  Roscoe  and  Pringsheim, 
with  photographic  plates.  We  know  now  that  hydrogen  is  not  a  metal,  as 
was  at  one  time  supposed,  and  therefore  its  relations  with  halogens  might 
not  be  exactly  comparable  with  those  of  silver  and  other  metals  forming 
light-sensitive  compounds;  but  from  results  I  have  obtained  during  the 
course  of  experiments  with  iodized  silver  plates,  I  believe  that  a  carefully 
carried  out  series  of  observations  upon  the  action  of  light  on  plain  silver 
surfaces  in  combination  with  the  halogens  and  mixtures  of  them  might 
yield  very  valuable  information  as  to  the  mechanism  of  the  latent  devel- 
opable image,  and  throw  more  light  upon  the  composition  of  the  products 
of  reduction,  which,  though  small  in  quantity,  are  in  a  form  more  easily 
amenable  to  chemical  analysis  than  is  the  case  with  ordinary  photographic 
plates  prepared  with  collodion  or  gelatine. 

Quite  recently  Dr.  R.  Luther  has  shown  that  when  silver  is  acted  upon 
by  small  proportions  of  chlorine  water,  added  in  stages,  the  oxidation 
potential,  as  shown  by  an  electrometer,  remained  at  first  constant  at  0.55 
volt,  but  suddenly  sprang  to  1.45  volts  as  soon  as  half  the  silver  had  been 
combined  with  the  chlorine,  corresponding  to  the  subchloride  AgCl.  It 
then  remained  fairly  constant  at  1.45  volts  until  the  whole  of  the  silver 
had  been  converted  into  chloride.  This  action  seems  somewhat  analogous 
to  Pringsheim's  observation  of  the  sudden  rise  at  the  moment  of  chemical 
change  between  hydrogen  and  chlorine.  Many  of  Bunsen  and  Roscoe's 
observations  show  similar  sudden  rises  and  gradual  increase  to  a  maximum. 

It  seems  not  unlikely,  therefore,  that  for  a  certain  time  which  is  vari- 
able, according  to  the  nature  of  the  sensitive  surface  and  the  intensity  and 
character  of  the  light,  the  action  of  light  is  physical  or  mechanical,  and 
that  the  latent  developable  image  is  not  formed  till  the  moment  when 
chemical  decomposition  begins  and  the  stage  of  under-exposure  is  reached  ; 
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a  certain  further  period  of  action  produces  the  stage  of  chemical  decom- 
position, corresponding  to  normal  exposure,  and  still  further  we  reach  the 
stages  of  the  visible  image,  over-exposure  and  solarization,  which  in  some 
cases  appear  to  be  equivalent  to  electrical  polarization  and  reversal. 

Action  of  Light  on  Pure  Silver  Iodide. — ^We  now  come  to  the  question 
of  the  action  of  light  upon  a  surface  composed  of  pure  silver  iodide,  such 
as  may  be  obtained  by  completely  converting  the  thin  silver  film  of  a 
silvered  glass  into  iodide. 

If  we  expose  a  piece  of  silvered  glass  to  the  fimies  of  iodine  for  about 
an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours,  till  the  silver  coating  is  entirely  converted 
into  the  anhydrous  iodide,  we  obtain  an  almost  transparent  pale  greenish- 
yellow  film.  According  to  some  writers  this  film  of  pure  iodide  is  abso- 
lutely insensitive  to  light,  either  visibly  or  by  development.  I  have  not 
found  it  so;  visible  images  may  be  obtained  by  exposure  in  daylight,  or 
even  in  the  camera. 

As  there  is  no  active  absorbent  present  in  the  film,  either  free  sil- 
ver or  its  compounds  or  organic  matter,  the  action  of  light  on  these  plates 
would  appear  to  be  more  of  a  physical  or  mechanical  nature  than  chemical, 
though,  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  there  is  a  very  strong  probability  that 
chemical  actions  play  their  part  in  a  somewhat  obscure  way. 

One  of  these  plates  was  exposed  in  the  camera  for  seventy-five  minutes 
upon  a  view  of  sky  and  houses.  There  was  no  distinct  visible  image,  but 
mercury  vapor  brought  out  a  faint  outline  of  the  tops  of  the  houses  against 
the  sky,  the  sky  being  darker  than  the  houses,  etc.  There  were  no  details. 
The  plate  was  left  in  the  mercury  box  in  the  hope  of  bringing  up  more, 
but  the  image  gradually  disappeared  and  eventually  did  so  completely, 
leaving  absolutely  no  trace.  The  same  thing  happened,  though  not  so 
completely,  on  another  plate  exposed  in  the  same  way,  but  showing  a  dis- 
tinct visible  image  after  exposure  in  the  camera,  and  also  developed  with 
mercury.  A  similar  vanishing  of  a  developed  image  was  also  noticed  on 
one  of  the  silvered  glass  plates,  which  was  exposed  for  some  days  from 
the  glass  side.  There  was  no  visible  image  on  that  side,  but  there  was  an 
image  on  the  unexposed  face  of  the  glass  which  could  be  brought  out  by 
breathing.  On  developing  the  plate  with  acid-iron  and  Silver,  and  forcing 
it  a  little,  traces  of  the  image  were  distinctly  visible  from  the  glass  side 
of  the  film,  but  after  the  film  dried  all  traces  of  the  image  had  disappeared 
from  that  side  as  well  as  from  the  front.  From  these  two  instances  there 
seems  to  be  some  ground  for  believing  that  developable  photographic 
images  may  be  produced  by  purely  molecular  action. 

On  exposing  another  of  these  superiodized  plates  for  five  minutes  in 
the  sun  under  a  screen  of  fifteen  colored  glasses,  I  noticed  that  where  the 
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light  acted  through  the  blue,  violet  and  bluish  green  glasses  the  film  ap- 
peared more  or  less  opaque  and  clouded,  while  the  edges  of  the  plate, 
which  were  freely  exposed  to  the  sun  the  whole  time,  were  only  very 
slightly  darkened,  or  different  to  the  unexposed  ground.  On  developing 
with  mercury  the  vapor  was  deposited  on  all  the  affected  spaces  under 
the  colored  glasses,  but  not  on  the  protected  parts  or  the  unaffected  spaces 
under  the  red,  yellow  and  green  glasses,  nor  on  the  over-exposed  and 
solarized  parts  outside.  Development  with  acid-iron  and  silver  gave  pre- 
cisely similar  results,  as  you  will  see  from  these  two  plates.  The  images 
in  both  cases  are  rather  thin. 

This  peculiar  turbidity  or  opacity  of  the  fully  iodized  silver  film  when 
exposed  to  light  was  noticed  by  Schultz-Sellac  (Photo.  Mitth,  1871,  60, 
or  Photo,  News,  1871,  308).  He  says  that  the  action  of  light  is  sometimes 
shown  by  the  production  of  a  series  of  colors  in  the  film  when  viewed  by 
transmitted  light,  by  refraction  of  the  light  through  the  particles  of  iodide 
of  silver.    I  have  not  noticed  these  variations  of  color. 

He  further  says :  "If  different  parts  of  a  plate  are  exposed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  light,  for  various  periods,  covering  portions  partially  with  an 
opaque  shield,  which  is  drawn  away  after  certain  fixed  periods  of  time, 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  action  is  apparent  only  after  the  lapse  of  a 
certain  time,  and  it  suddenly  increases  with  great  rapidity.  To  start  the 
action  in  the  first  instance,  therefore,  a  certain  amount  of  light  is  neces- 
sary." This,  it  seems  to  me,  furnishes  a  practical  corroboration  of  Bunsen 
and  Roscoe's  theory  of  photo-chemical  induction,  and  may  be  compared 
also  with  Luther's  recent  observations,  previously  referred  to. 

According  to  Schultz-Sellac,  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  free 
iodine  is  necessary  to  the  occurrence  of  the  mechanical  change ;  by  keeping 
some  time  in  the  air  or  bv  treatment  with  iodine  absorbents,  the  sensitive- 
ness  of  the  material  to  mechanical  change  is  annulled,  but  again  restored 
by  further  fumigation  with  iodine.  In  my  own  experience  I  have  not 
noticed  any  very  marked  difference  of  action  between  plates  that  have 
been  left  in  the  air  before  us  or  fresh  ones  still  charged  with  iodine,  though 
the  latter  are,  I  agree,  more  sensitive,  t.  e,,  more  quickly  affected  by  light 
than  the  former.  If  a  plate  has,  however,  been  exposed  to  light  in  contact 
with  an  iodine  absorbent — silver,  copper,  or  tannin — then,  although  there 
is  a  decided  darkening  visible  by  transmitted  light,  the  film  does  not  be- 
come opaque. 

If,  again,  as  suggested  by  Schultz-Sellac,  one  of  these  over-iodized 
plates  is  partly  coated  with  collodion  or  varnish,  then  we  notice  a  very 
marked  difference  between  the  images  produced  on  the  varnished  and  un- 
varnished parts.    This  is  very  clearly  shown  in  the  prints  of  a  graduate^l 
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scale  I  have  here.  On  the  unvarnished  half  we  have  a  strong  series  of 
pale  whitish-yellow  bands,  decreasing  very  distinctly  in  density,  while  on 
the  varnished  half,  though  exposed  longer,  the  images  of  the  bands, 
though  visible,  are  all  more  or  less  phantoms.  It  must  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  varnish  is  a  strong  iodine  absorbent,  which  collodion  might  not  be. 

Schultz-Sellac  found  that  somewhat  similar  effects  could  be  produced 
with  films  of  pure  iodide  of  silver  in  collodion  fumed  with  iodine.  He 
attributes  the  changes  of  color  which  are  observed  to  a  mechanical  change 
in  the  particles  and  not  a  chemical  change. 

In  a  paper  published  last  June  in  WiedemanWs  Annalen,  H.  Scholl  has 
very  fully  investigated  the  changes  produced  by  the  action  of  light  on 
silver  iodide  and  Daguerreotype  plates.  In  the  third  section  he  gives 
the  results  of  his  inquiries  into  the  cause  of  this  peculiar  turbidity.  He 
first  shows  that,  as  we  have  already  seen,  if  the  film  of  pure  silver  iodide 
produced  as  described  is  covered  over  by  a  coating  of  varnish,  collodion 
or  some  other  suitable  substance,  the  cloudiness  is  produced  very  much 
more  slowly.  This  may  be  due  either  to  the  coating  preventing  the  escape 
of  iodine  or  the  access  of  air.  If  any  iodine  is  given  off  during  exposure 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  detect  it  by  placing  the  iodized  film  in  contact  with 
a  plain  silvered  glass  surface.  On  doing  this  he  found  that  there  was 
some  change  on  the  silvered  surface,  but  not  more  than  could  be  observed 
by  exposing  the  silver  to  a  light  of  the  same  intensity,  but  not  in  presence 
of  the  silver  iodide. 

I  have  tried  this  experiment  several  times  in  different  ways  and  find 
that  the  plain  silver  surface  is  very  distinctly  and  even  visibly  affected  by 
contact  with  the  iodized  plate  during  exposure,  and  certainly  very  much 
more  so  than  if  exposed  by  itself  under  the  same  circumstances.  For 
instance,  a  sHp  of  pure  silver  foil  was  exposed  for  fifteen  minutes  in  the 
sun  under  one  of  these  iodized  silvered  glass  films,  but  separated  from  it 
by  a  cut-out  screen  of  mica.  The  silver  foil  showed  distinct  images  of 
the  cut-out  designs,  which  darkened  still  further  when  exposed  to  light, 
and  were  quite  soluble  in  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide.  The  parts  of 
the  foil  protected  by  the  mica  were  quite  unaffected.  Similar  results  were 
obtained  with  polished  copper  and  with  paper  soaked  in  tannin,  the  images 
in  the  latter  case  being  brought  out  with  weak  aceto-nitrate  of  silver. 
There  is  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  iodine  was  given  off  under  the  in- 
fluence of  light  in  presence  of  an  iodine  absorbent.  It  may  be  noted  that 
in  all  these  cases  the  parts  of  the  iodized  silvered  glass  that  had  been  in 
contact  with  the  iodine  absorbent  surfaces  were  transparent,  while  those 
in  contact  with  the  mica  showed  distinct  cloudiness  or  opacity,  though  en- 
closed and  protected  from  the  air. 
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SchoU  then  argues  that  if  the  clouding  be  due  to  loss  of  iodine  during 
exposure,  it  ought  to  be  less  or  disappear  altogether  if  the  plate  is  exposed 
in  the  vapor  of  iodine.  He  found,  however,  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  plate 
clouded  much  more  readily  under  exposure  to  light  in  the  iodine  vapor, 
than  it  did  in  the  air.  The  opacity,  therefore,  is  not  due  to  loss  of  iodine, 
and  the  action  of  the  collodion  or  varnish  in  hindering  it  must  be  due  to  its 
preventing  the  access  of  air  to  the  film.  The  change  in  the  iodide  must 
consequently  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  gases  in  which  the  plate  lies 
during  exposure. 

(The  occurrence  of  the  clouding  in  the  cases  above  noted,  when  the 
iodized  films  were  exposed  in  contact  with  mica,  may,  I  think,  be  explained 
on  Schoirs  theory  by  the  iodine  being  first  given  oflf  and  then  resensitizing 
the  film,  as  if  it  had  been  exposed  in  the  vapor  of  iodine.) 

Experiment  showed  that  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  had  absolutely  no 
eflfect  in  producing  the  opacity.  In  oxygen,  however,  it  was  produced 
rather  more  quickly  than  in  air,  and  it  was  evident  that  oxygen  is  the 
active  agent  in  the  change. 

This  being  the  case,  the  first  question  was  whether  any  oxygen  com- 
pound of  silver  and  iodine  is  formed — such  as  silver  oxide,  iodate  of  silver 
or  silver  oxyiodide?  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  clouded  film  re- 
mained perfectly  unchanged  in  ammonia,  and  no  trace  of  chloride  could 
be  obtained  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid.  Moreover,  the  opacity  could  be 
produced  in  the  complete  absence  of  oxygen  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydro- 
gen, which,  as  we  have  seen,  favors  it.  In  this  case  the  opacity  occurred 
distinctly  more  quickly  than  it  did  in  air  with  the  same  exposure. 

If  no  oxygen  compound  is  formed,  Scholl  says  we  can  only  conclude 
that  pure  silver  iodide  is  present.  That  this  is  the  case  may  be  shown  by 
heating  an  exposed  plate  which  is  strongly  opaque  in  parts ;  both  the  clear 
and  the  opaque  parts  turn  of  a  clear,  deep  yellow,  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  change  from  the  hexagonal  system  of  cr}'stallization  to  the  regular, 
at  temperatures  over  146°  C.  (In  repeating  this  experiment  I  find  that 
the  deep  yellow  color  produced  by  heating  goes  oflF  again  at  once  as  the 
plate  cools.  This  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  deepening  of  color  of  pure 
iodide  in  the  light,  and  the  return  to  the  original  color  I  have  already 
noticed.) 

In  fixing  solutions  of  sodium  thiosulphate  or  potassium  cyanide  the 
film  dissolves  equally  in  the  unexposed  transparent  and  exposed  opaque 
parts.  (The  action  of  sodium  thiosulphate  is  to  make  the  unexposed  parts 
of  the  film  opaque,  just  like  the  exposed  parts.  Potassium  iodide  has  a 
somewhat  similar  effect,  ammonium  sulpho-cyanide  also,  but  it  seems  to 
dissolve  the  exposed  opaque  parts  less  readily  than  the  transparent  parts.) 
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From  these  experiments,  Scholl  says,  we  may  conclude  that  the  opaque- 
film  is  formed  of  pure,  mechanically  divided  silver  iodide  and  that  oxygen- 
plays  a  catalytic  part  in  advancing  the  formation  of  an  intermediate  sub- 
stance.   He  considers  the  reactions  caused  by  the  exposure  of  the  silver 
iodide  to  be  somewhat  as  follows : 

According  to  Arrhenius,  silver  iodide  exposed  to  light  is  dissociated 
and  its  stability  strongly  affected.  For  complete  decomposition  a  sub- 
stance must  be  present  which  can  combine  either  with  silver  or  iodine.  In 
the  foregoing  case,  the  silver  forms  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  a  com- 
pound, possibly  Ag^O,  and  the  silver  iodide  will  be  more  easily  decom- 
posed by  the  presence  of  oxygen.  This  silver  oxide  must  be  again  de- 
composed by  light,  and  the  silver  set  free  again  forms  silver  iodide  with 
the  free  iodine,  whereupon  the  same  process  can  begin  all  over  again. 
2  Agl  +  O  =  AggO  -f  2  I  =  2  Agl  +  O  =  etc. 

In  this  way  there  must  be  a  continual  transference  of  atoms,  which, 
no  doubt,  is  connected  with  the  loosening  and  clouding  of  the  whole  film. 

It  is  unimportant  whether  AgjO  itself  or  another  body  easily  decom- 
posed in  light  is  formed ;  the  essential  point  is  that  oxygen,  by  forming  a 
compound,  favors  the  complete  decomposition  of  the  already  dissociated 
silved  iodide,  and  then  there  is  an  immediate  return  to  the  original  state 
and  a  new  formation  of  the  silver  iodide  originally  present. 

Iodine  must  evidently,  therefore,  act  more  strongly  than  oxygen.  On 
account  of  the  greater  affinity  of  silver  for  iodine  than  for  oxygen,  a  com- 
pound which  can  be  split  up  by  oxygen  must  be  decomposed  much  more 
readily  by  iodine.  It  is  thus  easy  to  understand  why  the  opacity  takes 
place  so  much  more  readily  the  greater  the  excess  of  iodine  the  plate  ex- 
posed to  air  contains. 

The  fact  that  the  images  produced  by  the  exposure  of  this  pure  iodide 
to  light  can  be  developed  by  mercury  vapor  or  by  silver  deposited  from  an 
acid  pyrogallol  developer  does  not  require,  according  to  Scholl,  to  be  at- 
tributed to  a  chemical  change  in  the  exposed  film,  but  rather  to  the  rough- 
ness of  the  surface  caused  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  film  in  the  exposed 
parts,  the  rough  surface  more  readily  taking  the  mercury  and  silver. 
This  agrees  with  my  own  observations,  but  I  do  not  think  it  applies  in  all' 
cases. 

I  have  gone  somewhat  fully  into  these  observations  of  Scholl's,  in  order 
to  make  them  clear.  Whether  his  theory  is  correct  I  cannot  say — ^but  that 
oxygen,  taken  either  from  the  surrounding  air  or  from  the  watery  vapor 
which  is  always  more  or  less  present  in  it,  does  play  an  active  part  in  the 
decomposition  of  silver  haloids  in  light,  has  been  proved  by  H.  B.  Baker - 
(Trans,  Chem,  Soc,  6i,  1892,  728). 
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From  experiments  recorded  in  the  "Researches  on  Light,"  Hunt  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  first  action  of  the  solar  rav  is  to  liberate  one- 
half  of  the  combined  halc^en  (chlorine  in  the  cases  recorded,  but  the 
conclusions  apply  equally  to  iodine  and  bromine),  which  is  very  readily, 
moisture  being  present,  replaced  by  oxygen.  This  absorption  of  oxygen, 
or  its  combination  with  the  decomposing  chloride,  he  proved  by  placing 
some  pure  silver  chloride  in  a  bent  tube  closed  at  one  end  while  the  other 
was  immersed  in  distilled  water.  After  some  days'  exposure  the  water 
rose  in  the  tube  and  contained  chlorine,  which  was  shown  by  the  usual 
precipitate  with  silver  nitrate. 

That  water  is  decomposed  by  the  action  of  light  on  silver  iodide  is,  I 
think,  shown  by  the  following  simple  experiment :  Some  of  the  brick-red 
powder  of  anhydrous  super-iodized  iodide  was  placed  in  a  tube  with  dis- 
tilled water,  and  then  exposed  in  the  sun.  After  a  time  it  was  found  cov- 
ered with  little  bubbles  of  gas,  most  probably  oxygen.  The  iodide  became 
paler  in  color,  though  not  lemon  yellow,  and  the  super-natant  watery  fluid 
gave  a  slight  cloudiness  to  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  By  remaining 
longer  in  the  water  the  pale  yellow  iodide  was  formed. 

Similar  little  bubbles  of  gas  were  observed  when  precipitated  silver 
was  treated  with  iodine  in  distilled  water  and  exposed  to  the  sun. 

Captain  Abney  has  recorded  a  similar  experiment,  in  which  silver 
iodide  was  placed  in  a  test  tube  with  a  boiled  solution  of  silver  nitrate. 
On  exposure  to  light,  bubbles  of  gas  were  found  collecting  in  the  solid 
iodide,  and  proved  to  be  oxygen.  From  which,  he  says,  we  may  suppose 
that  the  liberated  iodine  decomposes  the  water  in  contact  with  it  (as  does 
chlorine)  and  produces  hydriodic  acid  and  oxygen. 

Professor  Meldola  has  also  gone  into  this  question  in  his  "Chemistry  of 
Photography,"  and  seems  to  think  that  an  oxychloride  may  be  formed  by 
the  decomposition  of  silver  chloride  by  light  in  presence  of  watery  vapor. 
This  view  has  been  confirmed  by  Baker's  recent  researches,  already 
noticed.  From  the  appearance  of  the  substance  produced  by  the  union  of 
silver  and  iodine  under  water,  and  its  peculiar  olive  green  color,  it  is 
possible  that  it  may  be  an  oxyiodide  or  a  subiodide,  and  it  may  be  worth 
more  careful  examination  than  I  have  been  able  to  give  it. 

In  an  earlier  part  of  the  lecture  it  was  stated  that  iodine  has  a  very 
much  greater  affinity  for  oxygen  than  the  other  halogens  have,  and  so  it 
seems  not  unlikely  that  oxygen  may  produce  more  marked  effects  upon 
iodized  silver  plates  by  the  action  of  light  than  it  does  with  the  chloride 
or  bromide. 

I  have  noticed  other  effects  in  the  opaque  parts  of  these  films,  which 
seem  to  be  due  to  the  formation  of  some  gaseous  product,  but  further 
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observation  is  necessary ;  the  tearing  up  of  the  film  can,  however,  be  readily 
seen  on  two  plates  I  have  here.  Another  plate,  exposed  in  contact  with  a 
gelatine  film  negative,  does  not  show  it,  but  rather  a  great  increase  of 
density. 

That  there  is  an  evolution  of  a  gaseous  product  during  the  exposure  to 
light  of  these  super-iodized  films  in  contact  with  air  is  shown  by  the 
blister-like  appearance  visible  in  the  exposed  parts.  Moreover,  on  ex- 
posing one  of  these  films  in  contact  with  a  silvered  glass  plate,  not  only 
was  the  surface  of  the  silver  darkened  in  the  part  exposed  to  light  through 
the  iodized  film,  but  minute  black  spots  were  produced  on  the  silver,  cor- 
responding exactly  with  the  blisters,  as  you  will  see.  The  composition  of 
these  black  spots  remains  to  be  seen,  but  they  were  most  probably  caused 
by  iodine  vapor  expanding  and  breaking  through  the  film.  This  effect 
has  not  been  noticed  bv  Scholl. 

If  SchoU's  theory  of  the  catalytic  action  of  oxygen  be  correct,  and  this 
action  takes  place  when  haloid  salts  of  silver  are  exposed  to  light,  even 
without  the  presence  of  organic  matter,  it  will  probably  also  take  place, 
but  in  a  much  greater  degree,  when  organic  matter  is  present.  When 
oxidation  takes  place  in  presence  of  water  or  watery  vapor,  Schonbein 
has  shown  that  hydrogen  peroxide  is  formed ;  and,  more  recently,  Sonstadt 
has  traced  its  presence  when  chloride  of  silver  is  exposed  to  sunshine  in 
water  (Proc.  Chem.  Soc,  14,  1898,  179).  This  substance,  as  we  know 
from  Dr.  W.  J.  Russell's  recent  researches,  is  capable,  even  in  very  small 
quantities,  of  producing  the  developable  state  of  the  haloid  salts  in  an 
ordinary  gelatine  dry  plate.  In  this  way,  therefore,  we  may  possibly  be 
able  to  trace  the  connection  between  the  effects  produced  by  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  vapor  and  by  light  upon  the  haloid  salts  of  silver  exposed  in 
presence  of  air  and  moisture.  Further  investigation  is,  however, 
required. 

I  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  say  something  with  regard  to  the  action 
of  light  upon  the  ordinary  Daguerreotype  plate,  and  had  intended  to  al- 
most confine  myself  to  the  question  of  the  probable  nature  of  the  latent 
and  printed  out  images  upon  iodized  silver,  but  as  I  went  on  and  my  atten- 
tion was  diverted  to  the  points  I  have  brought  before  you,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  complete  the  work  I  began.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  close  my 
lecture  here  and  defer  further  consideration  of  the  question  till  I  can 
work  it  out  at  leisure  and  give  the  results  to  the  Society  in  a  supplementary 
paper. 

The  points  I  have  dealt  with  are  none  of  them  new,  but  are,  I  think,  of 
some  interest  generally,  and  I  hope  I  may  have  been  able  to  throw  light 
upon  them  and  carry  on  the  work  of  my  predecessors. 
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Communications  for  the  editors,  pictures  for  citicism  (only  one  print  at  a  time),  and  appa- 
ratus and  material  for  examination,  should  be  sent  to  Dr.  John  Niool,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y.,  dur- 
ing July  and  August,  to  Point  O'  Woods,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


935.  Andrew  Emerine,  Jr. — "Interested,"  a  figure  in  the  attitude  of  earnest  at- 
tention, or  intensely  listening  to  something  unseen,  is  a  decided  success.  Pose  and 
expression  could  not  be  bettered,  and  the  photography  is  quite  as  good  as  the  art 
We  shall  have  pleasure  in  reproducing  it. 

936.  F.  C  Baker. — "Dreamland"  is  probably  the  best  that  you  have  as  yet  sent. 
Sky  and  foreground  are  equally  admirable,  and  together  make  a  really  fine  picture 
that  we  shall  have  pleasure  in  reproducing ;  at  the  same  time,  it  would  have  been  still 
better  of  just  a  little  more  sky. 

937.  F.  L.  Cook. — The  flash  has  been  too  much  in  the  center,  too  near  in  a  line 
with  the  lens,  giving  a  flatness  to  the  lighting  that  is  far  from  satisfactory,  and  the 
mass  of  white  formed  by  the  lamp  is  distracting.  There  are  also  far  too  many  ar- 
ticles included  in  the  composition,  each  as  well  deflned,  and  most  of  them  more 
prominent,  than  the  figure  itself.  In  trying  to  make  such  a  portrait,  the  fewer  ar- 
ticles you  include  the  better,  and  even  they  should  be  as  little  assertive  as  possible. 
Very  good  work  can  be  done  by  flashlight,  but  not  without  a  good  deal  of  thinking. 

938.  Fred  C.  Weinman. — "Amy."  A  child  with  hat  and  white  ribbons,  of 
which  only  head  and  shoulders  are  shown  in  an  oval,  or  printed  under  an  oval  mask. 
It  is  not  a  success  for  various  reasons.  The  head  seems  unusually  large,  or  the 
shoulders  unusually  small,  a  feeling  that  might  have  been  obviated  by  showing  more 
of  the  bust ;  but  the  face  and  ribbons  are  much  too  hard,  without  detail  of  light  and 
shade,  a  result  of  a  too  short  exposure,  entailing  a  forcing  of  development  till  the 
negative  in  these  parts  became  opaque.  It  is  evident  from  the  perspective  that  the 
lens  is  of  much  too  short  focus  for  a  head  of  this  size ;  it  brings  you  too  near  for  any- 
thing that  will  seem  natural.  , 

939.  John  Kabel. — "The  Miami"  is  an  interesting  little  picture  with  only  one 
fault,  false  values.  Neither  the  sky  nor  the  rocks  are  correctly  represented,  as  they 
are  here,  by  white  paper.  Read  our  "Open  Letter"  in  a  previous  number,  and  you 
will  see  how  to  cure  your  one  fault 

940.  F.  S.  KiER. — "Contentment,"  a  cow  recumbent  amid  satisfactory  sur- 
roundings, is  an  excellent  subject,  and  but  for  one  fault,  would  have  been  a  fine  pict- 
ure. The  fault  is  under  exposure,  and  that  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  grass,  sky, 
and  everything  on  which  direct  light  has  fallen,  simply  white  paper.  At  least  three 
times  as  long  was  required. 

941.  F.  H.  Babb. — A  white  girl  with  a  face  as  dark  as  that  of  a  negro,  sitting  on 
a  fence  very  much  blacker,  is  not  worth  notice,  unless  to  say  that  you  must  expose 
and  develop  very  much  longer  before  you  can  make  a  negative  worth  printing. 

942.  Mrs.  M.  Stewart. — "On  the  Estuary"  is  a  very  pretty  marine,  spoiled  by 
printing  under  an  oval  mask.  Everything  is  just  as  it  should  be,  except  that  the  ex- 
posure has  been  just  a  little  too  short.  Longer  exposure,  and  then  the  sky  reduced, 
so  as  to  bring  back  the  over  developed  clouds,  would  have  made  it  a  very  fine  thing. 
See  page  295. 

943.  Maurice  Stewart.— -"On  the  Road  to  Niles"  is  a  poor  selection.  A  quad- 
ridical  tree  dominating  everything  else,  and  yet  not  worth  its  prominent  position,  and 
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made  still  worse  by  being  as  black  as  paper  can  be.    It  needed  a  much  longer  ex- 
posure. 

944.  G.  B.  Bowles. — "The  Musician's  Reverie''  is  really  a  reproduction  of  a  ra- 
ther "loud"  dressing  gown,  with  a  piano,  a  lot  of  ornaments  and  a  figure  thrown  in. 
The  effort  is  creditable,  but  success  cannot  come  without  very  much  more  thought 
than  this  has  got.  Banish  the  all  too  flowery  dressing  gown,  clear  all  the  statuettes 
and  other  things  from  the  top  of  the  piano,  and  so  subdue  all  that  is  left  till  it  serves 
only  to  lead  the  eye  to  the  thinking  part  of  the  figure,  and  you  may  have  a  picture  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

945.  A.  G.  Graff. — "On  the  Creek."  It  is  rarely  satisfactory  to  photograph 
squarely  across  a  stream,  and  this  is  not  an  exception.  The  subject  is  of  no  particu- 
lar interest,  and  there  is  no  point  or  object  to  which  the  eye  should  be  directed,  and 
nothing  to  lead  it  to  it  if  there  were.  The  photography  is  fairly  good,  but  the  subject 
was  not  worth  photographing.  Selection  is  a  most  important  part  in  picture  making, 
and  this  is  not  a  good  selection. 

946.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gally. — "Arch  Rock"  is  an  interesting  subject,  but  surely 
you  never  saw  it  when  the  sides  away  from  the  light  were  black  as  paper  could  be 
made.  The  exposure  has  been  much  too  short.  The  sky,  too,  has  an  unnatural  ap- 
pearance, getting  darker  toward  the  horizon,  instead  of,  if  anjrthing,  lighter,  as  it 
would  do  in  this  subject  from  contrast  with  the  darker  rocks. 

947.  W.  Campbell. — "Not  at  Home,"  a  slab  cabin  with  rising  ground  on  the 
right  and  foliage  on  the  left,  a  narrow  foreground,  with  a  cat  in  the  one  place  where 
it  should  not  have  been,  the  very  middle.  The  worst  feature  is  under  exposure,  re- 
sulting in  shadows  almost  black,  and  the  effort  to  get  what  detail  there  is,  giving  the 
now  unendurable  white  pfiper  sky.  Longer  exposure  would  have  cured  most  of  the 
faults,  but  not  the  dark  horizontal  line  in  the  foreground  repeating  the  margin,  nor 
the  all  too  much  space  occupied  by  the  cabin,  which,  for  pictorial  purposes,  should 
have  been  only  about  two-thirds  its  present  size,  so  as  to  show  more  of  its  sur- 
roundings. 

948.  W.  M.  Williams. — "Doan  Brook"  is  a  fine  selection;  a  beautiful  subject 
from  the  very  best  point  of  view,  with  the  usual  fault.  It  puzzles  us  to  think  why 
you  persist  in  so  under  exposing  as  to  reproduce  tree  trunks  and  other  objects  in  the 
shade  as  black  as  paper  can  be  made.  If  you  could  take  this  print  to  the  point  from 
which  it  was  photographed  and  compare  it  with  the  objects  represented,  you  would 
see  how  far,  how  very  far,  it  is  from  anything  like  true  in  its  values.  Deep  shadows, 
like  high  lights,  are  useful  sometimes,  but  they  should  never  be  scattered  all  over,  as 
they  are  here. 

949.  W.  C.  Furnas. — "The  Meeting,"  a  print  by  the  revived  silver  phosphate 
method,  the  first  that  we  have  seen  for  many  years.  The  simplicity  of  the  method 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  although  this  is  a  first  attempt  it  is  in  every  sense  a  fine 
print,  with  just  a  shade  of  flatness,  and  that  may  be  owing  to  the  negative  as  much  as 
to  the  method,  although  the  range  of  gradation  seems  short.  We  do  not  admire  the 
subject,  however;  it  hardly  tells  the  desired  story,  as  we  should  like  to  see  it  do,  and 
there  is  about  it  little  or  nothing  of  the  picturesque. 

950.  Walter  Irving  Prentiss. — "Peat  Meadow"  is  a  good  photograph  of  an  ut- 
terly uninteresting  subject;  a  uniform  grassy  foreground  going  up  to  above  the  mid- 
dle of  the  print,  and  after  that  a  straight  line  of  foliage,  and  nothing  more.  You 
must  learn  to  select  subjects  worth  photographing;  this  is  simply  a  waste  of  material. 

951.  Carl  Distler. — "Day's  Decline,"  an  effort  in  the  direction  of  the  modem 
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pictorial  photography,  and  more  than  fairly  successful.  A  slightly  lower  tone  in 
both  sky  and  pool  would  have  conveyed  the  desired  feeling  still  more,  but  we  shall 
have  pleasure  in  reproducing  it. 

952.  J.  D.  Palmer. — "A  Country  Stream"  just  misses  success  by  the  too  violent 
contrast  between  the  luminous  water  and  the  blackest  of  black  tree  trunks  in  juxta- 
position. There  is  also  a  feeling  of  crowding  among  so  many  branches  on  both  right 
and  left  of  the  middle  distance.  The  distant  bridge  also  attracts  the  eye  without  in 
any  degree  satisfying  it;  it  seems  a  too  trifling  object,  and  leaves  the  mind  in  a  state 
of  wonderment  as  to  what  the  picture  is  intended  to  convey.  Before  photographing 
a  subject,  always  be  sure  that  it  conveys  some  impression,  and  strive  to  photograph 
it  so  as  to  convey  that  impression  to  others. 

953-  E.  M.  Miller. — "The  Gathering  Storm"  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
value  of  the  use  of  a  lens  of  long  focus  and  a  color  screen,  the  advent  of  which  into 
Mr.  Miller's  work,  and  of  course,  the  thinking  out  of  how  best  to  employ  them,  al- 
most at  once  changed  it  from  a  mere  reproduction  of  fact  to  its  pictorial  reproduc- 
tion. The  cloud  masses  almost  make  one  feel  the  approaching  wind,  and  the  fore- 
ground, simple  as  it  is,  does  much  to  intensify  the  impression.     See  page  303. 

954.  John  A.  Glossey. — "Evening  Shadows."  In  this  you  have  a  fine  selection, 
and  from  a  fine  point  of  view,  but  although  it  had  been  in  every  way  perfect,  it  would 
would  have  been  spoiled  by  the  printing  under  a  circular  mask.  It  gives  it  an  un- 
stable feeling,  a  want  of  solid  base,  so  that  one  is  not  sure  whether  it  will  totter  over 
to  the  right  or  the  left.  Aside  from  that,  the  one  fault  is  still  the  old  one,  under  ex- 
posure. In  trying  to  get  what  detail  there  is  in  the  shadows  you  have  pushed  de- 
velopment till  the  lighted  parts,  the  trees  on  the  left,  are,  in  the  negative,  opaque,  and 
so  give  the  white  of  which  you  complain.  Two  or  three  seconds,  instead  of  one, 
would  have  given  you  much  truer  values. 

If  you  care  to  print  another  copy,  but  not  under  a  circular  mat,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  reproduce  it.    When  you  send  it  please  mark  it  954. 

955.  Arthur  Cohen. — "Praying  Madonna."  You  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  effort  more  than  on  the  success,  although  that  is  also  more  than  fair.  Your 
model,  at  least  as  represented,  should  have  been  considerably  younger.  We  do  not 
mean  that  she  is  too  old,  but  rather  that  you  have  arranged  and  lighted  her  so  as  to 
make  her  appear  so.  Then  the  hands  are  far  too  pronounced,  too  obstrusive,  and, 
willy  nilly,  take  the  attention  from  the  face.  They  are  also  very  much  exaggerated 
from  the  employment  of  an  unsuitable  lens,  a  lens  of  too  short  focus,  resulting  in 
forcing  you  too  near  the  subject  The  light  also  is  too  hard,  giving  too  great  cos- 
trast  between  the  two  sides  of  the  face.  You  should  have  used  a  reflector,  or  seated 
her  farther  from  the  window.  But  you  are  on  the  right  track,  and  with  perseverance 
and  much  careful  study  will  "get  there." 

956.  Mamie  Lauber. — The  flashlight  portrait  and  interior  is,  to  begin  with,  over- 
toned  to  an  unpleasant  slaty  blue,  which  may  be  the  fault  of  the  paper,  but  more 
likely  from  being  left  too  long  in  the  bath.  The  light  has  been  too  immediately  be- 
hind the  camera,  making  a  dark  shadow  just  behind  the  head,  and  although  the  figure 
was  prpbably  intended  to  be  the  principal  object,  it  is  altogether  belittled  by  the  much 
more  obtrusive  wall  paper  and  accessories.  Everything  but  the  figure  should  have 
been  out  of  focus  or  obscured. 

957.  R.  W.  Watson. — "The  Family  Idol."  You  have  had  excellent  material  and 
made  the  most  of  it.  Simply  the  head  and  shoulders  of  an  old  woman,  but  a  head 
that  any  family  may  well  be  proud  to  honor.    Lighting  and  arrangement  could  not 
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have  been  bettered,  and  the  photography  is  quite  as  good  as  the  art    It  is  indeed  a 

noble  face,  and  although  it  tells  of  troubles,  it  tells  also  of  courage  to  overcome  them. 

and  gives  ample  evidence  of  a  quiet  contentment,  happy  not  only  in  those  at  home,  j 

but,  as  is  beautifully  indicated  by  the  mere  suggestion  of  a  letter  just  being  read,  in  | 

the  thought  of  those  that  are  far  away.    The  one  little  fault  is  the  spot  of  light  just  i 

below  the  chin,  doubtless  a  portrait  brooch  placed  there  on  purpose,  but  a  mistake 

nevertheless.    We  shall  have  real  pleasure  in  reproducing  it  i 
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A  Menu. — We  have  to  thank  Andrew  Emerine,  Jr.,  for  an  example  of  how 
photography  may  be  enlisted  in  the  production  of  a  menu  that  will  be  a  valued 
souvenir,  as  well  as  a  happy  reminder  of  the  giver  of  the  feast  We  shall  have 
pleasure  in  reproducing  it. 

The  "Photo-Miniature"  has  now  completed  its  first  volume,  and  so  far  as 
it  has  gone  is  undoubtedly  the  best  hand  book  that  has  been  given  to  tb% 
public.  This  number  deals  with  retouching,  and  if  that  is  carried  out  according 
to  its  teaching,  there  would  be  very  little  to  be  said  against  it. 

The  publishers  of  the  Photo-Miniature  started  out  with  the  idea  of  making  it 
tmique,  and  they  have  carried  the  idea  even  into  the  index,  making  it  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  convenient  that  we  have  seen. 

The  "Photo-Beacon"  Souvenir  of  the  Chicago  Salon.  The  publishers  of 
the  Photo-Beacon  have  conferred  a  favor  on  those  who,  although  not  able  to 
visit  the  various  salons,  are  yet  anxious  to  see  as  well  as  hear  something  of  what 
is  being  called  modem  pictorial  photography.  The  set  includes  fifty-six  half-tone 
reproductions  on  heavy  coated  paper,  probably  a  fairly  average  selection  from 
the  late  Chicago  Salon,  and  we  shall  follow  the  example  of  the  editor  in  saying 
nothing  about  them,  except  that  there  are  a  few  that  we  are  not  nearly  far  enough 
advanced  to  be  able  to  appreciate. 

Prints  from  the  same  blocks  occupy  almost  the  whole  of  the  June  issue  of 
the  Photo-Beacon,  accompanied  by  a  strongly  but  honestly  expressed  criticism 
by  the  editor,  of  which  the  following  may  be  taken  as  a  sample:  *VMr.  J.  T. 
Keiley,  Brooklyn,  is  a  maker  of  hybrids.  He  takes  a  piece  of  platinum  paper, 
prints  on  it  through  a  negative;  then  by  deft  manipulations  and  a  brush  produces 
something  that  suggests  a  wash  drawing.  Did  he  know  drawing — his  work  shows 
he  does  not — ^he  might  probably  attain  considerable  eminence  in  monochrome. 
His  efforts  on  the  walls  may  be  high  art,  which  I  very  much  doubt,  but  they 
certainly  are  not  photography.'' 

Speaking  of  Clarence  White,  Newark,  O.,  he  says:  "I  have  sadly  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  where  he  is  not  an  imitator  he  is  a  lover  of  what  is  positively 
ugly.  His  steep,  sloping  floors  are  a  trick  plagiarized  from  Chase;  his  portraits 
of  plain  women  are  his  own.  No  more  atrocious  thing  was  ever  flung  in  the 
public  face  than  the  portrait  of  Miss  £.  F.  The  poor  woman  may  have  had 
justice  done  her;  if  so,  mercy  ought  to  have  been  showered  on  her  abundantly. 
She  has  unquestionably  been  libeled  to  pander  to  Mr.  White's  degenerate  taste 
in  art,  and  I  emphatically  protest  against  the  taste  of  the  photographic  public 
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being    demoralized    by    such    work    being    exhibited    as    artistic,    beautiful    and 
ennobling."    There  is  more  truth  here  than  some  folk  will  be  ready  to  admit. 

"Camera  Notes'"  keeps  up  its  high  character,  although  it  would  be  too  much 
to  expect  that  its  illustrations  should  always  be  equal.  The  frontispiece  of  the 
July  number,  'The  Manger,"  by  Gertrude  Kasebier,  is  one  of  those  in  which 
it  outdoes  itself,  and  makes  some  of  us  almost  inclined  to  throw  our  cameras  away 
from  sheer  conviction  that  we  never  can  hope  to  come  within  measurable  distance 
of  it.  Fine,  too,  and  almost  human^in  its  expression,  is  Eickemeyer's  horse,  worth 
far  more  than  the  cost  of  the  number  to  a  lover  of  the  equine.  It  takes  courage 
to  even  suggest  a  fault  in  this,  the  best  of  photographic  journals,  but  it  is 
comforting  to  some  of  us  to  see  how  one  of  the  masters  may  be  caught  napping, 
or  rather  how  he  gives  us  a  girl  in  that  state,  and  although  she  is  just  about  to 
fall,  he  doesn't  even  suggest  that  anyone  is  at  hand  to  prevent  her.  Hardly  more 
satisfactory  is  his  rendering  of  Shylock;  not  that  there  is  much  wrong  with  the 
photography,  but  surely  never  was  so  young  an  old  Jew  placed  upon  the  stage. 
But  we  must  not  be  too  hard  on  Mr.  Keiley,  as  Mr.  Sadakichi,  on  another  page 
of  the  Notes,  is  strong  enough  in  that  line.  Speaking  of  a  certain  class  of. work 
affected  by  Mr.  Keiley,  he  says:  "The  man  must  be  a  very  powerful  personality  to 
walk  successfully  on  such  'forbidden  ground,'  as  Mr.  Keiley  does.  Mediocrities 
look  more  or  less  ridiculous.  I  am  unable  to  judge  from  the  few  prints  whether 
Mr.  Keiley  belongs  to  the  powerful  or  to  the  ridiculous,  and  I  believe  the  majority 
of  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  idiosyncracies  of  his  muse  find  themselves 
in  the  same  dilemma." 

As  a  piece  of  decorative  work,  nothing  could  be  better  than  the  "Blessed  Art 
Thou  Among  Women,"  also  by  Gertrude  Kasebier ;  and  if  ansrthing  were  needed  to 
show  the  catholicity  of  Camera  Notes,  surely  we  have  it  in  the  beautiful  picture, 
"Old  Cronies,"  by  R.  W.  Robinson. 

"Fermc  and  Hfliographic  Processes,"  by  George  E,  Brown;  published  for  The 
Photogram  by  Dawbam  &  Ward,  London,  and  for  sale  by  Tennant  &  Ward. 
The  author  of  this  little  book  says  it  is  intended  for  two  classes,  amateurs  with 
a  taste  for  experiment,  and  draughtsmen  with  whom  the  reproduction  of  tracings 
is  an  every-day  necessity;  but  he  is  far  too  modest,  as  it  is,  or  should  be,  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  ever3'one  who  wants  to  make  prints  for  any  purpose. 
Photographers  of  all  classes  have  far  too  long  tied  themselves  to  silver  methods, 
although  they  are  now,  and  have  been  for  some  time,  finding  both  beauty  and 
variety  in  the  ferric  salts  of  iron  and  other  metals;  and  this  book  tells  them  all 
about  what  they  are,  and  what  they  can  be  made  to  do.  It  is  illustrated  by 
examples  of  the  results  obtained  and  the  simple  apparatus  necessary,  and  has 
the  rare  advantage  of  telling  the  why  as  well  as  the  how  of  the  variotis  operations. 
We  advise  every  photographer  to  secure  a  copy  of  the  book,  and  know  that  we 
will  get  the  thanks  of  all  who  take  the  advice. 

The  Bullard  Camera. — When  this  first  came  to  our  table  in  June,  1897,  we 
thought  it  had  reached  a  degree  of  perfection  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  get 
beyond;  and  when,  two  years  later,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  exchanging  it  for 
one  better  still,  we  felt  sure  of  it.  But  the  Bullard  Camera  Company  seems  to 
have  taken  for  its  motto  "Excelsior,"  and  succeeded  in  making  the  camera  of 
1900  better  than  either  of  its  predecessors,  as  it  not  only  contains  all   the  old 
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features,  some  of  them  vastly  unproved,  but  has  some  that  are  both  new  and 
useful. 

The  shutter  is  new,  and  an  exquisite  piece  of  mechanical  workmanship; 
pneumatically  regulated,  and  by  the  partial  turn  of  a  wheel  giving  exposures  of 
from  one  to  the  i-ioo  of  a  second,  as  well  as  from  the  pressure  to  the  release 
of  the  bulb,  and  ''time,"  started  by  one  pressure  and  ended  by  another.  New, 
also,  is  the  method  of  focusing,  or  rather,  the  method  of  securing  a  "fine  focus." 
The  lens  carrying  front  is  drawn  out  in  the  now  common*  way,  and  fixed  by  the 
touch  of  a  lever;  but  there  is  in  addition  a  small  rack  and  pinion  which  by  a 
touch  of  the  finger  moves  the  plate  on  which  the  lens  carrier  is  damped,  like  the 
"fine  adjustment"  of  the  microscope.  The  finder  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant, 
showing  the  image  even  in  the  strongest  sunshine,  and  enabling  one  to  level 
the  camera  by  such  lines  as  may  be  in  the  composition  with  the  greatest  ease. 

The  size  has  been  reduced  to  8  x  6  x  6^,  and  although  it  has  metallic  carriers 
for  eighteen  5x4  plates,  its  weight  is  only  4J4  pounds,  the  carriers  being 
aluminum,  and  so  smoothly  does  it  work  that  the  whole  eighteen  can  be  changed, 
that  is,  each  in  turn  may  be  brought  from  the  bottom  of  the  pile  to  the  focal 
plane  of  the  lens,  and  from  that  to  the  top  of  the  pile,  in  exactly  nine  seconds. 

We  cannot  imagine  anything  more  perfect  than  the  Bullard  Magazine  Camera, 
as  now  on  our  table,  and  which  we  hope  to  make  our  close  companion  during 
our  summer  wanderings. 

A  Glass  Fixing  and  Washing  Tank. — The  Appert  Glass  Company,  of  137 
Broadway,  New  York,  send  us  their  new  washing  and  fixing  tank,  that  should 
meet  with  universal  favor.  It  is  a  rectangular  jar  or  tank,  of  the  Appert  glass, 
celebrated  for  its  strength,  durability  and  equality  of  thickness  throughout,  fitted 
with  a  rack  arrangement  for  plates  varying  from  4x5  o  10  x  8,  and  when  employed 
as  a  washer  so  arranged  that  the  water  supply  enters  at  the  bottom. 

From  an  accompanying  booklet  we  see  that  the  Appert  Company  makes  glass 
tanks  or  jars,  both  rectangular  and  cylindrical,  the  latter  up  to  40  gallons,  and 
for  photographers  who  recover  their  wastes  we  cannot  conceive  anything  better 
or  anything  almost  as  cheap  as  one  or  more  of  those.  Speaking  of  the  fixing 
and  washing  tanks,  the  circular  truthfully  points  out  the  following  advantages: 
"Unusual  mechanical  strength;  chemically  pure;  cannot  warp  or  rust;  unaffected 
by  hypo";  and,  we  may  add,  non-absorbent,  so  that  it  may  be  easily  cleaned 
after  one  operation  and  made  ready  for  another  of  a  different  kind. 
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Secretaries  of  camera  clubs  or  photographic  societies  or  associations  are  respectfully  requested 
to  send  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y.,  during  July  and  August,  Point  O*  Woods,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.,  reports  of  meetings,  copies  of  papers  that  have  been  read  before  the  members,  or 
anything  of  general  interest  that  they  would  like  to  appear  in  the  JQumal. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

From  the  Official  Journal  of  this  society  we  learn  that  it  is  in  a  most  flourishing 
condition,  and  that  at  the  annual  meeting  the  following  officers  and  directors  were 
elected :  President,  Robert  S.  Redfield ;  vice-presidents,  George  Vaux,  Jr.,  Walter  P. 
Stokes;  secretary,  Edmund  Stirling;  treasurer.  Anthony  W.  Robinson;  directors, 
Prescott  Adamson,  John  C.  Browne,  John  G.  Bullock,  F.  William  Geisse,  William  N. 
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Jennings,  Caspar  W.  Miller,  M.  D.,  Charles  R.  Pancoast,  William  H.  Rau,  William 
H.  Roberts,  Benjamin  Sharp,  M.  D.,  Henry  Troth,  William  S.  Vaux,  Jr. 

George  D.  Firmin,  for  the  technical  committee,  reported  on  phosphate  of  silver 
paper  as  follows : 

The  technical  committee  has  referred  to  me  the  investigation  of  the  silver  phos- 
phate method  of  making  prints.  The  members  of  the  society  will  remember  that  at 
a  recent  wall  display  two  of  Mrs.  Kasebier's  pictures  created  considerable  comment, 
favorable  and  otherwise.  They"  were  made  (so  we  were  told)  by  "an  entirely  new 
process  or  emulsion" — ^phosphate  of  silver.  Phosphate  of  silver  is  not  by  any  means 
new  as  a  sensitizer  for  printing  papers.  It  was  used  early  in  the  fifties.  The  present 
method  is  new  only  in  so  much  as  it  calls  for  the  use  of  an  organic  acid  (tartaric  or 
citric)  in  addition  to  the  silver  salt.  In  a  recent  magazine  article  upon  the  subject  it  was 
stated  that  "it  was  made  from  silver  nitrate,  precipitated  as  phosphate  by  di-sodium- 
hydrogen  phosphate  (NaaHPOi).  To  this  well- washed  precipitate  is  added  tartaric 
acid  solution  to  form  an  emulsion.  This  is  smeared  over  the  paper  with  a  tuft  of 
cotton  or  sponge." 

I  made  a  number  of  attempts,  but  could  obtain  no  emulsion.  The  silver  phos- 
phate dissolved  to  a  clear  solution.  This  is  silver  tartrate  in  solution,  and  free  phos- 
phoric acid. 

When  this  paper  is  exposed  under  a  negative  we  obtain  a  print.  The  paper  was 
said  to  be  a  quick  printer.  It  required  in  bright  sunlight  twenty-eight  hours  to  make 
one  print  from  a  weak  negative,  and  about  a  week  from  a  dense  negative.  This 
printed  all  day — ^also  all  night !  This  paper  was  not  sized,  and  the  image  was  very 
much  "sunk  in" — flat  and  very  poor.  I  thought  sizing  the  paper  might  help,  so  I 
sized  some  with  arrowroot,  worked  out  a  few  more  chemical  reactions,  made  up 
some  more  solution,  coated  the  paper,  and  obtained  prints  quite  different  from  the 
first.  They  look  like  very  poor  ordinary  silver  prints — waste-basket  prints.  Some 
of  my  prints,  when  viewed  by  very  bright  transmitted  light,  are  not  so  bad.  So  much 
for  the  paper  coated  by  myself.  • 

I  have  some  paper  which  I  received  from  New  York,  and  which  acts  very  dif- 
ferently. This  has  been  sized  with  albumen,  which  keeps  the  emulsion  more  on  the 
surface.  It  prints  with  fair  negatives  in  sunlight  in  from  two  to  seven  minutes. 
Some  of  it  is  unevenly  coated,  which  accounts  for  the  streaks  in  some  of  the  prints 
shown.  Some  of  the  coating  is  on  ordinary  charcoal  paper,  which  has  a  very  nice, 
grained  surface,  but  is  difficult  to  work  without  tearing. 

Personally  I  cannot  see  any  advantage  in  the  silver  phosphate  paper  over  any  of 
the  ordinary  silver  papers  on  the  market.  It  does  not  compare  with  carbon,  gum- 
bichromate  or  platinum.    The  glossy  surface  is  objectionable. 

Another  matter — I  have  been  asked  to  say  something  about  saturated  solutions. 
Some  of  our  members  try  to  make  saturated  solutions  of  a  crystalline  salt  by  simply 
placing  the  crystals  in  a  bottle  and  adding  cold  water.  They  use  it,  thinking  they 
have  a  saturated  solution,  but  they  have  not !  Crystals  should  be  first  ground ;  then 
dissolved  warm.  We  may  thus  obtain  a  super-saturated  solution.  When  it  cools 
the  excess  will  crystallize  out — sometimes.  There  will  still  be  more  in  solution  than 
if  it  had  been  dissolved  cold.  Sometimes  the  excess  will  not  crystallize  out  when 
cold  until  another  crystal  has  been  added  to  start  it. 

The  Rev.  Frank  S.  Dobbins  read  an  interesting  paper  upon  "Telephotography," 
and  exhibited  the  apparatus  and  a  striking  series  of  slides  illustrating  the  possibilities 
of  the  process.     (See  page  300.) 
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Regarding  the  Salon  the  committee  says:  All  the  preliminary  arrangements  for 
the  Philadelphia  Photographic  Salon,  October  21  to  November  18,  1900,  have  been 
completed,  and  the  success  or  failure  of  the  exhibition  now  rests  with  the  pictorial 
photographers  of  the  country.  The  great  stimulus  given  to  serious  work  in  America 
by  the  previous  Salons,  and  by  that  held  in  Qiicago  in  April,  and  the  assured  interest 
and  co-operation  of  the  leading  photographers  of  the  country,  give  the  management 
every  reason  to  hope  for  such  a  success  for  the  coming  Salon  as  will  again  show  dis> 
tinct  signs  of  progress. 

The  jury  of  selection  consists  of  Mr.  Alfred  Stieglitz,  of  New  York;  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Kasebier,  of  New  York;  Mr.  Clarence  H.  White,  of  Newark,  O. ;  Mr. 
Frank  Eugene,  of  New  York,  and  Miss  Eva  Lawrence  Watson,  of  Philadelphia. 

Application  blanks  and  full  information  will  be  furnished  an  application  to  the 
salon  committee. 


Recent  Patents  and  Trade  Marks. 


The  following  digest  of  patents  is  furnished  by  Dtvis  ft  Davis,  patent  solicitors  (successor* 
to  Alexander  Davis),  Washington,  D.  C,  from  whom  copies  of  patents  may  be  had. 

John  J.  Frawley,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  assignor  to  Siegmund  Lubin,  same  place. 

Projection  Apparatus.    No.  645,949. 
The  film  carrying  the  series  of  pictures  is  moved  vertically  past  the  lens.    The 
lens  is  vertically  adjustable,  and  carries  at  a  suitable  distance  in  the  rear  thereof  a 
plate  formed  with  an  opening  in  axial  line  with  the  lens  and  through  which  the 
pictures  are  projected. 

James  A.  Haxvby,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Photographic-print  Fabric.    No.  645,952. 

A  photographic-print  fabric  composed  of  a  woven  fabric  of  fine  and  uniform  tex> 

ture,  having  one  surface  or  side  thereof  coated  with  a  pliable  waterproof  material  or 

composition,  and  the  opposite  or  reverse  surface  sensitized  with  a  photographic 

solution. 

John  £.  Quatsoe  and  Walter  Brier,  Janesville,  Wis. 

Portable  Dark  Room.    No.  646,585. 

This  device  comprises  a  vertically  telescoping  case,  the  interior  section  of  which 

is  provided  with  flexible  sleeves  through  which  the  arms  of  the  operator  are  passed. 

The  sides  of  this  interior  section  are  provided  with  the  usual  colored  glass,  and 

within  it  are  arranged  suitable  trays  and  plate  holders. 

A.  H.  Spurr,  Creston,  la. 
Flash  Lamp.    No.  647,041. 
The  flash  apparatus  and  the  shutter  operating  mechanism  are  connected  to  the 
same  bulb,  whereby  the  action  which  opens  the  shutter  operates  the  flash  apparatus. 

W.  I.  Evans,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Washing  Tray.  No.  647,388. 
These  trays  are  adapted  to  be  used  in  series,  one  above  the  other,  and  are  con- 
structed so  that  the  one  below  is  the  support  for  the  one  next  above.    The  water 
from  the  upper  one  overflows  into  the  one  next  below. 
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J.  E.  Thornton  and  C.  E.  S.  Rothwell,  Manchester,  Eng. 
Positive  Photographic  Film.    No.  647,540. 
Comprises  a  paper  support  or  backing  rendered  opaque,  and  a  waterproof  isolating 
material,  and  a  layer  of  gelatine-bromide  emulsion  coated  thereon. 

M.  T.  Stone,  Mobile,  Ala. 
Panoramic  Camera.    No.  647,890. 
Comprises  a  camera  body,  a  lens,  and  a  film-holder  which  is  adapted  to  be  flexed, 
its  end  portions  being  adjustable  toward  or  from  the  lens  by  suitable  devices. 

A.  W.  McCuRDY,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Apparatus  for  Developing  Photographic  Films.    No.  647,900. 

The  apparatus  comprises  a  box  closed  against  actinic  rays,  and  containing  an 

open  flexible  apron,  whose  ends  are  secured  to  shafts  which  may  be  rotated  from 

without  the  box.    The  film  spool  may  be  rotatively  mounted  in  the  box  and  one  end 

of  the  film  secured  to  the  apron,  and  the  apron  then  wound  from  one  shaft  to  the 

other. 

A.  W.  McCuRDY,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Films.    No.  647,901. 
To  the  ends  of  the  sensitized  portion  are  secured  light-excluding  or  enveloping 
end  portions  of  white  material,  said  end  portions  being  attached  by  a  material  in- 
soluble in  the  baths  in  which  the  film  is  to  be  treated. 

August  Schwarz,  Frankfort,  Germany. 
Printing  Apparatus.    No.  648,307. 
The  device  is  designed  for  printing  with  artificial  light,  and  comprises  a  shell 
made  up  of  telescoping  sections,  a  source  of  light  in  each  section  so  arranged  to  give 
uniformity  in  lighting  in  all  adjustments  of  the  shell. 

F.  E.  Ives,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Camera  for  Composite  Color  Photography.  No.  648,748. 
A  screen  is  located  within  the  focal  plane  and  presents  alternate  opaque  and  trans- 
parent portions.  An  objective  lens  and  a  diaphragm  structure,  having  three  color 
screens  and  three  apertures,  one  for  each  color  screen,  each  aperture  occupying  a 
relation  to  the  optical  axis  different  from  that  of  the  others,  are  employed,  together 
with  means  for  varying  the  area  of  one  or  more  apertures. 

W.  C.  Fisher  and  F.  C.  Shade,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Photographic  Plate  Lifter.    No.  649,723. 
A  looped  wire  handle  is  provided  with  a  pair  of  depending  rigid  legs,  having  re- 
cesses in  their  ends  to  receive  the  edges  of  the  plate.    A  third  leg  is  slidably  mounted 
on  the  handle,  and  is  provided  with  similar  recesses  in  its  lower  end  to  receive  the 
opposite  edge  of  the  plate. 

Charles  F.  Jenkins,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Photographic  Printing  Apparatus.    No.  649,730. 

Means  are  provided  for  synchronously  and  continuously  advancing  a  sensitized 

strip  and  a  superposed  negative  strip  to  a  source  of  light  and  admitting  light  to  a 

transverse  band  of  the  strip.    This  band  of  light  may  be  varied  in  width,  and  after 

exposure,  the  strips  are  given  divergent  paths. 

T.  J.  Demorest,  Garfield,  Wash. 
Focusing  Hood.    No.  650,308. 
A  bellows  holder  is  movably  attached  to  the  camera  box  at  the  rear  of  the  ground 
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glass,  and  a  suitably  shaped  flexible  eye  piece  is  attached  to  the  rear  small  end  of  the 

bellows. 

John  A.  Ricketts,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

Printing  Frame.    No.  651,056. 

The  frame  is  formed  in  two  parts,  hinged  together,  the  glass  cover  being  carried  by 

one  part  and  the  removable  back  by  the  other  part,  and  is  adapted  for  use  in  printing 

from  strips  of  films. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 


Correspondents  are  requested  to  notice  that  communications  intended  for  the  editors  should  be 
addressed  to  Dr.  John  NicoU  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y.,  during  July  and  August,  Point  O'  Woods. 
Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

A.  J.  Eeed. — No,  the  supplementary  lenses  referred  to  merely  lengthen  the  focus 
and  require  the  draw  of  the  camera  to  be  correspondingly  increased.  Only  a  prop- 
erly arranged  telephoto  lens  will  give  the  desired  increase  of  image  without  a  length- 
ening of  the  camera.  (2)  The  bichromate  lantern  is  quite  safe  for  all  ordinary  plates 
or  films,  but  for  ortho.  plates  greater  care  must  be  taken ;  that  is,  they  must  be  kept 
covered  during  the  whole  time  of  development,  and  examined  only  for  a  moment 
toward  the  end.  (3)  The  hydrometer  is  an  unsatisfactory  method  of  ascertaining 
the  strength  of  various  solutions,  as  the  densities  are  variable,  and  they  vary  also 
with  the  temperature.  We  have  not  such  a  table  as  you  suggest,  but  a  few  experi- 
ments will  enable  you  to  construct  one  for  yourself.  A  far  better  way  is  to  trust  to 
the  scales,  and  in  making  up  a  10  per  cent,  solution  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  add  a 
cypher  to  the  number  of  grains  of  material  to  be  dissolved,  mark  a  bottle  to  that 
height,  put  the  material  into  it,  and  fill  up  with  water  to  the  mark.  We  never  em- 
ployed a  hydrometer  except  in  the  long,  long  ago,  when  we  wanted  to  make  sure  that 
our  whisky  merchant  was  dealing  justly. 

Allen  Brooks. — You  are  right  in  supposing  that,  cateris  paribus,  the  exposure  at 
f/l6  with  all  lenses,  and  always  with  the  same  lens  will  be  the  same,  but  you  forget 
that  when  you  are  copying  an  object  to  its  natural  size  the  stop  is  no  longer  f/i6  but 
has  become  f/32,  and  consequently  will  require  just  four  times  as  long. 

C.  F.  Murray. — We  cannot  in  this  column  spare  room  for  all  the  information  you 
need.  You  should  send  fifty  cents  to  Tennant  &  Ward,  289  Fourth  avenue.  New 
York,  for  "Ferric  and  Heliographic  Processes,"  noticed  in  Our  Table,  this  number. 
It  contains  full  information  anent  the  kalitype,  including  a  printing  out  formtila, 
formulae  for  sizing,  and  indeed  everything  you  want  to  know.  If  you  cannot  procure 
A  copy  we  shall  willingly  lend  you  ours  if  you  send  the  necessary  stamps  (five  cents) 
for  postage.  Please  notice  that  our  address  from  now  until  September  15  will  be 
Point  o'  Woods,  N.  Y. 

D.  Hamilton. — ^We  have  not  sufficient  faith  in  our  ability  as  a  critic  to  defend  our 
criticisms.  We  give  them  only  for  what  they  may  be  considered  worth,  and  as  we 
suppose  our  readers  send  prints  with  a  view  to  their  improvement  we  are  more  anx- 
ious to  point  out  what  we  consider  faults  than  to  give  the  indiscriminate  praise  that 
you  seem  to  want.    Read  carefully  our  "Open  Letter"  in  our  April  number. 

R.  L.  Woodward,  M.  D. — If  a  constant  you  are  not  a  careful  reader,  or  you  would 
not  ask  such  a  question.    For  your  7x5  plate  the  6  inch  lens,  even  although  it  be 
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"one  of  the  best  anastigmats  ever  made/'  as  you  say,  will  give  a  perspective  that 
appears  wrong  because  it  will  bring  your  view  point  too  near,  so  that  even  a  single 
lens  of  say,  10  or  12  inches,  and  costing  under  $5,  will  answer  your  purpose  very 
much  better.  Under  the  circumstances  we  would  recommend  one  of  the  rectilinear 
class,  not  less  than  10,  and  better  still,  12  inches. 

Clara  L.  Foster — Please  notice  that  communications  for  the  editors  should  be 
sent,  not  to  the  publishing  office,  but  to  Dr.  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y.,  and  also  see 
answer  to  C.  F.  Murray.  Those  who  developed  the  film  no  doubt  did  the  best  they 
could  with  it,  as  it  is  very  much  under  exposed.  You  must  have  misunderstood 
the  dealer;  such  a  subject  required,  even  with  the  largest  stop,  at  least  two  or  three 
seconds.  Sensitol  will  answer  your  purpose  admirably;  the  "combination  box"  sent 
out  by  the  Haller-Kemper  Co.  contains  everything  necessary  for  its  successful  work- 
ing, and  its  "Tolidol  Talks"  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 

S.  E.  A. — The  lenses  to  which  you  allude  are  merely  positive  and  negative 
singles,  that,  by  adding  to  the  ordinary  lens,  shorten  or  lengthen  its  focus  in  the 
old  way,  that  has  not  been  new  since  lenses  were  invented,  and  are  at  best  but  make- 
shifts. 

C.  A.  Smith. — We  have  requested  the  publisher  to  send  you  "The  Right  Road 
to  Photography."  You  cannot  have  read  the  notice  at  the  head  of  "Our  Portfolio," 
else  you  would  not  have  sent  a  bundle  of  prints.  We  selected  one  for  notice, 
which  appeared  in  the  June  number.  Pin  holes  are  generally  caused  by  dust,  and  are 
easily  prevented  by  dusting  the  plates  before  putting  them  into  the  holders. 

C.  E.  Parker. — See  answer  to  L.  Your  camera  has  too  short  a  draw  for  the 
best  results;  that  is,  for  a  lens  that  will  give  a  perspective  that  shall  seem  correct. 
The  camera  is  merely  a  question  of  taste  or  convenience,  its  essentials  being  a  focal 
capacity  of  at  least  twelve  inches,  and  its  being  light  tight.  A  rectilinear  lens  would 
answer  your  purpose  admirably,  but  it  must  not  be  shorter  than  nine  or  ten  inches. 

H.  S.  Lawrence. — We  cannot  in  this  page  recommend  any  particular  lens,  but 
may  say  that  for  general  photography  any  one  of  those  named  is  just  as  good  as 
another.  Far  more  important  than  any  difference  in  quality  is  the  focal  length, 
where  pictorial  work  is  concerned;  and  that  should  never  be  less  than  once  and  a 
half  the  length  of  the  longest  way  of  the  plate. 

L. — We  cannot  in  this  column  recommend  any  particular  camera  or  lens,  but 
may  say  that  for  your  purpose,  or  rather  all  your  purposes,  nothing  is  better  than  a 
rectilinear,  and  for  an  8^  x  63^  plate  its  focus  should  not  be  shorter  than  12,  and 
better  still,  14  inches.  An  excellent  cleaner  for  dishes,  trays,  etc.,  is  a  saturated 
solution  of  potassium  bichromate,  to  each  pint  of  which  has  been  added  one  ounce 
of  sulphuric  acid. 

Elsie  Aich. — There  would  not  be  room  in  half  a  dozen  pages  of  this  magazine 
to  tell  you  how  a  picture,  sharp  all  over,  is  not  artistic;  you  should  study  some 
work  on  art,  and  you  will  see  for  yourself.  Prints  for  criticism  may  be  sent  at  any 
time,  and  they  will  be  noticed  in  their  turn.  Just  when  that  will  be  depends  on 
circumstances. 

E.  B.  Gregg.— Enlarging  is  too  big  a  subject  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  column. 
Sec  the  series  of  articles  on  the  subject  that  began  in  our  April  number,  or  get 
"Enlargements,  and  How  to  Make  Them,"  by  G.  W.  Wheeler.  We  may  say,  how- 
ever, that  negatives  from  which  enlargements  are  to  be  made  should  not  be  larger 
than,  on  the  base  line,  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  focus  of  the  l^ns  with  which 
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they  were  taken.    Suppose  the  lens  you  mention  has  an  equivalent  focus  of  6  inches, 
it  will  not  give  a  seemingly  correct  perspective  on  a  plate  larger  than  4x3. 

E.  C.  Perkins. — "Our  Portfolio"  can  be  of  use  only  to  readers  of  the  magazine, 
but  they  need  not  be  subscribers  direct  to  the  publishers,  as  those  who  get  it  through 
stock  houses  or  news  agents  are  entitled  to  send  prints  for  criticism. 

F.  G.  S. — Weak  solutions  of  hydrogen  peroxide  and  of  chlorinated  lime  have  been 
used  as  hypo  eliminators,  but  for  various  reasons  their  use  is  a  mistake.  The  best 
eliminator  is  pure  water,  six  or  eight  changes  being  sufficient  for  either  prints  or 
negatives.  Starch  iodide  is  a  sufficiently  delicate  test.  A  few  drops  of  the  last 
washing  water  dropped  into  a  test  tube  containing  a  little  of  the  blue  solution  will 
decolor  it  if  it  contains  a  trace  of  hsrpo. 

S.  A.  Dyar. — We  have  a  letter  for  you,  please  send  a  stamped  and  addressed 
envelope. 

Edward  Williams,  Baltimore. — Send  a  stamped  and  addressed  envelope  for  a 
letter  that  we  mailed  you  on  June  22,  and  which  has  been  returned,  marked  "Un- 
known, more  than  one  of  the  same  name  in  the  City  Directory." 

Theodore  C.  Walker. — There  is  no  platinum  toning  solution  that  will  keep  as 
does  the  combined  gold  bath,  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  making  up  just  as  much  as 
is  wanted  to  tone  any  number  of  prints.  Any  of  the  aromatic  developers  reduced 
with  three  or  four  times  the  normal  quantity  of  water  will  develop  partially  printed 
gelatine  paper.    Try  adding  more  bromide  to  your  metol  formula. 

Elsie  Rich. — The  question  of  apparently  correct  perspective  applies  equally  to 
all  kinds  of  lenses,  to  the  anastigmats  as  well  as  to  others.  See  reply  to  Alice  M.,  in 
our  May  number. 

C.  W.  Corbin. — The  cheaper  lens  you  mention  is  quite  good  enough  for  all 
pictorial  purposes,  if  only  it  is  of  long  enough  focus,  which,  when  bought  already 
fitted  into  the  camera,  it  rarely  is.  For  the  5  x  7  plate  it  should  not  be  shorter  than 
1054  inches.  The  back  or  front  will  do,  although  either  will  be  longer  than  is  ad- 
visable, and  will  be  slow,  as  they  must  be  stopped  down  to  at  most  f/i6.  You 
had  very  much  better  get  a  double  lens  of  sufficient  focal  length. 

H.  McBean  Johnston. — We  have  a  communication  for  you;  please  send  a 
stamped  and  addressed  envelope.  Your  letters,  sent  by  mistake  to  the  publishers, 
were  forwarded  to  us,  but  they  were  dated  only  from  Sarnia,  without  mention  of  a 
State.  We  wrote  you,  and  on  chance,  sent  it  to  North  Dakota,  from  which  it  has 
been  returned  marked  "unclaimed."  Please  notice  that  everything  intended  for  the 
editors  should  be  sent  direct  to  Dr.  Nicol,  at  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y. 

F.  Musselman. — The  deep  shadows  on  the  backgrounds  of  your  flashlight 
prints  are  caused  by  concentration  of  the  light,  and  may  be  prevented  by  its  diffu- 
sion through  some  translucent  medium,  or,  better  still,  by  the  emplojrment  of  a 
secondary  but  weaker  light  on  the  opposite  side.    . 

H.  McBean  Johnston. — Attend  to  the  notice  at  the  head  of  this  column,  and 
send  up  your  address.  We  tried  to  find  you  by  sending  to  Sarnia,  North  Dakota, 
but  the  letter  was  returned,  marked  "not  claimed." 

W.  H.  Phillips. — By  "weak  in  reducer"  we  mean  less,  say  a  half  of  the  pyro 
or  whatever  may  be  the  so-called  developer,  leaving  the  other  ingredients  in  the 
normal  proportion.  The  good  old  rule,  "expose  for  the  shadows  and  the  lights  will 
take  care  of  themselves,"  will  secure  true  values,  provided  the  solution  is  weak 
enough  not  to  produce  opacity  in  the  lights  before  the  detail  in  the  shadow^s  is  out. 
It  all  depends  on  sufficient  exposure. 
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PHOTO-PAPER 

SBIT  BV  MAH,  POSTAOE  PAIS. 


PMkkgeoI 

JlMt.$nmltt. 

PBCklKOoC 

P"=k^' 

3jii3>4,  20c. 
4x5,         25c. 

ISc. 
I5c. 
25c. 
25c. 

30c. 
30c. 
50c 
«c. 

Package  o( 

P.c^ 

5s7,           30c. 
8x10,        60c. 

35c. 
80c 

35c 
7Sc. 

PUtes,  cird-stock,cbemicilii  developers, 
toners  aiul  fixers,  printing  frames,  etc,  it 
lowest  prices.  We  pay  freigbt  or  express 
charges  to  any  point  on  orders  of  $S.OO  or 
over  when  cash  is  sent  with  order.  Send 
3c.  stamp  for  price  list. 

R.  H.  lUtHIN, 
Kiui  a  rBon-jumuL  w  inii  nscumoi. 

191  BMtfy,  NEW  YORK, 


Seed's  Prepared  Developers. 

PowderBd.  p«r  Box  of  id  powden,     -     X  eti. 

Non-Halation  Dbl.  Coattd  Platos, 

Par  LandcoEW,  loterior  and  Skfllgbt. 

Tho  How  Q.  B.  P.  R.  TransParonejr 
Platas. 

For  Contact.    SiitTonc*  bjr  DavalopBMOt. 

Tke  Horn  Opal  Qrmind  Plaits. 
Send  for  "HuiKal"  and  Price  Hit. 


^ICONOSCOPE 

A  PERFECT  FINDER 

FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  CAMERAS 

Compact, 

Elegant, 

Convenleot. 


Shows  Views  More 

Brill! antl]',  Accurately, 
Naturally,  Plainly, 

Than  any  other 


Finder. 


There  is  No 


Inversion,  Reversion, 
Reflection,  Distortion, 
or  Indistinctnesa. 


Sclentiric  In 
Construction. 

Accurately  Made. 


Send  tor  Descrlptloi 


Bausch  &  LoMB  Optical  CO., 


528  N.  St.  Paul  St., 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


'  ADVBRTISBMBNTS. 


SALE    AND    BXCHANOB. 


[This  department  is  for  the  benefit  of  Sub- 
scribers who  have  photoqrraphic  material,  ap- 
paratus or  books  which  thev  wish  to  ezchanipe, 
and  snch  wants  will  be  inserted  free  of  charge 
one  time.  Por  each  additional  insertion  we  will 
charge  one  dollar  per  month.  Dealers  advertis- 
ing in  these  columns  will  be  charged  double  our 
ordinary  advertising  rates.] 

Wanted. — A  5x7  King  Poco  Folding 
Camera.  R.  Stephenson,  Bridgeport, 
Ala. 

Wanted, — Bargains  at  any  time,  for 
cash.  6>^xS>^  Graphic  or  No.  6  Premo 
Camera  for  sale ;  new  Goerz  No.  4  lens 
and  B.  &  L.  shutter.  C.  A.  Bailey, 
Cromwell,  Conn. 

Wanted, — A  good  second-hand  5x7 
long  focus  camera,  also  portrait  lens  for 
a  4x5.    F.  Musselman,  Middletown,  Pa. 

Wanted, — Magic  lantern.  Give  price 
and  full  description.  Address,  J.  G. 
Stoerr.  3135  Portland  avenue,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

For  Sale  or  Exchange  for  a  12  or 
14-inch  focus  anastigmat  lens,  a  fine 
electric  phonograph  outfit,  for  private  use 
or  public  entertainment;  worth  $150 ;  will 
sell  cheap.  If  interested  write  to  H.  S. 
Lawrence,  No.  78  Greenmount  Avenue, 
Springfield,  O. 

For  Sate,  A  bargain.  One  mahog- 
any camera,  41^x6^,  D..S.  back,  R.  &  P. 
focus,  sliding  front,  with  spring  actuated 


ground  glass.  Three  holders  for  same,, 
adapted  for  3^x4)1^  plates.  One  Voigt- 
lander  portrait  lens  (quarter  plate),  with 
R.  &  P.  and  Waterhouse  diaphragms. 
One  9-inch  single  view  lens.  One  carry- 
ing case,  velvet  lined,  canvas  covered, 
with  brass  trimmings.  Camera  with 
single  lens  cost  $16;  portrait  lens  cost 
$42. 50.  Will  sell  for  $16  complete.  C.  A. 
Richardson,. Lebanon,  N.  H. 

For  Sale,  —  An  Anthony  Compact 
Camera,  5x7,  with  &ix  plate  holders  and 
tripod.  Bauch  &  Lomb  Zeiss  anastigmat 
lens.  Series  III.,  No.  5,  8}i-in.  tocus^ 
fitted  with  B.  &  L.  diaphragm  shutter. 
Single  achromatic  landscape  lens,  12-in. 
focus,  with  Gundloch  diaphragm  shut- 
ter; carrying  case  with  separate  spaces 
for  camera,  holders,  lens  and  tripod  ; 
has  been  used  but  little  and  everything 
is  in  absolutely  perfect  condition  ;  orig- 
inal price.  $125;  will  sell  for  $70  cash. 
Address,  L.  G.  Bakins,  Pueblo,  Colo. 

For  Sale. — One  Greenpoint  Optical 
Co.*s  8x10  Camera.  Double  rubber  bel- 
lows, extension  for  longer  focus  lens, 
five  Zephyr  double  plateholders,  ten 
inside  kits,  canvas  carrying  case,  tripod, 
single  achromatic  lens,  covering  8x10 
plate  fully  with  brilliant  effects.  Onlv 
$25  for  the  outfit.  One  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.'s  3>^x3>^  Plate  Camera,  $3.  A.  M. 
Grerry,  Lisbon  Falls,  Me. 
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An  essay  on  the  scientific  development  of  dry  plates,  films,  papers,  etc,  with  chap- 
ters on  5EN3IT0L,  TONPIXOL,  TONPLATINOL  and  other  photo-chemical 
materials  and  processes.    Sent  free  upon  receipt  of  2  cent  stamp. 

Sole  Agent,  for  the  New  CLAW    PLATE    HANDLE. 

An  ingenious  appliance  that  enables  the  user  to  develop,  fix,  wash  and  dry  his 
plates  without  wetting  his  fingers.    Send  for  price  list. 

HALLER-KEMPER  CO.. 

Specialists  in  PHOTOGRAPHIC  STAPLES  AND  NOVELTIES, 
CHICAOO,  35-37  Randolph  3treet«  NEW  YORK,  150  Rfth  Avenue. 

OUR   NBIRT    BRAND  ^^^ 

....The  SUN  Dry   Plate 

:pABt  I    Clean  !   Cloar !    Uniform  and   Brilliant  ! 

S6ND    FOR    PRICE    UST    AND    SAMPLfiS. 

JAMESTOWN  DRY  PLATE  WORKS,  JAMESTOWN,  NEW  YORK. 

BRANCH    OFFICES  : 

New  York,  No.  17  Warren  Street.  Atlanta,  Ga.,  No.  a8^  Whitehall  Street. 

Chicago,  Room  m8,*No.  sq  Dearborn  Street.  Toronto,  Ont,  Nos.  X7B-X80  Victoria  Street. 

^xico,  San  Luis  Potosi  Opt.  Co.,  San  Luis  Potosi. 


Bjr  Virtrinia  M.  PnEl, 

"MOTHER   AND   CHILD." 
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Exposure. 

'THE  most  difficult  problem  in  connec- 
'  tion  with  the  teaching  of  photogra- 
phy is  how  best  to  impress  on  the  minds 
of  the  students  some  of  what  seems  to  the 
teacher  the  most  obvious  facts;  and  the 
one  thing  that  the  teacher  learns  before 
all  others  is,  that  the  simpler  and  the 
more  obvious  any  particular  operation 
incident  to  the  production  of  a  picture  by 
photography,  the  more  fully  it  has  to  be 
explained,  and  the  more  frequently  the 
explanation  has  to  be  repeated. 

Nothing  connected  with  photography 
is  clearer  than   the   fact  that  the  light 
transmitted  by  the  lens  to  the  sensitive 
By  F,  c.  Baker.        surfacc  of  the  plate  or  film  is  cumulative 
in  its  action,  and  that  a  certain  quantity  or  time  of  exposure  is  re- 
quired  to  overcome  the  inertia  of  that   sensitive   surface   before  it  can 
begin  to  produce  the  change  which  we  call  the  "latent  image."     Equally 
clear  is  the  fact  that  the  light,  or  time  of  exposure  that  is  sufficient  to  im- 
press on  the  film  the  better  lighted  objects  in,  say,  a  landscape,  is  not 
nearly  sufficient  to  give  any  account  of  those  in  the  shade ;  hence  the  old 
advice,  more  needful  now  than  ever,  to  "expose  for  the  shadows  and  let 
the  lights  take  care  of  themselves," 

An  examination  of  our  volumes  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  and 
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especially  of  the  pages  devoted  to  "Our  PortfoJ^io,"  will  show  that,  in 
spite  of  continual  warning  against  it,  under  exposure  has  been  so  on  the 
increase  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  least  75  per  cent,  of  all  the  negatives 
now  made  are  from  that  cause  alone  not  worth  printing  from. 

In  the  landscape  as,  seen  from  our  window  while  we  write,  the  beauti- 
ful verdure  clad  dunes  of  Point  o'  Woods,  there  are  at  least  the  usually 
but  roughly  quoted  five  degrees  of  gradation,  light,  half-liglit,  middle 
tint,  iialf-dark,  and  dark.  The  only  dark — and  it  is  only  apparently  so — 
is  an  open  door  leading  into  a  latticed  corridor,  but  as  it  needs  no  light 
our  gradations  are  reduced  to  four.  Then  the  only  lights  are  the  walls 
of  a  white  painted  cottage,  and  the  white  dresses  of  a  number  of  figures 
moving  along  the  walks,  which  may  be  efficiently  photographed  by  the 
shortest  exposure.  This  leaves  practically  three  degrees  of  gradation, 
half-light,  middle  tint,  and  half  dark;  but  on  the  securing  by  a  suitable 
exposure  of  all  that  they  imply  depends  the  getting  of  that  most  important 
of  all  features  in  pictorial  photography,  true  values. 


Exposure.  343, 

The  action  of  the  developer  is  progressive ;  that  is,  after  the  first  trace 
of  reduced  silver  is  produced  on  any  part  of  the  film  reduction  continues, 
building,  as  it  were,  on  that  as  a  foundation;  and  if  the  action  is  allowed 
to  continue  the  building  will  go  on  till  that  portion  of  the  negative  be- 
comes quite  opaque,  giving  on  the  corresponding  part  of  the  print  an 
absolute  white  or  highest  of  high  light. 

From  this  it  will  be  evident  that  where  the  exposure  has  not  been  suf- 
ficient to  impress  the  thousand  and  one  shades  of  gradation  included  un- 
der half-dark,  and  reflected  from  the  shady  sides  of  the  verdure  already 
mentioned,  the  scrub  oaks,  junipers,  sassafras,  etc.,  and  the  dunes  them- 
selves, the  photographer,  knowing  that  they  should  be  there,  will  continue 
the  developing  action — force  development  as  it  is  called — till  middle  tint 
and  half-light  are  as  opaque  as  the  light.  But  as  the  exposure  was  not 
sufficient  to  impress  the  half-dark  they  will  remain  as  dark  as  the  "open 
door,"  and  as  middle  tint  and  half-lights  haVe  become  as  opaque  as  the 
"light,"  the  negative  can  only  give  a  print  in  black  and  white,  "soot  and 
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whitewash,"  the  characteristic  of  at  least  75  per  cent,  of  all  the  photo- 
graphs that  are  made  at  the  present  time. 

Readers  who  have  carefully  followed  us  so  far  will  understand  the 
value  of  the  old  but  sadly  forgotten  adage,  "expose  for  the  shadows  and 
the  lights  will  take  care  of  themselves."  In  other  words,  expose  long 
enough  to  impress  the  least  lighted  parts  of  the  subject,  and  if  they  have 
learned  how  properly  to  develop,  their  detail  will  be  sufficiently  out  before 
anything  but  the  higher  lights  have  become  opaque,  and  such  negatives 
will  give  prints  with  as  many  degrees  of  gradation  as  the  printing  paper 
can  reproduce. 


Pittsburg  Salon. 

'f7[7E  are  indebted  to  the  directors  of  the  late  Pittsburg  Salon  for  the 
loan  of  the  blocks,  and  to  the  authors  for  permission  to  use  them, 
that  have  given  us  an  opportunity  of  showing  our  readers  something  of 
the  nature  of  the  work  that  gained  a  place  on  its  walls. 

Without  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  those  here  shown  are  the  best  that 
appeared  in  the  Salon,  we  may  safely  assert  that  they  are  sufficient  to 
redeem  photography  from  the  charge  of  being  merely  a  method  of  record- 
ing facts.  From  the  days  of  Hill  and  Adamson,  in  Edinburgh,  up  'till 
quite  recent  times,  there  have  always  been  a  believing,  faithful  few,  who 
showed  by  their  work  that  photography  was  capable  of  recording  im- 
pressions as  well  as  facts,  and  of  being  stamped  with  their  individuality, 
and  the  little  leaven,  so  persistently  kept,  has  in  recent  times  so  leavened 
the  mass  that  there  are  few  indeed  who  are  not  aiming  at  pictures  rather 
than  mere  photographs. 

The  space  at  our  disposal  will  not  permit  of  a  notice  of  each  particular 
picture,  but  few  can  look  at  our  frontispiece,  "Mother  and  Child,"  by  Miss 
Prall;  the  "Lady  with  Muff,"  by  Miss  Weil,  or  "Don't  You  See  It?"  by 
Alfred  Holden,  without  realizing  something  of  the  future  that  awaits 
photography. 

In  all  progressive  movements  there  have  always  been  some  who  went 
over  the  score,  and  the  passing  of  photography  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher  phase  has  been  no  exception,  some,  indeed  many,  of  its  supposed- 
to-be  highest  pictorial  efforts  having  well  earned  the  name  freaks,  very 
aptly  given.  But  the  authors  of  such,  in  many  cases  at  least,  are  already 
seeing  the  error  of  their  ways,  and  without  any  claim  to  prophetic  vision, 
we  may  safely  say  that  within  the  next  decade  the  true  position  of  pho- 
tography will  be  universally  recognized. 


"LADV  WITH  MUFF." 
BY 
MATHILDE  WEIL, 


B^ 
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Marine 
Photography. 

BY  JAMES  THOMPSON. 

JY  the  time  this  reaches 
the  eyes  of  the  read- 
ers of  The  American 
Amateur  Photographer 
many  of  them  will  be  en- 
joying their  holidays  by 
the  side  of  old  ocean,  and 
doubtless  adding  to  the 
many  thousands  of  mote 
or  less  worthless  marine 
views  that  seem  to  have 
for  all  classes  of  photog- 
raphers an  irresistible 
charm. 

The     desire     to     have 
something  to  say  on  this 
arose  from  seeing  an  ex- 
No  s,„.  By  ;.  Dwisht  Palmer.     pressioH  in  an  article  on  it 
,,           „  in     one     of     the     many 

SPUING.  ...  ,         , 

photographic  journals  I 
found  lying  on  a  table  in  the  stock  house  which  I  occasionally  visit,  as  it 
struck  me  as  being  the  worst  possible  piece  of  advice  that  I  had  for  some 
time  come  across.  It  was  "carry  the  development  far  enough  to  get  good 
whites." 

Now  marine  photography  has  been  with  me  a  hobby  for  years,  not  only 
to  the  extent  of  trying  my  best  at  it  whenever  I  could  find  the  oppor- 
tunity, but  also  in  collecting  examples  of  the  work  of  the  men  most  famous 
in  that  line,  and  in  looking  over  that  collection,  amounting  to  several  hun- 
dreds, the  "whites"  are  few  and  far  between.  I  have  also,  since  seeing 
the  sentence,  spent  several  hours  in  localities  where  such  work  is  most 
conveniently  and  successfully  done,  without  seeing  anything  whiter  than 
spray,  which  forms  but  a  small  part  of  any  picture  and  is  never  really  so 
white  as  it  is  made  on  a  print  by  parts  of  a  negative  that  are  really  opaque, 
or  the  sails  of  a  yacht  which  are  more  properly  rendered  as  light  grays. 

In  marine,  as  in  landscape  photography,  there  should  be  but  little  of 
either  end  of  the  scale,  neither  blacks  nor  whites;  but  the  more  of  all  the 
other  tones  the  better. 
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Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  about  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  light  at  the  seashore,  the  intensity  of  the  reflection  from  the  water,  etc., 
a  careful  examination  will  show  that,  contrary  to  the  general  belief,  prob- 
ably 50  per  cent,  of  the  exposures  are  too  short,  either  from  the  employ- 
ment of  a  too  small  stop,  or  a  too  rapid  shutter.  Wet  sand  from  a  reced- 
ing tide,  even  when  it  is  yellow,  is  often  represented  as  dark  as  newly 
ploughed  ground,  and  the  hollow  of  the  ripple  going  from  the  sun  is 
darker  still,  although  its  crest  is  purely  white.  This  latter  effect  is  most 
perceptible  in  the  charming,  or  what  should  be  charming,  effects  resulting 
from  the  photographing  of  a  passing  yacht  between  the  camera  and  the 
low-down  sun,  or  a  brilliantly  lighted  sky  line,  when  the  long  rippling 
shadows  tell  so  well.  But,  alas!  how  seldom  are  those  that  should  be 
beautifully  transparent  shadows  anything  but  dead  blacks? 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  a  full  exposure  is  as  necessary  for  a 
marine  as  for  a  landscape,  although  cseteris  paribus,  the  former  will  be  less 
than  the  latter.  My  ex- 
perience leads  me  to  rec- 
ommend a  lens  of  espe- 
cially long  focus,  not  less 
than  twice  the  length  of 
the  base  line  of  the  pict- 
ure, a  stop  not  smaller 
than  f/i6,  unless  where 
unusual  depth  is  desired. 
and  a  fairly  fast,  but  not 
by  any  means  the  fastest. 
plate.  The  speed  of  the 
shutter  is  of  as  much  im- 
portance here  as  in  mov- 
ing objects  on  land;  ii^ 
should  not  be  too  rapid 
if  motion  is  to  be  sug- 
gested. It  is  true  that  to 
a  certain  extent  at  least, 
motion  may  be  suggested 
by  composition,  or  the 
arrangement  of  the  sur- 
roundings; but  with  an 
exposure  short  enough  to 

produce    a    wheel,    the         ^■''-  »«■  ^' '   "■  ^'^"'"' 

spokes    of    which    may  "a  stuov  in  nature's  garden." 
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be  counted,  or  spray  in  which  the  falling  drops  are  distinguish- 
able, the  one  seems  at  rest  and  the  other  as  if  frozen.  A  suitable 
speed  will  be  found  to  be  from  the  i-2Sth  to  i-50th  of  a  second, 
the  slower  more  frequently  than  the  faster,  especially  with  orthochromatic 
plates  and  pale  color  screen,  both  of  which  should  always  be  employed 
when  the  crowning  glory  of  a  seascape  is  included,  a  fine  cloudy  sky.  In- 
deed, I  would  almost  go  as  far  as  to  say  that  a  seascape  without  a  suitable 
sky  should  never  be  printed.  When  clouds  are  there  it  is  easy  to  secure 
them,  and  negatives  that  have  been  taken  when  they  were  not,  should 
always  have  them  printed  in.  It  is  true  that  it  is  said  that  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  a  sheet  of  water  that  has  been  photographed  with  clouds 
overhead,  and  one  where  there  were  not ;  but  by  modern  printing  methods 
it  is  easy  to  make  and  show  cloud  shadows  or  reflections. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  best,  or  even  very  good  marine 
pictures,  in  this  latitude  at  least,  cannot  be  made  by  exposures  in  the  middle 
of  the  day.  The  more  nearly  the  sun  approaches  the  vertical  the  fewer  and 
shorter  the  shadows,  upon  which  so  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  picture  de- 
pends.   The  morning  and  the  evening,  or  as  near  to  one  or  other,  are  better. 

So  much  has  been  elsewhere  said  about  development  that  it  seems  hard- 
ly necessary  to  say  anything  here,  and  yet  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
by  the  way  in  which  that  operation  is  conducted  much  may  be  done  to  make 
or  mar  a  seascape.  Softeness  rather  than  hard  contrast  should  be  the  aim, 
and  a  solution  that  will  give  the  necessary  detail  before  filling  up  the  more 
delicate  half-lights,  should  be  employed.  1  do  not  know  that  ortol  or  tolidol 
are  more  suitable  than  any  of  the  other  reducers,  but  they  have  always 
given  me  satisfactory  results,  especially  when  the  reducer  is  kept  down  to 
little  more  than  half  the  usual  strength.  My  developing  material  is  kept 
in  lo  per  cent,  solutions,  so  that  I  can  readily  make  such  modifications  as 
may  seem  necessary,  but  the  following  is  about  wlmt  I  generally  employ : 

Ortol  or  tolidol 2  grains. 

Potassium    metabisulphite i       " 

Sodium    carbonate lo      " 

Sodium   sulphite lo      " 

Water    i  ounce. 

This  generally  brings  out  just  the  kind  of  negative  that  I  desire;  but 
should  it  seem  to  need  strengthening  in  the  lights  or  greater  contrast  it  is 
transferred  to  a  solution  of  the  same  kind,  but  that  has  been  used  before, 
to  each  ounce  of  which  is  added  another  two  grains  of  the  reducer  and  one 
grain  of  potassium  bromide,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  is  just  as  I  want  it. 

Referring  to  the  lo  per  cent,  solutions,  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  the 
ortol  solution  includes  5  per  cent,  of  potassium  metabisulphite.  and  that  it 
seems  to  keep  indefinitely. 


'•  DON'T  VOU  SEE  IT?    READ  IT  AGAIN, 
3  HOLDEN. 
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CopyciRhted,  iSin. 


Hints  for  Gum  Bichromate  Workers. 

BY  HENRY   WENZEL,  JR. 

I T  is  with  reference  to  the  pigments  and  papers  employed  in  the  working 
of  jthe  bichromated  gum  process  that  I  wish  to  throw  out  a  few  hints 
in  thisjarticle.  Merely  as  a  matter  of  economy  dry  pigments  are  ofttimes 
choseniin  preference  to  moist  water  color  paints  in  tubes.  It  may  be  that 
some  nave  experienced  disappointment  in  failing  to-seciire  in  tube  paints 
the  variety  of  colors  readily  obtainable  in  the  powder  formi  Others  per- 
haps have  found  variety  enough  in  the  tube  paints,  but  at  a  variety  of 
prices  that  precliided  the  purchase  of  the  particular  pigments  desired. 
Again,  some  may  have  been  deterred  from  the  use  of  tube  paints,  suppos- 
ing that  on  account  of  dry  paints  having  been  especially  recommended  be- 
cause of  the  possibihty  of  readily  weighing  them  out  in  exact  quantities, 
tube  paints  were  not  recommended  for  an  obvious  reason. 

To  begin  with  the  last  objection  to  the  use  of  tube  paints  first,  the  ap- 
parently obvious  reason  why  they  are  not  recommended  in  this  instance, 
i.  e.,  that  they  cannot  readily  be  weighed  out  into  exact  quantities.     By 
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laying  a  piece  of  glass  on  the  scale,  squeezing  out  the  pigment  on  the  edge 
or  on  the  corner  of  the  piece  of  glass,  exact  quantities  may  be  weighed  out 
by  simply  making  allowance  for  the  weight  of  the  glass.  This  is  so  obvi- 
ous that  the  only  excuse  I  have  to  offer  for  stating  anything  so  patent  is 
that  those  about  to  use  pigments  for  the  first  time  may  be  led  to  think 
otherwise,  as  we  have  seen.  If  instead  of  using  a  piece  of  glass,  as  here 
recommended,  a  one  ounce  graduate  is  put  upon  the  scale  and  the  pig- 
ments are  squeezed  from  the  tubes  into  the  graduate,  the  gum  and  bi- 
chromate solutions  may  be  added  and  well  stirred,  after  which  the  coating 
mixture  is  ready  for  use.    This  is  a  very  convenient  procedure. 

Tube  paints  are  not  as  economical  as  dry  paints !  Admitted,  but — they 
are  cleaner  and  handier.  If  moist  paints  could  be  purchased  in  as  great  a 
variety  as  dry  paints  at  a  uniform  price  of  ten  cents  per  tube,  and  if  one 
tube  would  answer  for  three  coatings — each  coating  all  an  experienced 
worker  would  think  of  coating  at  one  time — which  would  outweigh  the 
other,  the  matter  of  having  a  number  of  packages  of  powder  of  all  colors 
lying  about  or  packed  away  in  a  large  box,  cheap  but  mussy,  or  having  a 
full  line  of  tubes  if  need  be,  the  whole  being  contained  in  a  box  as  small  as 
a  one  ounce  pyro  tin,  ready-ground,  instantly  soluble,  and  cleanly  in  use? 

Seing  an  advertisement  of  A.  W.  Faber's  offering  "sixty-two  ordinary 
colors"  at  ten  cents  per  tube,  I  sent  for  a  number  of  tubes  and  tried  them. 
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Finding  them  to  work  to  my  entire  satisfaction  I  do  what  I  wish  some  one 
else  had  done  for  me — if  indeed  it  were  possible  hitherto — L  e.,  make 
known  the  fact  that  such  a  variety  of  colors  may  be  purchased,  where  and 
at  what  price.  The  only  drawback  in  doing  this  is  the  fear  of  being 
thought  to  recommend  the  colors  with  a  view  to  advertising  them  gratis. 
I  have  no  such  object  in  view,  but  simply  because  I  cannot  be  definite,  and 
so  helpful  to  the  worker,  and  at  the  same  time  be  indefinite,  I  must  make 
known  the  maker  and  his  wares. 

For  a  trial  coating,  take  of 

Lampblack    20      grs. 

or 

Red    chalk 40      grs. 

Gum  arable,  80  grs.  dissolved  in  water ^  oz. 

Ten  per  cent,  solution  potassium  bichromate J^  oz. 

Mix  and  squeeze  through  fine  muslin. 

As  to  paper :  "Any  old  paper  will  do,"  but  not  so  well  as  some  papers 
to  be  obtained  of  Keuffel  &  Esser,  E.  G.  Soltmann,  or  the  Whiting  Paper 
Company.  I  shall  not  attempt  a  list  of  suitable  papers.  Call  on  either 
of  these  houses  and  make  your  selections  from  their  sample  books,  or, 
better  still,  from  their  stock  of  rolls  or  sheets  of  various  sizes.  Perhaps  a 
sample  book  may  be  had  on  request,  if  not,  it  would  pay  to  purchase  the 
sample  book  issued  by  either  of  the  two  firms  first  mentioned.  I  presume 
a  letter  addressed  to  A.  W.  Faber,  Keuffel  &  Esser,  Soltmann  or  Whiting, 
would  reach  them  if  simply  addressed  to  either  firm  at  New  York  City. 


-♦^^♦- 


Words  From  the  Watch  Tower. 

BY  WATCHMAN. 

THE  tailors  have  been  at  it  again.  Last  year,  after  the  opening  of  the 
*  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy,  their  organ,  The  Tailor  and  Cut- 
ter, came  down  on  some  of  the  artists  for  having  placed  a  button  on  the 
wrong  side ;  and  now  the  same  organ  declares  that  the  tailors  have  a  de- 
cided grievance,  and  are  grossly  libeled  by  the  "smudges"  that  are  made 
to  do  duty  for  garments  by  the  artists.  Things  will  never  be  right  until, 
as  I  suggested  last  year,  artists  are  made  to  pass  an  examination  as  to 
their  knowledge  of  the  sartorial  art. 

*  •  * 

Barb-Wire  Troubles. — Men  and  women,  especially  women,  who 
have  encountered  the  troubles  of  that  friend  of  the  tailors,  barb-wire 
fences,  will  thank  me  for  giving  them,  from  The  Camera,  a  hint  of  how  to 
avoid  them.  It  is  to  carry  as  a  part  of  your  outfit  in  the  field,  an  S  hook 
of  3-16  iron  wire  about  two  inches  in  length,  and  "when  you  come  to  one 


"STUDY  IN  SEPIA." 
BY 
A.  G.  FRENCH. 
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of  those  temper  testers  hook  the  middle  wire  to  the  bottom  one  and  pass 
through."    Thanks,  Camera,  I  shall  not  forget  you. 


The  following  abstract  from  a  notice  in  The  Amateur  Photog- 
rapher, by  F.  Holland  Day,  of  Emerson's  "One  Man"  exhibition, 
at  present  in  the  galleries  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  should 
be  "food  for  thought"  to  those  who  regard  printing  as  merely  a 
mechanical  operation,  or  who,  for  that  purpose,  hand  their  negatives 
over  to  others.  Referring  to  the  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of 
the  prints  were  photogravures,  he  says:  "It  is  quite  impossible  to 
feel  the  same  enthusiasm  for  a  production  removed,  even  but  once,  from 
the  master's  hand,  which  one  bearing  all  the  evidence  of  his  personality 
would  certainly  inspire.  This  is  the  point  which,  perhaps,  appealed  to  me 
the  most  strongly  among  the  'regrets'  as  I  walked  around  the  Royal  So- 
ciety rooms,  for  it  is  said  very  clearly  that  Dr.  Emerson  does  not  ac- 
knowledge the  unique  value  of  a  photographic  print — ^the  value  imparted 
to  it  by  the  mere  contact  with  a  master  hand  during  the  process  of  its  evo- 
lution from  a  piece  of  sensitized  paper — and  thereby  hangs  a  whole  phil- 
osophy ;  one  which  may  be  amply  tested  by  permitting  a  half  dozen  men 
of  ability  to  make  prints  from  the  same  negative ;  and  if  the  results  of  each 
are  not  shown  to  the  others  until  all  are  completed,  I  will  venture  to  say  the 
six  performances  will  be  as  different  in  interpretation  as  any  six  views  of 
the  Apocalypse." 


Writing  of  the  same  Exhibition,  in  the  same  journal,  F.  M.  Sutcliffe 
says :  "When,  after  spending  an  hour  in  front  of  the  pictures  listening  to 
what  they  had  to  say  to  him,  he  sat  down,  he  came  to  the  sorrowful  con- 
clusion that  when  Dr.  Emerson  said  in  his  renunciation  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  make  poetry  with  a  camera  he  was  right;  had  anyone  come 
into  the  exhibition  room  at  that  moment — the  room  was  empty  but  for 
himself  and  the  pictures  all  that  long  and  lonely  hour — ^he  would  have 
said  to  him :  'Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  photographer,  who  has  come 
a  long  way  to  get  a  little  consolation  from  this  exhibition  of  the  high 
priest  of  his  craft,  for  he  has  got  none.  The  pictures  around  him  are 
for  the  most  part  dumb,  or  if  they  speak  at  all,  speak  in  a  sorrowful  voice ; 
they  tell  him  plainly  that  if  these  works  are  the  best  which  his  art  can 
bring  forth,  that  this  craft  of  his  is  unable  to  sing  sweet  songs,  or  repeat 
for  the  delight  of  others  that  poetry  which  the  world  is  full  of,  which 
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artists  and  musicians  feel  it  their  duty  to  put  into  material  form,  whether 
that  form  takes  the  shape  of  an  organ  score  or  a  bit  of  painted  wall  or 
ceiling,  or  what  not/  Then  he  tried  to  imagine  what  the  effect  of  these 
photographs  would  be  on  one  who,  being  born  blind,  could  see  them  if  his 
eyes  were  opened  in  this  room  for  the  first  time.  Would  these  pictures 
make  him  long  to  get  out  into  the  glorious  country,  which  he  had  never 
seen  but  had  heard  so  much  of?  Would  he  want  to  see  with  his  newly- 
acquired  sight  the  sky  and  the  trees,  the  flowers  and  the  streams  ?  Would 
he  sing  with  joy  at  the  sight  of  all  this  new  beauty?  Hardly,  for  there  is 
such  a  melancholy  vein  in  all  these  pictures  that  he  would  most  likely  shut 
his  eyes  again,  and  draw  on  his  imagination  rather  than  on  photographs 
for  his  ideas  of  the  country  and  every  beautiful  thing  in  it. 

"So  depressing  do  these  photographs  appear  that  it  would  almost  seem 
as  if  Dr.  Emerson  preferred  ugliness  and  awkwardness  to  beauty  and 
grace ;  to  be  sure,  one  does  not  expect  the  latter  in  pictures  of  men,  but  in 
those  prints  which  show  the  female  form  one  looks  in  vain  for  any  at- 
tempt at  making  the  best  of  things,  or  any  evidence  of  that  power  of  de- 
sign which  we  should  expect  from  so  great  an  artist.  Take,  for  instance, 
No.  37,  'A  Spring  Idyl,'  a  girl  peeling  potatoes  in  an  orchard ;  the  figure 
of  the  girl  is  turned  towards  the  camera,  and  a  tub  or  pan  at  her  side. 
Not  one  lover  of  beauty  in  a  thousand  would  have  stopped  to  look  at  this 
girl  had  he  seen  her  like  this  as  he  went  along,  not  one  in  ten  thousand 
would  have  fallen  on  his  knees  to  worship  this  goddess,  for  there  is  noth- 
ing lovely  about  her.  In  his  book  on  'Naturalistic  Photography'  Dr. 
Emerson  insists  on  the  necessity  of  choosing  the  model  with  great  care. 
If  this  is  the  finest  specimen  of  a  potato- peeler  in  the  Fen  countries  few 
will  wish  to  plant  their  tripods  there." 


Railroad  managers  on  this  side  are  sometimes  said  to  give  but  high- 
handed justice  to  their  passengers,  but  they  cannot  hold  the  candle  to  their 
Scottish  brethren  in  some  respects. 

To  recoup  themselves  for  the  late  increase  in  the  cost  of  coal,  they, 
among  other  measures,  rearranged  the  classification  of  "passengers'  lug- 
gage," saying  what  did,  and  especially  what  did  not,  come  under  that  defi- 
nition ;  and  among  things  that  did  not,  they  included  hand  cameras.  The 
result  was,  that  in  one  case  at  least,  while  the  personal  fare  was  only  lo 
cents,  1 6  cents  were  charged  for  the  hand  camera  as  extra,  or  rather  not 
personal — according  to  the  classification  of  the  company — luggage.  But  in 
Scotland  the  government  is  by  the  people,  for  the  people  in  reality,  as  well 
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as  in  name,  and  in  this  case  the  threat  of  an  appeal  to  the  courts  resulted  in 
the  revocation  of  the  order. 


It  is  amusing  to  see  how  often  in  the  Patent  Office,  that  of  Great  Britain 
at  least,  old  things  turn  up  as  new.  The  latest  that  I  have  noticed  is  the 
claim  by  Spurr  and  McQuaid  for  the  employment  of  nitric  oxide  gas 
made  inflammable  by  carbon  bisulphide  as  an  artificial  light  for  pho- 
tography. The  claim  includes  a  glass  containing  jar  and  arrangement  for 
the  simultaneous  ignition  of  the  gas  and  the  opening  of  the  shutter  by 
pressure  on  a  bulb,  but  unless  they  discard  that  part  which  claims  the  gas 
the  patent  can  hardly  be  valid,  as  its  employment  for  that  purpose  may  be 
found  recorded  in  the  journals  of  long,  long  ago. 


A  Note  on  Good  and  Bad  Technique. 

(A  Paper  Read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia, 

by  Edmund  Stirling.) 

IX  a  paper  read  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  society,  in  connection  with  a 
criticism  of  the  annual  members'  exhibition,  Mr.  Abbott  gave  an  ad- 
mirable statement  of  the  thought  which  I  have  made  the  subject  of  this  in- 
formal note.  I  have  nothing  new  to  offer  on  the  subject,  and  only  bring  it 
to  your  attention  in  this  special  way  in  order  to  emphasize  its  importance, 
and  in  the  hope  that  it  may  help  to  a  better  understanding  and  to  a  mutual 
tolerance  of  varying  aims.    Mr.  Abbott  said : 

**I  shall  consider  the  work  shown  rather  from  the  pictorial  than  the 
technical  standpoint.  Don't  understand  me  to  mean  that  technique  is 
unimportant ;  on  the  contrary,  I  consider  it  precisely  as  necessary  to  him 
who  expresses  his  thoughts  through  the  medium  of  camera  and  lens  as  it 
is  to  the  painter.  Mere  technical  excellence,  however,  may  be  very  bad 
technique,  as  when  a  photographer,  attempting  to  make  a  picture  and  not 
a  scientific  record,  portrays  the  blades  of  grass  in  his  foreground  and  the 
distant  hills  with  equal  attention  to  minute  detail.  If  I  deliberately  try  to 
get  'atmosphere*  into  a  landscape  by  under  or  over  development,  or  by  a 
judiciously  applied  kick  to  my  tripod,  my  method  is  good  or  bad  technique 
according  to  the  measure  of  its  success,  In  this  sense — the  ability  to  get 
the  result  you  want  out  of  your  medium — technique  is  of  supreme  impor- 
tance." 

"It  had  been  my  intention  to  obtain  and  submit  to  the  society  definitions 
of  good  and  bad  technique"  from  a  number  of  leading  photographers,  but 
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it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  mere  repetition  could  not  make  it  more  clear 
than  Mr.  Abbott  has  already  made  it ;  that  a  correct  answer  to  such  a  ques- 
tion is  governed  solely  by  the  object  sought  to  be  attained — by  the  point  of 
view  from  which  the  problem  is  approached.  The  technical  requirements 
differ  for  each  class  of  work,  and  it  is  no  more  fair  to  expect  technical 
standards  of  excellence  which  have  been  reached  in  connection  with  scien- 
tific photography  to  apply  to  pictorial  work  than  it  is  to  assume  that  be- 
cause a  particular  sort  of  negative  is  required  for  a  black  and  white  copy, 
therefore  that  sort  of  negative  and  no  other  is  good  for  every  other  sort  of 
photography.  Even  in  technical  work  there  can  be  no  fixed  or  immovable 
standard.  Means  which  are  found  to-day  best  calculated  to  reach  the  de- 
•sired  end  may  to-morrow  give  place  to  others.  A  change  in  printing 
methods  may — in  fact  has — changed  completely  our  ideas  as  to  the  quality 
and  kind  of  negative  best  suited  for  our  purposes. 

These  facts  seem  so  self-evident,  and  are  those  about  which  there  can 
be  so  little  difference  of  opinion,  that  you  will  wonder  why  I  have  taken 
your  time  to  restate  them.    The  bearing  of  the  facts  is  in  their  application. 

In  the  study  of  technical  work  technical  standards  of  criticism  are 
properly  employed,  but  in  considering  photographic  work  which  has  for 
its  object  pictorial  effect  solely,  many  of  us  who  have  worked  almost  alto- 
gether along  scientific  lines  are  led  unconsciously  to  judge  the  new  work 
from  the  same  point  of  view,  losing  sight  altogether  of  the  fact  that  while 
photography  is  still  the  medium,  the  object  sought  to  be  produced  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  photograph,  and  calls  for  a  different  sort  of  apprecia- 
tion. Miss  H.  Guinness,  in  her  book  on  Andrea  del  Sarto  (in  the  Great 
Masters  in  Painting  and  Sculpture  series),  makes  this  pertinent  observa- 
tion: 

"It  is  too  much  the  habit  of  the  spectator  to  place  himself  before  a  work 
of  art  with  the  thought.  This  pleases  me/  or  That  does  not  please  me.' 
In  so  doing  he  covers  himself  with  the  shadow  of  his  own  personality, 
which,  as  a  mountain,  obscures  his  vision.  It  is  far  better  to  put  such  aside, 
and  with  psychic  and  intellectual  effort  seek  to  follow  where  the  artist 
leads." 

Assuming,  then,  as  photographers,  that  this  is  the  attitude  of  mind 
with  which  we  should  approach  the  work,  we  must  try  to  find  out  first 
what  the  photographer  is  trying  to  accomplish,  and  next  what  measure  of 
success  he  has  attained.  We  hear  too  often  the  criticism  of  a  pictorial 
photograph,  that,  w^hile  it  is  beautiful  in  sentiment  and  line,  it  lacks  in 
"technique,"  forgetting  that  the  introduction  of  what  the  critic  means  by 
"technique" — in  most  cases  a  greater  amount  of  detail  and  microscopic 
definition — would  totally  destroy  the  value  of  the  work  as  a  picture.    It  is 
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very  unjust  to  assume  that  the  avoidance  in  a  picture  of  those  characteris- 
tics which  give  excellence  to  a  technical  photograph  means  that  the  pho- 
tographer is  lacking  in  the  complete  control  of  the  medium  which  he  em- 
ploys. The  question  of  the  "chance  picture"  I  do  not  consider  here,  for  I 
am  convinced  that  it  cuts  a  small  figure  in  the  story  of  the  growth  of  pic- 
torial photography.  The  photographers  who  are  to-day  almost  without  a 
single  exception  doing  the  greatest  work  in  the  pictorial  field,  are  those 
who  possess,  among  their  other  qualifications,  the  fullest  knowledge  of 
technical  photography.  In  the  struggle  for  existence  which  they  have  had 
to  wage,  with  photographers  on  one  hand,  with  their  undisguised  intoler- 
ance of  what  they  consider  "bad  technique,"  and  with  the  painters  on  the 
other,  who  refused  to  see  anything  in  a  photograph  but  a  mechanical  pro- 
duction, extreme  statements  have  been  made  which  have  tended  to  pro- 
duce misunderstandings  and  antagonisms.  These  are,  I  hope,  giving 
place  to  a  better  understanding  and  a  more  kindly  spirit  of  toleration  and 
mutual  appreciation.  But  on  this  question  of  technique  there  is  still  a  need 
for  a  better  understanding.  We  still  see  in  announcements  of  photo- 
graphic exhibitions  such  clauses  as  this :  "Technical  work  in  the  produc- 
tion of  these  pictures  will  not  receive  much  consideration."  What  was 
originally  intended  as  a  protest  against  making  the  means  to  an  end  of 
greater  importance  than  the  end  itself,  lingers  here  and  there  as  a  senseless 
cause  of  offense.  It  would  be  as  wise  to  expect  a  painter  to  produce  pict- 
ures without  knowledge  of  color  or  composition,  as  for  a  photographer  to 
produce  results  without  a  knowledge  of  the  medium  he  employs. 

There  is  another  thought  in  connection  with  this  question  to  which  I 
want  to  call  your  attention  very  briefly,  for  it  opens  a  wider  field  than  we 
have  time  to  enter  now.  We  are  told  in  connection  with  the  work  which 
is  being  shown  to-day  in  our  salons,  and  at  our  monthly  exhibits  here, 
that  "it  is  beautiful — if  you  like  that  sort  of  thing — ^but  it  is  not  pho- 
tography." I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  closing  passages  of  an 
admirable  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  Camera  Notes,  by  Robert  Demachy, 
the  distinguished  French  photographer.    He  says : 

"Finally,  we  are  severely  warned  that  a  photograph  ought  to  be  a 
photograph,  and  nothing  else.  Now  this  sounds  very  fine,  and  at  first 
sight  appears  to  be  very  clear.  But  what  is  a  photograph  ?  How  shall  I 
know  a  photograph  from  something  that  is  not  a  photograph  ?  A  simple- 
minded  man  would  answer:  'A  photograph  is  an  image  produced  by 
means  of  a  lens  or  a  pinhole,  and  fixed  on  some  medium  or  other  by  means 
of  a  chemical  reaction  caused  by  light.'  But  this  answer  does  not  explain 
matters  satisfactorily,  for  pictorial  photographs  are  produced  in  this  very 
way,  and  yet  they  are  often  accused  of  not  being  photographs.    Is  a  photo- 
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graph  to  be  recognized  by  its  aspect  only?  Then  which  is  the  photo- 
graphic aspect?  A  print  on  albumen  is  quite  different  from  a  daguerro- 
type,  and  has  nothing  in  common  with  a  platinum  print ;  carbon  does  not 
look  like  gelatino-bromide,  and  chloride  paper  has  a  different  aspect  from 
tintype.  Which  style  are  we  to  adopt  if  we  want  to  glory  in  the  name  of 
photographers  ? 

"All  this  is  very  confusing,  and  yet  it  could  be  made  so  clear.  Why  da 
not  critics  admit  that  a  photograph  can  be  of  any  sort  of  color,  printed  on 
any  sort  of  paper,  developed  by  any  sort  of  means,  sharp  or  fuzzy,  light  or 
dark,  provided  it  is  taken  with  a  camera  and  printed  from  a  negative? 
Then  let  them  divide  photographs  in  two  classes,  the  technical  and  the 
pictorial,  and  judge  the  work  of  a  man  according  to  the  end  which  he  pur- 
sues, not  according  to  fixed  rules  and  standards  that  have  been  invented  in 
other  times  and  for  other  purposes.  If  the  critics  come  across  a  print  of 
a  new  and  disconcerting  aspect,  instead  of  saying  *this  is  not  a  photo- 
graph,' let  them  understand  that  it  is  only  a  photograph  different  from 
other  photographs,  just  as  salted  paper  was  considered  very  different  from 
daguerrotype  in  the  old  times.  And  lastly,  let  them  give  us  good  reasons 
for  their  praise  or  for  their  blame,  reasons  that  may  encourage  us  on  the 
road  We  have  chosen,  or  teach  us  what  we  are  to  avoid  in  the  future." 

In  all  that  I  have  said  I  have  referred  to  technique  merely  as  a  means 
to  an  end,  and  that  end  the  so-called  "new  photography,"  but  I  would  not 
by  any  means  be  understood  to  intend  to  belittle  the  other  branches  of 
photographic  work  which  occupy  so  vital  a  place  in  the  world's  activities, 
and  have  made  possible  some  of  the  most  important  of  the  scientific 
achievements  of  the  century  just  closing.  It  is  to  these,  indeed,  that  we 
owe  the  power  of  expression  which  we  now  enjoy,  and  there  should  be  no 
feeling  of  antagonism  between  earnest  workers  who  happen  to  be  employ- 
ing the  same  medium  with  different  objects  in  view.  The  scientific  appli- 
cations of  photography  are  of  infinitely  greater  importance  in  the  world's 
material  progress  than  are  the  artistic.  What  has  been  done  by  means  of 
camera  and  lens  in  the  vast  realms  of  stellar  space,  in  chemistry,  in  micro- 
scopy, in  surgery,  and  in  the  ever-widening  commercial  applications  of  the 
science,  are  so  well  known  to  us  that  we  cease  to  marvel  at  it.  If  pictorial 
photography  is  seemingly  engrossing  more  than  its  fair  share  of  attention 
in  the  societies  and  in  the  photographic  literature  of  the  day,  it  is  because 
it  presents  a  natural  outlet  for  the  aspirations  of  those  whose  interests  and 
feelings  lead  them  to  the  cultivation  of  the  aesthetic  rather  than  the  scien- 
tific. The  one  furnishes  the  means  for  cultivation  of  the  other,  and  the 
separation  of  the  results  of  our  endeavors  into  scientific  and  pictorial 
classes  does  not  imply  that  one  is  less  important  than  the  other.    Each  is 
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essential  to  the  well-being  and  happiness  of  men,  each  is  important  in  its 
own  field,  and  each  is  in  the  world  to  stay.  How  much  better,  then,  is  it 
for  us  to  frankly  recognize  the  existence  of  these  two  fields  of  action  and 
not  attempt  to  create  antagonism  where  none  should  exist ! 


On  the  Mounting  of  Slides. 

{A  Paper  Read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia, 

by  W.  S,  Vaux,  Jr,) 

I N  each  of  the  business  meetings  of  the  Society  of  Friends  they  have  a 
*  good  old  custom,  which  has  been  handed  down  from  time  immemorial, 
of  three  times  a  year  asking  and  answering  certain  questions  or  queries  on 
the  condition  of  the  society,  the  behavior  of  the  members,  and  the  progress 
or  retrogression  of  the  past  four  months.  The  object  of  these  queries  is  to 
keep  before  the  minds  of  the  members  certain  great  truths  which  regulate 
the  whole  government  of  the  body,  and  without  which  the  organization 
would  sink  to  a  mere  formal  existence. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia could  not  do  better  than  to  adopt  a  somewhat  similar  custom,  and 
formulate  a  set  of  queries  which  the  members  might  consider  from  time 
to  time,  and  that  the  first  one  might  be  framed  something  like  this : 

"Are  all  our  members  careful  to  mount  their  slides  in  a  uniform  man- 
ner, with  name  labels  and  thumb  labels  in  order  for  the  help  of  the  lantern 
operator,  and  where  they  find  slides  lacking  these  to  use  due  expedition  in 
supplying  the  deficiency  ?" 

If  such  a  query  was  put  to  the  members  to-night  there  are  mafiy  who 
would  have  to  admit  they  had  been  very  lax  in  this  respect,  and,  in  fact, 
during  the  last  few  years  hardly  a  lantern  night  has  passed  without  some 
slides  perfectly  innocent  of  labels  being  submitted  for  exhibition. 

Our  English  cousins,  who  generally  do  things  the  hardest  possible 
way,  and  generally  have  a  good  reason  for  doing  it,  have  adopted  the 
square  3/4  ^  3J4  i"-  size  for  slides.  The  saving  in  weight  of  100  of  these, 
as  compared  with  100  American  standard  slides,  is  considerable,  but  after 
admitting  this  there  is  little  to  be  said  in  their  favor.  As  some  of  us  have 
learned  to  our  sorrow,  there  is  but  one  right  way  to  place  a  slide  in  the 
lantern  so  that  the  image  may  appear  in  its  proper  position  on  the  screen. 
Now  with  an  English  slide,  which  is  square,  it  is  possible  to  place  it  upside 
down,  or  on  either  of  its  sides,  or  right  side  up,  and  then  turning  it  about 
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so  that  the  left  side  of  the  picture  appears  on  the  right  to  repeat  the  four 
operations  again,  making  eight  possible  ways  of  inserting  the  slide  in  the 
carrier,  and  but  one  right  way.  With  the  3J4  x  4  in.,  or  American  slide, 
there  are  but  four  possible  ways  of  inserting  in  the  carrier,  three  of  which 
are  wrong  and  one  right.  There  are  thus  seven  possible  wrong  ways  of 
placing  an  English  slide  in  the  carrier ;  there  are  but  three  in  the  American 
slide.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  example  how  easy  it  is  to  run  American 
slides  through  the  lantern  with  a  fair  probability  of  getting  them  right  as 
compared  with  English  slides ;  but  in  addition  to  this  the  greater  margin 
on  the  larger  slides  and  more  ample  labels  makes  it  easier  to  mark  them  in 
some  certain  way  which  may  be  easily  distinguished  by  the  operator  in  a 
dimly  lighted  room. 

At  first  sight  it  would  seem  a  very  simple  matter  to  label  a  slide  for 
easy  identification  and  insertion  in  the  lantern;  but  from  the  number  of 
different  schemes  which  make  their  appearance  in  going  over  a  miscellane- 
ous lot  of  pictures,  one  is  almost  led  to  believe  it  is  a  most  difficult  prob- 
lem. 

The  American  Lantern  Slide  Interchange  soon  after  its  inauguration 
formulated  a  set  of  rules  governing  the  mounting  and  labeling  of  slides 
submitted  by  its  members,  which  I  regret  to  say  have  been  violated  time 
and  time  again  by  some,  while  by  others  they  have  been  observed  princi- 
pally by  their  non-observance. 

Supposing  that  the  slides  for  an  exhibition  have  been  arranged  in  or- 
der, about  the  only  mishap  which  may  occur  is  that  the  pictures  appear  on 
the  screen  upside  down.  The  little  thumb  label,  which  some  considerate 
persons  place  on  the  lower  left-hand  comer  of  each  slide  when  it  is  viewed 
in  its  proper  position,  is  of  great  value,  and  no  one  who  has  not  had  experi- 
ence wjth  these  little  white  circles  has  any  idea  of  the  comfort  and  relief 
they  are  when  placed  on  the  right — that  is,  on  the  lower  left-hand — comer 
of  the  slide.  But  if  blindly  followed  the  thumb  label  is  pretty  sure  to  lead 
into  trouble,  because  there  are  several  schemes  of  applying  it  to  the  slide. 
The  English  are  the  most  fertile  in  these,  and  not  being  satisfied  with  one 
label,  often  insist  on  placing  two,  three,  or  even  four  on  the  cover  glass. 
These  are  worse  than  nothing  at  all,  as  they  are  most  misleading. 

One  of  the  neatest  methods  of  applying  the  thumb  label  is  on  the  mat 
placed  between  the  slide  and  cover  glass.  The  side  of  the  mat  which 
comes  next  to  the  condenser  is  left  white,  and  on  it  may  be  written  the  title 
of  the  slide,  the  author's  name,  or  any  other  data,  while  a  black  dot  on  the 
paper  cover  shows  very  distinctly,  even  in  a  dark  room,  the  proper  position 
of  the  slide  in  the  lantern.  This  method,  if  universally  adopted,  would 
furnish  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  of  slide  marking. 
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Respecting  the  title  label,  which  is  usually  pasted  on  one  end,  but  little 
need  be  said ;  so  long  as  it  is  firmly  attached  to  the  slide  and  legibly  written 
upon  its  duty  is  fulfilled.  Some  people  paste  this  label  on  the  front,  when 
the  slide  is  viewed  in  its  proper  position,  and  some  on  the  back ;  doubtless 
many  paste  it  on  the  first  side  they  pick  up.  Tliis  label  is  mostly  pasted  on 
the  left-hand  end  of  the  back,  opposite  where  you  would  endorse,  your 
name  of  the  slide  were  a  check.  The  English  slides,  which  usually  are 
made  on  much  thicker  glass  than  is  common  in  this  country,  often  have  the 
names  written  in  very  small  letters  on  the  edge.  The  advantage  of  this  is 
that  the  title  may  be  read  while  the  slide  rests  on  end  in  the  box,  but  the 
space  is  so  small  that  at  best  but  a  few  words  can  be  written.  The  title 
label  on  quite  a  number  of  slides  is  placed  on  the  front,  opposite  the  thumb 
label.  This  is  rational,  as  the  name  can  then  be  read  without  turning  the 
slide  over,  and  the  position  corresponds  with  the  title  when  written  on  the 
white  mat. 

But,  after  all,  the  one  great  thing  in  marking  slides  is  to  have  them 
uniform.    Brother  Jennings  may  be  all  right  when  he  sings : 

"To  be  great 
Originate." 

Only  don't  let  us  try  to  originate  new  schemes  for  marking  slides,  nor 
yet  go  so  far  as  did  a  lecturer  in  this  room  not  many  weeks  ago,  who  had 
conscientious  scruples  against  marking  his  slides.  In  this  particular  case 
conservatism  is  much  to  be  desired,  and  uniformity,  even  if  the  methods 
used  are  not  perfection,  the  goal  to  be  striven  for. 
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SQUEEGEED    PRINTS    STICKING. 

I  AM  not  yet  far  enough  advanced  to  prefer  matt  to  glossy  surface 
*  prints,  and  for  small  sizes  at  least  like  the  gloss  got  by  squee- 
geeing on  to  glass.  For  a  long  time,  however,  I  was  troubled  by 
a  considerable  number  sticking  so  fast  as  to  render  removal  im- 
possible, and  had  almost  decided  to  abondon  the  method,  when 
a  friend  suggested  the  lubrication  of  the  plate  with  ordinary  soap  lini- 
ment, the  Linimentum  Saponis  of  the  drug  store,  and  I  have  not  had  a 
print  stick  since.     A  few  drops  poured  on  the  center  of  a  thoroughly 
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clean  plate,  spread  all  over  it  with  a  tuft  of  cotton,  and  well  wiped  off- 
not  polished — with  an  old  silk  handkerchief  kept  for  the  purpose. 

Arthur  L.  Brady. 


PACKING  EXPOSED  PLATES. 

I  have  frequently  seen  a  question  as  to  how  best  to  repack  exposed 
plates,  and  desire  to  give  my  experience  for  the  benefit  of  those  having 
a  doubt  on  the  subject.  Business  recently  took  me  on  a  round  of  the 
West  India  Islands,  including  Bermuda,  St.  Vincent,  St.  Kitts,  Barbadoes, 
Demerara,  etc.,  during  the  course  of  which  I  exposed  over  two  gross  of 
4x5  plates,  and  one  gross  of  films,  mostly  time  exposures.  The  films 
were  packed  face  to  face,  in  packets  of  three  dozen,  tightly  wrapped,  first 
in  soft,  tough  paper,  then  in  paraffin  paper,  and  lastly  in  manila  wrapping 
paper,  but  under  the  latter  they  were  between  two  plates  of  glass  which 
not  only  kept  them  flat,  but  enabled  me  to  wrap  them  much  tighter  than 
without  it.  The  plates  were  packed  face  to  face,  in  packets  of  six,  first 
in  the  soft  paper,  then  in  the  pariffin  paper,  and  lastly  in  the  manila,  and 
returned  to  the  boxes  in  which  they  came;  all  made  as  tight  as  possible 
with  tape. 

The  trip  occupied  four  months,  and  development  has  extended  over  a 
period  nearly  as  long,  and  I  can  safely  say  that  not  one  exposure  has  been 
lost  through  faulty  packing,  nor  has  there  been  on  a  single  plate  or  film  an 
indication  of  weakening  of  the  image  through  lapse  of  time.  I  may  add 
that  I  believe  in  and  always  give  full,  very  full,  exposures,  as  it  is  easier 
to  give  than  to  reduce  contrast ;  and  I  know  from  experience  that  under 
exposures  tend  by  long  keeping  before  development  to  become  as  if  that 
under  exposure  had  been  still  greater. 

William  H.  Hamilton. 


action  of  borotartrate. 

Can  you  tell  me  where  potassium  borotartrate  is  to  be  found?  A 
friend  in  London  sent  me  a  small  quantity  three  weeks  ago,  and  I  find  it 
a  friend  indeed.  Everyone  knows  that  even  with  correct  exposure  true 
gradation  cannot  be  developed  by  the  ordinary  means.  Subjects  natural- 
ly great  in  contrast  always  come  out  greater  still,  and  the  tendency  for 
most  of  the  higher  tones  to  run  to  high  lights  is  hard  to  overcome.  Even 
reducing  by  ammonium  persulphate  does  not  always  prove  a  remedy. 

From  the  few  experiments  I  have  been  able  to  make  with  the  small 
quantity  of  the  borotartrate  sent  me,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  the  best 
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method  of  controlling  the  lights  that  has  as  yet  been  introduced.  Used, 
as  recommended  by  Rawkins — 2$  minims  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  to 
each  ounce  of  developer — it  "acts  like  a  charm."  I  used  it  with  tolidol 
and  ortol,  and  it  acted  the  same  with  each,  making  none  but  the  very 
highest  lights  opaque. 

Frank  Brady. 
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BY  J.   B.  JOHNSTON. 

A  MONG  a  very  considerable  section  of  photographic  workers  there 
^^  exists  an  idea  that  the  making  of  a  lantern  slide  is  one  of  the  easiest 
of  photographic  manipulations.  Of  a  certain  kind  of  slide  this  may  be 
true,  yet  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  fact  that  the  production  of  a  slide  technically 
excellent,  and  at  the  same  time  possessing  artistic  merit  of  a  high  order, 
is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter.  An  examination  of  any  fairly  large 
collection  of  lantern  slides  will  at  once  show  that  only  a  small  proportion 
can  claim  the  possession  of  real  pictorial  excellence.  This  may  be  due, 
to  some  extent,  to  the  fact  that  many  workers  of  great  ability  seldom 
attempt  to  produce  their  pictures  on  any  medium  other  than  paper; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  workers  who  are  capable  of  producing 
the  highest  class  of  work  on  paper  fail  altogether  to  do  their  pictures 
justice  when  they  attempt  to  show  them  through  the  medium  of  the 
lantern  slide. 

Now,  why  should  this  be?  In  the  first  place  it  must  be  admitted 
that  very  little  encouragement  is  given  by  the  general  public  to  the 
worker  who  strives  to  give  his  slides  something  like  real  pictorial  quality. 
There  seems  to  be  an  impression  abroad  that  unless  a  lantern  slide  is 
very  brilliant — ^black  and  white,  in  fact — it  is  of  inferior  quality.  It  is 
a  little  difficult  to  say  why  this  feeling  should  exist;  probably  its  origin 
may  be  traced  back  to  the  days  when  the  oil  lamp  was  so  very  much 
used,  and  the  necessity  existed  for  a  very  clear  slide. 

On  account  of  the  weak  light  a  slide  of  great  brilliancy  was  required, 
and,  although  methods  of  illumination  have  changed  the  quality  of  the 
lantern  slide  has  not  altered  correspondingly;  people  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  extremely  brilliant,  not  to  say  harsh,  effects  so  often  seen 
on  the  screen,  and  anything  different  is  not  appreciated  as  it  probably 
deserves  to  be.  The  natural  result,  then,  is  that  the  majority  of  workers 
aim  at  the  production  of  that  which  will  please,  hence  so  many  slides  of 
the  clear  glass  and  shadows  order.    Everyone  who  has  attended  a  lantern 
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show  will  have  noticed  how  a  slide  of  excellent  quality,  but,  perhaps, 
portraying  some  subject  which  presents  no  very  strong  effect  of  light  and 
shade,  may  be  received  almost  with  silence,  while  another  of  the  black- 
and-white  order,  perhaps  showing  a  waterfall  as  a  streak  of  pure  white, 
and  trees  as  having  received  a  shower  of  snow,  may  be  loudly  applauded. 

But  lack  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  public  is  not  the  only  reason 
for  the  want  of  artistic  excellence  so  often  observed  in  slides.  It  may  be 
that  many  workers,  having  been  so  long  accustomed  to  the  ordinary  run 
of  slides,  conclude  that  as  a  means  of  real  picture-making  this  is  an  un- 
satisfactory method,  and  never  give  the  lantern  slide  a  trial ;  or,  possibly, 
they  consider  that  a  lantern  slide  is  a  very  small  affair  into  which  to  put 
their  best  efforts,  and  accordingly  the  picture  does  not  receive  the  atten- 
tion it  deserves,  and  would  get,  were  paper  the  medium  employed.  This 
last  reason  is  very  likely  to  be  a  common  one.  We  must  allow  that 
there  is  very  little  to  show  for  our  work,  so  far  as  bulk  is  concerned, 
in  a  lantern  slide,  yet  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  picture 
is  to  be  viewed  on  a  very  much  larger  scale  than  anyone  would  ever 
dream  of  showing  work  on  paper.  The  inevitable  disappointment  conies 
as  soon  as  the  picture  is  projected  on  the  screen,  and  then  the  process  is 
sure  to  be  blamed.  The  prevalence  of  so  much  indifferent  work  has 
brought  about  the  idea,  among  some  workers,  that  the  lantern  slide  is 
not  a  suitable  means  for  pictorial  representation;  that  the  capabilities  of 
the  process  are  quite  inadequate  for  the  requirements  of  the  pictorial 
photographer.  It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  such  an  impression  should 
get  about,  because,  if  we  look  carefully  into  the  matter,  we  find  that  the 
lantern  slide  seems  peculiarly  fitted  for  pictorial  work. 

We  sometimes  hear  the  question  asked  in  all  seriousness,  "Should  a 
lantern  slide  have  any  clear  glass  about  it?"  Such  a  question  is,  of 
course,  absurd ;  we  might  as  well  ask  if  a  picture  on  paper  should  show 
any  white  lights.  The  slide  must  be  treated  as  a  picture,  and,  if  the 
subject  represented  demands  clear  glass,  then  clear  glass  there  should 
be;  while,  if  the  subject  be  one  in  which  brilliant  high  lights  would  be 
objectionable,  then  a  lower-toned  picture  should  be  aimed  at. 

The  lantern  slide  seems  peculiarly  fitted  for  pictorial  work  by  reason 
of  the  long  range  of  gradations  we  can  get  with  it.  One  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  the  landscape  photographer  has  to  encounter  lies  in  the  diffi- 
culty of  rendering  on  paper  the  extreme  brilliancy  in  sunshine  we  see  in 
nature.  This  sparkle  can  in  some  measure  be  rendered  by  means  of  the 
lantern  slide  without  loss  of  transparency  in  the  shadows  of  the  picture, 
an  effect  we  are  so  apt  to  produce  on  paper  when  striving  after  great 
brilliancy. 
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For  pictorial  purposes  it  is  sometimes  of  advantage  to  raise  or  lower 
the  key  in  which  a  picture  may  be  rendered  in  the  negative.  This  is 
often  done  in  enlarging,  and  it  is  quite  possible  to  adopt  the  plan  in 
producing  a  lantern  slide. 

In  lowering  the  key  of  a  picture  over-exposure  must  necessarily  be 
resorted  to;  but  over-exposure  need  not  mean  flatness.  Some  of  the 
very  best  slides  are  secured  by  means  of  a  generous  exposure,  followed 
by  slight  over-development,  and  a  subsequent  short  immersion  in  the 
ferricyanide  reducer.  By  this  means  only  the  highest  lights  of  the 
picture  are  cleared,  the  rest  being  left  beautifully  subdued. 

Some  one  may  say  "that  is  all  very  well  when  we  wish  to  lower  the 
general  tone  of  a  picture ;  but,  if  it  is  desired  to  raise  the  key,  to  get,  say, 
a  strong  slide  from  a  rather  over-exposed  negative,  then  a  lot  of  high 
lights  of  about  equal  value  will  be  produced,  and  we  cannot  sun  down 
where  we  would  like,  as  in  the  case  of  a  paper  print."  The  same  objection 
would  be  raised  in  every  case  where  undesirable  high  lights  presented 
themselves;  but,  if  the  following  plan  be  adopted,  even  this  difficulty 
may  be  overcome.  There  is  nothing  new  about  the  method;  the  last 
time  the  writer  heard  the  plan  advocated  was  by  the  president  of  the 
Edinburgh  Photographic  Society : 

Let  us  suppose  we  have  a  slide,  which,  in  the  matter  of  technique,  is 
satisfactory,  but  which  requires  one  or  two  obtrusive  high  lights  toned 
down.  The  slide  must  be  placed  film  to  film  with  an  unexposed  lantern 
plate  and  an  exposure  of  a  few  seconds,  only  sufJSciently  long  to  affect 
the  high  lights,  made  on  the  plate  through  the  slide.  The  plate  must 
now  be  developed,  and  the  result  will  be  a  negative  image.  This  negative 
image  is  prepared  with  a  view  to  being  placed  in  contact  with  the  slide, 
acting  as  a  cover  glass,  when  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  negative  image 
will  coincide  with  the  high  lights  of  the  slide,  and  in  this  way  lower  their 
brilliancy.  It  will  not  be  desirable,  however,  to  have  all  the  lights  toned 
down,  and,  in  order  to  prevent  this  happening,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
remove  the  negative  image  from  the  parts  which  are  to  be  left  clear. 
This  is  easily  done  with  the  ordinary  reducer  of  ferricyanide  and  hypo. 
The  negative  image  must,  of  course,  be  very  weak — ^more  or  less  so 
according  to  the  amount  of  toning  down  required — ^and  it  is  very  neces- 
sary to  see  that  the  cover  glass  carrying  this  image  is  in  perfect  register 
with  the  slide. 

This  method  is  a  great  power  in  the  hands  of  lantern-slide  makers ;  it 
means,  perhaps,  some  little  trouble,  but  the  result  is  ample  recompense, 
the  difJSculty  of  subduing  objectionable  high  lights  being  one  of  the 
greatest  hindrances  to  pictorial  lantern-slide  making.    As  a  rule,  lantern 
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slides  are  made  too  hurriedly.  It  would  be  a  far  better  plan  to  spend  a 
long  time  and  a  lot  of  trouble  over  the  making  of  one  really  fine  slide,  a 
slide,  which,  when  finished,  would  probably  be  a  picture  of  first-class 
merit,  and  would  give  its  producer  pleasure  whenever  projected  on  the 
-screen — British  Journal  of  Photography. 


The  Preparation  of  Platinum  Paper. 

BY  W.  S.  DAVENPORT. 

n^  HE  organic  salts  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  are  reduced  by  light  to  protox- 
*  ide  salts.  If  paper  be  coated  with  a  solution  of  such  a  salt,  and  ex- 
posed under  a  negative,  a  faint  positive  is  obtained  which  can  be  turned 
into  a  serviceable  print  by  treating  it  with  a  substance  that  will  react  with 
the  reduced  iron  salt  to  form  an  insoluble  colored  deposit,  and  will  not  re- 
act with  the  unchanged  ferric  salt.  Three  such  substances  in  common  use 
are  red  prussiate  of  potash,  a  solution  of  silver,  and  one  of  platinum, 
which  form,  with  the  reduced  iron  salt,  TurnbuU's  blue,  metallic  silver, 
and  metallic  platinum,  the  resulting  prints  being  known  as  the  blue  print, 
the  kallitype,  and  the  platinum  print. 

The  iron  salt  used  in  the  platinum  process  is  the  oxalate.  The  ferrous 
oxalate  formed  by  the  action  of  the  light  must  be  brought  into  a  soluble 
condition  before  it  will  reduce  platinum.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  solu- 
ble in  solutions  of  several  of  the  alkaline  salts,  one  of  which,  therefore 
(usually  oxalate  of  potash),  together  with  the  iron  oxalate  and  the  plati- 
num salt,  form  the  three  essential  constituents  in  the  platinum  process. 

There  are  three  methods  of  preparing  the  print.  The  paper  may  be 
coated  with  the  iron  solution,  printed  and  developed  with  a  mixture  of 
platinum  and  oxalate  of  potash ;  it  may  be  coated  with  the  iron  and  plati- 
num, and  developed  with  the  oxalate  of  potash ;  or  it  may  be  coated  with 
all  three,  and  printed  as  a  printing-out  paper.  These  three  methods  do  not 
give  equal  results.  Each  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  and,  on 
the  whole,  it  can  be  said  that  in  the  order  above  given  the  convenience  in 
manipulation  increases  and  the  quality  of  the  print  decreases.  The 
printing-out  paper  is  still  manufactured,  and  on  the  market,  usually  under 
the  name  of  Pizzighelli  paper.  It  gives  good  results  where  soft  prints  are 
desired  from  dense,  contrastful  negatives,  otherwise  it  is  inferior  to  the 
more  popular  paper  with  platinum  and  iron,  which  is  easy  to  manipulate, 
and  which  gives  better  results  in  the  majority  of  cases.  The  paper  con- 
taining iron  only,  to  be  developed  with  platinum  and  oxalate  of  potash,  is 
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no  longer  on  the  market.  It  has  been  pushed  out  by  the  ordinary  paper, 
probably  because  the  developing  was  more  expensive  and  more  difficult, 
and  the  quality  of  the  result  very  much  the  same. 

The  method  in  common  use  by  those  who  prepare  their  own  paper  is 
also  that  with  iron  and  platinum  in  the  paper.  With  this  method  it  is  not 
difficult  to  obtain  satisfactory  results ;  these  results  are,  however,  only  ex- 
ceptionally equal  to  those  obtained  with  ready-made  paper,  or  with  self- 
prepared  paper  with  platinum  in  the  developer.  A  good  platinum  paper 
should,  when  made  for  soft  effects,  give  a  print  that  is  free  from  fog,  with 
pure  whites  and  good  deep  blue-black  tones  in  the  shadows,  and  at  the 
same  time  soft.  When  made  for  brilliant  effects,  the  whites  should  be 
pure,  the  deep  shadows  should  be  intensely  blue-black,  not  easily  solarized, 
and  clear,  and  the  deep  half-tones  should  stand  out  from  the  shadows.  A 
good  ready-made  paper,  such  as  that  of  the  Platinotype  Company,  pos- 
sesses these  qualities  almost  as  far  as  is  possible  with  a  paper  of  a  single 
degree  for  brilliancy.  Self-prepared  paper,  with  platinum  in  the  sensitiz- 
ing solution,  is  uneven  in  its  results.  At  times,  under  conditions  which  it 
is  not  easy  to  control,  it  is  very  satisfactory.  Again,  it  shows  a  tendency 
to  give  hazy,  foggy  prints  when  made  for  soft  effects,  which  can  only  be 
prevented  by  the  addition  of  substances  that  make  the  print  too  brilliant. 
In  the  more  brilliant  paper  the  shadows',  which  examined  alone  appear  to 
have  a  very  satisfactory  deep  blue-black  tone,  grow  faded  and  brown 
when  compared  with  a  print  on  ready-made  paper,  or  on  paper  with  plati- 
num in  the  developer. 

The  latter  method  has  two  disadvantages.  The  platinum  is  deposited 
more  upon  the  surface  of  the  paper,  and  is  consequently  more  apt  to  float 
off  into  the  developing  fluid,  and  the  latter  must  be  very  carefully  and 
evenly  brushed  over  the  print  to  avoid  streaks.  These  are  not  serious 
evils,  as  they  may  be  prevented  with  a  little  care.  In  every  other  respect 
the  method  is  better  than  the  other.  It  requires  less  platinum,  it  offers  a 
wider  range  from  softness  to  brilliancy,  the  print  solarizes  less  readily  and 
is  more  visible,  and  therefore  more  easily  controlled  in  printing,  it  gives 
with  more  certainty  deeper  and  bluer  blacks,  with  more  detail  in  the  shad- 
ows, and  the  prepared  paper  keeps  better,  especially  in  hot  weather. 

The  following  directions  for  the  preparation  of  prints  by  this  method 
are  based  on  those  given  by  von  Hiibl  in  his  book,  "Der  Platindruck,"  with 
a  few  changes  and  additions : 

The  character  of  the  paper  plays  an  important  role  because  the  print 
lies  directly  on  its  surface.  Small  prints  depend  for  their  effect  upon  de- 
tails and  require  smooth  paper.  Large  prints,  especially  when  the  subject 
is  in  part  out  of  focus,  gain  in  artistic  effect  when  made  upon  rougher 
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paper.  For  small  negatives,  up  to  quarter-plate  or  4  x  5,  two  excellent 
papers  are  the  ordinary  Rives  smooth  19  kilo  normal  platinum  paper,  and 
the  fine  grain  pyramidinkorn  paper  made  by  SchaeufFelen,  in  Heilbrunn  iu 
Germany.  The  latter  paper  has  a  file-like  surface,  fine  enough  to  preserve 
the  details,  which  by  preventing  reflection  increases  the  depth  of  tone  in 
the  shadows,  and  which  gives  an  agreeable  effect  otherwise.  This  paper  is 
made  in  at  least  two  thicknesses,  and  with  two  or  more  grains.  The 
heavier  is  excellent  for  making  post  cards,  the  lighter  coarse  grain  is  suit- 
able for  medium-sized  portraits.  For  half-plates  and  larger  sized  two 
good  papers  are  the  21  kilo  rough  and  32  kilo  rough  Rives'  paper. 

These  papers  should  be  first  coated  with  a  thin  gelatine  solution,  pre- 
pared by  heating  2  grammes  of  gelatine  in  250  c.  c.  of  water  until  it  dis- 
solves, adding  J^  to  i  gramme  of  alum,  and  straining  through  a  handker- 
chief. The  paper  should  be  tacked  to  a  clean  surface,  painted  with  the 
warm  solution  and  laid  over  a  chair,  or  hung  up,  to  dry.  The  pyramid- 
inkorn paper  requires  a  more  careful  treatment.  When  the  moisture  be- 
gins to  disappear,  the  excess  of  the  gelatine  solution  should  be  removed 
with  a  sponge  squeezed  as  dry  as  possible,  or  it  should  be  spread  evenly 
over  the  surface  with  a  wide  soft  brush.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  gelatine 
will  settle  in  the  hollows  and  form  tiny  scales.  The  object  of  this  pre- 
liminary sizing  is  to  prevent  the  sensitizing  solution  sinking  into  the  pores 
of  the  paper.  The  paper  takes  a  more  even  coating,  and  the  tone  of  the 
print  is  bettered.  The  papers  above  mentioned  are  well  sized  and  need  only 
a  weak  coating.  More  porous  papers  require  a  more  vigorous  treatment. 
The  sizing  should  be  repeated,  or  the  gelatine  solution  made  stronger,  or 
the  paper  should  be  soaked  in  a  large  dish  of  the  warm  solution.  A  too 
heavy  sizing  causes  the  platinum  to  be  reduced  by  the  iron  after  the  latter 
has  been  dissolved  off  the  paper.  In  the  beginning  it  is  better  to  buy  the 
paper  ready  prepared  with  gelatine.  Hand-made  water-color  paper  is 
sized  with  animal  glue,  which  seriously  hinders  the  reduction  of  platinum. 

The  iron  solution,  which  should  be  prepared  by  artificial  light,  is  made 
by  adding  all  at  once  to  100  c.  c.  of  water,  25  grammes  of  ferric  oxalate 
in  scales,  2  grammes  of  oxalic  acid,  and  i  gramme  of  lead  oxalate.  The 
mixture  should  be  shaken  for  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour,  and  filtered  into  a 
brown  glass  bottle.  The  lead  oxalate  is  not  very  soluble,  and  may  not 
wholly  dissolve.  The  greater  part  should,  however,  and  if  it  does  not  it  is 
because  the  iron  oxalate  contains  sulphate,  in  which  case  the  solution 
should  be  filtered  and  a  second  gramme  of  lead  added.  The  oxalic  acid 
prevents  rusty  brown  tones;  the  lead  oxalate,  according  to  von  Hiibl, 
causes  the  platinum  to  be  more  thoroughly  and  quickly  reduced. 

Two  platinum  solutions  are  required;  a  solution  of  i  gramme   (15 
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grains)  of  chloro-platinite  of  potassium  in  6  c.  c.  of  water,  and  of  i 
gramme  of  sodium  platinic  chloride  in  6  c.  c.  of  water. 

The  addition  of  a  small  amount  of  quicksilver  or  of  platinum  to  the 
iron  solution  is  necessary.  The  latter  is  supposed  to  more  eflfectually  pre- 
vent the  floating  off  of  the  reduced  platinum  in  developing,  and  by  varying 
the  proportion  of  the  two  platinum  salts  the  brilliancy  of  the  paper  is  easily 
and  exactly  controlled.  For  soft  effects,  i  part  of  the  potassium  platinum 
solution  should  be  added  to  10  parts  of  the  iron  solution.  For  extremely 
brilliant  effects,  i  part  of  tlie  sodium  platinum  salt  should  be  substituted 
for  the  other.  Between  these  extremes  all  grades  of  brilliancy  can  be  ob- 
tained by  substituting  for  a  part  of  the  one  an  equal  volume  of  the  other. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  the  correct  proportion  will  lie  between  0.8  parts 
potassium  platinous  chloride  to  0.2  parts  sodium  platinic  chloride  and 
equal  parts  of  each.  The  two  platinum  salts  should  be  added  separately  to 
the  iron ;  mixed  alone,  they  precipitate  potassium  platinic  chloride. 

It  is  advisable  to  prepare  the  paper  on  a  small  scale,  especially  at  first. 
The  iron  solution  is  conveniently  measured  in  a  10  c.  c.  measuring  glass, 
and  the  two  platinum  solutions  by  drops,  with  the  assumption  that  twenty 
drops  make  a  cubic  centimetre.  The  two  proportions  given  above  then  be- 
come, for  instance,  iron  solution,  2j4  c.  c. ;  potassium  platinum  solution,  4 
drops ;  sodium  platinum  solution,  i  drop ;  and  iron  solution,  3  c.  c. ;  and  3 
drops  each  of  the  platinum  solutions. 

The  solution,  poured  into  a  tea  cup,  should  be  painted  evenly  over  the 
paper  with  a  brush,  and  the  paper  allowed  to  dry  at  the  room  temperature 
for  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour.  The  drying  should  then  be  finished 
by  artificial  heat  at  not  too  high  a  temperature.  The  rate  at  which  the 
paper  dries  is  an  important  factor  in  this  method  with  platinum  in  the 
developer.  If  the  paper  remains  moist  for  an  hour  or  two  the  iron  will 
lose  in  sensitiveness,  and  the  resulting  prints  will  have  a  faded  brown  tone. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  paper  be  dried  too  quickly,  the  entire  picture  will 
swim  off  the  surface  of  the  paper  when  the  print  is  developed.  It  has  al- 
ready been  said  that  a  too  heavy  sizing  has  the  same  effect,  and  these  are 
the  two  principal  causes  of  this,  the  most  serious  disadvantage  of  the 
method.  Two  others  are  a  too  concentrated  iron  solution  and  a  too  vigor- 
ous application  of  the  developer.  The  same  volume  of  sensitizing  solution 
will  cover  a  larger  surface  of  smooth  firm  paper  than  of  coarse  porous 
paper.  With  the  latter  more  iron  will  be  reduced  than  can  be  replaced  by 
metallic  platinum,  and  the  latter  will  be  reduced  in  the  developer  and  may 
deposit  on  the  high  lights.  The  iron  solution  should,  therefore,  be  diluted 
for  such  papers,  according  to  von  Hiibl,  with  3  to  6  c.  c.  of  water  for 
every  5  c.  c.  of  sensitizing  solution.    For  the  smooth  Rives  paper  the  solu- 
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tion  need  not  be  diluted.  For  the  other  papers  mentioned  above,  1.5  to  2,5 
c.  c.  of  water  may  be  added.  The  degree  of  dilution  depends  on  the  tem- 
perature and  dryness  of  the  paper,  and  on  the  nature  of  the  preliminary 
sizing,  as  well  as  on  the  paper  itself,  and  it  must  be  determined  by  each  for 
himself.  Excessive  dilution  gives  a  paper  which  solarizes  easily,  and  on 
which  the  print  is  only  faintly  visible  during  the  printing.  It  also  gives 
prints  with  heavy  shadows  without  detail. 

The  developer  consists  of  i  part  of  the  chloro-platinite  of  potassium 
solution  and  10  parts  of  a  solution  of 

Potassium  oxalate 100  grammes, 

Potassium    phosphate 50         " 

Water     1000  c.  c, 

or  of 

Potassium     oxalate 160  grammes, 

Potassium    phosphate 8         " 

Potassium     sulphate i  gramme, 

Water     480  c.  c. 

or  of  any  ordinary  developer  used  with  ready-made  platinum  paper.  With- 
ordinary  platinum  paper  the  developer  may  be  applied  very  carelessly. 
When  platinum  is  added  to  it,  more  care  is  necessary.    One  should  not  use 
a  pig's-bristle  brush,  but  a  soft  flat  camel's-hair  brush,  at  least  i^  inches 
wide  for  small,  and  2  or  2j4  inches  for  larger  prints.    It  should  be  drawn 
lightly  and  steadily  across  the  print  and  dipped  into  the  developer  after 
each  stroke,  to  avoid  streaky  results.  After  the  print  has  been  thus  quickly 
and  evenly  wet,  it  should  be  left  undisturbed  for  a  few  seconds.      One 
should  not  be  disturbed  by  an  apparent  utter  collapse  of  the  picture,  for  a 
presentable  print  may  still  be  obtained.    At  the  same  time  if  the  developing- 
fluid  grows  very  black  with  suspended  platinum  after  two  or  three  prints 
have  been  developed  with  it,  one  should  seek  to  prevent  this  by  reducing- 
the  strength  of  the  gelatine  sizing  solution,  by  diluting  the  sensitizing  so- 
lution, or  by  drying  the  paper  more  slowly.    A  slight  turbidity  does  not 
matter.     Unexposed  prints  improve  slightly  by  being  kept  wet  with  the 
developer  for  five  or  ten  minutes. 

The  prints  should  be  washed  in  two  or  three  changes  of  acidulated 
water,  containing  i  part  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  50  to  80  parts  of  water,, 
and  finally  in  running  water. 

In  place  of  the  sodium  platinic  chloride,  a  second  iron  solution,  con- 
taining 0.5  gramme  of  chlorate  of  potash  in  100  c.  c,  may  be  substituted. 

For  soft  prints  one  then  proceeds  as  before  directed,  and  replaces  with 
successive  parts  of  the  first  iron  solution  for  an  equal  volume  of  the  (so- 
called)  chlorate  iron  solution,  using  in  every  case  one  volume  of  chloro- 
platinite  of  potassium  to  ten  volumes  of  the  mixed  iron  solutions. 
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The  ordinary  platinum  paper  with  platinum  in  the  sensitizing  solution 
may  be  prepared  according  to  the  two  methods  given  above,  by  raising  the 
proportion  of  platinum  solution  to  iron  solution  from  i  to  10  up  to  i  to  i  J4. 
For  soft  effects,  for  instance,  ij4  c.  c.  of  iron  to  i  c.  c.  of  chloro-platinite 
of  potassium  should  be  diluted  as  above  directed  with  water,  and  the  paper 
dried  at  once  by  artificial  heat.  For  increase  in  brilliancy  either  the  iron 
solution  should  be  in  part,  or  in  extreme  cases  entirely  replaced  by  an  equal 
volume  of  the  chlorate  iron  solution,  or  the  potassium  platinum  solution  be 
replaced  in  a  similar  way  by  the  sodium  platinum  solution.  A  soft-work- 
ing paper  can  be  made  to  give  more  contrast  by  over-printing  it  and  de- 
veloping with  the  oxalate-phosphate-sulphate  solution  diluted  with  5  parts 
of  water. — British  Journal  of  Photography. 


Notes. 

Copper  Toning. — Those  who,  while  employing  Ferguson's  formula, 
given  in  a  recent  number  of  the  magazine,  have  found  a  tendency  to  a 
staining  or  lowering  the  tone  of  the  whites,  will,  according  to  Dr.  Sturen- 
berg,  in  Apollo,  find  a  remedy  in  the  following  modification : 

To  100  cubic  centimetres  of  water,  in  which  has  been  dissolved  10 
grammes  potassium  nitrate,  add  10  per  cent,  solution  of  copper  sulphate, 
15  c.c. ;  ID  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide,  12  c.c. ;  and 
uranium  nitrate,  i  gramme.  As  soon  as  the  nitrate  of  uranium  is  dis- 
solved the  solution  is  ready  for  use.  The  special  advantage  claimed  for 
the  modified  toning  bath  is  that  there  is  no  tendency  to  tint  or  stain  paper 
prints  red.  In  the  modified  bath  it  is  said  that  the  image  alone  changes, 
the  steps  being  blackish  brown,  warm  brown,  red-brown,  and  in  the  end  a 
fiery  red. 

Restoring  Yellowed  P.  O.  P. — According  to  Professor  Namias, 
printing  out  gelatino-chloride  or  coUodio-chloride  papers,  yellowed  by 
age  or  improper  keeping,  may  be  restored  to  their  original  state  by  im- 
mersion for  a  few  minutes  in  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  ammonium  per- 
sulphate, rendered  slightly  alkaline  by  ammonia.  Should  the  image  on  the 
restored  paper  tend  to  weakness,  a  few  grains  of  silver  nitrate  added  to 
the  persulphate  solution  will  remove  the  defect. 

A  Great  Glass  Maker. — ^We  regret  to  notice  the  death  of  Edouard 
Mantois,  who,  although  bred  a  notary,  became  one  of  the  most  noted 
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optical  glass  makers  of  the  age,  and  from  whose  furnaces  came  the  discs 
for  the  Yerkes  Observatory  and  the  great  telescope  at  present  in  the  Paris 
Exposition.  It  is  somewhat  curious  that  the  Paris  glass  house  was  before 
that  of  Jena  in  experimenting  with  baryta  glass,  but  as  it  was  then  em- 
ployed only  in  the  production  of  artificial  diamonds  it  was  soon  forgotten, 
only  to  be  again  taken  up  in  competition  with  the  Jena  output,  when  its 
value  was  recognized. 

School  of  Photography  in  Munich. — We  are  requested  by  Herr 
G.  H.  Emmerich,  the  director,  to  tell  those  of  our  readers  who,  when  tour- 
ing on  the  Continent,  may  want  assistance  in  the  higher  branches  of  pho- 
tography, that  the  Bavarian  Government,  in  co-operation  with  the  munici- 
pal authorities  of  Munich,  has  founded  a  school  and  experimental  station 
in  that  city.  The  school  promises  to  lead  its  pupils  to  "perfection"  in  four 
sessions,  occupying  two  years,  and  the  fees  to  "foreigners"  are,  for  the 
first  year,  80  marks  per  session,  and  for  the  second,  100  marks  per  session. 

Development. — In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  about  development 
there  is  still  much  to  learn.  The  following,  from  a  lecture  by  Howard 
Farmer  on  the  "Classification  of  Subjects  for  Treatment  in  Develop- 
ment," is  worth  careful  consideration.  He  began  by  saying  that  the  di- 
vision would  depend  on  the  degree  of  gradation  in  the  subject,  or  what 
was  desired  in  the  negative.  Thus  an  "interior"  may  be  taken  to  contain 
the  longest  scale  of-  tones  and  a  portrait  the  lowest.  The  former  would  be 
treated  with  a  weak  developer,  possibly  for  a  long  time,  and  the  latter  with 
a  strong  developer  acting  quickly.  Between  these  two  instances  a  great 
variety  of  course  exists,  and  the  developer  should  be  adjusted  accord- 
ingly. A  few  examples  are  quoted,  as  follows :  For  under-exposure,  with 
a  low  scale  of  gradations,  use  as  strong  a  developer  as  the  plate  will  stand, 
and  as  long  as  possible.  With  a  long  scale  use  a  developer  weak  in  re- 
ducer and  strong  in  alkali.  With  a  medium  scale  use  a  diluted  normal 
developer.  For  over-exposure,  with  a  low  scale  of  gradations,  use  a 
weakened  developer  restrained  with  a  bromide.  With  a  long  scale  use  a 
developer  with  increased  reducer  and  less  alkali. 

Photography  and  Painting. — Mr.  R.  Demachy,  in  an  interesting 
article  in  The  Amateur  Photographer,  on  "Pictorial  Photography  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition,"  gives  a  good  reason  why,  in  such  exhibitions,  photo- 
graphs should  not  be  shown  side  by  side  with  paintings.  He  says,  speak- 
ing of  the  galleries  of  the  Grand  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts,  "I  am  afraid  that 
the  very  best  of  pictorial  photographs  would  have  made  a  very  poor  show 
indeed  in  such  august  company,  and  that  after  several  miles  of  such 
paintings  nobody  would  have  stopped  to  look  at  them." 
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Vignetting. — The  Amateur  Photographer  tells  of  a  simple  and  satis- 
factory method  of  vignetting,  which  may  be  useful  to  those  of  our  readers 
who  do  not  get  just  what  they  want  by  the  usual  methods.  This  is 
simply  glycerine  mixed  up  to  a  suitably  stiff  consistency  with  a  pigment, 
such  as  ochre  or  sienna,  a  little  magenta  being  added  if  required.  This 
can  be  worked  on  the  glass  of  the  printing  frame  with  brush,  stump,  or  in 
any  other  way,  and  the  vignette  may  be  modified  at  any  instant,  as  the 
paste  is  absolutely  non-drying.  For  the  same  reason,  the  brush  or  other 
tools  are  always  ready  for  use  if  protected  from  dust.  The  glycerine  paste 
also  serves  for  temporary  shading  on  the  back  of  the  negative,  and  at  any 
stage  it  can  be  instantaneously  removed  by  means  of  a  cloth,  in  which 
case  it  acts  as  a  detergent,  the  glass  being  left  perfectly  clean. 

U.  S.  Numbers. — As  a  system  of  marking  stops,  the  "universal  sys- 
tem," introduced  by  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  many  years  ago, 
never  came  into  general  use,  mainly  because  it  was  of  no  real  use,  but 
partly  because  the  basis  on  which  it  was  founded,  the  //values,  the  relation 
of  aperture  to  focus,  conveyed  at  once  a  clear  idea  and  was  of  itself  all 
that  was  necessary.  For  those  not  acquainted  with  the  system  we  may 
say  that  it  was  intended  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  exposure  required  for 
any  or  all  of  the  stops,  that  for  any  one  being  known.  The  portrait  lens 
with  an  aperture  of  f/4  was  taken  as  the  unit  and  marked  No.  i ;  f/^-ii, 
twice  the  value,  No.  2 ;  f/8,  four  times  the  value.  No.  4,  and  so  on,  each 
larger  stop  being  twice  the  value  of  its  predecessor,  and  consequently 
twice  the  numerical  value,  so  that  No.  64,  which  was  f/32,  required  sixty- 
four  times  the  exposure  necessary  for  No.  I,  or  f/4. 

But  the  society  that  called  the  system  into  being,  at  a  recent  meeting 
resolved  to  recommend  its  discontinuance,  and  in  future  the  //  values 
alone  will  be  employed. 

Long  Focus  Lenses. — At  the  same  meeting  the  gentleman  fnHn 
Voigtlaender's  establishment  who  exhibited  the  lenses,  said :  "For  prints 
on  paper  no  photograph  should  be  taken  with  a  lens  of  less  than  ten  inches 
of  focal  length." 
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Communications  for  the  editors,  pictures  for  criticism  (only  one  print  at  a  time),  and  apparmtn* 
and  material  for  examination,  should  be  sent  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y.,  during  Jnlj 
and  August,  to  Point  O'  Woods,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


958.    Andrew  Emerine,  Jr.— "Eventide,"  a  girl,  probably  a  field  worker,  is  re- 
turning from  the  labors  of  the  day,  carrying  on  her  head  what  may  have  been  the 
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potato  basket,  a  zigzag  fence,  a  road,  and  nothing  more;  and  yet,  or  perhaps  be- 
cause of  that,  it  is  a  charming  picture,  brimful  of  suggestion,  and  one  that  we 
turn  to  again  and  again  with  renewed  pleasure.  Its  only  fault  is  the  rather 
monotonous  sky,  which,  although  quite  natural,  would  be  improved  by  a  little 
shading  of  light  towards  the  horizon. 

959.  CoRYDON  C.  Tyler.— "The  Quiet  Hour."  The  only  thing  satisfactory  about 
this  is  the  effort,  the  aim  to  produce  an  impression  of  "The  Quiet  Hour  Before  the 
Dawn,"  and  it  has  not  been  successful,  simply  because  it  was  sought  by  fearful 
under-exposure.  While  there  was  light  enough  to  produce  the  bright  reflections  in 
the  water,  it  has  not  been  allowed  to  impress  itself  in  the  slightest  degree  on  any- 
thing but  the  sky.  In  the  sky  are  bright  white  clouds  casting  a  slight  shade  of 
gray  on  the  water,  but  all  else  is  simply  blackened  paper.  An  exposure  four  times 
as  long  would  have  been  required,  and  the  reflections  should  have  been  destroyed  by 
throwing  a  stone  into  the  water.  Nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  photography  is 
more  absurd  than  a  print  that  is  very  much  the  same  whichever  side  is  up. 

960.  E.  M.  HuLBERT. — "Counting  the  Cash,"  a  newspaper  boy  with  a  bundle  of 
papers  under  his  arm,  at  the  pressroom  door,  counting  his  pennies,  is  true  to  the 
life.  Pose,  expression  and  lighting  combine  to  make  it  a  really  fine  example  of 
genre  work.  The  only  fault  is  the  dwarfing  of  the  figure  by  an  excess  of  both 
foreground  and  sky.  Half  an  inch  from  the  one,  and  three-eighths  from  the  other, 
would  better  suggest  his  natural  size.    We  shall  reproduce  it. 

961.  Frank  B.  Watson. — "On  the  Mohawk"  is  a  great  improvement  on  that 
sent  last  year,  although  the  want  of  atmosphere  is  still  very  much  in  evidence.  The 
selection  is  excellent  and  the  point  of  view  satisfactory,  but  the  distance  is  as  well 
defined  as  the  foreground,  which  is  inimical  to  pictorial  effect.  Your  work  is  good 
enough  to  deserve  a  better,  that  is,  a  more  suitable  lens,  this  giving  ample  evidence 
of  having  been  taken  with  one  of  too  short  focus.    We  shall  reproduce  it 

962.  W.  M.  Williams. — "Rustic  Thoughts,"  a  middle-aged  woman  going 
a-milking  with  pail  and  milking  stool,  is  far  too  evidently  posed  on  purpose,  even 
to  the  extent  of  being  placed  on  a  mass  of  rock  by  way  of  pedestal.  The  arrange- 
ment is  also  mechanical,  the  pail  on  one  side,  the  stool  on  the  other,  making  an 
angular  line  across  that  is  not  conducive  to  pictorial  effect ;  and  worse  than  all,  in- 
stead of  thinking,  she  is  simply  staring  at  the  camera.  Figure  subjects  need  very 
much  thought,  or  a  very  different  kind  of  thought  from  what  this  has  got. 

963.  F.  M.  Jerome. — "Viewing  His  Pets"  is  a  well  selected  subject  from  a 
satisfactory  point  of  view,  but  like  ninety-nine  of  all  snapshots,  utterly  worthless 
from  under  exposure.  It  is  simply  black  and  white,  with  a  sky  of  white  paper.  It 
is  next  to  an  impossibility  to  learn  photography  by  beginning  with  a  hand  camera, 
as  only  experience  with  a  camera  on  the  stand  can  convey  a  knowledge  of  its- 
limitations.  From  this  print  we  see  enough  to  warrant  us  in  saying  that  if  you 
will  get  a  proper  camera  you  will  very  soon  do  work  that  will  be  highly  credit- 
able. 

964.  C.  A.  Ingalls. — "We  Want  to  Get  Out,"  three  white  horses  standing  at 
a  gate,  is  one  of  the  few  really  excellent  results  of  shutter  work.  When  we  say 
"excellent,"  we  mean  comparatively  so,  as  a  longer  exposure  would  have  given  truer 
values,  and  detail  in  shadows  that  are  here  simply  black.  With  this  subject  it 
would  have  been  easy  to  have  held  the  bulb,  and  got  probably  a  second  instead  of 
the  1-25,  in  which  case  there  would  have  been  neither  the  black  trees  nor  the  in- 
tolerable white  sky. 
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965.  F.  G.  Stouffer. — "The  Old  Ocean."  From  an  art  point  of  view  the  series 
of  straight  horizontal  lines  of  the  waves  and  breakers  repeating  the  horizon  is 
objectionable.  A  point  of  view  giving  them  at  an  angle  to  the  margins  of  the  print 
would  have  been  much  better.  As  a  photograph  the  exposure  has  been  too  short, 
or  it  has  been  improperly  developed.  The  water  in  the  immediate  foreground  and 
beyond  the  breakers  is  far  too  dark.  Development  with  a  solution  weak  in  reducer 
might  have  been  better,  but  a  lens  working  at  a  wider  aperture  would  have  been 
the  surer  remedy. 

966.  W.  A.  C. — "May  Blossoms"  never  spring  from  such  black  branches,  and 
nothing  with  such  scattered  masses  of  formless  white  could  have  a  claim  to  the 
pictorial.  This  subject  required  much  better  definition,  and  much  longer  exposure, 
the  blossoms  generally  being  more  like  tufts  of  cotton  than  anything  else. 

967.  J.  M.  Brooks. — "Portrait,"  a  girl  standing  beside  her  wheel,  is  an  example 
of  perfect  photographic  technique;  a  specimen  of  professional  photography  of  the 
record  of  fact  variety,  in  which  sharpness  and  definition  have  reached  the  highest 
pitch  of  perfection.  Indeed,  it  is  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind  that  we  have  seen, 
and  as  such,  we  would  have  been  glad  to  reproduce  it,  but  for  the  absurd  attempts 
at  vignetting,  by  which  it  is  spoiled.  If  you  care  to  send  us  a  copy  without 
vignetting,  and  mark  it  967,  we  shall  reproduce  it. 

968.  A.  M.  Career. — "Watching  the  Photographer."  A  girl  on  a  narrow  piazza 
embracing  an  upright  support,  is  a  fairly  good,  but  slightly  over-developed,  photo- 
graph of  a  far  from  pictorial  subject.  Such  a  number  of  horizontal  lines,  even 
when  contrasted  by  the  few  that  are  vertical,  have  a  mechanical  effect  that  keeps 
the  eye  from  the  figure,  and  the  cutting  of  her  in  two  by  the  pillar  should  have 
been  avoided.  There  is,  however,  something  of  the  natural  about  it  that  we  can- 
not help  liking,  in  spite  of  those  faults,  and  so  we  shall  reproduce  it. 

969.  H.  W.  D. — "A  Shady  Drive"  is  simply  worthless  from  under  exposure,  there 
being  nothing  but  black  and  white;  black  trees,  both  trunks  and  leaves,  black 
shadows,  and  white,  perfectly  white,  patches  of  the  road  on  which  light  has  fallen. 
There  is  no  use  in  attempting  photography  without  sufficient  exposure.  Read  our 
^'Open  Letter"  in  a  recent  number. 

970.  F.  P.  Stevens. — "Cheyenne  Mountain"  is  a  fine  subject  from  an  un- 
fortunate point  of  view,  bringing  a  line  of  unpicturesque  wire  fence  in  horizontal 
lines  across  the  foreground.  But  for  that,  the  selection  would  have  been  excellent, 
and  the  atmosphere  between  the  eye  and  the  hills  charming.  All,  however,  is 
rendered  worthless  by  under  exposure.  Foreground,  trees,  and  parts  of  the  sky 
are  merely  black  paper.  From  a  point  that  would  have  placed  the  fence  either  out 
or  at  an  angle,  and  with  a  much  longer  exposure,  this  might  have  been  a  fine  picture. 

971.  A.  E.  Mergenthaler. — "What's  That?"  A  pretty  child  sitting  among  the 
daisies,  an  oblong  composition,  the  figure  about  a  third  from  the  left,  and  with  a 
fine  expression  of  inquiry  on  its  face,  is  a  beautiful  picture,  although  the  values 
are  scarcely  as  true  as  they  might  have  been.  The  large  mass  of  highest  light  in 
the  left  foreground,  instead  of  leading  to  the  face,  attracts  and  holds  the  eye,  and 
the  shadows  are  too  heavy.  A  longer  exposure  would  have  given  the  latter  the 
needed  transparency,  and  the  face  a  little  more  light  without  resulting  in  the  opacity 
in  the  negative  that  gives  the  all  too  strong  light  on  the  lower  part  of  the  dress. 
We  shall  have  pleasure  in  reproducing  it. 

972.  C.  H.  Brooks. — "The  Village  Chapel"  is  a  good  photograph,  that  would 
have  been  better  with  longer  exposure;  but  the  subject  was  not  worth  photograph- 
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ing.  You  should  learn  to  "set"  as  selection  is  of  great  importance  in  photography. 
There  is  nothing  picturesque  about  a  very  ordinary  village  church  on  one  side,  an 
equally  common  looking  house  on  the  other,  and  a  few  straight  bare-branched 
trees  between. 

973.  W.  Campbell. — "On  the  Little  Scioto"  is  a  fairly  good  photograph  of  an 
uninteresting  subject,  uninteresting,  that  is,  from  the  present  point  of  view.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  a  pool — ^although  the  surface  is  so  evenly  dark  that  its  being  water  is 
guessed  at— divided  horizontally  by  what  seems  a  low,  irregular  wall  of  stones,  as 
a  means  of  crossing,  and  with  trees  in  full  foliage  in  the  distance.  It  is  one  of 
those  subjects  that  in  nature  attract  attention,  but  is  disappointing  when  photo- 
graphed, or  at  least  when  photographed  in  the  "record  of  fact"  style.  There  is  noth- 
ing of  the  picturesque  or  suggestive  about  it  From  a  point  that  would  have  placed 
the  "stepping  stones"  at  an  angle  instead  of  in  a  horizontal  line  it  might  have  been 
better.    Trimming  would  not  improve  it. 

974.  E.  P.  Howe. — "Old  Wachusett."  This  is  an  example  of  perfect  technique, 
showing  a  large  track  of  country,  rendered  as  only  photography  can  do,  but  with- 
out a  trace  of  evidence  of  pictorial  aim  or  intention.  It  is  easier  to  make  pictures 
of  nooks  and  corners  than  of  such  large  stretches  of  country,  and  the  only  really 
good  feature  in  this  is  the  effect  of  atmosphere  between  the  eye  and  the  distant 
hills. 

975.  C.  M.  WoRDEN. — The  unnamed  print  is  a  good  but  slightly  under  exposed 
photograph ;  but  like  most  attempts  at  including  too  much,  is  of  little  pictorial 
interest.    What  has  been  said  of  974  applies  equally  to  this. 

976.  F.  B.  Olm stead. — "Evening  Solace"  is,  to  us  at  least,  meaningless.  A  sky 
and  sheet  of  water  represented  by  white  paper,  with  to  right  and  left  a  few  faint 
blotches  which  may  be  anything,  suggests  nothing,  and  only  impresses  us  as  a 
waste  of  material.  But  the  fault  lies  not  in  the  subject,  or  point  of  view,  but  in 
the  photography. 

977.  Al.  Hayes. — "A  Point."  A  very  well  photographed  dog  among  a  con- 
fused tangle  of  brush,  is  simply  a  photograph  of  a  dog  which  would  have  been  much 
better  and  far  more  effective,  from  a  pictorial  point  of  view  with  more  picturesque 
surroundings. 

978.  Carl  C.  Distler. — "Peace."  The  title  is  well  chosen.  A  sheet  of  quiet 
water,  with  scarcely  a  ripple  on  its  surface,  an  equally  quiet  sky  with  a  sugges- 
tion of  the  moon  under  a  cloud  producing  a  silvery  ripple  reaching  from  foreground 
to  horizon,  and  a  ghost  like  schooner  in  the  middle  distance,  all  join  together  in 
suggesting  the  restful  moon-lit  period  in  which  twilight  and  moonlight  seem  to 
strive  for  the  mastery.  We  should  like  to  reproduce  it,  but  fear  it  is  too  delicate 
for  the  work  of  the  engraver. 

979.  W.  J.  FuRNESS,  M.  D. — "Out  in  the  Mist"  is  a  laudable  effort,  not  quite 
so  successful  as  we  could  have  wished,  although  the  difficulties  of  such  subjects  are 
known  only  to  those  who  have  tackled  them.  A  marsh  through  which  winds  a  sullen 
stream,  a  dilapidated  dock,  a  broad  "cobble"  boat,  high  and  dry,  and,  leaning 
against  it,  what  should  have  been  a  sailor,  or  rather  a  fisherman,  with  an  oar  in 
his  hand.  The  whole  is  enveloped  in  a  more  or  less  dense  mist.  It  is  not  so  good 
as  we  should  have  liked,  although  quite  as  good  as  we  could  have  expected,  as  we 
cannot  suggest  any  method  of  treatment  that  would  have  been  an  improvement. 
We  may  say,  however,  that  a  better  impression  would  have  been  conveyed  if  the 
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figure  had  been  more  in  keeping  with  his  suggested  occupation.    He  looks  as  if  the 
role  was  assumed,  not  natural ;  as  if  he  did  not  belong  to  the  fishing  fraternity. 

980.  E.  R.  Smith. — "The  Grant  Monument"  is  one  of  the  99  per  cent,  of  ordi- 
nary snapshots  that  are  not  worth  consideration,  unless  as  mementos  of  a  tour 
or  something  of  that  kind.  Lines  that  should  be  horizontal  are  far  from  so,  giving 
the  impression  that  the  rider  is  about  to  fall  backward.  The  monument  fills 
the  whole  space  instead  of  showing  something  of  its  surroundings,  the  exposure  has 
been  far  too  short,  the  result  being  as  described  in  our  article  on  "Exposure"  on 
another  page,  and  development  has  not  been  carried  far  enough. 

981.  F.  C.  Baker. — "Dusk"  is  an  impressionistic  effort  that  comes  very  near 
to  success;  one  of  those  pictures  that  grows  on  the  beholder  the  more  he  studies 
it.  A  foreground  hardly  more  than  "bare,"  a  middle  distance  of  little  more 
than  indistinct  brush,  but  both  leading  to  a  sky  that  unmistakably  suggests  the 
close  of  the  day.  We  should  like  to  reproduce  it,  but  it  is  too  delicate  to  bear 
reproduction. 

982.  D.  G.  H. — "Peak  and  Lake"  is  a  grand  subject,  that  might  have  been  very 
much  better  photographed.  A  foreground  of  foliage,  probably  just  the  top  of  tall 
brush,  photographed  from  a  high  point,  and,  as  a  result  of  under  exposure,  scat- 
tered over  with  points  of  highest  light  thickly,  as  from  a  pepper  box.  A  middle 
distance  of  water,  far  too  dark,  ending  in  a  straight  horizontal  line,  from  which 
rises  a  chain  of  mountains  darker  even  than  the  water,  unless  where  the  scaurs  are 
filled  apparently  with  snow.  The  straight  horizontal  line,  repeating  as  it  does  the 
top  and  bottom  margins,  is  objectionable,  and  the  want  of  atmosphere,  of  which 
there  is  not  a  trace,  gives  the  mountains  the  appearance  of  having  been  cut  from 
another  picture  and  pasted  on,  the  distant  mountain  being  as  well  defined  as  ob- 
jects in  the  immediate  foreground.  Such  subjects  need  more  thought  in  their  com- 
position; this  needed  a  longer  exposure,  and  it  should  only  be  attempted  when 
there  is  mist  enough  to  give  the  essential  atmosphere. 

983.  Irving  L.  Steinman. — "Girl  in  Repose."  The  aim  here  is  highly  credit- 
able, although  the  success  is  doubtful.  A  loosely  draped  figure,  with  bared  arms, 
leans  on  an  evidently  temporally  arranged  and  all  too  roughly  draped  box  or  table 
in  the  open,  as  is  indicated  by  foliage  in  the  background,  which  is  a  mistake,  to 
begin  with.  Such  figures  do  not  naturally  so  pose  in  the  open.  Then  the  figure  is 
at  a  greater  angle  than  under  the  circumstances  she  would  naturally  assume,  and 
she  is  certainly  not  in  "repose,"  the  expression — and  a  beautiful  expression  it  is — 
indicating  very  much  interest  in  the  unseen  something  that  is  causing  it.  Another 
little  fault  is  the  repeating  of  the  light  of  the  right  arm  by  the  equally  high  light  of 
the  bunched-up  cover  close  to  it,  instead  of  contrasting  it  by  something  darker. 
Better,  too,  would  it  have  been  to  show  the  whole  figure,  rather  than  to  cut  in 
off  about  the  knees,  which  might  have  been  done  by  making  it  an  upright  instead 
of  horizontal,  and  probably  keeping  the  figure  a  little  smaller.  Lastly,  the  lower 
and  larger  part  of  the  drapery  is  too  nearly  a  mass  of  unbroken  white,  all  light  and 
no  shade.  This  is  partly  through  faulty  lighting,  and  partly  through  developing 
with  a  solution  too  strong  in  reducer,  but  with  that  exception,  the  photography  is 
very  good.  You  have  chosen  in  figure  studies  one  of  the  most  difficult  phases  of 
photography,  and  have  begun  well,  but  real  success  can  be  achieved  only  through 
much  study,  and  great  attention  even  to  what  may  seem  trifles.  We  should  have 
reproduced  it  but  for  two  reasons.  It  was  so  carelessly  packed — in  an  envelope  too 
small  for  it — that  it  came  torn  in  several  parts,  and  it  has  been  toned  to  a  disagree- 
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able  slaty  blue  color,  difficult  to  photograph  for  reproduction.  Prints  expected  to 
be  reproduced  should  not  be  blue,  and  should  be  sent  mounted  on  boards  just  a 
little  larger  than  themselves. 

904.  E.  W.  Morris. — "Ruins  of  Paddy's  Mill"  is  a  conglomeration  of  material 
that,  as  photographed,  is  meaningless,  and  so  much  under  exposed  as  to  be  worth- 
less. Before  exposing  on  a  subject  be  sure  that  it  conveys  some  idea  or  impression, 
and  expose  long  enough  to  represent  water  and  foliage  by  something  else  than 
black  paper. 

905.  F.  S.  Bronson. — "Reflections,"  a  portion  of  an  interior,  with  a  female  figure 
standing  near  the  fireplace,  her  left  hand  on  the  high  mantleshelf,  or  rather  a  dim 
outline  thereof.  She  is  supposed  to  be  looking  into  the  fire,  but  as  the  grate  or 
"andirons"  is  occupied  by  unlit  logs,  the  idea  falls  short  of  what  should  have  been 
intended.  A  blazing  fire  and  the  face  apparently  lighted  thereby  would  have  been 
better.  Then,  although  the  pose  on  the  whole  is  good,  the  left  hand  seems  too 
high  and  unnatural.  As  a  whole,  it  is  fairly  good  of  its  kind,  but  it  is  a  kind  that 
we  are  not  quite  far  enough  advanced  to  care  for. 
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A  Freak  Photograph. — ^J.  H.  Carey  sends  a  photograph  with  that  title  and  says 
he  is  quite  certain  it  is  not  the  result  of  a  double  exposure,  and  asks  "Why?"  It 
is  the  portrait  of  a  lady  seated  on  one  chair  and  leaning  her  right  arm  on  another, 
the  arm  being  bent  so  that  the  head  may  be  supported  by  the  hand.  The  left  arm 
is  bent  in  the  opposite  way,  the  hand  resting  on  the  waist,  the  two  combining  to 
form  a  capital  Z  at  an  angle  across  the  chest.  The  chairs  are  of  dark  wood,  the 
backs  being  formed  each  of  three  horizontal  and  eleven  vertical  bars,  the  former 
much  broader  than  the  latter.  She  has  as  part  of  her  dress  a  white  shirt  waist,  and 
the  "freak"  factor  is  the  appearance  of  the  two  upper  horizontal  and  part  of  the 
five  of  the  vertical  dark  bars  of  the  chair  through  the  white  sleeve  covered  arm, 
as  if  it  were  transparent.  The  figure  is  lighted  from  the  left  and  the  background 
pure  white,  making  it,  in  our  opinion,  altogether  impossible  to  have  been  produced 
by  one  exposure. 

The  only  thing  that  occurs  to  us  at  present  is  that  while  the  chairs  and  camera 
were  in  position  and  before  the  figure  sat  down,  an  exposure,  accidental  or  other- 
wise, was  made,  sufficient  to  impress  the  chair  back  as  seen  through  the  arm.  That 
the  pose  was  arranged  for  other  than  pictorial  purpose  seems  almost  evident,  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  believe  that  anyone  with  nothing  beyond  por- 
traiture in  view,  could  have  arranged  the  arms  in  such  a  mechanical  way. 

Since  writing  the  above,  a  friend  has  suggested  that  the  "ghostly  appearance  of 
the  chair  through  the  arm  of  the  figure  may  have  been  caused  by  the  arm  having 
been  raised  long  enough  to  allow  of  the  chair  being  impressed,"  although  we  still 
believe  our  first  suggestion  the  more  likely.  We  may  add  that  the  background  is 
quite  white. 

"Modern  Printing  Processes,  Including  Gum-Bichromate  and  Platinotype." 
— By  H,  G.  Abbott.  Chicago:  George  K.  Hazlitt  &  Co.  This  is  a  little  book  of 
sixty-six  6x45^  pages,  thirty-nine  of  which  are  devoted  to  gum-bichromate,  and 
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twenty-six  to  platinum,  and  while  it  contains  nothing  that  is  really  new,  it  is  just 
what  is  wanted  by  the  photographer  desiring  to  put  individuality  into  modern  pic- 
torial photography. 

The  author  is  evidently  a  thoroughly  practical  man,  and  as  his  aim  does  not  go 
beyond  practical  instruction  he  has  been  eminently  successful,  so  that  he  who,  with 
this  book  as  his  guide,  cannot  do  just  what  he  wants  with  either  platinotype  or  gum- 
bichromate,  has  mistaken  his  calling. 

"Photo- Miniature." — Since  noticing  this  unique  journal  in  our  last  issue  two 
numbers  have  come  to  hand,  treating  respectively,  and  we  may  say  almost  ex- 
haustively, of  "Photographing  Flowers  and  Trees,"  and  "Street  Photography." 
While  those  who  care  to  devote  themselves  to  the  former  could  nowhere  find  more 
useful  and  reliable  information  than  in  this,  the  April  number,  the  latter  appeals 
to  us  as  dealing  better  than  ever  it  has  been  dealt  with  before,  with  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  attractive  phases  of  photography.  This,  the  May  number,  is 
also  more  than  usually  well  illustrated,  and  we  think  photographers  generally  have 
only  to  look  at  Mr.  Inston's  "Happy  Moments,"  children  watching  a  street  ex- 
hibition of  "Punch,"  or  F.  M.  Sutcliffe's  "Street  Music,"  to  desire  at  once  to  go 
and  try  to  do  likewise. 
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I  enclose  a  print,  simply  for  your  inspection,  with  this  explanation  concerning 
it.  The  picture  was  taken  at  a  picnic  in  the  woods,  and  what  I  supposed  I  was 
taking  was  a  young  man  lying  on  a  table  asleep,  with  an  empty  beer  bottle  next 
to  his  breast,  and  on  the  bench  in  front  of  him  was  a  fiask,  his  hat  and  a  loaf  of 
bread  against  it.  This  is  all  that  should  have  appeared  in  the  picture,  but  if  you 
will  inspect  it  closely,  you  will  see  what  appears  to  be  two  ladies  in  a  decorated 
carriage,  with  parasols  over  their  heads ;  back  in  the  woods  you  will  see  a  telegraph 
pole,  and  near  it  what  looks  like  a  church  steeple,  and  there  are  other  things  I 
cannot  figure  out.  I  loaded  my  plate  holders  from  a  brand  new  box  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  picnic,  and  they  were  never  out  of  my  possession  during  the  day,  and 
besides,  there  was  nothing  like  a  flower  parade,  either  in  Galveston,  or  where 
the  picnic  took  place.  The  name  of  the  plates  was  the  "Sun,"  made  by  the  James- 
town Dry  Plate  Works,  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  I  never  used  them  before,  but  a 
friend  of  mine  bought  a  case,  and  seemed  to  like  them,  and  then  they  were  cheap, 
and  I  thought  I  would  try  them.  All  my  other  negatives  taken  that  day  turned 
out  all  right.  I  have  read  of  plates  being  manufactured  in  the  interest  of  spirit- 
ualism, and  the  question  that  occurred  to  my  mind  was,  that  I  had  struck  some 
of  them.    Do  you  know  anything  about  them? 

Trusting  I  have  not  wearied  you,  I  remain. 

Yours  truly, 

John  Hanna. 

[Even  a  slight  examination  of  the  print  referred  to  shows  that,  beyond  a  doubt,  it 
is  the  result  of  a  double  exposure,  and  as  we  do  not  believe  in  the  story  to  the  effect 
that  exposed  plates  are  stocked  "in  the  interest  of  spiritualism,"  we  must  advise 
you  to  look  at  home  for  the  explanation. — Eds.] 
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Society  News. 

Secretaries  of  camera  clubs  or  photographic  societies  or  associations  are  respectfully  requested 
to  send  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y.,  during  July  and  August,  Point  O*  Woods,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.,  reports  of  meetings,  copies  of  papers  that  have  been  read  before  the  members,  or 
anything  of  general  interest  that  they  would  like  to  appear  in  the  journal. 


THE   PHOTOGRAPHIC   SOCIETY   OF    PHILADELPHIA. 

From  the  official  journal  of  this  society  we  learn  that  since  our  last  notice  the 
usual  meetings  have  been  held,  at  some  of  which  business  of  more  than  usual  in- 
terest was  transacted.  Messrs.  Prescott  Adamson,  C.  Yarnall  Abbott  and  George 
D.  Loiman  gave  a  demonstration  of  the  recently  revived  brush-glycerine  develop- 
ment of  platinum  prints.  Mr.  Joseph  T.  Keiley  had  given  a  "one  man"  exhibition 
of  his  rather  peculiar  work.  Mr.  John  Bartlett  contributed  an  amusing  paper  on 
"Photographic  Sophistication,"  and  exhibited  a  number  of  slides,  showing  how 
easy  it  is  to  produce,  by  "a  few  twigs,  pieces  of  stone,  moss,  coal,  sand,  ashes,  a 
bar  of  soap,  old  corks,  rags,  cinders,  etc.,  to  build  up  and  photograph  what  will 
simulate  landscape  and  other  pictures,"  and,  judging  from  the  two  illustrations 
given  in  the  journal,  with  better  results  than  in  most  of  the  average  amateur's 
efforts  from  nature. 

The  following  extract  from  the  paper  so  well  expresses  our  own  feelings  that 
we  gladly  reproduce  it: 

"Sensationalism  is  a  step  downward,  since  it  tempts  the  photographer,  by  its 
very  demands,  to  dash  and  coarseness,  to  carelessness  of  manipulation  and  dis- 
regard of  technical  qualities,  and  the  assumption  of  the  various  other  forms  of 
mere  effect.  Then,  in  turn,  it  leads  the  photographer  to  subjects  either  vulgar  or 
profane — profane  in  the  sense  of  disregard  of  the  true  aim  and  province  of  photo- 
graphic art. 

"When  photography  undertakes  to  present  on  the  walls  of  our  photographic 
rooms  the  agony  of  Golgotha,  and  has  a  yellow  baize  exhibition  space  all  to  itself 
and  a  set  of  counselors,  skilled  in  art-puffery,  to  glorify  its  merits  in  our  photo- 
graphic magazines,  photographic  art  has  reached  a  dangerous  pinnacle  of  sensation- 
alism. It  is  by  this  adulation,  as  well  as  by  the  ability  displayed  by  the  photographer 
in  the  production  of  such  pictures  as  The  Dead  Christ,'  *The  Crown  of  Thorns,' 
or  *The  Crucifixion,*  that  the  dangerous  effect  upon  photographic  art  is  height- 
ened." 

Mr.  W.  S.  Vaux,  Jr.,  read  a  practical  paper  on  the  mounting  of  slides  (see 
page  361),  and  Mr.  Edmund  Stirling  one  equally  interesting  on  good  and  bad 
technique  (see  page  357).  Mr.  John  Carbutt  presented  each  of  the  members  with 
a  convenient  little  exposure  meter. 

An  interesting  series  of  slides  and  prints  illustrating  the  methods  employed  in 
photographing  the  solar  eclipse  were  shown.  These  included  a  series  made  at  Har- 
risburg  by  J.  Horace  McFarland,  several  made  in  Philadelphia  by  John  Carbutt,  D. 
Sergeant  Bell,  and  Conrad  F.  Haeseler,  and  some  fine  views  made  near  Norfolk, 
Va.,  in  the  path  of  totality,  by  George  Vaux,  Jr.,  and  Samuel  A.  TatnalL 

Mr.  McFarland's  negatives  were  made  with  a  21 -inch  lens,  on  Cramer  isochro- 
matic  backed  plates,  and  through  a  bichromate  cell.  The  exposures  were  all  the 
way  from  i-ioo  of  a  second  a^t  f/so  to  J4  of  a  second  at  f/7.5.    It  was  partly  cloudy 
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sometimes,  but  so  far  as  could  be  seen,  the  exposure  made  no  difference  whatever, 
except  that  one  showed  a  perfect  example  of  reversal. 

Mr.  Carbutt  said  that  he  had  made  special  plates  for  several  astronomers,  in- 
cluding some  1-16  in.  thick  "B"  emulsion,  and  others  double  and  triple  coated  and 
backed.  He  had  developed  some  of  the  plates  and  found  that  the  "A"  double  coated 
produced  the  best  results.  The  best  developer  was  metol-hydroquinone  or  metol 
alone,  very  much  diluted. 

Mr.  Vaux  used  a  17-inch  lens  on  4  x  5  plates,  and  afterwards  made  some  very 
satisfactory  enlargements,  showing  the  main  characteristics  of  the  corona.  Mr.  Tat- 
nall  employed  an  objective  of  24  inch  focus  and  i^  inch  aperture.  He  found 
that  there  was  no  apparent  difference  between  the  plates  made  with  one  second  and 
one-half  second  exposure. 

Samuel  Sartain  showed  a  print  from  an  engraving  made  by  him  from  a  nega- 
tive of  the  total  eclipse,  at  Burlington,  la.,  on  August  7,  1869.  The  negative  was 
made  on  wet  collodion  by  John  Carbutt. 


Recent  Patents  and  Trade  Marks. 


The  following  digest  of  patents  is  furnished  by  Davis  &  Davis,  patent  solicitors  (successors  to 
Alexander  Davis),  Washington,  D.  C,  from  whom  copies  of  patents  may  be  had. 

W.  R.  BiGSBY,  Chamberlin,  Eastbourne,  England. 

Camera  Support.    No.  651,521. 

A  base  plate  adapted  to  be  secured  to  a  tripod  is  provided  with  a  pair  of  radial 

arms  whose  ends  are  bent  upward  and  carry  means  for  clamping  a  hand  camera 

between  them,  and  a  third  arm  extends  rearward  from  the  plate  and  carries  an 

elevating  screw  which  engages  the  rear  end  of  the  camera. 

Charles  Vongerichten,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Vignetter.  No.  651,641. 
The  camera  stand  is  provided  with  a  forward  extending  arm  which  carries  a 
hinged  block,  and  this  block  carries  a  vertically  sliding  vignetting  plate.  A  reci- 
procable  and  rotatable  rod  extends  to  the  rear  of  the  camera  and  is  connected  to 
the  hinged  block  and  to  the  vignetting  plate,  to  effect  a  backward  or  forward  or 
vertical  movement  of  said  plate. 

Charles  W.  Christman,  Waterville,  Minn. 
Vignetter.    No.  652,083. 
The  vignetting  plate  is  slidable  vertically  in  ways  carried  by  the  camera  stand 
at  a  suitable  point  in  front  of  the  lens,  and  said  ways  are  pivoted  to  be  tilted 
backward  or  forward  as  desired. 

A.  G.  Adam  SON,  London,  England. 
Gas  Photographing  Apparatus.    No.  652,156. 
A  flexible  reservoir  is  connected  to  the  house  service  pipe,  a  back  pressure  valve 
being  placed  in  the  connection.    A  suitable  burner  provided  with  a  reflector  is  con- 
nected to  the  reservoir,  whereby  a  pressure  may  be  exerted  to  collapse  the  reser- 
voir and  increase  the  gas  supply  to  the  burner. 
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A.  G.  Adam  SON,  London,  England. 
Gas  Photographing  Apparatus.    No.  652,204. 
A  reflector  comprising  alternate  layers  of  fireproof  cloth  and  paper,  the  edges 
of  the  outer  layer  extending  around  a  ring  and  secured  to  the  inside  thereof. 

Stuart  B.  Moore,  New  York  City. 
Developing  Tray.    No.  653,146. 
A  developing  chamber  having  a  transparent  non-actinic  bottom  and  a  similar 
top  is  connected  to  a  developing  liquid  holder  by  a  valved  pipe.    The  plate  is  in- 
troduced from  the  plate  holder  by  means  which  prevent  the  exposure  of  the  plate, 
and  then  the  developing  liquid  is  admitted  to  the  developing  chamber. 


»•- 


Our  Prize  Stt  of  lantern  slides  will  be  available  this  fall  and  winter  for  the  use 
of  clubs  and  subscribers.     Book  applications  with  F.  C.  Beach,  361  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


-t^»^ 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Correspondents  are  requested  to  notice  that  communications  intended  for  the  editors  should  be 
■addressed  to  Dr.  John  Nichol,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y.;  during  July  and  August,  Point  o'  Woods, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

A.  R.  Sedgley. — (i)  The  greens  in  velox  are  caused  by  too  much  bromide  in 
the  developer.  (2)  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  high  lights  in  this,  but  the 
negative  is  without  sufficient  contrast.  (3-5)  These  negatives  are  all  too  thin  or 
feeble.  Tones  on  solio  and  most  printing  out  papers  depend  more  on  the  nature  of 
the  negative  than  on  anything  else.  From  such  thin  negatives  only  brown  tones 
can  be  got.  Intensification  might  improve  them.  (6)  Is  a  stronger  negative,  and 
you  have  got  in  its  print  a  better  color.  (7)  This  negative  is  insufficiently  de- 
veloped, but  well  exposed.  Intensification  will  enable  you  to  get  a  more  brilliant 
print.  (8)  The  exposure  has  been  sufficient,  but  it  should  have  been  developed  for 
■contrast,  f.  e.,  with  a  solution  weak  in  alkali  but  strong  in  reducer,  and  with  a  little 
more  bromide.  (9)  Should  have  had  a  longer  exposure.  It  is  too  hard,  but  a 
negative  in  which  all  the  figures  are  so  evidently  posed  to  be  photographed,  and  so 
staring  at  the  camera,  is  fit  only  for  the  broken  glass  barrel.  (10)  The  "self  ton- 
ing" paper,  at  least  all  the  samples  that  have  been  sent  to  us,  gives  just  such  tones 
on  prints  from  negatives  as  strong  as  this. 

J.  Park. — Enlarging  by  the  solar  camera  has  long  been  superseded  by  the  use 
of  bromide  paper  and  a  much  less  expensive  piece  of  apparatus,  but  if  you  still  want 
to  employ  the  solar,  you  may  use  any  of  the  ordinary  printing  out  papers. 

Elsie  Warner. — For  all  the  paste  you  can  require  you  would  be  nearer  the 
mark  to  use  some  of  the  commercial  brands,  Carter's  or  Higgins*.  We  can  vouch 
for  the  excelent  quality  of  both.  But  if  you  must  make  your  own,  the  following 
will  be  found  an  excellent  formula: 

Arrowroot 2  ounces 

Gelatine  2  drachms 

Alcohol  2  ounces 

Acid  carbolic  15  minims 

Water 15  ounces 

Beat  the  arrowroot  into  a  smooth  paste  with  an  ounce  or  two  of  the  water.     Soak 
the  gelatine  in  an  ounce  of  water,  and  when  soft,  place  both  in  an  enamel  sauce- 
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pan,  adding  the  rest  of  the  water.  Place  over  a  slow  fire  and  stir  constantly  till  it 
has  boiled  for  a  few  minutes.  Before  it  is  quite  cold  add  the  acid  and  alcohol  witb 
brisk  stirring,  which  should  be  continued  till  cold.  A  drachm  of  a  suitable  mixture 
of  essential  oils  dissolved  in  the  alcohol  will  give  a  pleasant  perfume  to  the  paste. 
Squeezing  through  suitable  cloth  will  free  it  from  lumps  that  may  be  present 
through  careless  stirring. 

Jos.  RuvANY. — ^It  is  easier  to  say  what  is  not,  than  what  is,  the  cause  of  the 
irregular  development  of  your  negatives.  It  certainly  is  neither  a  leak  in  the 
camera,  nor  over-exposure,  and  we  hardly  think  it  looks  like  the  markings  incident 
to  stale  plates.  It  is  just  possible  that  reflections  from  the  shutter  may  have  caused 
them,  and  that  you  may  prevent  it  by  blackening  such  .parts  as  may  be  bright 
enough  to  cause  reflections.  The  stale  plate  question  may  be  settled  by  trying 
those  known  to  be  fresh;  but  we  think  the  fault  is  more  likely  to  be  found  in 
the  way  the  developer  is  poured  on,  or  in  insufficient  rocking. 

F.  G.  Stouffer. — (i)  Clouds  are  better  on  cut  films  than  on  glass,  as  in  the 
latter  case  they  may  be  printed  from  either  side.  Orthochromatic  films  are  made 
by  Carbutt.  (2)  The  formula  that  you  are  best  acquainted  with  is  the  best  for 
you,  but  if  you  have  no  favorite,  use  that  recommended  by  the  maker.  (3)  Our 
recent  articles  on  orthochromatism  will  be  sufficient  answer  to  this  question.  (4; 
The  more  rapid  the  better.     (5)  Same  as  said  of  (2). 

R.  P.  Shamron. — We  do  not  in  this  column  recommend  any  particular  camera 
or  lens.     Send  a  stamped  and  addressed  envelope  and  we  shall  reply  privately. 

W.  L.  Beattie. — See  reply  to  R.  P.  Shamron.  Only  a  lawyer  could  advise  you 
on  this  subject  in  your  present  mood,  but  if  you  come  to  your  senses  you  will  "let 
go  the  doubtful  penny."  We  have  no  doubt  but  what  you  might  be  successful  in 
the  court,  but  the  loss  of  even  one  good  customer  would  be  dear  at  the  price. 

L.  S.  Butler. — See  article  on  "Marine  Photography"  on  another  page.  The 
greenish  blacks  on  the  prints  are  caused  by  the  employment  of  too  much  bromide 
in  the  developer.  We  are  in  daily  expectation  of  the  promised  article  on  silver 
phosphate  paper. 

Clara  Barton. — We  do  not  advise  the  employment  of  the  hydrometer  as  a 
substitute  for  scales  and  weights.  Its  indications  are  misleading,  unless  you  have 
a  table  of  specific  gravities,  and  employ  the  thermometer  at  every  operation.  Keep 
your  material  in  10  per  cent,  solutions,  add  a  cipher  to  whatever  quantity  you  re- 
quire, and  there  you  are. 

Christ.  Wilbur. — ^We  have  dealt  with  this  question  so  often  that  we  hardly  like 
to  make  room  for  it  again.  A  double  lens  is  faster  than  a  single  only  because 
it  will  work  at  a  larger  aperture,  that  is,  with  a  larger  stop.  Single  lenses  generally 
have  a  fixed  aperture  of  about  f/i6y  while  the  ordinary  rectilinear  works  at  /75,  four 
times  as  fast.  But  if  the  latter  be  stopped  down  to  f/i6  the  speed  will  be  the 
same.    Practically  speaking,  all  lenses  at  the  same  aperture  have  the  same  speed. 

Richard  Hall. — We  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  supply  of  the  borotartrate  re- 
ferred to,  but  have  no  doubt  that  the  claim  made  on  its  behalf,  noticed  in  our  last 
number,  will  be  sustained.  Twenty-five  minims  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  is  added 
to  each  ounce  of  developer  where  hardness  or  too  great  contrast  is  feared.  We 
shall  put  it  to  the  test  of  practical  work  as  soon  as  we  get  it,  and  report. 
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M.  R.  L. ^To  reply  to  all  your  questions  would  occupy  more  space  than  can  be 

devoted  to  "Answers"  in  any  single  number.  You  will  find  all  that  you  want 
to  know  in  any  of  the  hand  books,  such  as  our  "Right  Road  to  Photography." 

B,  L.  W. Your  communication  was  thrown  aside  because  it  was  not  signed. 

We  are  willing  to  reply  to  initials,  but  must,  for  our  own  satisfaction,  know  to 
whom  we  write. 

G.  Lamont.— We  do  not  in  this  column  recommend  any  particular  lens,  nor 
will  we  reply  privately  unless  a  stamped  and  addressed  envelope  be  enclosed.  We 
have  no  time  to  spend  over  guessing  at  the  fancy  and  indistinct  signatures  that 
so  frequently  come  to  us. 

Jessie  Middleton.— We  have  handed  your  question  to  an  experienced  enlarger, 
who  will  write  you  privately,  as  he  refuses  to  make  public  the  information  you  seek. 
We  shall  have  pleasure  in  examining  the  lens,  but  you  must  pay  express  charges 
both  ways. 

James  M.  Redfield.— Information  regarding  the  telephotographic  lens  will  be 
found  in  Bausch  &  Lomb's  catalogue,  and  more  full^  in  "The  Telephotographic 
Lens,"  by  Dallmeyer,  to  be  got  from  Tennant  &  Ward,  289  Fourth  avenue,  New 
York;  price,  fifty  cents. 

R  F  E  —The  most  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  theory  of  development  that  we 
know  is  to  be  found  in  "The  Right  Road  to  Photography,"  price  $1,  published  by  G. 
Gennert  and  we  presume,  to  be  got  from  any  of  the  stock  dealers.  The  theory  of 
die  latent  image  is  still  in  doubt  Either  of  the  following  in  the  order  given :  Ham- 
son's  "The  Chemistry  of  Photography,"  $3;  "Hardwich's  Photo-Chemistry,"  $2; 
Townsend's  "Chemistry  of  Photography,"  50  cents.    To  be  had  from  our  publishers. 

C  F  Murray.— We  generally  employ  the  acid  fixing  bath,  made  according  to 
Carbutt's  formula,  page  103  Photo-Miniature  for  June,  and  never  found  any  of  the 
faults  complained  of.  We  use  it  again  and  again,  till  it  shows  weak  action,  and  can 
heartily  recommend  it.  It  will  keep  indefinitely.  We  cannot  say  anythmg  about  the 
"ferric  citro-oxalate  process"  referred  to,  as  we  are  too  far  from  home  to  look  up 
back  numbers.  The  addition  of  alum  to  the  "combined  bath"  would  decompose 
some  of  the  hypo,  and  lead  to  mischief,  but  a  few  drops  of  formalin  added  to  th- 
bath  will  harden  the  gelatine.  A  formula  for  printing  out  kalitype  is  referred  to  m 
a  previous  answer.  Some  workers  have  employed  it  with  success,  while  m  the  hands 
of  others  it  has  been  a  failure. 

In  reply  to  several  correspondents  we  would  say  that  the  patentee  and  maker 
of  the  Winchester  Lamp  described  in  our  last  issue  is  Allen  Winch,  606  Boylston 
Building,  Chicago,  111. 


On  the  afternoon  of  July  31  the  mail  bag  for  Point  o'  Woods  got  under  the 
wheels  of  the  train  at  Bayshore,  and  most  of  its  contents  were  destroyed  beyond 
recognition,  and  part  of  them  scattered  along  the  track.  Portions  of  letters  and 
magazines  on  which  our  address  was  legible,  have  from  time  to  time  been  received, 
but  doubtless  some  of  our  correspondence  has  disappeared  beyond  recovery.  Corre- 
spondents having  written  or  sent  prints  about  that  time  and  received  no  reply  will 
know  the  reason  and  repeat  the  communications. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PHOTO-PAPER 

SENT  BY  MAIL,  POSTAQE  PAID. 


Alt,  BramUt. 


3JiT3jS,  20C. 
3Vx4y,  20c. 
cS^binet,  20c 


FIMIao. 
Package  of 


35c. 


5x7.  30c.  3Se. 

SxlO,       60c  80C.  75c. 

Plates,  cird-stock,  chemicals,  developers, 
tODers  aa4  fixers,  printing  frames,  etc,  at 
lowest  prices.  We  pay  freight  or  express 
charges  to  any  poiot  on  orders  of  fS.DO  or 
over  when  cash  is  sent  with  order.  Send 
2c.  stamp  for  price  list. 

R.  H.  LLTtHIN, 
BULU  n  rBon-iiTHUL  or  mu  iiscunfm, 

191  Bowery,  NEW  YORK, 


Seed's  Prepared  Developers, 

In  UoDid  ud  Fatrd«r«tf  formt. 

Powdered,  par  Box  of  ilx  powden.     -     Sou. 

Non-Halation  Dbl.  Coatid  Platts. 

For  Laiid>ca[)e,  Interior  and  SkjrKtrU. 

Tk*  New  6.  B.  P.  ff.  Transparmqt 
Plaits. 

For  Cnutaot.    Six  Tonea  bj  Davelopmeot. 

Tka  Nm  Opal  Ground  Platts. 
Send  tot  "Hanoal"  and  Pries  Uat. 


a  ICONOSCOPE 

A  PERFECT  FINDER 

FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  CAMERAS 

Compact, 

EleKSnt, 

ConveQieat. 


Showa  Views  More 

Brilliantly,  Accurately, 
Naturally,  Plainly, 

-     Than  any  other 
Finder. 

There  Is  No 

Inveralon,  Reversion, 
Renectlon,  Distortion, 
or  IndistiDCtness. 


Scientific  in 
Construction. 


Accurately  Made. 


Send  tor  DMcrlption. 


Bausch  &  LOMB  Optical  Co., 


NEW  YORK. 


528  N.  St.  Paul  St., 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


ADVBRTISBMENTS. 


SALE    AND    BXCHANQB. 


[This  department  is  for  the  beneBt  of  Sub- 
8CRIBERS  who  haye  photog^raphic  material,  ap- 
paratus or  books  which  thev  wish  to  exchange, 
and  such  wants  will  be  inserted  free  of  charge 
one  time.  For  each  additional  insertion  we  will 
charge  one  dollar  per  month.  Dealers  advertis- 
ing in  these  columns  will  be  charged  double  our 
ordinary  advertising  rates.] 

Wanted. — A  5x7  Kiog  Poco  Folding 
Camera.  R.  Stephenson,  Bridgeport, 
Ala. 

Wanted. — Bargains  at  any  time,  for 
cash.  ty^xSyi  Graphic  or  No.  6  Premo 
Camera  for  sale ;  new  Goerz  No.  4  lens 
and  B.  &  L.  shutter.  C.  A.  Baile}', 
Cromwell,   Conn. 

Wanted, — A  good  second-hand  5x7 
long  focus  camera,  also  portrait  lens  for 
a  4x5.    F.  Musselman,  Middletown,  Pa. 

Wanted, — Magic  lantern.  Give  price 
and  full  description.  Address,  ).  G. 
Stoerr,  3135  Portland  avenue,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

For  Sate  or  Exchange  for  a  12  or 
i4-inch  focus  anastigmat  lens,  a  fine 
electric  phonograph  outfit,  for  private  use 
or  public  entertainment;  worth  $150 ;  will 
sell  cheap.  If  interested  write  to  H.  S. 
Lawrence,  No.  78  Greenmount  Avenue, 
Springfield,  O. 

For  Sate,  A  bargain.  One  mahog- 
any camera,  41^x6 yi,  D.  S.  back,  R.  &  k*, 
focus,  sliding  front,  with  spring  actuated 
ground  glass.  Three  holders  for  same, 
adapted  for  3^x4^  plates.  One  Voigt- 
lander  portrait  lens  (quarter  plate),  with 
R.  &  P.  and  Waterhouse  diaphragms. 
One  9-inch  single  view  lens.  One  carry- 
injg^  case,  velvet  lined,  canvas  covered, 
with  brass  trimmings.  Camera  with 
single  lens  cost  $16;  portrait  lens  cost 
(42. 50.  Will  sell  for  $16  complete.  C.  A. 
Richardson,  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


For  Sate  or  FxcAange,-^ Anthony's^ 
Photographic  Bulletin,  2  volumes,  1895- 
P896;  American  Journal  of  Photography, 
2  volumes,  1 891-1892  ;  Photographic 
Times,  5  volumes,  1888. 1889.  1890,  1897, 
1898;  American  Journal  of  Microscopy, 
6  volumes,  1876-1881,  bound;  American 
Monthly  Microscopical  Journal,  7  vol- 
umes, 1 880-1 882,  bound;  1883-1886,  un- 
bound. Address  offers  to  Box  185, 
Weston,  Mass. 

For  5a/^.— One  Greenpoint  Optical 
Co.*s  8x10  Camera.  Double  rubber  bel- 
lows, extension  for  longer  focus  lens, 
five  Zephyr  double  plateholders,  ten 
inside  kits,  canvas  carrying  case,  tripod, 
single  achromatic  lens,  covering  8x10 
plate  fully  with  brilliant  effects.  Only 
$25  for  the  outfit.  One  Eastman  Kodak 
Co. 's  3^x3^  Plate  Camera,  $3.  A.  M. 
Gerry,  Lisbon  Falls,  Me. 

For  Sate — 4x5  squeegeed,  unmounted 
pictures  of  historical  objects  and  places; 
lie.  postpaid.  List  on  application. 
H.  E.  Zimmerman,  Clarion,  Pa. 

For  Sate — One  long  focus,  reversible 
back  5x7  stereo  Premo  Bausch  &  Lomb 
shutter,  lenses  working  at_/"/6:  one  car- 
tridge roll  holder;  one  sole  leather  carry- 
ing case;  three  plate  holders  and  one 
iconoscope.  All  strictly  new  this  spring 
and  never  used.  Wm.  G.  King,  162  La 
Salle  street,  Chicago,  111. 

For  Sate — One  4x5  reversible  back 
long  focus  Premo,  all  adjustments,  B.  & 
L.  diaphragm  shutter,  three  holders,  sole 
leather  case,  listed  at  $52.50.  Cash 
price,  $30.  Used  two  seasons  In  per- 
fect condition.  B.  &  L.  ray  filter  to  fit 
for  $1.00  extra.  A  first-class  bargain. 
W.  L.  Benedict.  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


4C 


5> 


An  essay  on  the  scientific  development  of  dry  plates,  films,  papers,  etc.,  with  chap- 
ters on  5EN5IT0L,  TONPIXOL,  TONPLATINOL  and  other  photochemical 
materials  and  processes.    Sent  free  upon  receipt  of  2  cent  stamp. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  New  CLAW    PLATE    HANDLE. 

An  ingenious  appliance  that  enables  the  user  to  develop,  fix,  wa.sb  and  dry  bis 
plates  without  wetting  his  fingers.    Send  for  price  list. 

HALLER-KEMPER  CO., 

Specialists  in  PHOTOGRAPHIC  STAPLES  AND  NOVELTIES, 
CHICAGO,  35-37  Randolph  Street.  NEW  YORK,  150  Fifth  Avenue. 

OUR   New    BRAND "^^ 

....The  SUN  Dry   Plate 

Baat  !    Clean  !   Clear  !    Uniform  and   Brillietnt  ! 

SEND    FOR    PRICE    UST    AND    SAMPLES. 

JAMESTOWN  DRY  PLATE  WORKS,  JAHESTOWN,  NEW  YORK. 

BRANCH    OPFICBS  : 

New  York,  No.  17  Warren  Street.  AtlanU,  Ga.,  No.  98K  Whitehall  Street. 

Chicago,  Room  908/No.  59  Dearborn  Street.  Toronto.  Ont.  Nos  ijS-xSo  Victoria  Str-^u 

Mexico,  ban  LuisPotosi  Opt.  Co.,  San  Luis  Pot  osi. 
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SEPTEMBER,   1S00. 


The  National  Convention. 

HE  National  Coiivciition,  unfortu- 
nately for  us,  conies  at  a  time 
when  duty  keeps  us  at  our  sum- 
mer home  at  Point  o'  Woods, 
and  our  readers  generally  are  not 
sufficiently  interested  in  it  to 
warrant  us  sending  a  representa- 
tive so  far  west  as  Milwaukee. 
We  have  therefore  drawn  on  our 
good  friend  IVilson's  for  the  fol- 
lowing notes  and  information, 
promising  to  do  as  much  for  him 
some  other  day. 

Although  it  is  nowhere  said 
just  how  many  of  our  profes- 
sional friends  were  wise  enough 
to  take  advantage  nf  the  conven- 
tion, and  therefore  become  both 
better  photographers  and  better 
men,  enough  was  said  to  show 
that  the  number  was  not  nearly 
so  great  as  it  should  have  been, 
couHTisG  THi  CASH.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^   howcvcr,  that  the 

largest  number  recorded  as  voting  at  any  one  time  was  247,  which  surely 
shows  either  a  lack  of  numbers  or  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  proceedings. 


By  E.   M. 
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The  Milwaukee  people,  doubtless  under  the  influence  of  the  president, 
the  energetic  S.  L.  Stein,  seem  to  have  done  their  part  well,  and  by  their 
numerous  entertainments  added  much  to  the  success  of  the  meeting,  and 
we  are  glad  to  have  formed  the  impression  that  among  the  visiting  mem- 
bers there  was  less  than  usual  of  a  kind  of  "horse-play"  that  detracted 
from  the  dignity  of  some  previous  gatherings ;  but  we  should  be  glad  to 
tiiink  that  in  future  the  few  who  give  vent  to  their  exuberance  in  such 

meaningless  calls  as  "What's  the  matter  with ^ — -?    He's  (or  it  is)  all 

right!"  would  restrain  themselves. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  President  Stein  on  Tuesday, 
July  24,  and  the  members  were  welcomed  to  Milwaukee  in  a  neat  and 
somewhat  humorous  speech  by  the  mayor,  the  Hon.  D.  S.  Rose,  after 
which  the  president  delivered  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  annual 
address.  Its  keynote  was  in  the  invocation,  "Fellow  Craftsman,"  and  it 
included  much  good  advice,  the  following  of  which  should  be  helpful 
in  the  struggle  for  success. 

Mr.  W.  I.  Scandlin,  editor  of  Anthony's  Bulletin,  followed  with  a  lec- 
ture on  "The  Progress  of  Photography,"  and  one  with  illustrations  on 
"What  Are  the  Principles  of  Beauty  in  Art,"  hy  Professor  O,  W,  Beck, 
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Curator  of  the  Fine  Arts  Academy,  Cincinnati,  the  doings  of  the  day  wind- 
ing up  with  free  admission  to  see  "The  Highest  Bidder"  in  Davidson's 
Theatre,  the  whole  house  having  been  bought  for  that  purpose  by  the  Mil- 
waukee State  Association. 

The  business  of  the  second  day  included  the  reception  of  the  reports 
of  the  treasurer  and  secretary,  a  paper  by  B.  J.  Falk  on  copyright  as  affect- 
ing photographers  and  action  thereon,  a  talk  in  his  usual  style  by  Professor 
A.  H.  Griffiths,  and  a  visit  to  the  Layton  Art  Gallery,  with  Professor 
Edwin  C.  Layton,  its  Curator,  as  guide  and  critic. 

On  the  third  day,  Thursday,  Detroit  was  selected  as  the  place  of  meet- 
ing in  1901,  and  then  followed  the  election  of  the  following  officers : 

President,  E.  B.  Core,  New  York ;  first  vice-president,  D.  D.  Spell- 
man,  Detroit;  second  vice-president,  H.  S.  Klein,  Milwaukee,  and  secre- 
tary, J.  G.  Nussbaumer,  Rochester. 

On  the  fourth  and  last  day  the  following  prize  list  was  reported,  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  in  addition  to  the  "figure  bust"  and  "figure 
head"  only  seventeen  medals  were  awarded,  a  decided  improvement  on 
some  former  years,  in  which  the  awards  were  almost  as  numerous  as  the 
exhibitors : 
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LIST  OF  AWARDS  OF  PRIZES. 

Grand  Portrait  Class, — First  prize,  Moore  &  Stephenson,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  life-size  figure  bust.  Second,  Dudley  Hoyt,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  gold 
medal.  Third,  J.  E.  Giffin,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  silver  medal.  Fourth,  E. 
C.  Dinturff,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  bronze  medal. 

Genre  Class. — First  prize,  E.  S.  Curtiss,  Seattle,  Wash.,  figure  head. 
Second,  G.  Moses  &  Son,  New  Orleans,  La.,  gold  medal.  Third,  Baker 
Art  Gallery,  Columbus,  O.,  silver  medal. 

Miniature  Class. — First  prize,  I.  Benjamin,  Cincinnati,  O.,  gold  medal. 
Second,  D.  Rosser,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  silver  medal.  Third,  Dudley  Hoyt, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  bronze  medal.  Fourth,  G.  Moses  &  Son,  New  Orleans, 
La.,  diploma. 

Class  A, — First  prize,  Elias  Goldensky,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gold  medal. 
Second,  A.  F.  Proctor,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  silver  medal.  Third,  W.  M. 
Morrison,  Chicago,  111.,  bronze  medal.  Fourth,  E.  S.  Curtis,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  diploma. 

Class  B. — First  prize,  E.  E.  Dexter,  McKeesport,  Pa.,  silver  medal. 
Second,  A.  F.  Proctor,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  bronze  medal.  Third,  C.  S. 
Bateham,  Norwalk,  O.,  diploma. 

Class  C. — First  prize,  Louis  Schreiber,  West  Bend,  Wis.,  silver  medal. 
Second,  J.  F.  Denninger,  Neenah,  Wis.,  bronze  medal.  Third,  A.  L.  Jack- 
son, Tacoma,  Wash.,  diploma. 

Landscape  Class. — First  prize,  H.  C.  Myers,  Boise,  Idaho,  silver  medal. 
Second,  J.  H.  Field,  Berlin,  Wis.,  bronze  medal.  Third,  Robert  Wilkinson, 
Montpelier,  Vt.,  diploma. 

Marine  Class. — First  prize,  Charles  E.  Bolles,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  silver 
medal.  Second,  H.  R.  Fitch,  San  Diego,  Cal.,  bronze  medal.  H.  H.  Mor- 
rison, Seattle,  Wash.,  diploma. 

Professor  O.  W.  Beck  delivered  an  illustrated  lecture  on  "Lighting," 
and  the  convention  was  brought  to  a  close  by  another  of  Professor  Grif- 
fith's "Talks,"  which  are  always  amusing  and  often  instructive. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  the  twentieth  convention  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.  was  an 
improvement  on  many  of  its  predecessors.  It  was  quieter,  less  like  a  lot  of 
boys  out  for  a  holiday,  and  if  those  who  were  present  have  not  returned 
better  men  and  better  photographers  it  is  their  own  fault. 


Without  true  values  a  photograph  is  worthless,  and  true  values  can- 
not be  got  without  sufficient  exposure. 
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On  the  Selection 
of  an  Outfit. 

pROBABL^'  yy  per  cent. 
*  of  al!  wlu>  have  taken 
to  photography  for  the  first 
time  during  the  last  year,  or 
even  during;  the  last  five 
years,  liave  coninienced  by 
selecting  one  or  other  of  the 
gradually  increasing  multi- 
tude of  cameras  with  lenses 
already  fitted  into  them  that 
have  been  put  on  the  mar- 
ket, and  altliough  they,  or 
certainly  a  large  majority 
of  them,  have  not  discov- 
ered it,  the  lenses,  with  few 
exceptions,  are  quite  unfit 
for  the  work  they  are  in- 
tended to  do,  which  is 
mainly  landscape. 

No.    1005.  By  J.  H.  Lepper.  ^  .^ 

Although  m  a  certain 
•tAiRv  lALKi.-'  sense  the  pers[}ective  given 

by  such  cameras  and  lenses 
is  theoretically  correct,  in  the  far  more  important  sense,  that  of  the 
impression  made  on  the  beholder,  it  appears  to  be  altogether  wrong.  Near 
objects  are  exaggerated  and  distant  ones  diminished,  boulders  in  the  im- 
mediate foreground  assuming  the  importance  of  mountains,  and  moun- 
tains in  the  distance  dwindling  to  mole  hills.  This,  by  those  who  would 
defend  the  employment  of  lenses  of  short  focus,  is  said  to  be  not  the  fault 
of  the  lens,  but  the  result  of  a  too  near  point  of  view,  and  so  far,  theoretic- 
ally, they  may  be  right,  but  as  we  cannot  with  a  lens  of  too  short  focus 
secure  a  suitably  distant  view  point,  the  remedy  is  evidently  the  employ- 
ment of  a  lens  of  a  suitable  focal  length. 

To  secure  this  the  camera  and  lens  must  be  selected  separately,  the 
latter  first  and  the  former  to  suit  it. 

In  the  selection  of  a  lens  one  naturally  turns  to  the  catalogue  of  the 
optician,  and  to  the  page  dealing  with  the  particular  variety  of  lens  which 
his  purse  or  the  advice  of  those  whom  he  thinks  know  more  than  him- 
self has  induced  him  to  prefer,  and  unless  he  has  learned  what  seems  to  be 
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known  to  few  indeed,  i.  e.,  that  from  a  pictorial  point  of  view  the  most 
important  feature  of  a  lens  is  its  focal  length,  it  is  just  here  that  he  is 
misled.  From  an  optical  point  of  view  the  lens  that  with  a  given  length 
of  focus  and  a  given  aperture  will  most  perfectly  cover  the  largest  field  is 
to  be  preferred,  and  the  larger  that  field  the  higher  the  triumph  of  optical 
skill.  Hence,  in  his  catalogue,  among  its  qualities  the  optician  invariably 
mentions  the  dimensions  of  that  field,  but  unfortunately,  not  in  the  size  of 
the  circle  of  good  definition,  hut  as  Ihc  largest  plate  that  it  will  cover. 

Now  the  photographer  who  has  not  learned  all  that  he  ought  to  know — 
and  they  are  the  many  rather  than  the  few,  and  the  camera  makers  and 
dealers  may  be  included  in  the  category — takes  it  for  granted  that  a  lens 
listed  by  the  man  who  made  it,  and  surely  he  ought  to  know,  to  cover,  say. 
5x7,  is  intended  for  that  size.  He  regards  the  statement  as  imperative 
instead  of  merely  permissive,  and  designates  lenses  as  5x75.  8 x  id's, 
etc.,  instead  of  by  their  most  important  feature,  the  length  of  focus. 

Competition  among  makers  and  dealers  tends  to  keep  prices  down,  antl 
as  the  cost  of  a  lens  increases  rapidly  with  its  increase  in  IcTigth  of  focus, 
the  shortest  and  therefore  the  cheapest  that  would  fairly  well  cover  the 
size  of  plate  for  which  the  camera  was  intended  has,  fnr  the  last  ten  years 
at  least,  been  almost   universally 
supplied,  with  the  result  that  the 
general  public,  those  of  it  at  leasi 
that   know    anything   about    per- 
spective, have  come  to  regard  the 
exaggerated      foregrounds      and 
diminished    distances,    the    mole- 
hill mountains  and  village  streets 
much  broader  than  they  are  long 
as  incident  of  photograjihy,  and 
to   speak    of   it   as    "photgraphic 
perspective." 

In  selecting  an  outfit,  then. 
first  decide  as  to  the  size  of  plate 
intended  to  be  used  and  the  kind 
of  lens  that  the  purse  will  afford. 
or  that  has  been  recommended  by 
those  in  whose  knowledge  you 
have    confidence.     We   may    say 

here  that  if  landscape  pure  and  _ 

simple  be  your  aim,   your  purse         \o.  ^u.  By  v.  c.  Bafcer. 

limited,    and     vou     are     sensible  ■■»  misiciak.' 
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enough  not  to  care  for  snapping,  a  single  lens  at  a  tithe  of  the  cost  of  the 
best  rectilinear,  will  prove  in  every  way  satisfactory.  Where  straight 
lines  and  more  rapid  work  are  desirable  a  rectilinear  will  amply  fill  the 
bill ;  but  if  "money  is  no  object,"  then,  by  all  means  let  it  be  one  of  the 
more  modern  anastigmats. 

Whatever  it  is,  the  one  overshadowing  feature  is  its  focal  length,  and 
that — we  state  it  so  distinctly  because  the  question  is  so  often  put  to  us — 
applies  equally  to  all  varieties  of  photographic  lenses,  which  should  not 
be  less  than  once  and  a  half  the  length  of  the  longest  way  of  the  plate, 
105^  inches  for  a  5  x  7,  73^  inches  for  4x5,  and  so  on. 

We  make  no  apology  for  thus  going  over  the  ground  that  we  have 
already  traced  again  and  again.  Photographers  are  very  conservative, 
and  although  we  have  seen  with  thankfulness  much  grain  from  previous 
threshing,  hundreds  have  entered  the  photographic  field  since  we  last 
dealt  with  the  subject,  and  with  their  thousands  of  all  too  short  focus 
lenses  are  daily  adding  to  the  untold  number  of  photographs  little  better 
than  worthless  through  the  so-called  "photographic  perspective." 


The  One  Thing  Needful. 

BY    RICHARD    CAMERON. 

DROBABLY  ninety-nine  of  every  hundred  photographers,  if  asked  to 
name  the  most  important  operation  in  photography,  would  say  de- 
velopment, and  judging  from  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  discussed  in 
photographic  literature,  and  the  attention  given  to  it  in  text  books,  one 
would  suppose  they  were  right. 

The  essential  constituents  of  a  developing  solution,  in  addition  to 
water,  are  only  two,  a  reducer  powerful  enough  to  abstract  oxygen  from 
water,  and  an  alkali,  and  although  the  chemistry  of  the  carbon  compounds 
and  of  the  alkalies  has  been  ransacked  to  find  some  that  were  more  suita- 
ble than  others,  resulting  in  the  introduction  of  scores  of  the  so-called  aro- 
matic derivatives  and  almost  as  many  carbonate  and  caustic  products  of 
the  so-called  metals  of  the  alkalies,  experience  almost,  if  not  altogether, 
warrants  me  in  saying  that  so  far  as  the  production  of  a  good  printing 
negative  is  concerned,  any  one  of  either  is  just  as  good  as  another.  I  do 
not,  like  a  writer  in  a  contemporary  journal,  say  that  I  can  make  "a  good 
negative"  every  time,  indeed,  I  am  glad  when  I  can  make  one  that  I  think 
realty  ^ood  from  a  dozen  exposures,  but  I  do  say  that  I  could  have  de- 


"FLEETING  CLOUDS." 
BY 
E.  M.  MILLER. 
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veloped  that  particular  plate  to  quite  tiie  same  degree  of  perfection  with 
any  of  the  many  popular  reducers  and  any  of  the  equally  popular  alkalies. 

Readers  of  The  American  Amateur  Photographer,  thanks  to  the 
persevering  insistance  of  its  editor,  know  tliat  the  most  technically  impor- 
tant feature  of  a  negative  is  that  it  shall  give  prints  as  nearly  as  possible 
true  in  their  values;  which  implies  that  it  includes  all  the  degrees  of  grada- 
tion that  were  reflected  from  the  subject,  each  in  proportion,  again  as  far 
as  possible,  to  its  luminosity. 

Although  the  nature  of  the  latent  image  is  still  involved  in  mystery,  it 
is  known  that  the  action  of  light  on  the  sensitive  salt  is  cumulative,  and 
in  proportion  to  its  intensity,  and  that  the  reducing  action  of  the  de- 
veloper, or  the  conversion  of  silver  bromide  into  metallic  silver,  will  be  in 
proportion  to  that  action.  It  is  also  known  that  the  action  of  the  de- 
veloper is  cumulative ;  that  if  its  action  be  continued,  say  after  a  certain 
part  has  been  developed  into  a  half-light,  it  will  make  it  a  high-light,  so 
that  where  the  exposure  has  not  been  sufficient  to  impress  the  weaker 
shadows,  no  modification  of  the  developer  can  give  anything  but  black  and 
white. 

From  this  it  will  be  evident  that  correct  exposure  implies  sufficient 
light  to  overcome  the  inertia  incident  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  film,  and 
also  impress  such  detail  as  may  be  in  all  but  the  very  deepest  shadows. 
Where  the  weakest  light  has  done  its  work  there  need  be  no  fear  that  the 
stronger  has  failed,  and  as  a  suitable  developer  will  act  equally  in  propor- 
tion to  the  intensity  of  the  light's  action,  a  correct  exposure  will  ensure 
correct  gradation. 


The  One  Thixg  Needfu 


In  other  words,  the  one  thing  needful  in  the  making  of  a  negative,  or 
the  one  thing  without  which  a  good  negative  cannot  be  nude,  is  sufficient 
exposure;  and  the  one  thing  without  which  a  perfect  negative  cannot  be 
made  is  correct  exposure. 

To  secure  sufficient  exposure  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  the  good 
old  rule :  "Expose  for  the  shadows  and  let  the  lights  take  care  of  them- 
selves," but  correct  exposure  is  more  difficult.  Careful  use  of  one  or 
the  other  of  the  several  popular  exposure  meters,  combined  with  experi- 
ment and  observation,  will  be  helpful,  and  the  result  will  be  worth  all  the 
trouble ;  as  good  although  a  negative  from  merely  sufficient  exposure  may 
be,  one  from  a  correctly  exposed  plate  is  many  times  more  valuable. 


Have  readers  generally  any  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  what  is  generally 
included  under  "process  work?"  Here  follows  something  that  will  help 
them.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  Mr.  Ignatz 
Herbest,  evidently  connected  with  an  engraving  firm,  among  other  in- 
formation connected  with  half  tone  work,  said  that  to  secure  uniformity 
in  the  perchloride  of  iron  used  for  etching,  they  purchased  it  by  tons  at 
a  time.    Think  of  tons  of  such  a  substance ! 
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The  British  Convention. 

T^HE  British  Convention,  now  in  its  fifteenth  year,  met  in  Newcastle. 
■  and  seems  to  have  been  as  usual,  only  if  possible  more  so,  a  grand 
six  days'  picnic. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  everything  that  is  known,  and  as  soon  as 
it  is  known,  appears  in  the  "journals,"  the  conventioners  still  keep  up  a  pre- 
tence of  giving  the  convention  an  educational  flavor,  but,  unlike  their  fel- 
lows on  this  side,  they  relegate  it  to  the  evenings — just  short  whiles  before 
adjourning  to  the  "nights,"  and  devote  the  days  to  fun  and  photography. 

The  days  included  delightful  visits  to  Hexham,  with  its  old  abbey ;  the 
Roman  camp  at  Walwick  Chester,  and  the  Great  Wall,  Haughton  Castle, 
the  border  home  of  W.  D.  Cruddas,  M.  P. ;  Alnwick  Castle,  Jesmond  Dene, 
etc.  The  usual  business  meeting  and  groupe  were  not  forgotten,  Oxford 
being  selected  for  the  1901  meeting,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  William 
Herschel. 

The  evening  entertainments  included  exhibitions  of  selected  slides  and 
slides  by  the  processes  of  Ives,  Sanger,  Shepherd  and  Jolly;  and  papers 
by  Sir  Benjamin  Stone,  Howard  Farmer,  Dr.  Emerson  and  Mr.  Webber. 

The  duties  of  president  were  ably  discharged  by  the  editor  of  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography,  who  says  little  about  himself  in  the  jour- 
nal's report  of  the  meeting,  but  winds  it  up  with  an  extract  from  his  diary, 
which  we  gladly  reproduce ;  but  we  wish  he  hadn't  told  us  that  he  played 
golf  on  Sunday. 

DIARY  OF  A  CONVENTION   PRESIDENT. 

Sunday. — Take  much  physical  exercise.  Golf  in  the  morning ;  walk  in 
the  afternoon ;  rowing  in  the  evening ;  walk  after  supper.    Feel  very  fit. 

Monday. — To  escape  crowd  journey  alone  to  meeting  place.  Arrive 
an  hour  before  opening.  Learn  that  honorary  secretary  and  local  committee 
have  been  searching  for  me  all  day.  Sorry.  Mayor  arrives.  Am  in- 
stalled. Wonder  if  I  have  lost  presidential  address.  Last  recollect  it  on 
dressing  table  300  miles  away.  Search  in  pockets.  Find  it  at  last  mixed 
up  with  cloak-room  ticket,  bunch  of  keys,  Mr.  Watkins'  table  of  plate 
speeds,  and  other  railway  literature.  Much  hand  shaking  after  the  meet- 
ing. Asked  by  sixteen  people  whose  plates  I  consider  best.  Reply  that  I 
always  use  films. 

Tuesday. — All-day  excursion.  Aggrieved  photographers  discuss  copy- 
right with  me  on  outward  journey.  Am  induced  to  lecture  on  astigmatism 
to  crowd  in  Abbey.  Get  in  the  way  of  twenty  people  all  photographing  at 
once.  Am  liberally  reviled.  Smile.  Lunch  off  cold  roast  lamb,  salad,  and 
the  orthochromatism  of  ordinary  plates.    Resume  journey  in  brake.    Dis- 


"EL  CAPITAN." 
BY 
D.  STRICKIAND, 
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cussion :  Lantern  slides 
by  contact  or  reduction. 
Arrive  at  Castle.  Am 
asked  whose  films  I  use 
Say  I  have  brought 
plates.  Speech.  Am  pho- 
tographed by  twenty 
convention  ers.  Retiu'n 
journey  occupied  in  con- 
sidering the  hardening 
effects  of  formalin.  Ar- 
rive home  at  lO.  De- 
lightful day.  Wonder 
what  the  scenery  was 
like.  To  bed  at  12. 
Knocked  up  at  2  rjo  A.  M. 
by  conventioner  chang- 
ing plates  in  own  bed- 
room, wanting  to  borrow 
sheet  of  ruby  paper.  En- 
deavor to  be  polite. 
No.  ,004.  By  G.  c  Aikn.  IV edttesday. —Spicdi 

■low  tide."  making  from  lo  to  11 :4s. 

Short  drive  in  town. 
Discussion  en  route,  collodio-chloride  versus  gelati no-chloride.  Reception 
in  park  after  lunch.  Temperature  in  shade  92°.  Silk  hat  and  frock  coat 
delightful  wear.  Asked  whose  lenses  I  consider  best  ?  Suggest  the  Kew 
Test.  By  request  explain  it.  Group  taken.  Nearly  precipitated  in  water. 
Smile.  Afternoon  tea  diversified  by  the  examination  of  several  double- 
toned  prints,  over-exposed  negatives,  and  the  changing  mechanism  of 
fourteen  hand  cameras.  Much  photographed  again.  Annual  dinner  7  to 
10:30,  followed  at  11:55  by  examination  of  negatives  showing  dichroic 
fog.  Discussion  adjourned  at  i  o'clock.  Woke  at  3  by  conventioner 
who  had  been  making  midnight  exposures  from  the  Highlevel  Bridge,  and 
had  mistaken  his  room.    Blessed  him. 

Thursday. — Excursion.  Discussion  en  route,  the  cure  of  distortion 
given  by  single  lenses.  Irreverent  small  boys  in  town  call  presidential 
badge  Victoria  cross.  Resolve  not  to  get  in  anybody's  way  in  cathedral. 
So  go  on  river.  Photographic  discussions  barred  for  one  hour  only. 
Lunch  in  University  Hall.  Speeches.  Deputy  Mayor  self-declared  to  be 
the  discoverer  of  method  of  exposing  plates  through  the  backing  1    An- 
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nouncement  received  with  deafening  applause.  After  lunch  am  asked  to 
explain  (i)  U.  S.  system  of  marking  stops;  (2)  meaning  of  phrase, 
"Gauss  Points";  (3)  wave-length  theory  of  light.  Friendly  hands  rescue 
me  and  bear  me  off  to  the  quietude  of  a  ruined  priory.  Home  at  7 :30. 
Papers  and  lantern  slides  from  8  to  10.  Informal  discussion,  "Is  Pho- 
tography an  Art?"  from  11  to  12:30.  Adjourned.  Woke  at  2  by  member 
anxious  to  know  if  I  had  key  that  would  fit  his  bag.    Hadn't 

Friday. — Excursion.     Attempt  to  "do"  the  third  largest  county  in 
England  in  eight  hours.    Discussions  en  route :  Color  photography,  stereo- 
graphy, and  benzole  derivatives.    Am  asked  to  give  formula  for  best  de- 
veloper.   Reply:  HO  ^  hydroxyl-mono-hydride,  q.  s.,  qualified  accord- 
ing to  taste  and  circumstances.    Photograph  Norman  archway  with  crowd 
looking  on.    Shutter  sticks.    Crowd  sniggers.    Told  camera  wasn't  level; 
that  it  had  moved ;  that  I  had  over  exposed,  under  exposed,  and  not  ex- 
posed at  all.    Smile  benignly.    Lunch.    More  speeches.    Tell  a  story — for 
the  first  time  not  about  parrot  and  dog.    Everybody  delighted  and  shake 
hands  with  me.    Castle  of  Five  Acres!    Not  big  enough.    Still  chided  for 
getting  in  the  way  of  conventioners  giving  ten  minutes  exposures  on  one- 
second  subjects.     Homeward  journey  devoted  to  taking  photographs  of 
president.  Novel  experiment.  Start  dinner  at  7 :45.  Finish  at  7 :59.  Papers 
and  slides, 8-10:30.    Discussion  on  things  in  general,  io;35-    i2:30tobed. 
Woke   up   at   2 :30   by   conven- 
tioner   anxious    to   tell   me   the 
latest    good  story.     Saved    him 
the     trouble    as    politely    as     I 
could.    Made  an  enemy  of  liim. 

Saturday. — Alive ! 

Sunday. — A  liver!! 


"Be  prompt  in  everything." 
That  is  old  advice.  But  you 
cannot  neglect  it  and  succeed. 
Make  your  business  associates 
feel  that  they  can  set  their 
watches  by  your  way  of  keeping 
an  appointment.  Promptness  is 
the  highest  proof  of  mental  dis- 
cipline.    Prove    that    you    have 
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Photography,  Past,  Present  and  Future. 

BY  OBSERVER. 

1AM  old  enough  to  have  been  interested  in  photography  in  its  earlier 
days,  am  interested  in  it  still,  and  hope  to  live  long  enough  to  see  what 
will  be  the  outcome  of  the  state  of  transition  through  which  it  is  at  present 
passing. 

The  first  impression  made  by  the  advent  of  photography  was  that  of 
doubting  wonder.  Although  the  editor  of  this  magazine  may  be  right  in 
his  claim  on  behalf  of  Talbot  to  the  title  of  "Father  of  Photography,"  it 
was  Daguerre's  name  and  Daguerre's  process  that  first  attracted  attention, 
but  the  inherent  difficulties  of  that  process  confined  its  practice  at  first  to 
the  educated,  accomplished,  and  I  may  add  "well  to  do"  few.  In  the  draw- 
ing room  it  took  precedence  of  all  other  subjects,  and  in  the  laboratory  of 
the  scientist  it  displaced  all  other  experiments.  That  the  sun  could  be 
made  to  turn  portrait  painter  and  produce  landscapes  with  a  wealth  of  de- 
tail hitherto  undreamt  of,  was  something  so  astounding  that  its  pictorial 
possibilities  were  not  considered,  what  is  now  regarded  as  one  of  its  most 
serious  faults  being  deemed  its  highest  recommendation. 

Nor,  from  a  pictorial  point  of  view,  was  there  much  improvement  when 
the  disadvantages  of  the  one  picture  from  one  exposure  method  were 
recognized,  and  replaced  by  Talbot's  negative  process,  with  its  possibilities 
of  unlimited  multiplication  ?  To  include  as  much  as  possible,  and  with  the 
most  minute  detail  became,  and  continued  to  be,  the  object;  and  while  the 
artists  turned  up  their  noses  at  it,  it  brought  happiness  to  thousands  of 
homes  from  which  loved  ones  were  absent. 

Thus  it  continued  until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  when  almost 
simultaneously  artists  in  Germany,  France,  and  England,  and  considerably 
later  in  America,  showed  that  photography  was  amenable  to  control,  and 
might  be  made  to  convey  impressions  and  show  individuality. 

This  departure  led  to  what  may  be  called  the  present  condition  of  pho- 
tography, a  state  of  transition  that  but  for  the  promise  that  it  holds  out, 
might  well  make  its  lovers  stand  aghast.  It  has  been  with  photography  as 
with  everything  else,  the  younger  and  less  experienced  the  convert  the 
greater  the  enthusiasm  and  the  more  the  tendency  to  go  over  the  score. 
The  jump  from  the  reproduction  of  every  possible  detail,  of  every  blade  of 
grass  in  a  landscape  and  every  thread  in  the  costume  of  a  portrait,  and  all 
as  sharp  as  the  finest  lens  could  render  them,  to  a  blur  like  nothing  in  the 
heavens  above  or  on  the  earth  beneath,  and  of  which  one  side  up  was  just 
as  suggestive  as  another,  was  so  easily  made  that  for  some  time,  both  in  the 
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salons  and  in  some  of  the  journals  that  should  have  known  better,  there  has 
been  much  that  were  too  truly  characterized  as  "freaks,"  and  will  some  day 
bring  a  blush  on  the  faces  of  their  authors.  But  the  pendulum  is  swinging 
back.  The  Photo  Beacon  deserves  credit  for  giving  us  what  I  suppose  is  a 
fair  sample  of  the  late  Chicago  Salon,  and  especially  for  its  plain  speaking 
regarding  some  of  the  authors  and  their  work;  and  Wilson's  Magazine , 
in  its  July  number,  both  editorially  and  through  a  contributor,  takes  a  hand 
in  the  attempt  to  bring  the  wanderers  back  to  reason. 

Premising  that  the  writer  of  the  article,  "The  Cult  of  the  Godlings,"^ 
deals  too  hardly,  and  I  think  a  little  unjustly,  with  Horsley  Hinton.  whose 
work  is  not  of  the  freak  variety,  and  has  been  helpful  to  many  who  are 
anxious  to  keep  on  the  straight  path,  his  tirade  is  timely  and  not  by  any 
means  too  strong,  and  if  the  other  journals  would  tackle  the  question  in  a 
like  spirit,  the  future  of  photography,  so  far  as  its  art  possibilities  are  con- 
cerned, would  be  very  much  better  than  either  its  past  or  present. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  some  of  the  professional  photog- 
raphers in  our  country  do  excellent  work,  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  some  of 
them,  even  of  those  whose  names  are  as  household  words,  turn  out  some 
that  is  very  bad,  and  not  a  little  of  the  belittling  of  photography  that  is  so 
common  is  due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  journals,  particularly  of  those 
that  cater  especially  to  the  professional,  reproduce,  for  no  apparent  reason 
but  the  popularity  of  their  authors,  photographs  that  they  might  well  be 
ashamed  of;  photographs  purporting  to  be  portraits,  but  that  look  more 
like  lay  figures  contorted  into  the  most  grotesque  shapes,  and  drapery  ar- 
ranged in  ways  that  it  could  never  naturally  fall. 

While  it  is  true  that  nature  is  not  art,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  more  na- 
ture is  departed  from  the  less  artistic  will  be  the  picture.  It  is  no  doubt  a 
noble  ambition  to  aim  at  reproducing,  not  the  picture  as  seen  by  the  uncul- 
tured eye,  but  the  impression  that  it  makes  on  the  artistic,  appreciative 
mind ;  still  better  a  hundred  times  to  "hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature"  than 
to  palm  off  as  a  picture  something  that  means  nothing  to  anyone  but  its 
author,  and,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  needs  written  underneath  it,  "This  is 
a  lion"  before  one  can  even  get  an  inkling  of  what  it  is  meant  to  represent. 


It  cannot  be  too  frequently  stated  that,  for  pictorial  purposes,  the 
most  important  feature  of  the  lens  is  its  focal  length,  which  should  never 
be  less  than  once  and  a  half  the  longest  way  of  the  plate. 
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Contribution  Box. 

HOPELESS  UNDER  EXPOSURE. 

A  S  an  appreciative  reader  of  The  American  Amateur  Photographer 
^^  I  believe  in  the  hopelessness  of  under  exposure,  and  that,  as  a  rule, 
the  best  thing  to  do  with  an  under  exposed  plate  is  to  smash  it.  But  there 
are  circumstances  or  conditions  under  which  it  is  desirable  to  make  the  best 
of  a  known  under  exposure,  and  the  following  old  method,  recently  re- 
vived, will  give  the  very  best  that  can  be  got.  I  call  it*  an  old  method  be- 
cause it  was  the  one  generally  adopted  during  the  transition  from  the  so- 
called  positive  to  the  negative,  when  the  black  varnished  positive  was 
copied  as  a  negative. 

At  the  close  of  a  recent  visit,  sixty  miles  from  home,  I  was  about  to  ex- 
pose my  last  plate  on  a  painting  that  my  friend  had  sold  and  was  to  pack 
and  send  off  that  day.  Experience  told  me  that  twenty  seconds  would  be 
required,  but  just  as  an  extemporized  pendulum  had  swung  for  the  sixth 
time,  in  moving  to  brush  off  from  the  picture  an  inquisitive  fly,  my  foot 
struck  one  of  the  legs  of  the  tripod. 

It  was  open  to  me  either  to  focus  afresh  and  give  an  exposure  much 
above  the  normal,  in  the  hope  that  the  second  image  would  altogether  con- 
ceal the  first,  or  to  try  to  get  all  that  was  possible  out  of  the  plate  as  it  was. 
I  decided  on  the  latter,  and  on  reaching  home  developed  for  detail  without 
density.  The  solution  contained  5  grains  ortol,  3  grains  potassium  metabi- 
sulphite,  5  grains  sodium  sulphite,  and  60  grains  soditmi  carbonate  in  10 
ounces  of  water.  Fearing  fog  towards  the  end  of  the  operation,  10  grains 
of  potassium  bromide  were  added,  and  the  result  was  a  pale  image,  little 
more  than  visible  by  transmitted  light,  but  quite  distinct  when  laid  on  a 
sheet  of  paper. 

This  was  bleached  by  mercuric  chloride,  as  if  for  intensification,  and 
when  backed  on  the  glass  side  with  black  varnish,  resulted  in  a  brilliant 
positive,  from  which  an  excellent  negative  was  made  by  copying  in  the 
camera  in  the  ordinary  way.  Indeed,  my  friend  says  that  the  print  from  it 
is  better  than  any  that  I  had  previously  made  for  him  from  his  pictures  in 
the  usual  way.  George  Dempster. 


manipulating  the  negative. 


I  wish  to  thank  the  editors  for  their  so  frequently  insisting  on  some- 
thing like  an  approach  to  true  values  in  the  negative,  and  for  the  almost  as 
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frequent  hints  as  to  how,  in  the  absence  of  correct  exposure,  the  desidera- 
ttun  may  be  reacehd,  especially  as  a  public  expression  of  my  thanks  may 
encourage  others  to  do  as  I  have  been  doing. 

It  may  be  true  that  correct  exposure  will  ensure  true  values,  but  just 
how  to  secure  that  is  a  difficulty  that  I  have  not  yet  overcome.  On  the  ad- 
vice of  the  editors,  backed  by  the  articles  of  Wenzd  and  others  that  have 
appeared  in  the  journal,  I  got  a  Wynne's  Exposure  Meter,  and  after  some 
practice,  find  that  about  one-third  longer  than  its  indications,  as  I  read 
them,  gives  me  apparently  the  best  that  can  be  got,  or  at  least  that  I  can  get, 
anything  more  tending  to  flatness,  and  anything  less  to  hardness,  or  too 
great  contrast  with  normal  development. 

But  this  last  is  not  always,  or  indeed  often,  quite  satisfactory.  Much 
depends  on  the  subject  of  course.  Skies,  in  the  negative,  will  become  too 
opaque  and  foregrounds  too  dark.  Shadows  persist  in  keeping  too  deep,  or  * 
if  forced,  as  the  editors  have  often  shown,  what  should  be  lower  lights  turn 
out  as  opaque  as  the  highest,  especially  such  parts  of  the  picture  as  a  sandy 
road  or  the  roof  of  a  cottage. 

That  such  faults  can  be  cured  will  be  seen  from  the  two  prints  enclosed, 
the  one  from  the  unmanipulated  negative,  the  other  after  manipulation,  and 
that  the  cure  is  easily  applied,  will  be  found  by  anyone  who  will  g^ve  it  a 
trial. 

The  only  material  required  is  a  cup  with  a  drachm  or  two  of  Agfa — i 
to  9,  one  with  a  similar  quantity  of  Farmer's  solution,  or  the  more  recently 
introduced  permanganate  reducer,  and  two  camel  hair  flat  brushes  set  in 
rubber,  or  the  not  so  generally  known  as  they  should  be.  Buckle's  brushes. 
The  latter  is  simply  a  tuft  of  cotton  drawn  by  a  string  loop  into  one  end  of 
a  glass  tube.  A  tube  with  a  ^  in.  bore  is  convenient ;  the  larger  the  bore 
the  larger  the  brush. 

The  application  is  most  conveniently  made  after  washing,  and  before 
the  negative  is  dry,  but  may  be  done  at  any  time.  The  brush  should  not 
be  charged  so  fully  as  to  run,  and  a  circular  motion  seems  best:  I  pref^ 
to  first  intensify  or  strengthen  the  parts  that  are  too  weak,  having  running 
water,  or  a  plentiful  supply  at  hand,  to  stop  the  action  as  soon  as  examina- 
tion by  transmitted  light  shows  it  to  have  been  carried  far  enough.  R^ 
duction  is  carried  on  in  the  same  way,  and  a  single  trial  will  show  that  to 
very  much  improve  the  negatives  is  very  much  easier  than  from  itd 
description  it  would  seem.  Harry  Livingstone. 

[The  marked  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  two  prints  referred  to  is 
very  encouraging,  and  especially  so  from  the' fact  that  as  our  correspon- 
dent tells  us,  the  negative  from  which  they  were  printed  is  only  the  fourth 
that  he  has  operated  on. — ^Eds.] 
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Clouds  in  Landscape. 

BY  GEORGE  L.  SANGER. 

I  WILLINGLY  comply  with  the  request  of  the  editors  to  tell  how  I  pro- 
duce the  cloudy  skies  in  the  pictures  they  were  good  enough  to  admire, 
although,  as  all  that  I  know  about  that  and  almost  every  thing  else  in 
photography  has  been  learned  from  The  American  Amateur  Photog- 
KAPHBR,  banning  with  the  series  of  articles  under  the  title  "Beginners' 
Column"  that  appeared  in  it  five  or  six  years  ago,  I  have  nothing  new  to 
tell. 

To  begin  with,  I  believe  in  the  dictum  of  the  editors,  that  a  photograph 
worth  lodcing  at  cannot  be  made  without  sufficient  exposure,  and  that  of 
such  subjects  as  the  amateur  photographer  generally  selects,  barely  one  in 
a  hundred  can  be  sufficiently  exposed  by  a  "snap."  It  has  been  said  again 
and  again,  and  every  time  with  perfect  truth,  that  99  per  cent,  of  all  the 
shutter  exposures  made  with  the  present  popular  style  of  cameras  are 
simply  a  waste  of  material ;  and  pinning  my  faith  to  that,  I  always  have  my 
camera  on  the  stand,  and  although  I  employ  a  Thomton-Picard  shutter,  1/ 
is  always  set  to  time. 

On  a  5  X  7  plate  I  employ  a  single  lens  of  fourteen  inches  focal  length, 
using  f/i6  when  the  subject  require  it ;  that  is  when  atmosphere  is  an  ob- 
ject, and  f/22  when  better  detail  in  the  distance  is  the  aim,  but  the  former 
very  much  more  frequently  than  the  latter.  I  prefer  a  plate  of  medium  den- 
sity, and  always  back  them,  employing  for  that  purpose  the  backing  frame 
described  and  illustrated  in  The  American  Amateur  Photographer 
several  years  ago.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written  about  special 
backing  material  and  the  alleged  necessity  for  its  being  of  the  same  re- 
frangibility  as  the  glass,  I  find  one  to  be  just  as  good  as  another,  its  only 
object  being  to  destroy  the  reflecting  surface  to  which  it  is  applied. 

Recognizing  the  part  played  by  shadows  in  the  production  of  pictorial 
effect,  I  rarely  make  an  exposure  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the 
sun  is  approaching  the  vertical,  preferring  the  early  mornings  and  late 
afternoons.  This  entails  somewhat  long  exposure,  long  as  compared  with 
the  almost  universal  snapping,  but  only  sufficient  to  overcome,  first,  the 
inertia  incident  to  photo  or  chemical  action,  as  well  as  to  other  forms  of 
energy,  and  then  to  impress  such  detail  as  there  may  be  in  the  shadows, 
which  is  never  done  by  snapping,  and  yet  without  which  a  photograph, 
except  as  a  kind  of  pictorial  memorandum,  is  worthless.  A  correct  expo- 
sure is  dependent  on  the  conditions  of  the  time  and  subject,  and  must  be 
judged  either  by  meter  or  experience,  but  I  may  say  that  an  examination 
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of  my  note-book  for  the  season  now  drawing  to  a  close  shows  that  my 
shortest  has  been  one  second  and  my  longest  three  seconds,  on  open  land- 
scape, and  for  marine  subjects  always  about  1-25. 

This  is  a  rather  lengthy  introduction  to  the  subject  on  which  I  was 
requested  to  write,  but  it  may  help  to  its  better  understanding.  Nature 
does  not  always  or  even  often  furnish  her  landscapes  with  a  suitable,  or, 
at  least,  fine  cloudy  sky,  but  when  she  does  I  generally  adopt  several 
methods  with  a  view  to  securing  it.  Cheap  as  plates  are,  I  never  care  to 
waste  them ;  but  as  I  feel  that  I  have  done  well  if  I  succeed  in  getting 
one  fairly  good  picture  in  a  month,  I  should  not  consider  the  exposure 
of  even  a  dozen  on  it  a  waste. 

On  such  a  subject  I  expose  at  least  three  plates;  one  in  which  land- 
scape and  sky  may  be  secured  together,  although  full  time  is  given  for 
the  former,  leaving  the  latter  to  take  its  chance ;  a  duplicate  of  the  same 
to  provide  against  accidents,  and  with  even  fuller  time,  and  one  for  the 
sky  alone,  probably  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  shortest  time  g^ven 
to  the  others. 

Jhe  third  exposure  is  developed  with  care  in  a  solution  strong  in  re- 
ducer and  well  restrained,  cloud  negatives,  with  me  at  least,  having  a  ten- 
dency to  flatness.  By  this  means,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  although  it 
may  not  be  required  for  the  landscape  it  happened  to  crown,  I  have  added 
one  more  to  my  stock.  The  other  two  plates  are  developed  in  normal 
solution.  Should,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  cloudy  sky  make  its  appear- 
ance in  a  satisfactory  way  as  soon  or  even  sooner  than  the  better  lighted 
parts  of  the  landscape,  I  watch  its  progress  carefully,  and  when  it  is  about 
right — generally  long  before  the  landscape  has  taken  on  sufficient  density, 
the  plate  is  removed  from  the  tray,  well  washed,  and  the  sky  coated  with 
a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  a  bromide,  allowing  it  time  to  soak  well  into  the 
film.  The  plate  is  then  returned  to  the  developing  solution  till  develop- 
ment of  the  landscape  is  complete.  The  print  of  the  "Dowie  Den"  was 
from  a  negative  developed  in  this  way. 

"The  Lone  Shore"  negative  was  treated  differently,  by  a  way  first 
shown  to  me  by  Professor  Burnham.  The  fine  cloudy  sky  appeared  as  in 
the  last  case,  but  development  was  allowed  to  proceed  till  the  landscape 
was  just  right,  and  then,  after  washing  and  drying  in  the  ordinary  way, 
the  buried  clouds  were  uncovered  by  the  application  of  Farmer's  solution 
on  a  tuft  of  cotton,  several  of  the  lighter  clouds  being  afterwards  touched 
up  or  intensified  by  the  local  application  of  Agfa. 

Landscapes  without  clouds,  or  with  such  as  are  unsuitable,  should 
have  skies  printed  in,  an  operation  much  simpler  than,  from  its  descrip- 
tion, it  appears.    As  I  never  miss  an  opportunity  of  making  a  cloud  nega- 
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tive  I  possess  a  considerable  stock,  and  as  the  orientation,  date,  and  hour 
are  marked  on  each,  as  suggested  in  the  articles  referred  to,  and  more 
recently  in  "The»  Right  Road  to  Photography,"  there  is  no  difficulty  in  se- 
lecting one  properly  lighted. 

Printing  in  masks  are  made  by  pressing  the  negative  against  a  win- 
dow pane,  covering  it  with  a  piece  of  translucent  paper,  and  with  a  pencil 
roughly  outlining  the  sky-line.  This  is  pasted  on  a  sheet  of  opaque  paper 
— ^brown  wrapping  I  use — ^the  size  of  the  outside  of  the  printing  frame, 
and  divided  by  cutting  along  the  line  when  dry.  I  have  thus  a  mask  for  the 
landscape  and  one  for  the  sky,  each  in  turn  being  fastened  with  a  few 
touches  of  paste  to  the  outside  of  the  printing  frame,  the  line  of  demarka- 
tion  being  softened  or  modified  by  inserting  tufts  of  cotton  between  the 
edge  of  the  mask  and  the  glass. 

I  may  add  that  more  frequently  than  not  I  do  not  use  the  landscape 
mask.  When  the  landscape  is  sufficiently  printed,  the  sky  having  been 
protected  by  its  mask,  it  is  placed  over  the  cloud  negative  and  the  frame, 
face  up  and  covered  with  a  sheet  of  cardboard,  taken  out  of  the  sunlight 
and  the  card  slowly  moved  up  and  down,  taking  care  that  its  upper  edge 
is  not  brought  lower  than  the  sky-line.  Some  of  my  most  popular  pictures 
have  had  their  skies  printed  in  in  this  way. 


Talbot  the  Father  of  Photography. 

(Continued  From  Page  306.) 

'THE  Photogram  and  The  Photographic  Times,  in  their  "Inquiry 
'  With  the  Early  History  of  Photography"  (July  and  August  num- 
bers), give  an  appreciative  sketch  of  the  life  of  Talbot,  which  shows,  that 
while  a  school  boy  at  Harrow  his  attention  was  turned  to  practical 
chemistry,  and  as  experiments  were  forbidden  in  the  school  he  made  them 
in  a  neighboring  blacksmith  shop. 

In  1833  he  visited  Italy,  employing  the  camera  obscura  as  an  aid  to  his 
drawing;  and  like  Daguerre,  longed  for  a  method  of  fixing  its  beautiful 
image.  This  he  succeeded  in  doing  as  early  as  1835,  making  small  camera 
pictures  with  an  exposure  of  ten  minutes. 

In  January,  1839,  having  heard  a  whisper  of  Daguerre's  secret  method 
and  wishing  to  put  himself  on  record,  he  got  Faraday  to  announce  his  dis- 
covery to  the  Royal  Institution  on  the  25th,  and  himself  read  his  celebrated 
paper,  being  too  much  of  a  scientist  to  deal  in  secrets,  before  the  Royal  So- 
ciety on  the  31st.  Twenty-one  days  later,  before  the  same  society,  he 
read  what  he  called  a  full  and  practical  account  of  the  process,  including 
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various  methods  for  the  preparation  of  the  paper,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  **Calotype."  Here  he  tells  also  of  employment  of  potassium  iodide 
as  a  fixing  agent,  evidently  ignorant  of  Herschel's  discovery  of  the  action 
of  the  thiosulphates,  or  hyposulphites,  published  twenty  years  earlier. 

This  paper  is  well  worth  reading,  as  is  also  the  account  of  his  discovery 
of  the  latent  image  and  how  to  develop  it. 

The  claim  of  priority,  made  on  behalf  of  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Reade,  is  also 
fully  dealt  with,  and  should  be  read  by  all  interested  in  the  question,  es- 
pecially the  conclusion  reached  by  the  author  of  the  "Inquiry,"  which  is 
that  "Reade,  equally  with  Talbot,  devised  photographic  print-out  processes, 
Talbot,  as  early  as  1835,  Reade,  in  1837;  and  that  Reade  deserves  credit  for 
the  application  of  thiosulphate  as  a  fixing  agent. 


American  Photography  at  the  Paris  Exhibition. 

'M  ^O^^^'^  DEMACHY,  in  some  articles  on  "Pictorial  Photography 
'  ■  •  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,''  in  The  Amateur  Photographer ^  has  the 
following  regarding  American  photographers  and  photographs : 

The  Americans  are  disappointing,  the  New  York  Camera  Club,  fol- 
lowed by  the  most  distinguished  pictorial  photographers  of  the  United 
States,  having  decided  to  boycott  the  French  Exhibition  on  account  of  the 
actual  regulations  which  do  not  allow  of  photographs  being  exhibited  in 
the  Fine  Arts  Palace,  exclusively  devoted  to  modem  and  retrospective 
painting,  engraving,  drawing,  and  sculpture.  We  are  the  very  first  to 
regret  this  decision,  which  deprives  us  of  the  profitable  study  of  many  re- 
markable works,  and  we  are  sure  that  our  trans-Atlantic  colleagues  will 
experience  a  similar  feeling  of  regret  when  they  will  have  visited  the  Eng- 
lish representative  collection,  the  Vienna  Camera  Club,  and  the  Photo  Club 
exhibitions ;  also  when  they  will  have  passed  through  the  galleries  of  the 
Grand  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts  and  appreciated  the  masterpieces  of  art  it 
contains.  For  I  am  afraid  that  the  very  best  of  pictorial  photographs 
would  have  made  a  very  poor  showing  indeed  in  such  august  company, 
and  that  after  several  miles  of  such  paintings  nobody  would  have  stopped 
to  look  at  them.  This  is  not  personal  to  American  photography,  of  course; 
our  photographs,  in  the  same  conditions,  would  have  had  precisely  the 

same  fate. 

photographs  and  paintings. 

And,  from  another  point  of  view,  that  of  the  education  of  the  public, 
who,  we  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  it,  is  absolutely  ignorant  as  a  whole  of 
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the  pictorial  movement  of  photography,  is  it  not  wiser  to  show  our  actual 
attempts  and  experiments  side  by  side  with  the  old-style  photograph  and 
let  the  public  compare,  than  to  force  ourselves  upon  its  vision  when  it  has 
been  saturated  with  color  and  to  ask  for  its  impartial  verdict  when  it  has 
feasted  its  eyes  on  the  masterpieces  of  the  very  first  artists  of  the  whole 
world  ? 

The  result  of  this  decision  is  that  America  is  represented  by  Baker's 
Art  Gallery — genre  pictures,  painted  backgrounds  and  sentimental  posing, 
with  such  Christmas  number's  titles  as  "The  Old,  Old  Story,"  "The  Song 
of  the  Kettle,"  etc. ;  by  the  pretty  and  over-retouched  models  of  Stenckel, 
and  the  enlarged  snap-shots  of  the  Eastman  Company.  Also  by  some  ex- 
traordinary photos  of  crowded  auditoriums,  all  the  figures  on  the  extreme 
ends  of  the  picture  being  distorted  in  a  hideous  gutta  percha  fashion  by  the 
badly  corrected  lens.  Still,  there  are  two  small  oval  portraits  by  W.  Bren- 
ner that  have  escaped  the  Draconian  rules  of  the  American  clubs.  They 
are  quite  charming. 

To  this,  in  a  subsequent  number  of  the  same  journal,  Mr.  Stieglitz  re* 
plied  as  follows: 

WHY  AMERICAN  PICTORIAL  WORK  IS  ABSENT  FROM  THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

Sir — The  photographic  world  is  under  obligations  to  M.  Robert  De- 
machy  for  the  share  of  work  he  has  contributed  to  it  in  the  shape  of  pict- 
ures and  articles.  The  latter  are  not  the  least  interesting  part  of  his  work, 
and  his  articles  on  "Pictorial  Photography  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,"  which 
appeared  in  The  Amateur  Photographer  on  June  15  and  22,  were  quite  up 
to  his  usual  high  standard  of  excellence.  To  those  interested  in  pictorial 
photography  here  in  the  States  they  were  of  exceptional  interest.  Still, 
we  must  take  exception  to  his  paragraph  on  America,  in  which  he  says  that 
the  reason  that  the  United  States  was  not  represented  as  it  should  have 
been  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  American  pictorial  photographs  were  not 
to  be  allowed  to  be  exhibited  in  the  Fine  Arts  Palace.  That  is  but  part  of 
the  truth.  It  was  in  February  that  the  Camera  Club  of  New  York  was  re- 
quested by  the  government  to  collect  a  representative  lot  of  American  pic- 
torial photographs  for  Paris,  at  the  same  time  stating  that  the  collection 
would  have  to  be  ready  for  shipping  within  eight  weeks.  In  order  to  do 
ourselves  justice  this  short  notice  made  the  problem  an  impossible  one,  that 
is,  if  the  whole  country  was  to  be  represented,  for  its  area  is  too  great  to 
cover  in  such  a  short  time. 

The  writer,  who  had  been  asked  for  advice,  suggested  that  the  govern- 
ment be  notified  that  the  club  would  be  willing  to  get  up  a  small  but  select 
collection,  provided  that  the  same  would  go  before  the  American  Art  Jury, 
to  be  passed  on  like  the  paintings,  sculpture,  etc.,  and  if  any  one  or  more  of 
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the  photographs  be  considered  of  sufficient  merit,  that  the  same  be  hung  in 
the  Fine  Arts  Palace.  Those  not  accepted  would  be  sent  to  the  Liberal  Arts 
Building.  The  pictorial  photographer  demanded  a  hearing  before  the 
higher  tribunal. 

That  the  latter  would  find  any  photograph  of  sufficient  merit  the  writer 
never  for  a  moment  believed,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  well 
known  that  the  space  in  the  Fine  Arts  Palace  was  very  limited,  and  hardly 
sufficient  for  the  paintings,  sculpture,  etc. 

Still,  photographers  having  talked  and  written  art,  with  small  and  large 
A's,  for  so  long  a  time,  there  was  an  opportunity  for  a  test  case.  We  were 
duly  informed  that  the  Parisian  authorities  would  not  entertain  any  such 
ridiculous  proposition.  We  at  least  put  ourselves  on  record,  and  possibly 
in  future  Expositions  the  pictorial  photograph  will  be  considered  from  a 
new  point  of  view  by  the  authorities  in  charge. 

Now  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  pictorial  photographs  of  the  various 
countries  were  not  to  be  show  n  together,  but  hung  in  various  sections ;  that 
the  time  was  short  and  the  expense  would  be  great,  and  that  we  did  not  see 
what  there  was  to  gain  in  showing  under  the  existing  conditions,  it  was 
decided  to  drop  the  mater,  and  the  government  was  thus  informed.  M. 
Demachy  himself  dwells  upon  the  shortcomings  of  it  not  having  been  made 
possible  to  hang  all  the  pictorial  photographs  of  the  various  countries  to- 
gether, and  proves  to  our  satisfaction  that  we  would  not  have  helped  the 
cause  of  pictorial  photography  by  contributing.  Then,  too,  it  was  deemed 
wiser,  in  view  of  existing  circumstances,  to  save  our  ammunition  for  the 
promised  important  Photo  Salon,  which  is  to  held  in  Paris  next  year. 
Here  photographs  will  be  seen  and  appreciated  by  those  for  whose  appre- 
ciation we  care,  and  who  are  directly  interested  in  our  work  and  aims. 

In  a  World's  Exposition  the  pictorial  photograph  is  as  yet  of  too  little 
importance,  when  shown  as  it  is,  to  make  any  impression  on  the  public,  so 
that  I  fail  to  agree  with  M.  Demachy,  that  even  if  only  for  educational 
purposes  it  was  our  duty  to  have  exhibited. 

I  do  agree  with  him  that  it  is  a  thousand  pities  that  so  little  esprit  de 
corps  is  shown  in  the  world's  photographic  fraternity.  In  combining:  its 
efforts,  and  working  systematically  together,  much  could  be  accomplished. 
But  what  can  one  expect  when  the  secretaries  of  photographic  exhibitions 
of  quite  some  importance  insist  in  sending  out  their  prospectuses  and  en- 
try blanks  but  a  few  weeks  prior  to  the  closing  of  dates  ?'  This  is  especially 
hard  on  Americans,  who  are  now  at  last  as  much,  if  not  more,  interested  in 
pictorial  photography  than  any  other  nation.  Again  I  must  emphasize  the 
fact  that  this  country  is,  from  a  postal  point  of  view,  some  two  weeks  dis- 
tant from  Europe,  and  that  it  takes  some  time  to  frame  pictures  and  ex- 
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press  them.  In  short,  if  European  exhibitions  care  to  have  American 
work  upon  their  walls,  give  us  sufficient  notice,  and  let  us  have  entry 
blanks  at  least  ten  to  twelve  weeks  before  the  closing  of  dates. 

Alfred  Stieglitz. 


Desiccated  Dry  Plates. 

BY  HOWARD  FARMER. 
(A  Paper  Read  Before  the  Photographic  Cooyention  of  the  United  Kingdom.) 

IT  is  well  known  that  dry  plates,  as  ordinarily  used,  retain  a  consider- 
able percentage  of  water,  mainly  in  molecular  combination  with  the 
gelatine.  I  find  that  the  presence  of  this  water  in  the  film  at  the  time  of 
exposure  has  a  large  influence  on  the  image,  all  the  chief  characteristics, 
».  e.^  definition,  detail,  density,  speed,  time  of  development,  etc.,  being 
affe<{ted.  Moreover,  very  small  differences  in  the  quantity  of  this  mois- 
ture materially  affect  the  result,  so  that  negatives  vary  with  the  atmos- 
pheric conditions,  as  to  temperature  and  humidity,  at  the  time  of  working. 
The  drier  the  film,  the  better  the  definition  and  the  greater  the  power 
of  rendering  fine  detail ;  in  lesser  degree,  the  greater  the  speed  and  facility 
of  developing  density. 

This  property  of  the  film  can  be  utilized  by  desiccating  plates  for 
work  where  definition,  detail,  brilliancy,  or  maximum  speed  are  desired, 
and  in  exposing  plates  wet  where  softness  of  image  or  the  destruction  of 
small  textures  and  details  are  sought  for.  Extra-rapid  plates  or  ortho- 
chromatic  plates,  in  which  the  former  of  these  qualities  are  usually  found 
lacking,  gain  them  when  thoroughly  desiccated  to  an  extent  hitherto  only 
found  in  wet  collodion  or  other  specially  prepared  fikns. 

A  perfectly  flat-topped  kettle  containing  boiling  water  is  a  convenient 
appliance  for  desiccating  plates.  They  are  simply  laid  on  the  flat  top  of 
the  kettle  with  a  piece  of  bibulous  paper  between  to  equalize  the  heating, 
and  kept  there  a  few  minutes  at  a  temperature  of  200**  before  being 
placed  in  the  slides,  or  a  thick  copper  slab  with  an  asbestos  cover  can  be 
used.      Too  great  or  too  prolonged  heating  will  crack  the  film  or  induce 

fog. 

Desiccated  plates  have  been  (with  increasing  satisfaction)  in  daily  use 
here  at  the  Polytechnic  for  several  months  past,  and  are  already  widely 
adopted  in  the  trade  and  for  scientific  work. — British  Journal  of  Photog- 
raphy. 
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Copyright  ana  the  American  Photographer. 

THE  American  photographer,  as  a  rule,  is  keenly  appreciative  toward 
^  any  movement  which  promises  him  an  advantage  in  business.  The 
growth  and  importance  of  the  State  and  national  photographic  associations 
are  practical  evidences  of  his  earnestness  in  seeking  business  success.  In 
his  business  methods,  and  in  his  enterprise  he  easily  outstrips  his  Euro- 
pean fellow-professional,  as  we  have  known  him  in  Germany,  France,  and 
Great  Britain. 

But  with  all  his  alertness  and  progressiveness  he  has  almost  completely 
overlooked  a  business  advantage  which,  of  all  others,  he  should  be  the  first 
to  perceive  and  grasp.  We  refer  to  his  strange  apathy  concerning  pho- 
tographic copyright. 

In  no  other  country  are  pictures  and  illustrations  so  popular  or  so  im- 
portant a  feature  in  everyday  life  as  in  America.  Illustration  is,  in  fact, 
universal.  The  daily  and  weekly  papers,  the  periodicals,  and  printed  mat- 
ter of  every  sort,  with  which  we  are  literally  deluged  at  every  turn,  depend 
largely  for  their  interest  upon  illustration.  Portraits  of  prominent  people 
and  scenes,  pictures  which  interest  as  news  records  or  by  their  pictorial  at- 
tractiveness, records  of  incident  and  life  at  home  and  abroad,  indoor  and 
out-of-door  sport,  of  humor  and  pathos — ^all  these  are  sought  for,  gathered 
in,  and  published  far  and  wide  by  every  conceivable  method  of  repiroduc- ' 
tion.  The  public  demands  pictures  and  the  public  pays  for  them.  But  who 
makes  the  pictures  and  who  profits  by  their  sale?  Here  are  two  plain 
questions.  Let  every  photographer  answer  them  for  himself,  and  we  are 
sure  of  his  interest  hereafter  in  the  question  of  photographic  copyright. 

A  glance  at  any  illustrated  paper  will  show  that  the  photographer  bears 
the  burden  of  the  public  demand  for  illustrations.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
pictures  published  in  our  newspapers  and  periodicals  are  direct  repro- 
ductions from  photographs.  In  how  many  instances  does  the  photographer 
profit  by  this  use  of  his  work?  We  venture  the  answer,  not  in  one  instance 
out  of  ten.  Why  should  he  not  profit  by  this  use  of  his  work?  If  he 
equips  himself  for  its  making,  if  he  produces  by  his  skill  something  which 
has  salable  quality,  should  he  not  be  the  first  to  profit  by  his  skill  and  labor? 
Does  the  publisher  furnish  his  paper  to  the  public  without  money  and 
without  price?  Why  should  the  publisher  profit  by  selling  the  photog- 
rapher's work,  and  the  photographer  be  content  with  "glory  ?"  Does  the 
publisher  pay  the  photographer  for  the  use  of  his  productions?  Some- 
times, when  he  is  compelled  to  do  so ;  never,  if  he  can  avoid  it.  Why  ?  Be- 
cause the  photographer  has  not  yet  learned  to  appreciate  the  value  of  his 
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work  to  the  world — its  plain  matter-of-fact  value  to  those  who  purvey 
news  or  information  to  the  public. 

These  things  are  worth  thinking  over.  By  availing  himself  of  the 
protection  of  copyright  the  photographer  may  secure  for  his  own  benefit 
certain  legitimate  profits  arising  from  his  business  which  at  present  he  per- 
mits to  go  to  waste,  or,  rather,  to  go  for  the  enrichment  of  other  business 
men  >yho  can  turn  his  product  into  hard  cash. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  we  impute  any  blame  to  the  publisher.  As 
a  business  man  it  is  his  chief  interest  to  get  and  reproduce  what  the  public 
will  buy.  If  he  can  get  his  materials  without  cost,  so  much  more  profitable 
will  be  his  business.  The  mistake  lies  with  the  photographer,  who  is  so 
careless  of  the  sources  of  income  or  profit  rightly  belonging  to  his  business. 
The  remedy  lies  in  a  better  appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  copyright  and 
in  united  action  to  secure  these  advantages.  If  it  is  found  that  the  pho- 
tographer is  not  properly  protected  by  copyright  laws  at  present  existing 
— ^as  is,  indeed,  the  case — ^there  is  all  the  more  need  for  photographers  to 
unite  in  the  effort  to  secure  proper  legislation. 

We  believe  that  as  soon  as  the  American  photographer  looks  squarely 
at  this  question  of  photographic  copjrright  he  will  perceive  its  obvious  ad- 
vantages and  insist  upon  his  reasonable  rights.  Therefore,  we  urge  again, 
as  we  have  urged  before,  that  photographers  should  enroll  themselves  as 
members  of  the  Photographers'  Copyright  League,  and  put  themselves  in 
touch  with  the  work  this  league  is  doing  for  their  benefit  and  advantage. 
All  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  secure  this  membership  is  to  send  a  request 
to  be  enrolled,  with  your  name  and  address,  to  the  secretary  of  the  league, 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Bolles,  244  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  following  letters,  which  we  are  happily  permitted  to  publish,  oflFer 
interesting  facts  supporting  what  has  already  been  pointed  out  concerning 
the  practical  advantages  of  copyright  to  the  photographer : 

Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York, 
August  ID,  1900. 
My  Dear  Dr.  Nicol  : 

The  accompanying  letter  from  Mr.  Elliott,  senior  member  of  the  well- 
known  firm  of  Elliott  &  Fry,  London,  should  open  the  eyes  of  American 
photographers  to  the  unfairness  of  our  present  copyright  laws  and  to  the 
practical  benefits  accruing  to  the  profession  when  its  members  stand  to- 
gether for  mutual  protection,  as  they  do  in  England.  In  no  other  country 
of  the  world  do  the  laws  make  it  so  difficult  for  the  photographer  to  pro- 
tect his  work  as  in  this  free  land  of  ours ;  in  no  other  country  is  it  so  easy 
for  the  pictorial  pirate  to  steal  our  labor  and  go  unpunished.    The  supine 
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indifference  of  photographers  to  this  state  of  affairs,  and  the  financial  loss 
they  thereby  incur,  must  be  quite  as  amusing  as  it  is  profitable  to  the  pub- 
lishers who  thrive  upon  the  photographer's  work. 

Sincerely  yours, 

B.  J.  Falk. 

Hadley  Housb^  Barnet^  England, 

July  24,  1900. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Falk: 

I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  and  interesting  letter  of  March  19, 
and  should  have  answered  it  earlier,  but  hoped  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that 
the  new  bill  that  is  before  Parliament  had  become  law.  The  committee 
that  is  sitting  on  it  in  the  House  of  Lords  has,  however  (last  nig^t),  post- 
poned all  further  action  in  the  matter  until  next  ses»on.  In  the  meantime 
I  am  very  well  contented  with  the  existing  state  of  affairs.  Our  Pho- 
tographic Copyright  Union,  of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  the  founder,  is 
working  well.  We  met  great  opposition  from  the  press  the  first  years 
of  its  existence,  but  by  continuous  fighting  and  winning  some  good  ac- 
tions we  meet  now  with  no  serious  opposition.  Whenever  a  newspaper  or 
magazine  proprietor  or  other  person  wishes  to  reproduce  a  copyright  pho- 
tograph he  first  applies  to  the  proprietor  for  permission  to  do  so,  and 
pays  a  minimum  fee  of  half  a  guinea ;  if  to  be  reproduced  large  size,  or  if 
it  be  an  important  subject,  he  pays  from  one  guinea  to  ten  guineas  for  the 
privilege,  though  los.  6d.  is  the  usual  fee. 

The  following  figures  will  show  you  that  I  have  done  exceptionally 
well  the  first  half  year  with  copyright  fees : 

January,  1900 ^^194 

February,   *•   276 

March,        **   503 

April,          ••   289 

May,            '*    360 

June,           *-   3I3 

;f2004 

From  the  above  you  will  see  that  I  have  made  just  over  £2,000  by  my 
copyrights  in  six  months.  Of  course,  this  is  partly  due  to  the  war  in  South 
Africa.  I  have  the  best  series  of  geperals  and  war  portraits  extant,  and 
I  have  made  about  £500  by  one  portrait  alone,  that  of  Major  General 
Baden-Powell. 

And  now  as  to  the  future.  I  think  I  told  you  when  I  saw  you  in  New 
York,  that,  up  to  the  eve  of  my  starting  for  Japan,  two  and  a  half  years 
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ago,  I  was  engaged  with  others  in  drafting  a  new  copyright  bill.  It  was 
taken  up  by  Lord  Herschel.  He  went  to  America  and  died  there,  and  the 
bill  was  never  heard  of  more.  Next  a  bill  was  drafted  by  the  Royal 
Academicians,  which  was  totally  against  the  photographers,  but  why  we 
never  could  tell,  except  that  so-called  artists  are  jealous  of  us,  and,  besides 
this,  a  man,  who  shall  be  nameless,  the  manager  of  a  very  large  sweating 
London  publishing  business,  had  a  principal  hand  in  drafting  the  bill.  He 
is  one  of  those  persons  who  like  to  have  the  use  of  other  people's  pho- 
tographs for  nothing  if  possible.  This  bill  was  introduced  into  Parlia- 
ment and  was  referred  to  a  select  committee  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It 
is  called  Lord  Monkswell's  bill,  and  of  course  we  photographers  fought  it 
tooth  and  nail — I,  among  others,  gave  evidence  before  the  committee.  The 
Photographers'  Copyright  Union  got  every  amateur  photographic  society 
in  the  kingdom  to  petition  against  the  bill,  and  the  Union  did  other  ex- 
cellent work,  with  the  result  that  during  this  session  the  bill  has  been  re- 
drafted entirely  in  the  photographic  interest. 

Photography  is  put  on  a  par  with  painting,  etc. ;  in  fact  it  is  alluded  to 
as  a  "fine  art."  The  term  of  copyright  is  for  life  of  the  photographer,  and 
for  thirty  years  after  death.  The  photographer  is  proprietor  of  the  copy- 
right, whether  paid  for  taking  the  picture  or  not,  only  in  the  case  of  pay- 
ment the  photographer  cannot  make  use  of  the  photograph  in  any  way 
without  the  consent  of  the  person  who  gives  the  commission,  until  after 
his  death.  But  the.  principal  feature  in  favor  of  the  photographer  is  that 
it  does  away  entirely  with  registration — ^the  bill  is  a  model  of  conciseness 
and  simplicity.  It  has  been  read  a  second  time  in  the  Upper  House,  and 
has  been  sent  to  Canada  and  Australia  for  the  approval  of  the  Colonies, 
and  there  is  every  prospect  of  its  becoming  a  law  next  year. 

In  the  meantime,  as  I  said  before,  we  are  going  on  here  remarkably 
well.  I  wish  I  could  compliment  you  on  the  way  you  are  going  on  in 
America.  An)rthing  more  deplorable  that  your  description  of  the  state  of 
the  law  of  copyright  with  regard  to  photography  it  is  difficult  to  imagine, 
and  I  can  only  sympathize  with  you  with  all  my  heart. 

Hoping  for  better  things  for  you  in  the  future,  and  with  kindest  re- 
gards, I  am.  Yours,  very  sincerely, 

(Signed)  Joseph  J.  Eluott. 


Very  few  men  grow  wise  until  they  have  committed  all  the  follies 
that  wisdom  might  have  saved  them  from.  Then  they  spend  the  rest  of 
their  lives  wondering  why  others  do  not  heed  their  warnings. 
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IT  has  been  customary  with  many  photographers  to  refer  to  the  U.  S. 
*  system  of  marking  stops,  as  advocated  by  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society,  as  something  to  be  desired.  It  is  assumed  that  some  method  of 
numbering,  in  which  the  numbers  increase  in  direct  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  exposure  rendered  necessary,  is  the  best  method  of  doing 
this,  and  we  hear  the  popularity  of  what  inay  be  briefly  described  as  the  f, 
system  referred  to  as  something  to  be  regretted. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  many  who  take  this  view  really  consider  whether 
the  method  they  condemn  is  quite  so  bad  as  they  make  out.  Were  the  uni- 
versal system  all  that  its  admirers  paint,  it  would,  indeed,  be  strange  to 
find  that  it  had  not  become  what  its  name  would  suggest.  The  very  title 
adopted  by  the  society  seems  unfortunate — ^the  name  itself  is  a  kind  of 
challenge — ^because,  so  far  from  the  system  being  universal,  the  majority 
of  workers  who  know  anything  about  stops  whatever  reject  it  almost  to  a 
man.  In  the  whole  course  of  our  experience  we  have  only  met  one  pho- 
tographer who  used  it  habitually,  and,  in  spite  of  thie  supposed  conveni- 
ence afforded  by  numbers  proportional  to  the  exposures,  he  always  had  to 
translate  the  number  of  his  stop  into  the  /.  number  before  he  could  realize 
what  increase  of  exposure  the  substitution  of  a  small  stop  for  a  large  one 
demanded. 

That  such  a  system  should  have  been  put  forward  at  all  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  triumph  of  theory  over  practice.  "What  so  beautiful  and  sys- 
tematic," we  can  imagine  its  designers  saying,  "as  the  method  that  calls 
f/8  4,  and  f/32  64?"  We  know  at  once  that  the  first  requires  four  times 
the  exposure  wanted  with  f/4  (U.  S.  i),  and  the  .other  sixty-four  times  as 
much  as  f/4. 

That  this  system  is  cumbrous  and  almost  unworkable  in  practice,  so 
comparatively  simple  an  example  as  we  have  given  suffices  to  show.  Let 
us  assume  a  state  of  things  that  might  occur  to  any  photographer,  a  com- 
paratively simple  state  of  things.  He  has  decided  that  five  seconds  is  the 
correct  exposure  with  f/8  and  he  wants  to  know  what  he  ought  to  give 
with  f/32.  He  has  to  divide  his  five  seconds  by  4,  and  multiply  the  figure 
so  obtained  by  64.  A  large  proportion  of  photographers,  tfie  class  to 
which  the  U.  S.  system  is  supposed  to  offer  the  greatest  advantages,  will 
probably  not  realize  that  multiplying  by  16  is  equal  to  this  operation.  This 
short  cut,  moreover,  only  avails  with  the  particular  figures  we  have  de- 
cided upon,  and  the  moment  we  get  a  stop  marked  with  a  U.  S.  number,  of 
which  llie  second  is  not  a  multiple,  this  method  becomes  unavailable. 
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The  mistake  made  with  the  U.  S.  system,  it  seems  to  us,  lay  in  the  fact 
that  its  devisers  assumed  the  desirability  or  a  necessity  for  stops  having 
dimensions  intermediate  between  those  which  are  generally  supplied  now- 
adays. Had  they  limited  their  exertions  to  impressing  upon  all  lens  mak- 
ers and  users  the  advantages  of  a  set  of  stops  having  areas  increasing  in 
regular  geometrical  pr(^ression,  each  having  twice  the  area  of  opening 
that  is  possessed  by  the  next  size  smaller,  they  would  have  helped  to  bring 
about  sooner  the  state  of  things  which  we  are  now  g^dually  reaching. 

Provided  with  stops  which  increase  in  this  manner,  as  is  the  case  of 
most  lenses  now,  any  system  of  numbering  them  becomes  superfluous, 
provided  their  value  in  terms  of  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  is  marked  upon 
each.  Nothing  is  simpler  than  to  calculate  differences  in  exposures  caused 
by  the  stops  alone.  The  exposure  first  determined  on  only  needs  doubling 
or  halving  for  each  stop  intermediate  between  that  for  which  it  was  calcu- 
lated and  the  one  whidi  it  is  desired  to  use. 

The  fact  tiiat  this  system  has  almost  entirely  superseded  others  is  to 
our  thinking  evidence  that  photographers  and  opticians  recognize  that, 
taken  as  a  whole,  it  combines  a  maximum  of  convenience  with,  we  were 
going  to  say,  a  minimum  of  drawbacks,  but  we  are  really  unable  to  tiiink 
of  anything  to  which  sudi  a  term  can  be  applied.  The  system  seems  at 
once  easy  to  understand,  easy  to  use,  and  established  upon  a  sound  scien- 
tific basis. — Photography, 
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Words  From  the  Watch  Tower. 

BY  WATCHMAN. 

SEE  that  one  of  your  occasional  contributors,  writing  in  a,  contem- 
porary, says:  "Instead  of  the  right  exposure  of  about  six  seconds  (5 
P.  M.  color  screen)  an  exposure  of  over  a  minute  had  been  given,  and  of 
course  the  plate  was  worthless."  Let  me  assure  him  that  there  was  no  need 
to  waste  the  plate.  I  have  times  without  number  got  very  good  negatives 
on  plates  that  had  got  more  than  ten  times  the  normal  exposure,  by  simply 
modifying  the  development.  I  know  him  to  be  fond  of  experimenting,  and 
so  advise  him  to  try  such  an  over  exposed  plate  by  first  soaking  it  in  a  5 
per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  bromide  for  ten  minutes,  and,  without  wash- 
ing, only  draining,  develop  with  a  solution  strong  in  reducer  and  weak  in 

alkali. 

*  m 

I  have  just  come  across  "Hammer's  Little  Bo*,'*  the  fifth  edition. 
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It  is  full  of  useful  information,  hints  about  failures  and  how  to 
avoid  them,  formulae  for  all  necessary  solutions,  and  a  lot  of  good  advice 
well  worth  the  taking.  But  it  contains  one  amusing  blunder,  saying  in 
sober  seriousness  that  while  a  pint  of  water  is  only  in  volume  sixteen 
ounces,  it  weighs  actually  twenty  ounces.  It  has  jumbled  up  the  British 
Imperial  gallon  and  pint  with  the  American  measures ;  the  former,  at  62° 
F.,  both  weighing  and  measuring  respectively  160,  and  20  ounces,  while 
the  latter  both  measure  and  weigh  only  128  and  16  ounces.  If  the  Hammer 
folk  want  to  pay  me  for  thus  showing  them  the  error  of  their  ways  they 
may.  do  so  by  sending  some  of  their  very  excellent  plates.  The  editors  will 
give  them  my  address.  They  must  keep  their  thumb  on  it,  however,  for 
reasons  that  must  be  obvious. 


Notes. 

Spectrum  Analysis. — While  claiming  for  Fox  Talbot  the  honor  of 
being  "The  Father  of  Photography,"  we  were  not  aware  that  he  is  entitled 
to  an  honor  almost,  in  some  respects,  at  least,  equally  great,  that  of  having 
paved  the  way  to  the  modern  spectrum  analysis.  A  statement  to  this  ef- 
fect was  made  by  "Lux"  in  The  Amateur  Photographer  of  July  6,  and  in 
its  following  number  there  is  a  corroborative  note,  acknowledging  that 
four  or  five  years  ago  Mr.  H.  E.  Davis  had  brought  the  subject  before  the 
London  Camera  Club,  stating  that  Talbot's  paper  on  the  subject  would  be 
found  in  the  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science  of  1826. 

Emulsion  Paper. — The  commercial  emulsion  papers,  both  for  printing 
out  and  development,  are  so  varied  and  so  perfect,  that  few  care  for  the 
trouble  of  making  them  for  themselves.  There  are  those,  however,  .who 
take  pleasure  in  experimenting,  and  for  them  the  following  formulae,  trans- 
lated from  the  Photographisches  Centralblatt  by  The  Amateur  Photog- 
rapher, will  be  of  use : 

Herr  Joseph  Schwarz,  writing  in  the  Photographisches  Centralblatt 
(1900,  p.  245 J,  calls  attention  to  the  ease  with  which  small  quantities  of 
emulsions  may  be  prepared.  He  gives  several  formulae  for  printing-out 
emulsions,  one  of  which  is  as  follows :  In  100  cubic  centimetres  of  water 
dissolve  9  grammes  of  gelatine,  and  then  an  addition  is  made  of  0.6 
gramme  of  common  salt  and  1.2  gramme  of  Rochelle  salt.  Three 
grammes  of  silver  nitrate  are  now  churned  in  and  the  emulsion  is  filtered. 
A  washed  emulsion  for  development  paper  is  prepared  as  follows:     In 
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loo  c.c.  of  water  dissolve  lo  grammes  of  gelatine,  and  then  in  succession 
0.85  gramme  of  potassium  bromide,  0.5  of  common  salt,  and  I  cubic  centi- 
metre of  ammonia. 

Now  chum  in  2.5  grammes  of  silver  nitrate,  and  digest  for  ten  or 
twelve  minutes  at  a  temperature  not  over  45**  Centigrade.  When  the  di- 
gestion is  finished  the  emulsion  is  again  churned,  and  is  then  allowed  to 
set.  The  emulsion  having  set  and  the  temperature  having  fallen  below 
10**  Centigrade,  is  cut  up  with  a  paper  knife  and  washed  in  a 
stream  of  water.  Excess  of  water  is  now  removed  and  the  emulsion  is 
melted  at  a  tempreature  of  40  to  50°  Centigrade.  As  a  defence  against 
fog,  I  drop  of  a  10  per  cent,  potassium  bromide  solution  is  added,  and  to 
harden  the  gelatine  an  addition  is  made  of  20  drops  of  10  per  cent,  chrome 
alum  solution.     The  emulsion  is  now  filtered. 

Platixotype  Paper. — That  platinotype  does  not  keep  in  the  best  con- 
dition for  any  length  of  time,  even  in  the  tin  tubes  containing  calcium 
chloride,  as  generally  sent  out  by  the  makers,  is  more  the  fault  of  the  pho- 
tographer than  the  paper.  Dried  calcium  chloride  will  only  absorb  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  moisture,  and  as  the  piece  is  generally  small  and  may  not 
have  been  perfectly  dry  when  first  put  into  the  tube,  it  gets  all  that  it  wants 
after  the  tube  has  been  several  times  opened  and  shut. 

The  paper  may  be  kept  for  almost  any  length  of  time  if.  after  each 
three  or  four  openings  of  the  tube  the  piece  of  calcium  chloride  be  placed 
in  a  small  iron  ladle  or  an  old  iron  spoon  and  held  over  a  hot  fire  or  flame 
till  it  is  fused,  not  merely  dried,  and  returned  to  the  tube. 

Hot  Weather  Troubles. — Our  friends  in  England  are  finding  out 
something  of  what  we  suffer  from  hot  weather,  and  to  show  how  they  try 
to  overcome  them,  we  clip  the  following  from  Photography:  The  last 
few  days  have  witnessed  weather  of  a  truly  exceptional  kind,  as  far  as 
this  country  is  concerned.  Those  who  are  in  a  similar  position  to  our- 
selves, that  is  to  say,  who  find  themselves  with  several  dozen  plates  to  de- 
velop with  water  in  which  the*  softer  kinds  of  gelatine  are  freely  soluble, 
may  experience  some  difficulty  in  keeping  the  films  upon  the  glass.  Dur- 
ing development  and  fixing  this  should  be  little  or  no  trouble  if  a  dodge  to 
which  we  have  resorted  be  employed.  A  thin  glass  flask  containing  the 
water  we  propose  to  use  for  development  is  stood  in  a  basin,  surrounded 
with  hypo  crystals,  and  cold  water  added  to  these  to  dissolve  them.  In 
about  half  an  hour,  with  an  occasional  stirring,  the  water  in  the  flask  is 
beautifully  cool  (the  hypo  acting  as  a  "freezing  mixture") , and  can  be  used. 
A  little  care  is  necessary  in  emptying  the  flask,  that  the  water  is  not  con- 
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laminated  with  the  hypo  solution  from  outside,  but  this  is  easily  managed. 
Such  a  precaution  will  carry  the  worker  safely  to  the  washing  stage.  Here 
is  the  greatest  danger  of  frilling  and  blistering,  since  enough  water  cannot 
be  artificially  cooled  for  the  operation  in  most  cases.  It  is  then,  as  we  are 
reminded  by  a  letter  from  Messrs.  A.  and  M.  Zimmermann,  that  Schering's 
photo-formalin  comes  in  useful.  After  rinsing  the  hypo  out  for  two  or 
three  minutes  we  give  the  plates  ten  minutes'  soaking  in  this  substance,  di- 
luted  with  nine  times  its  bulk  of  water.  The  plates  may  then  be  thoroughly 
washed  in  the  usual  way,  without  any  fear  of  trouble  from  the  film  soften- 
ing. On  no  account  should  the  formalin  be  added  to  the  developer  if  this 
contains  sodium  sulphite.  It  is  at  once  decomposed  with  the  formation  of 
caustic  soda,  which  renders  the  developer  at  once  too  strong  in  alkali,  and 
has  a  dangeous  softening  action  upon  the  film.  Indeed,  as  we  pointed  out 
some  months  ago,  formalin  can  be  used  in  place  of  adding  alkali  directly  to 
the  developer.  If  the  plates  frill  in  development,  a  weaker  bath  of  forma- 
lin may  be  given  before  developing,  following  it  by  a  thorough  washing. 

Over  Exposure. — Plates  accidentally  or  otherwise  over  exposed  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  render  them  useless,  may  be  restored  to  some 
thing  like  normal  exposures  by  a  longer  or  shorter  immersion  in  a  2  per 
cent,  solution  of  ammonium  persulphate.  An  immersion  of  from  five  to 
ten  minutes  will  be  sufficient  to  entirely  destroy  the  latent  image,  and  prob- 
ably the  effect  of  brief  exposure  to  diffused  light,  so  that  "light  struck" 
plates  may  be  restored  to  usefulness. 

Rapid  Lenses. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Photographic  So- 
ciety several  new  lenses  by  Voigtlaender  were  exhibited  with  apertures  as 
large  as  //^  J,  about  six  or  eight  times  as  rapid  as  most  of  the  lenses  in 
even  the  better  classes  of  hand  cameras,  and  it  was  said  that  lenses  prob- 
ably twice  as  rapid  as  even  they,  with  an  aperture  of  ///.J,  had  been  made 
for  and  successfully  employed  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory.  Surely  with 
such  lenses  there  should  never  be  a  complaint  of  under  exposure. 

A  Good  Hire  System.— Those  who  are  not  above  taking  a  hint  might 
do  worse  than  follow  the  example  of  a  London  dealer.  He  advertises  to 
hire  out  an  excellent  quality  of  hand  camera  loaded  with  a  dozen  plates, 
and  when  it  is  returned  to  develop  the  exposures  and  print  from  the 
negatives,  the  charge  for  the  whole  being  twelve  shillings  and 
sixpence — S3. 

Copper  Toxixg. — Those  who  wish  to  do  a  little  copper  toning  but  do 
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not  care  to  make  up  lo  per  cent,  solutions,  will  find  the  following  formula 
all  that  they  can  desire : 

A.— Water   i,ooo 

Neutral  citrate  of  potassium lOO 

Sulphate  of  copper lo 

B.— Water  i,ooo 

Neutral  citrate  of  potasisum lOO 

Ferricyanide   of   potassium lo 

For  use,  mix  7  volumes  of  A  with  6  volumes  of  B. 

Society  News. 

We  are  requested  by  the  Lansing  (Mich.)  Camera  Club  to  say  that  their  club 
rooms,  113  Michigan  avenue,  East,  are  open  at  all  times  to  amateur  photographers 
visiting  that  city.  The  officers  at  present  are:  President,  Mr.  O.  T.  AlJen;  vice- 
president,  Miss  May  McKibbin;  secretary.  Miss  Mae  Wagner,  and  treasurer,  Mr. 
E.  J.  Hopkins. 


Our  Portfolio. 

Communications  for  the  editort,  pictures  for  criticism  (only  one  print  at  a  time),  and  apparatus 
and  material  for  examination,  should  be  sent  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y. 


986.  Andrew  Emerine,  Jr. — "Majel."  A  bust  with  long  hair  hanging  over  the 
shoulders,  and  the  head  decorated  by  two  long  white  tipped  feathers,  is  an  am- 
bitious effort  that  misses  a  high  degree  of  success  by  a  too  hard  lighting,  result- 
ing in  excessive  contrast.  The  left  side  of  the  face  is  simply  white  paper,  with- 
out a  trace  of  the  much  needed  skin  texture,  while  the  hair  on  the  right  is  black 
as  paper  can  be  made.  The  same  lighting,  with  a  much  longer  exposure,  would 
have  been  a  great  improvement.  True  values,  and  that  is  the  only  quality  wanting 
in  this,  cannot  be  secured  without  sufficient  exposure.    See  page  393. 

987.  John  Hannah. — "A  Day  in  the  Woods"  is  a  pretty  little  photograph  in 
which  the  exposure,  for  a  wonder,  has  been  about  right,  and  the  values  consequent- 
ly tolerably  true.  But  pretty  as  it  is,  it  will  not  bear  analysis.  How  did  such  a 
well  finished  bench  or  table  find  its  way  into  the  woods,  or  finding  it  there,  what 
could  have  induced  you  to  include  such  an  incongruous  article  of  furniture  in  the  fine 
combination  of  trees,  and,  worse  still,  to  seat  the  lady,  apparently  making  a  bouquet 
of  wild  flowers,  on  it,  and  why  place  her  and  the  little  girl  so  as  to  divide  the  com- 
position into  three  nearly  equal  parts?  Another  fault  is  the  want  of  atmosphere, 
the  distance  being  quite  as  well  defined  as  the  foreground,  instead  of  the  hazy 
appearance  essential  to  pictorial  effect.  The  photography,  that  is,  the  technic,  is 
excellent,  but  the  arrangement  is  about  as  bad  as  it  could  be.  You  should  study 
some  work  on  composition,  such  as  Robinson's  "Picture  Making  by  Photography," 
and  when  your  knowledge  of  art  is  as  good  as  your  knowledge  of  photography 
you  will  make  good  pictures. 
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988.  H.  W.  ScHONEWOLF.— "On  the  Mountains"  has  both  good  and  bad  qual- 
ities. Th^  arrangement  of  the  two  figures,  one  behind  the  other,  and  both  in  the 
same  attitude,  is  satisfactory,  simply  because  they  are  apparently  interested  in  the 
same  distant  object;  distant,  because  the  one  in  front  is  just  about  to  look  at  it 
through  a  field  glass,  but  the  plate  should  have  been  in  the  upright  instead  of 
oblong  position,  and  so  got  rid  of  the  all  too  large  vacant  space  on  the  right.  As 
it  is,  that  fault  could  be  remedied  by  trimming  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  right, 
but  that  would  still  leave  the  all  too  little  sky  above  the  heads  of  the  figures.  One 
very  good  feature  is  the  way  in  which  the  figures  are  contrasted,  the  one  in  light 
skirt  and  dark  waist,  the  other  in  light  waist  and  dark  skirt,  a  matter  too  little 
attended  to.  but  which,  as  in  this  case,  adds  very  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  picture. 
The  only  serious  fault  is  the  white  paper  sky,  a  fault  that  would  have  been  pre- 
vented by  a  little  longer  exposure,  long  enough  to  have  allowed  the  detail  in  the 
shadows  to  come  out  before  the  sky  became  quite  opaque  in  the  negative. 

989.  Herbert  Linge. — The  unnamed  print,  a  man  as  if  asleep  among  tall  grass, 
is  of  no  interest  as  a  picture,  and  as  arranged,  not  worth  photographing.  The  way 
the  nostrils  and  mouth  are  reproduced  is  simply  revolting.  Your  photography  is 
worthy  of  something  better. 

990.  \V.  H.  Stanchfield. — "The  Deserted  Home"  is  a  really  good  photograph 
of  a  not  very  interesting  subject,  made  still  less  interesting  by  the  way  it  is  placed 
in  the  picture:  that  is,  without  a  trace  of  foreground.  It  is  the  back  view  of  a 
dilapidated  building,  placed  too  close  to  one  side  and  occupying  over  two-thirds 
of  the  space,  the  rest  containing  a  number  of  trees.  A  very  much  better  effect 
would  have  been  produced  by  keeping  the  building  smaller,  and  showing  a  little 
more  of  its  right  surroundings,  and  especially  giving  a  foreground  sufficient  to 
bring  the  horizon  line  up  to  about  a  third  from  the  bottom.  The -exposure  has 
been  about  right,  and  development  and  printing  satisfactory. 

991.  T.  C.  Thatcher. — "Shooting  Crap,"  a  group  of  four  negroes  lying  under 
the  shade  of  a  great  tree  at  one  of  their  favorite  games,  is  one  of  the  few  that 
comes  to  us  with  anything  like  true  values,  and  therefore  from  a  properly  exposed 
negative.  The  grouping  is  natural  and  therefore  satisfactory,  and  the  entourage  well 
chosen.  The  only  fault  is  a  tendency  to  flatness,  a  slight  tone  of  gray  all  over  the 
print,  which  could  have  been  avoided  by  care  in  the  development  of  the  negative; 
probably  by  the  addition  to  the  solution  of  a  little  more  bromide,  a  decrease  in  the 
alkali  or  an  increase  in  the  reducer.  We  shall  have  pleasure  in  reproducing  it.  The 
negative  is  one  well  suited  for  enlargement,  and  would  give  an  excellent,  say, 
10  X  12. 

992.  J.  H.  Blackwood. — "A  Gathering  Storm"  is  more  like  an  approaching 
sunset,  but  rendered  worthless  through  under  exposure.  A  far  too  dark  sky,  with 
brilliantly  lighted  clouds  casting  an  equally  brilliant  ray  of  light  on  the  water,  with 
a  foreground  of  rocks,  some  of  them  as  black  as  blackened  paper  can  make  them. 
It  is  a  puzzle  to  us  to  understand  how  you  cannot  see  how  thoroughly  unnatural 
such  blackness  is,  especially  when  it  is  contrasted  with  such  brilliant  light  on  the 
water.  You  cannot  make  a  picture  of  such  a  subject  under  such  conditions  with- 
out a  much  longer  exposure  than  this  has  got. 

993.  John-  A.  Glassey.— "The  Rising  Tide"  is  a  fine  selection  with  a  fine  sky, 
rendered  worthless  from  what  seems  to  be  your  besetting  sin,  and  one  that  you  are 
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either  unwilling  or  unable  to  overcome.  In  this  the  surf  is  as  white  as  i>aper  can 
be  made,  while  the  front  of  the  wave  is  simply  black.  Equally  black  is  the  headland 
on  the  horizon  and  the  shingle  on  the  beach,  and  even  the  sand  is  only  a  shade  or 
two  lighter.  You  should  turn* your  attention  to  exposure,  and  experiment  until 
you  can  produce  something  like  true  values,  something  approaching  the  degree  of 
luminosity  reflected  from  the  various  objects  in  the  composition.  This  would  need 
three  or  four  times  as  long. 

994.  J.  DwiGHT  Palmer. — "The  Willows"  is  merely  meaningless  masses  of 
foliage  on  right,  left  and  in  the  distance,  with  what  is  probably  water,  nearly  white 
in  the  foreground  and  black  in  all  the  rest,  without  a  trace  of  pictorial  quality. 
It  is  an  attempt  at  impressionism  that  does  not  make  a  single  impression.  The 
fact  that  an  exposure  is  made  against  the  light  does  not  excuse  the  substitution 
of  blackness  for  luminosity  in  the  shadows,  and  a  print  in  which  that  luminosity 
is  wanting  is  a  waste  of  material. 

995.  Oscar  J.  Morse. — The  unnamed  print,  a  high  mass  of  rock  over  which 
is  falling  a  thin  stream  of  water,  with,  in  the  immediate  foreground,  sufficient  to 
show  that  it  is  close  to  a  line  of  rails,  is  an  excellent  technical  photograph  of  an 
uninteresting  and  unpicturesque  subject.  There  is  nothing  in  it  that  should  have 
induced  you  to  waste  a  plate  on  it.  You  cannot  make  pictures  till  you  have  learned 
to  "see"  better  than  this  would  indicate. 

996.  C.  F.  Murray. — "A  Driveway"  is  hardly  of  sufficient  interest,  especially 
as  photographed  with  a  lens  of  such  short  focus.  The  road  is  represented  as  over 
four  times  as  broad  as  it  is  long,  i.  e,,  from  side  to  side  it  is  wider  by  over  four 
times  its  length  from  the  foreground  to  the  vanishing  point.  See  ''Answers  to 
Correspondents." 

997.  W.  M.  Murray. — "Be  It  Ever  So  Humble,"  a  cottage  by  the  roadside,  a 
stone-fenced  road  in  the  foreground,  and  dense  foliage  behind,  is  excellent  in  photo- 
graphic technique,  but  has  no  pictorial  value.  It  is  a  good  example  of  the  "record 
of  fact"  phase  of  photography,  that  suggests  nothing  beyond  what  is  seen,  nor 
leaves  any  impression.    It  is  merely  a  "pretty"  photograph. 

998.  O.  J.  M. — "The  Old  Blacksmith"  is  a  lost  opportunity.  A  print  of  the 
fuzzy  type,  and  equally  fuzzy  all  over,  and  false  to  nature  in  consequence.  Who 
ever  saw  a  blacksmith's  fire  in  full  blaze  without  blowing,  and  who  ever  saw  such 
a  blaze  that  did  not  light  up  the  face  looking  close  at  it,  as  well  as  all  the 
objects  in  its  immediate  vicinity?  Such  subjects  require  much  greater  study  than 
this  has  got. 

999.  P.  W.  Jackson. — "Dining  Room,  Minnesota  Club."  This  difficult  sub- 
ject, a  room  finished  in  black  with  furniture  to  match,  and  at  least  three  tables 
covered  with  white  cloth,  has  been  very  well  photographed,  and  although  it  has 
no  pictorial  interest  and  is  interesting  only  to  those  connected  with  the  club,  we 
should  have  been  pleased  to  reproduce  it  but  for  the  unpardonable  fault,  the  large 
irregular  patch  of  white  in  the  roof  and  chandelier,  caused  by  the  peeling  off  of 
the  film.  Surely,  if  it  is  worth  reproducing  it  was  worth  making  a  more  perfect 
print. 

1000.  E.  A.  Donnally. — "Childhood,"  a  seven  barred  gate  before  which  stands 
one  boy  in  characteristic  attitude,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  on  which  have 
climbed  three  children,  is  only  fairly  good,  and  might  easily  have  been  better.     In 
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the  first  place,  the  values  are  so  false  from  under-exposure  that  the  darker  sides 
of  the  rails  are  simply  black,  and  to  develop  even  the  half-lights  that  there  are  the 
sky  has  become,  in  the  negative,  absolutely  opaque.  Then  no  attempt  has  been  made 
either  to  arrange  the  figures  or  to  wait  till  they  assumed  a  good  arrangement, 
the  biggest  boy  being  on  the  top  rail  nearly  in  a  vertical  line  with  the  standing 
figure,  always  a  serious  fault,  while  the  two  smaller  children  are  about  half  way 
up  and  nearly  on  a  level,  a  grouping  neither  picturesque  or  artistic.  With  a  little 
thought  as  to  a  suitable  arrangement,  and  an  exposure  long  enough  to  light  up 
the  shadows,  certainly  more  than  twice  what  this  has  got,  it  might  have  been  made 
an  attractive  little  picture.  Considered  merely  as  a  print  on  Velox  or  other  develop- 
ing paper,  it  is  as  fine  as  we  have  ever  seen. 

looi.  Helen  L.  Griswold. — "Devotion"  is  a  very  successful  effort  in  a  diffi- 
cult branch  of  photography,  one  on  which  artist  and  model  are^  to  be  congratulated. 
Pose  and  expression  are  unexceptionable,  and  the  lighting,  that  great  difficulty  in 
such  work,  is  nearly  so,  and  with  a  very  slight  alteration,  would  have  been  so 
altogether.  The  fatalt,  and  it  is  only  a  little  one,  is  the  breaking  up  of  the  lights 
on  the  shoulder,  neck  and  cheek,  into  three,  giving,  as  it  does,  a  suggestion  of 
a  slight  enlargement  or  swelling  on  the  neck.  We  think,  although  with  some  hesi- 
tation, that  greater  diffusion  of  the  light  would  have  been  an  improvement,  a  more 
gradtial  lowering  of  the  tone  as  it  approached  the  cheek.  We  were  right,  when 
we  suggested  a  larger  size,  in  saying  that  you  would  very  soon  take  a  high  posi- 
tion as  a  picture  maker  by  photography.  We  shall  have  pleasure  in  reproduc- 
ing it. 

1002.  F.  E.  Bronson. — "A  Falling  Monarch."  A  tree  nearly  prostrate  over 
a  stream,  without  anything  to  support  it,  is  hardly  a  happy  selection,  nor  is  it 
quite  satisfactory  to  have  nothing  but  a  sheet  of  water  as  a  foreground.  The 
more  the  composition  is  studied  the  greater  becomes  the  conviction  that  the 
"Monarch"  is  an  interloper,  and  it  would  be  much  better  without  it.  Indeed,  with- 
out it,  it  would  be  a  more  than  fairly  good  picture,  especially  in  view  of  the 
beautiful  cloudland  that  caps  it.  But  it  is  far  from  faultless.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  taken  with  a  siiigle  lens,  and  so  presumably  one  of  the  elements  of  a 
combination  generally  long  enough  for  this  6^  x  4H>  the  size  of  near,  and  diminu- 
tion of  distant  objects,  suggests  a  much  too  near  view  point,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
lens  of  much  too  short  focus.  Another  serious  fault  is  want  of  atmosphere,  the 
extreme  distance  being  as  clear  and  well  defined  as  the  immediate  foreground. 
Then,  the  values  are  far  from  true.  Sky  and  water  indicate  a  clear  if  not  a 
brilliant  light,  yet,  from  insufficient  exposure,  the  trunk  of  the  falling  tree  and  the 
shadows,  wherever  they  come  in,  are  simply  black.  We  shall  reproduce  it  as  a 
good  object  lesson,  teaching  both  what  to  do  and  what  to  avoid. 

1003.  F.  H.  Haskett. — "Helen,"  a  pretty  laughing  child  standing  amid  some 
tall  sedges,  might  have  been  better  placed.  The  large  quantity  of  front  and  top 
light  has  more  than  half  closed  the  eyes  and  sadly  interfered  with  the  natural  ex- 
pression. This  fault  is  intensified  by  the  spotted  lights  on  the  upper  background, 
which,  in  spite  of  effort  to  the  contrary,  draw  the  eye  up  from  the  pretty  face. 
Gioose  a  more  suitable  background,  and  shade  the  light  from  the  top,  and  you  will 
do  very  much  better. 

1004.  G.  C.  Allen. — "Low  Tide"  is  in  conception,  composition  and  method  of 
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ligliting  excellent,  but  you  have  missed  making  a  charming  picture  by  the  almost 
universal  mistake,  too  short  exposure.  You  should  have  known  without  our  tell- 
ing you,  that  a  print  in  which  the  side  of  a  schooner  in  the  shade,  and  indeed 
everything  else  on  which  direct  light  did  not  fall,  is  simply  blackened  paper,  was 
a  waste  of  material.  The  pity  is  all  the  greater  because  with  sufficient  exposure — 
twice  or  thrice  as  long — this  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  charming  pictures 
of  the  season.      See  page  402. 

1005.  J-  H.  Leppek. — "Fairy  Tales."  It  is  both  refreshing  and  encouraging  to 
see  a  picture  that  has  had  just  the  right  exposure;  in  which  the  values  are  more 
than  fairly  true;  and  where  the  shadows  show  forth  in  all  their  beauty.  A  young 
mother,  or  is  it  a  big  sister?  is  endeavoring  to  amuse  a  not  very  amiable  child, 
by  taking  it  on  her  knee  and  reading  from  a  book  a  fairy  story.  The  child,  in 
spite  of  herself,  is  interested,  although  hardly  sufficiently  so  to  show  the  bright 
expression  or  happy  face  that  those  stories  usually  evolve.  Altogether  the  arrange- 
ment is  so  natural,  and  the  lights  and  shades  so  massed  and  contrasted  as  to  make 
it  a  charming  picture  that  we  shall  have  pleasure  in  reproducing.  Good,  how- 
ever, as  it  is.  it  would  be  improved  by  the  elimination  of  its  only  fault,  the  un- 
necessary table  on  the  right.  Simplicity  in  pictorial  effect  is  a  cardinal  virtue,  and 
it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  everything  that  does  not  help,  hinders.    See  page  394. 

1006.  F.  R.  Archibald. — "For  His  Daily  Bread."  An  artist  who  uses  his 
bedroom  as  a  studio,  and  establishes  his  easel  close  to  a  window,  is  an  effort  after 
breadth,  not  quite  as  successful  as  we  could  wish.  In  the  first  place,  the  contrasts 
are  too  great,  there  being,  except  to  a  very  small  extent  on  the  face,  an  entire  ab- 
sence of  anything  but  white  and  black.  Then,  sitting,  as  he  is,  close  to  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  there  is  a  strong  suggestion  of  crowding,  made  worse  by  the  unneces- 
sary presence  of  washstand  and  basin,  and  stool  on  the  right.  If  the  idea  of  a 
struggle  for  bread  under  cramped  conditions  was  the  object  you  have  succeeded, 
but  the  success  would  have  been  much  greater  had  the  exposure  been  long  enough 
to  give  half-darks  and  middle  tints  where  there  is  nothing  but  blackness. 

1007.  \V.  Lahmering. — "Mill  on  the  Hocking"  would  have  been  better  with- 
out the  mill,  and  very  much  better  without  the  ugly  bridge,  neither  of  which  lends 
itself  to  the  picturesque.  As  a  photograph  it  is  flat,  without  contrast.  Intensifica- 
tion would  improve  it.  Try  again,  and  develop  for  contrast;  but  go  farther  up  or 
down  the  river. 

1008.  D.  Strickland — **E1  Capitan,"  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  Yosemite,  has 
only  one  fault  in  its  arrangement,  a  too  narrow  foreground,  and  the  pity  is  all 
the  greater  because  what  there  is  of  it  is  picturesquely  beautiful.  The  composition 
is  satisfactory,  but  the  photography  might  have  been  better.  A  longer  exposure 
would  have  enabled  you  to  get  more  and  truer  gradation  in  the  darks,  without  such 
whitening  of  the  lights  as  are  here,  the  greater  mass  of  the  rock  and  the  sky  being 
little  removed  from  white  paper.  Lack  of  exposure  is  a  nearly  universal  fault  We 
reproduce  "El  Capitan"  as  a  object  lesson,  to  show  what  might  have  been  done  by  a 
correct  exposure.    See  page  401. 

1009.  Harry  Tansley. — "Village  Brook."  The  values  here  are  nearly  true,  and 
consequently  the  exposure  has  been  about  right,  although  a  little  longer  would 
have  been  an  improvement.  The  foreground,  a  running  stream,  on  the  left  a  dense 
clump  of  trees,  and  a  rustic  bridge,  and  on  the  right  a  row  of  houses  high  up  on 
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the  baak,  making  altogether  a  fairly  good,  but  complicated,  composition.  The  one  ' 
fault,  but  it  is  fatal,  is  the  introduction  of  about  a  dozen  figures,  not  grouped,  as 
they  might  have  been  with  advantage,  but  scattered  all  over  from  left  to  right,  one 
being  on  the  center  of  the  bridge,  and  another  up  to  the  ankles  in  the  stream  near 
the  center  of  the  print,  with  a  stick  in  his  hand,  a  ludicrous  make-believe  that 
he  is  fishing.  Figures  in  landscape  are  always  risky;  here  they  are  simply  de- 
structive. 

loio.  Carl  C.  Distler. — "Coquette."  In  this  you  have  taken  a  very  decided 
step  backward  from  the  pictorial  to  the  mere  record  of  fact,  and  made  an  excellent 
photograph  of  a  most  ludicrous  composition.  It  is  an  outdoor  scene,  including 
aptP^f^Rtly  a  part  of  a  fence,  a  prostrate  trunk,  a  girl  showing  a  fine  even  row  of 
upper  teeth,  and  a  background  of  more  or  less  dense  foliage.  The  lower  part  of  the 
figure  is  doubtless  concealed  by  the  tree  trunk  on  which  she  is  leaning,  arms 
* 'akimbo."  but  that  is  not  any  way  indicated,  the  first  and  last  impression  suggested 
being  that  she  has  suffered  the  most  severe  punishment  inflicted  by  the  Chinese, 
cut  in  two  at  the  waist.  The  title  is  also  a  misnomer.  The  existence  of  a  coquette 
implies  some  one  of  the  male  persuasion  on  whom  to  practice  her  art,  and  "man- 
nish** girls,  girls  who  don  male  habilaments  to  the  extent  of  shirt,  collar  and 
cap,  as  does  this,  are  not  likely  to  find  him.  Such  excellent  photography  should 
not  be  so  thoughtlessly  wasted. 

loii.  A.  G.  Graff. — "A  Country  Road"  is  a  good  photograph  of  a  good  sub- 
ject, from  probably  the  best  point  of  view ;  that  is,  the  best  that  you  could  take  in 
consequence  of  employing  a  lens  unsuitable  for  such  subjects.  Its  too  short  focus 
has  made  the  view  point  so  close  as  to  very  much  exaggerate  near,  and  diminish 
distant  objects;  and  make  the  road  seem  broader  than  it  is  long.  In  the  absence 
of  a  lens  at  least  once  and  a  half  the  length  of  the  base  line,  you  would  do  better 
to  confine  yourself  to  the  upright,  rather  than  the  oblong  form.  The  absence  of 
atmosphere  is  also  a  serious  fault.  Here  the  distance  is  quite  as  well  defined  as 
the  immediate  foreground,  instead  of  being  in  that  hazy  state  that  "lends  enchant- 
ment" to  the  view.  A  lesser  fault  is  the  repetition  of  the  right  marginal  line  by  the 
leafless  tree  too  close  to  it.  To  trim  it  off  would  not  only  remove  that  little 
eyesight,  but  also  improve  the  composition  by  taking  the  road  and  buggy  more  out 
of  the  center.  As  it  is,  it  is  an  excellent  example  of  topographical  photography. 
See  page  399. 


Our  Table. 


The  "Photo- Miniature"  has  practically  made  up  its  leeway,  and  although  the 
recent  numbers  have  followed  each  other  in  somewhat  quick  succession,  it  has  not 
been  in  any  degree  at  the  expense  of  the  interest,  the  last  being  quite  equal  to  the 
first  The  July  number  deals  with  "Bromide  Printing  and  Enlarging,"  and  deals 
with  both  so  fully  and  so  well  that  we  shall  gladly  refer  the  many  who  will  doubt- 
less in  the  future,  as  they  have  in  the  past,  seek  information  on  those  sub- 
jects, to  it. 
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Pybol. — The  progressive  fimi  of  J.  Hauff  &  Co.,  best  known  as  the  discoverers 
of  all  the  new  developers  recently  introduced,  such  as  metol,  ortol  and  adurol, 
are  again  coming  to  the  front  with  a  new  article,  which  our  readers  will  find  ad- 
vertised and  offered  by  their  agent,  Mr.  G.  Gennert. 

We  refer  to  pyrol.  Pyrol  is  a  new  form  of  pyrogallol,  and  certainly  an  im- 
proved form,  as  it  has  several  important  advantages.  A  sample  which  we  received 
from  Mr.  Gennert  shows  pyrol  to  be  a  beautiful  crystal  of  needle  formation,  entirely 
different  in  its  appearance  from  pyrogallol.  Instead  of  being  bulky,  it  is  as  com- 
pact as  metol  or  adurol,  and  a  pound  bottle  is  no  larger  than  an  ounce  bottle  of 
pyrogallol.  The  condensed  crystalline  form  offers  much  less  exposure  to  the  at- 
mosphere, and  is  therefore  a  more  permanent  form,  as  the  chances  for  oxidation 
are  largely  reduced.  Pyrol  can  be  poured  from  the  bottle;  it  is  not  necessary  to 
touch  it  with  the  fingers,  and  the  staining  of  the  latter  can  therefore  be  entire- 
ly avoided. 

In  solution,  pyrol  shows  excellent  keeping  qualities,  and,  if  anything,  greater 
developing  power  than  pyrogallol. 

"Hammer's  Little  Book.'' — We  have  to  thank  the  Hammer  Dry  Plate  Co. 
for  a  copy  of  the  fifth  edition  of  this  interesting  and  really  valuable  little  book,  that 
is  to  be  got  for  the  asking,  and  contains  a  great  deal  of  just  the  kind  of  informa- 
tion that  the  photographer,  and  especially  the  amateur,  most  frequently  needs. 
It  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  brought  up  to  date,  including  all  the  latest 
formulae  for  the  treatment  of  their  excellent  plates. 

The  reviser,  however,  has  overlooked  one  rather  puzzling  error  on  page  27, 
under  "Weights  and  Measures,"  where  the  author  seems  to  have  forgotten  the  com- 
mon, but  incorrect,  adage,  "A  pint'»^a  pound  the  world  round,"  and  made  a  mess 
of  it  by  mixing  up  the  British  Imperial  and  the  American  measures,  and  to 
straighten  it  out,  makes  the  wonderful  statement  that  the  pint,  while  only  sixteen 
ounces  in  volume,  weighs  twenty  ounces.  A  British  gallon  of  water  weighs  160 
ounces,  but  an  American  only  128.  Each  includes  eight  pints,  but  while  the  former 
both  weighs  and  measures  twenty,  the  latter  is  but  sixteen  in  both  denominations. 

Exposure  Meter. — From  John  Carbutt  tomes  a  neat  and  convenient  exposure 
meter  for  outdoor  photography  that  is  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  and  which,  if  at- 
tended to,. will  always  secure  something  like  correct  exposure.  The  "subjects"  in- 
clude groups,  near  views,  landscapes,  snow  and  sea,  and  clouds,  under  the  follow- 
ing conditions:  Very  bright  sun,  bright  sun,  hazy,  cloudy,  and  cloudy  dark.  We 
have  put  it  to  the  test  of  practical  work,  and  as  we  like  long  rather  than  short 
exposures,  find  that  an  addition  of  about  one-third  to  the  indicated  time  gives  us 
just  what  we  want,  and  gives  it  every  time. 

Carbutt's  Non-Halation  Plates  with  Columbian  Coating. — We  have  also 
to  thank  Mr.  Carbutt  for  prompt  attention  to  a  request  for  a  plate  especially 
suited  for  white  sand  dunes  and  yacht  races,  a  lot  of  negatives  of  which  we  wanted 
for  a  purpose.  They  were  made  for  us,  our  pet  camera  being  for  7^  x  5,  and 
are  his  well  known  non-halation  with  orthochromatic  quality,  specially  Colum- 
bian coated,  and  they  work  like  a  charm.  They  admit  of  large  latitude  in  ex- 
posure, bear  any  desired  forcing  of  development  without  a  trace  of  fog,  and  give 
every  desired  degree  of  detail  and  definition.  Photc^raphers  will  realize  all  that 
we  mean  when  we  say  that  with  them  we  go  to  the  dark  room  with  perfect  com- 
fort and  confidence. 
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World-Wide  Photo-Exchange  General  Disbctory. — We  have  to  thank  the 
secretary  of  this  popular  association  for  a  copy  of  this,  the  first  general  directory 
issued,  including  the  names  and  addresses  of  over  600  members. 

We  have  from  time  to  time  spoken  favorably  of  the  W.  W.  P.  £.,  and  of  the 
benefits  incident  to  its  membership ;  and  cannot  now  do  better,  either  for  it  or  those 
who  may  become  members,  than  quote  the  following  from  the  introduction  to  the 
directory : 

"The  World-Wide  Photo  Exchange  was  founded  February  i,  1898,  by  the  sec- 
retary, F.  R.  Archibald,  Rock  Creek,  O.  The  first  president  was  F.  D.  Sawyer, 
of  Otisfield  Gore,  Me.,  who,  after  the  first  year,  resigned  in  favor  of  N.  E.  Arnold, 
of  Grenoble,  Bucks  County,  Pa. 

"The  object  of  the  society  is  to  afford  its  members  facilities  for  the  collection 
of  historical,  pictorial,  curious  and  miscellaneous  photographs  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Such  a  collection  is  most  economically  acquired  by  direct  exchange  of 
unmounted  prints  between  the  members  by  mail. 

"The  Photo-Exchange  Bulletin  is  published  on  the  first  of  each  month.  It  con- 
tains the  names  and  addresses  of  those  who  have  joined  during  the  month  previous, 
the  names  and  sizes  of  their  cameras,  and  full  partictdars  as  to  the  prints  they 
desire  and  have  to  exchange.  It  also  contains  each  month  a  number  of  first-class 
original  articles  by  practical  photographers,  notices  of  contests,  trade  advertise- 
ments, etc. 

"To  become  a  member  of  the  W.  W.  P.  E.  send  the  secretary  twenty-five  cents 
(25c).  You  will  receive  an  application  blank  by  return  mail.  Fill  this  out  and 
return  to  the  secretary.  You  will  then  be  entered  on  the  list  and  given  sk  number, 
and  will  receive  the  Photo-Exchange  Bulletin  for  one  year.  Foreign  subscriptions, 
save  Canada  and  Mexico,  are  forty  cents  (40c.)  ;  this  is  to  cover  extra  postage. 
Stamps  taken." 

From  the  Voigtlaender  &  Son  Optical  Company,  467  West  Fourteenth  street. 
New  York,  comes  a  new  catalogue  and  price  Kst  of  their  popular  Col  linear 
lenses,  in  three  series,  with  apertures  respectively  of  f/3.6,  f/T-7t  and  f/i^-S,  and 
combination  sets  by  which  the  photographer  may  do  perfectly  absolutely  anything 
that  may  be  done  by  photography. 

Established  in  1750,  and  making  lenses  for  photography  as  early  as  1839,  their 
work  is  known  for  its  excellent  quality  all  over  the  world,  while  the  Collinear  is 
recognized  as  the  very  highest  achievement  of  mathematical  and  practical  optics. 

Pages  16  and  17  should  be  especially  interesting  to  those  who  will  employ  hand 
cameras,  as  they  give  the  prices  at  which  the  Collinears  with  shutters  can  be  fitted 
into  most  of  the  popular  styles,  and  that  to  have  them  so  fitted  is  desirable  may 
be  known  from  the  fact  as  stated,  that  "they  are  ten  times  as  quick  as  the  lenses 
of  the  average  snap-shot  camera." 


Letters  to  the  Editors, 


Dear  Sirs:  I  sent  you  by  yesterday's  mail  for  the  "Portfolio."  a  print  of  a 
head,  upon  which  I  shall  appreciate  your  criticism.  It  is,  in  my  judgment,  the 
best  thing  I  have  done  in  that  line,  and  I  make  no  apologies,  though  perhaps  your 
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more  mature  taste  may  decide  that  I  ought  to.  It  was  taken  with  the  new  ap- 
paratus which  you  so  kindly  helped  me  to  buy  last  fall.  The  more  I  use  the  outfit 
the  more  I  appreciate  its  good  qualities.  In  outdoor  work  I  find  that  the  single 
lenses  (17  and  23  inch  focus)  give  the  best  results. 

I  have  made  a  good  many  exposures  since  I  got  the  camera,  mostly  outdoors, 
but  have  not  yet  got  anything  in  the  pictorial  line  that  I  quite  dare  send  to  you- 
I  am  struggling,  however,  to  get  such  a  picture,  and  am  glad  that  you  hold  up 
high  ideals  to  the  readers  of  your  magazine. 

Your  rigidity  about  values  has  made  me  over-expose  some  plates,  but  before 
I  came  under  your  teaching  I  lost  everything  by  under-exposure. 

Your  war  against  the  prevalent  want  of  purpose  among  us  amateurs  and  your 
pleas  for  serious  work  have  saved  me  much  good  material,  as  well  as  the  disgust 
that  always  ensues  when  a  motiveless  thing  is  finished  and  looked  at. 

Your  strong  advocacy  of  the  long  focus  lens  has  resulted  in  my  having  one  of 
that  class,  and  its  advantages  are  every  day  more  and  more  apparent  to  me. 

Comparisons  are  odious,  but  I  have  in  mind  other  magazines,  whose  teachings 
seem  to  me  so  entirely  diletantish  and  vacuous,  that  they  are  a  hindrance  to  serious 
work,  rather  than  a  help. 

Hoping  that  you  will  live  long  to  edit  The  American  Amateur  Photographer,  I 

am,  Yours  sincerely, 

Helen  L.  Griswold. 

[We  print  our  fair  correspondent's  letter,  partly  because  it  is  encouraging  to 
us,  and  partly  as  an  encouragement  to  those  of  our  readers  who  are  sometimes 
inclined  to  find  fault  with  us  because  we  find  fault  with  their  work  sent  for 
criticism.  We  are  quite  aware  that  there  are  readers  who  send  prints  to  "Our 
Portfolio"  for  notice  merely,  although  they  hesitate  to  say  so;  and  who  would 
be  much  better  pleased  to  see  them  praised  than  criticised.  So  should  we,  if  we 
could  only  make  ourselves  believe  they  deserved  it.  But,  as  a  rule,  they  do  not, 
and  as  our  object  is  to  help  them,  we  are  proud  to  point  to  Miss  Griswold's  "De- 
votion" as  the  outcome  of  patient  forbearance  with  faultfinding. — Eds.] 


SLIDE      CRITICISM. 


Dear  Sirs  :  Knowing  the  benefit  that  I  and  others  have  received  from  the 
criticisms  in  "Our  Portfolio,"  I  am  anxious  that  it  should  be  extended  to  lantern 
slides.  I  read  with  interest  your  occasional  notices  of  some  of  the  Interchange 
slides,  but  not  being  able  to  see  those  to  which  they  refer,  do  not  get  the  benefit 
that  such  an  examination  would  give. 

May  I  suggest  that  you  devote  a  page  or  two  in  each  number  to  criticise  such 
slides  as  may  be  sent  to  you,  especially  from  a  technical  point  of  view?  Sliding 
top  flat  boxes,  in  which  one,  two  or  three  slides  could  be  safely  sent  by  mail  can 
be  got  for  a  few  cents,  and  a  very  few  cents  would  be  required  to  cover  the  cost 
of  their  transportation  and  return. 

As  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  not  one  in  ten  of  the  comparatively  few  who  make 
slides  know  a  good  one  when  they  see  it,  or  how  to  produce  one  even  if  they 
knew,  you  would  do  an  immense  deal  of  good  by  securing  a  few  really  fine  ones,  and 
lending  them  to  such  as  were  willing  to  pay  postage  both  ways.  Suppose  you  got 
up,  say,  a  set  of  five,  in  a  way  to  be  easily  repacked  to  go  safely  by  mail,  and  kept 
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a  list  of  applicants  who  might  be  entrusted  to  remail  them,  they  could  go  from 
hand  to  hand  at  little  cost. 

I  have  suggested  something  like  this  before,  and  was  recommended  to  purchase 
a  few  professional  slides  to  work  up  to,  but  that  would  indeed  be  the  blind  lead- 
ing the  blind,  as  the  professional  slide  makers  are  greater  sinners  than  the  amateurs. 
It  is  not  perhaps  that  they  do  not  know  better,  but  that  the  public,  in  its  ignor- 
ance, demands  a  brilliant  slide,  and  goes  wild  over  what  you  so  often  characterize 
as  "summer  snowiness"  and  cannot  appreciate  a  slide  full  of  delicate  gradation. 

Yours,  etc., 

Grace   W.    F.\rrington. 

[While  it  is  true  that  one  of  the  most  charming  photographic  productions  is  a 
fine  slide  from  a  fine  negative,  it  is  no  less  true  that  not  a  tithe  or  anything  like 
it  of  all  the  slides  made  in  this  country — and  in  some  other  countries  they  are  even 
worse — are  anything  like  what  they  might  and  should  be.  Our  hands  are  already 
pretty  foil,  but  we  shall  take  the  matter  into  consideration,  and  if  we  see  that 
there  is  really  a  desire  for  a  slide  criticism  and  slide  instruction  department,  it  shall 
be  organized. — Eds.] 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Correspondents  are  requested  to  notice  that  communications  intended  for  the  editors  should  be 
addressed  to  Dr.  John  NicoU  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y. 

R.  M.  Reeves. — The  focus  of  a  single  lens  is  practically  the  distance  between 
the  grotind  glass  and  the  lens — the  back  of  the  lens  is  near  enough — when  a  very 
distant  object  is  in  focus.  The  "equivalent  focus"  of  a  double  lens  is  so  called 
because  the  focus  of  such  a  lens  that  will,  from  the  same  view  point,  give  an  image 
of  the  same  size  as  a  single  lens  of  known  focus  is  of  that  focus.  Suppose  you 
have  a  double  lens  of  which  you  want  to  know  the  focus;  you  cannot  measure  it 
from  the  back  because  the  focal  center  lies  somewhere  between  the  front  and  back 
lenses.  You  may  focus  an  object  to  a  certain  size,  marked  on  the  ground  glass, 
remove  the  lens  and  try  single  lens  after  single  lens,  till  you  find  one  that  gives 
an  image  equal  to  that,  and  the  focus  of  that  being  known,  the  focus  of  the 
doublet  will  be  equal  to  it,  or  the  same.  There  are  many  methods  in  the  text 
books  by  which  the  equivalent  focus  may  be  ascertained,  one  of  the  simplest  being 
in  "The  Right  Road  to  Photography."  By  "universal  focus"  is  meant  a  property 
possessed  by  all  lenses.  When  an  object  at  such  a  distance  as  practically  to  re- 
flect parallel  rays  is  in  focus,  it  and  everything  beyond  is  in  equally  good  focus. 
The  distance  at  which  and  beyond  all  objects  are  in  sufficiently  good  focus  depends 
on  the  focus  of  the  lens  and  the  size  of  the  stop;  the  shorter  the  focus  and  the 
smaller  the  stop  the  shorter  that  distance. 

C.  F.  Murray. — Please  excuse  delay  in  replying.  Your  letter  came  just  as  we 
were  leaving  for  our  summer  home,  was  placed  in  a  book  and  discovered  six  weekb 
later.  The  print  is  noticed  in  "Our  Portfolio."  From  the  conditions  under  which 
you  describe  the  slate  trick  writing  as  having  been  accomplished,  we  do  not  think 
chemistry  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  The  trick  was  mechanical  rather  than 
chemical.  Some  two  years  ago  a  series  of  articles  appeared  in  the  Scientific  Amer- 
ican on  the  subject,  some  of  which  explained  and  illustrated  jw^t  how  the  tricks 
you  mention  could  be  done.     We  are  too   far   from  home  to  refer  to  them,  but 
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think  the  writing  was  already  on  the  slate  and  covered  by  a  thin  flexible  medium, 
having  a  surface  similar  to  slate,  and  which  the  operator  could  easily  remove 
while  the  slate  was  under  the  table.  It  was,  of  course,  this  flexible  cover  that  he 
sponged  and  dried. 

Samuel  K.  McKee. — The  inventor  and  maker  of  the  Winchester  Acetylene 
1-amp  is  Allen  Winch,  606  Boylston  Building,  Chicago. 

Maky  R.  Roney. — ^The  "previous  record"  referred  to  will  be  found  in  one  of 
the  back  numbers  of  Outing,  probably  of  two  or  three  years  ago.  We  are  too 
far  from  home  to  look  them  up  for  you.  "Carbon  Printing,"  by  Max  Bodte,  or 
Weston's  "Carbon  Printing,"  would  tell  you  all  you  want  to  know.  Either  of 
them  may  be  got  from  our  publishers. 

Victor  Brodie. — To  tell  you  why  a  photograph  as  sharp  and  full  of  detail  as 
the  best  lens  will  give  is  not  artistic,  while  one  in  which  "mostly  everything  is 
blurred"  is,  would  occupy  more  space  than  is  here  at  our  disposal.  We  may  say, 
however,  that  the  artistic  quality  of  a  picture  does  not  depend  on  whether  it  is 
sharp  or  blurred,  but  on  the  ability  of  the  artist  to  see  beauty  in  the  subject,  and 
to  reproduce  it  so  that  it  can  be  seen  by  others.  The  true  artist  does  not  snap  on 
ever>'  pretty  bit  he  sees,  but  studies  the  impression  it  makes  on  him,  and  then 
trie«%  to  photograph  it   so  that  it  will  convey  that  impression  to  others. 

TopSY-TuRVY. — ^There  is  no  difficulty  in  arranging  mirrors  so  as  to  show  the 
i^amera  image  upright  instead  of  inverted,  but  the  dance  is  not  worth  the  candle. 
Long  before  you  are  what  you  have  determined  to  be,  a  "first-class  photographer," 
you  will  have  no  wish  to  see  the  image  in  its  natural  position. 

Alice  Grahame. — The  formula  has  little  to  do  with  the  tones;  they  depend  on 
the  strength  of  the  negative.  Thin  negatives  will  give  only  browns;  for  the  dark 
purples  you  want  your  negatives  must  be  strong  or  dense,  so  as  to  bear  deep 
printing. 

F.  L.  C. — We  were  aware  that  painters  generally  make  their  greens  by  a  mixture 
of  blue  and  yellow,  but  that  does  not  make  green  a  secondary  or  compotmd.  The 
primaries  are  red,  green,  and  blue-violet,  and  from  combinations  of  those  all 
shades  of  all  colors  may  be  produced,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Kromskop. 

Mrs.  B.  B.  Quereau. — Anthony  &  Co.  are  agents  for  Dallmeyer,  and  can  give 
the  required  information  anent  the  new  telephoto  lens,  but  we  do  not  think  it  is 
yet  on  the  market.  Any  of  the  cameras  you  mention  will  be  about  as  good  as  any 
other  for  the  kind  of  work  that  even  the  best  is  fit  for.  Serious  work  is  not  to 
be  done  by  snapping  with  a  hand  camera,  unless  under  conditions  that  are  rarely 
found ;  and  only  by  photographers  of  much  experience.  You  should  get  a  4  x  5 
folding  camera,  and  fit  it  with  a  rectilinear  of  not  less  than  7^  inches  focus.  You 
will  then  be  able  to  compose  and  focus  the  image  on  the  ground  glass  and  give 
an  exposure  long  enough  to  give  true  values.  Ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  all  the 
snap  shot  photographs  made  are  simply  worthless. 

A.  W.  Michelson. — The  separate-solution  toning  formulae  sent  out  along  with 
the  various  printing  out  papers  mentioned  are  good  enough  for  the  purpose.  See 
reply  to  Alice  Grahame.  The  following  never  fails,  if  properly  managed,  to  give 
good  tones  on  prints  from  a  good  negative: 

Sodium    acetate 30  grains 

Gold  chloride i  grain 

Water    8  ounces 

It  should  stand  for  twelve  hours  before  being  used. 
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PHOTO-PAPER 

SENT  BY  MAIL.  POSTA<ffi  PAID. 
MM,  *lhma,  Mu.  MU*,  iritf 


3fiU)i.  20C. 

3j(xA}(.  aoc. 
(SbiDd,  20c. 


5i7.  30c.  3Sc.  35c. 

SxlO.        60c.  80c  75c. 

Platej,  card-stock,  chemical^  developers, 
loners  anfl  fixers,  printing  franies,  eic,  at 
lowest  prices.  Wc  pay  freight  or  express 
charges  to  any  point  on  orders  of  K.DO  or 
over  when  cash  is  sent  with  order.  Send 
2c.  stamp  for  price  list. 

R.  H.  LUTHIN, 

Kun  0  nun-uniuL  «  inti  usciintM. 

lai  BgniT,  HEWVOUK, 


Seed's  Prepared  Developtrs, 

Im  Uvoid  sBd  Anrdarad  Aith. 

Powdered,  per  Bdi  of  ill  powders,     -     K  cti. 

HoH-Halafien  Dbf.  Coat$d  Plaits, 

For  Landacape.  Interior  and  SkylfBki. 

Tht  Mm  Q.  B,  P.  R.  Transparmey 
Plates. 

PorConUc*.    SiiTonesby  DevelopaaBBL 

Tht  Htm  opal  Qraind  Plaits. 
Scad  for  "llaiival*'  tmA  Price  IMt. 


^ICONOSCOPE 

A  PERFECT  FINDER 

FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  CAMERAS 


Shows  Views  More 

Brilliantly,  Accurately, 
Naturally,  PUinly, 

Than  any  other 
Finder. 

There  is  No 

Inversion,  Reversion, 
Renection,  Distortion, 
or  Indistinctness. 


Compact, 

Elegant, 

Convenient. 

Scientific  In 
Construction. 

Accurately  Made. 


Send  tor  Description. 


Bausch  &  LOMB  Optical  Co., 


Nev  roKK. 


528  N.  St.  Paul  St., 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISBMBNTS. 


SALE    AND    BXCHANQB. 


[This  department  is  for  the  benefit  of  SUB- 
SCRIBERS  who  have  photographic  material,  ap- 
paratus or  books  which  they  wish  to  exchann^e, 
and  snch  wants  will  be  inserted  free  of  charre 
one  time.  For  each  additional  insertion  we  will 
charge  one  dollar  per  month.  Dealers  advertls- 
ing  m  these  columns  will  be  charged  double  our 
ordinary  advertising  rates.] 

Wanted. — A  5x7  King  Poco  FoldiDg 
Camera.  R.  Stephenson,  Bridgeport, 
Ala. 

Wanted.  — Bargains  at  any  time,  for 
cash.  (>yi-si%}i  Graphic  or  No.  6  Premo 
Camera  for  sale ;  new  Goerz  No.  4  lens 
and  B.  &  L.  sbutter.  C.  A.  Bailey, 
Cromwell,  Conn. 

Wanted, — ^A  good  second-hand  5x7 
long  focus  camera,  also  portrait  lens  for 
a  4x5.    F.  Musselman,  Middletown,  Pa. 

Wanted. — Mag^c  lantern.  Give  price 
and  full  description.  Address,  J.  G. 
Stoerr,  3135  Portland  avenue,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

For  Sale  or  Exchange  for  a  12  or 
14-inch  focus  anastigmat  len«,  a  fine 
electric  phonograph  outfit,  for  private  use 
or  public  en  tertamment;  worth  $150;  will 
sell  cheap.  If  interested  write  to  H.  S. 
Lawrence,  No.  78  Greenmount  Avenue, 
Springfield,  O. 

For  Sale.  A  bargain.  One  mahog- 
any camera,  4!^x6)^,  D.  S.  back,  R.  &  P. 
focu<.  sliding  front,  with  spring  actuated 
ground  glass.  Three  holders  for  same, 
adapted  for  3^x4^  plates.  One  Voigt- 
lanaer  portrait  lens  (quarter  plate),  with 
R.  &  F.  and  Waterhouse  diaphragms. 
One  9-inch  single  view  lens.  One  carry- 
ing case,  velvet  lined,  canvas  covered, 


with  brass  trimmings.  Camera  with 
single  lens  cost  $16;  portrait  lens^cost 
$42.50.  Will  sell  for  S 16  complete.  C.  A. 
Richardson,  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

Wanted. — A  good  lens,  second-hand, 
for  5x7  camera :  give  price  and  full  infor- 
mation. P.  O.  Box  401,  Rosebank,  Staten 
Island. 

Wanted, — A  11x14  Folding  Camera 
with  long  bellows  Will  buy;  or  ex- 
change a  ty^xS^  King  Poco  Folding 
Camera,  long  bellows,  for  same.  Ad- 
dress, F.  E.  Bradley,  Box  17,  Williams- 
port,  Pa, 

For  Sale, — 75  lenses  left  on  sale  by 
customers,  including  high-grade  lenses 
made  by  Voigtlander,  Zeiss,  Ross  and 
Darlot,  many  of  them  still  new  and  all 
of  them  at  prices  to  suit  the  leanest 
pocketbook.  Send  for  list  to  W.  A.  F., 
P.  O.  Box  1522.  Boston,  Mass. 

For  Sale — One  long  focus,  reversible 
back  5x7  stereo  Premo  Bausch  &  Lomb 
shutter,  lenses  working  aty/6;  one  car- 
tridge roll  holder ;  one  sole  leather  carry- 
ing case;  three  plate  holders  and  one 
iconoscope.  All  strictly  new  this  spring 
and  never  used.  Wm.  G.  King,  162  La 
Salle  street,  Chicago,  111. 

For  Sale — One  4x5  reversible  back 
long  focus  Premo,  all  adjustments,  B.  & 
L.  diaphragm  shutter,  three  holders,  sole 
leather  case,  listed  at  $52.50.  Cash 
price,  $30.  Used  two  seasons.  In  per- 
fect condition.  B.  &.  L.  ray  filter  to  fit 
for  $1.00  extra.  A  first-class  bargain. 
W.  L.  Benedict,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


«f 
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An  essay  on  the  scientific  development  of  dry  plates,  films,  papers,  etc.,  with  chap- 
ters on  5BN51T0L,  TONPIXOL,  TONPLATINOL  and  other  photo-chemical 
materials  and  processes.     Sent  free  upon  receipt  of  2  cent  stamp. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  New  CLAW    PLATE    HANDLE. 

An  ingenious  appliance  that  enables  the  user  to  develop,  fix,  wash  and  dry  bis 
plates  without  wetting  his  fingers.    Send  for  price  list. 

HALLER-KEMPER  CO., 

Specialists  in  PHOTOGRAPHIC  STAPLES  AND  NOVELTIES, 
CHICAGO,  35-37  Randolph  Street.  NEW  YORK,  150  Fifth  Avenue. 


OUR   NEW    BRAMD ^"^^^ 

....The  SUN   Dry   Plate 

BaatI    Clean!   Clear!    Uniform  and   Brilliant! 

SEND    FOR    PRICB    LIST    AND    5AMPUBS. 

JAMESTOWN  DRY  PLATE  WORKS,  JAMESTOWN,  NEW  YORK. 

BRANCH    OPPiCBS  : 

New  York,  No.  17  Warren  Street.  AtlanU,  Ga.,  No.  aSH  Whitehall  Street. 

Chicasfo,  Room  »o«,  No.  59  Dearborn  Street.  Toronto.  Ont.,  Nos.  178-180  Victoria  S'r-et. 

Mexico,  San  Luis  Potosi  Opt.  Co.,  San  Luis  Potosi. 
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Fixing. 

CLSEWHI-.RE  we  have  said 
*"•  that  it  is  the  simplest  things 
or  operations  that  are  tlie  least 
nntierslood  or  the  most  generally 
mismanaged.  Among  these  is 
the  "fixing"  of  the  image,  o( 
lioth  negative  and  positive  or 
print.  Fixing,  like  many  other 
terms  in  photography,  is  a  mis- 
nomer, applied  before  the  opera- 
tion was  well  understood,  and 
continued  because  of  the  misuii- 
No.  907.  I'y  J"i"i  llanna.  <lerstandiiig  of  what  It  is  meant 

"a  day  in   tiik  woons."  jq  COHVCV. 

When  it  was  discovered  that  a  piece  of  an  old  white  kid  glove,  washed 
with  a  sohition  of  silver  nitrate  and  exposed  to  light  under  a  fern  leaf 
reproduced  an  image  of  that  leaf,  white  on  a  dark  ground,  the  heart  of  tiie 
discoverer  was  glad:  hnt  alas!  the  joy  was  short-lived,  as  the  light  that 
produced  it  soon  caused  it  to  disappear.  Kept  from  the  light  of  liay.  and 
seen  only  by  candle  light,  it  rcmaine<l  for  some  time  a  thing  of  lieauty.  but 
the  discovery  was  only  half  complete  till  it  was  found  that  the  fleeting 
image  could  be  "fixed"  by  an  immersion  in  a  solution  of  common  salt  or  of 
ammonia. 

"Fixing"  continued  to  be  the  iilea,  when  later  on  the  desired  result  was 
better  obtained,  and  in  a  different  way,  by  sodium  hyposul]»hite.  and  "fix- 
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ing"  it  continues  to  be,  although  the  action  to  which  the  term  is  applied 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  image,  but  is  simply  the  removal  of  the  unre- 
duced haloids,  the  unacted  on  iodide,  bromide,  or  chloride  of  silver. 

Simple  as  is  the  action  called  fixing,  nine-tenths  of  all  the  fading  of 
silver  prints,  and  all  of  the  yellow  staining  of  negatives  on  exposure  to 
light,  so  often  complained  of,  is  due  to  its  having  been  improperly  carried 
out. 

A\*hen  the  developed  i)late  or  print,  or  the  printed  out  image,  is  placed 
in  a  solution  of  sodium  hyposulphite,  the  fixing  solution  or  "bath."  the 
first  step  in  the  action  is  the  formation  of  what  is  sometimes  called  a 
double  salt  of  silver  and  soda,  a  hyposulphite  of  silver  and  soda,  insoluble 
in  water,  and  without  color,  changing  the  creamy  white  of  the  negative 
into  a  transparent  film,  and  giving  greater  translucency  to  the  paper  print. 
If  removed  from  the  fixing  solution  at  this  stage,  the  hyposulphite  of 
silver  being  insoluble  in  water,  no  amount  of  washing  will  remove  it,  and 
although  transparent  and  colorless,  exposure  to  light  gradually  changes  it 
to  a  yellow,  more  or  less  deep  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  present. 

r.ut  although  insoluble  in  water,  silver  hyposulphite  is  soluble  in  a 
strongish  solution  of  sodium  hyposulphite,  and  the  salt  so  formed  is 
soluble  in  water  and  may  readily  be  removed  by  from  eight  to  ten  changes, 
or  half  an  hour  in  a  running  stream. 

To  proi>erly  fix  a  negative  or  print  then,  they  must  not  ]ye  removed 
from  the  solution  as  soon  as  the  one  is  transparent  and  the  other  more 
translucent,  but  allowed  to  remain  there  for  at  least  half  as  long  a  time  as 
was  required  to  bring  alwut  the  first  stage,  and  safety  lies  in  the  direction 
of  giving  them  even  a  little  longer:  and  wherever  that  rule  is  carefully 
attended  to,  with  sufficient  washing  afterwards,  there  need  be  no  fear  of 
finding  either  yellow  negatives  or  prints. 


Lantern  Slides. 

DY    martin    WATSOX. 

ii  \ \/E  have  piped  to  you  and  you  have  not  danced"  may  surely  be  said 

regarding  lantern  slides,  as,  although  they  have  been  written  about 

times  without  number,  a  really  good  sami)le  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any 

collection. 

A  good  transparency  on  glass  is  probably  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
photographic  productions,  and  in  saying  this  T  refer  only  to  its  technical 
qualitv,  and  with  n<^  reference  to  its  pictorial  or  artistic  merits.     A  tech- 
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nically  perfect  slide  is  one  made  from  a  good  negative,  a  mere  "reproduc- 
tion of  fact"  it  may  be,  but  one  that  includes  every  degree  of  gradation 
or  luminosity  that  was  reflected  from  the  subject,  and  as  nature  contains 
little,  very  little,  of  either  pure  white  or  dead  black,  the  slide  is  equally 
free  from  bare  glass  or  parts  opaque  to  the  light  by  which  it  is  shown  on 
the  screen. 

Those  who  know  a  really  good  slide  when  they  see  it,  and  who  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  many  of  those  made  in  this  and  other  countries 
by  both  the  professional  and  the  amateur,  will  agree  with  me  in  saying 
that  probably  90  per  cent,  are  very  far  from  what  they  should  and  might 
easilv  be ;  and  what  is  worse  still,  it  is  not  far  from  the  truth  to  sav  that 
the  worse  the  slide,  in  a  certain  direction  at  least,  the  greater  the  applause 
it  receives  from  the  average  crowd  of  spectators. 

It  is  the  brilliant,  contrasty,  hard  white  and  black  slide,  that  in  which 
everything  on  which  direct  light  has  fallen  is  represented  by  bare  glass, 
and  where  what  should  be  shadows  of  various  degrees  of  density  or  trans- 
parency are  all  shown  equally  as  black.  The  cause  is  always  either  insuf- 
ficient exposure  or  insufficient  development,  but  more  generally  the  for- 
mer, resulting  from  a  fear  of  fog,  and  probably  under  the  influence  of  an 
old  superstition  which  induced  the  early  writers  of  text  books  to  say  that 
the  lights,  instead  of  only  the  very  highest  of  high  lights,  of  a  .slide  should 
be  bare  glass. 

The  true  way  to  make  a  perfect  slide,  as  has  frequently  been  said  in 
this  magazine,  is  just  the  opposite  of  that  recommended  for  the  making  of 
a  perfect  negative.  The  developer  should  be  a  fixed  quantity,  and  the 
exposure  made  to  suit  it.  Almost  any  good  developing  formula,  slightly 
diluted,  say  to  the  extent  of  one-third,  will  give  good  results,  provided  the 
exposure  be  just  right,  and  as  one  really  fine  slide  is  worth  a  hundred  of 
such  as  go  to  make  up  the  average  collection,  it  will  be  good  economy  to 
expose  plate  after  plate  till  that  perfectly  correct  exposure  is  ascertained. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  recognize  when  it  is  found.  Given  a  negative 
with  something  like  true  gradation — and  only  such  are  fit  for  slide  making 
— the  exposure  must  be  long  enough  to  penetrate  all  but  the  absolutely 
opaque  parts  of  the  negative,  and  they  will  be  few  indeed,  and  at  the  same 
time  short  enough  not  to  do  more  than  make  the  necessary  de|)osits  that 
give  transparency  to  all  the  shadows  except  the  deepest  darks,  of  which 
there  will  be  equally  few. 

When  a  slide  plate  so  exposed  is  placed  in  the  developing  solution  the 
image  will  appear  first  in  the  deepest  shadows,  passing  gradually  to  those 
less  deep,  and  then  into  the  lower  lights,  passing  gradually  but  regularly 
into  and  up  to  the  higher ;  and  to  the  experienced  slide  maker   will  reach 
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R  Stage  wliidi,  when  removed  from  the  fixing  bath,  will  show  cvory  degrc- 
of  gradation  through  the  whole  length  of  the  scale,  and  without  more  thav. 
a  trace  of  eitlier  real  opacity  or  bare  glass. 

The  less  experienced  photographer  may  have  a  difficulty  in  hitting  ju-t 
ihe  degree  of  over  development  necessary  to  meet  the  degradation  of  tlit 
fixing  operation,  and  will  reach  the  goal  more  surely  by  considerably  over 
deveioping :  developing  to  blackness,  and  then  reducing  to  the  desired  state. 

But  when  the  photographer  has  overcome  the  few  difficidties  incidenr 
to  the  making  of  perfect  slides  he  has  a  yet  greater  difficuhy  before  him. 
J.  e.,  that  of  inducing  a  general  audience  to  appreciate  his  work,  or  even 
perhaps  learning  himself  how  to  value  it.  A  case  in  point  occurred  some 
time  ago.  I  was  present  at  an  illustrated  lecture  on  Spain,  \>y  one  of  N'ew 
York's  most  popular  clergymen,  who  had  just  returned  from  a  tonr  in  tha: 
country.  The  slides,  all  but  one,  had  been  hired  from  a  professional 
maker,  the  exception  having  l>een  made  by  an  amateur  friend  from  a  print 
which  he  had  brought  with  him.  With  few  exceptions,  the  slides  "brouglir 
down  the  house,"  and  the  amateur's  slide  was  one  of  those  few.  The  ap- 
plauded slides  were,  I  need  hardly  say,  of  the  brilliant  white  and  black 
variety,  with  deepest  of  deep  shadows  and  lots  of  bare  glass,  while  tha'- 
made  by  the  amateur  was  full  of  delicate  gradation,  and  veiled  just  enoiigl- 
to  reproduce  in  alt  its  beauty  the  "dim  religious  light"  of  a  cathedral  in- 
terior. On  congratulating  him  afterwards  on  the  beanty  of  that  particular 
slide,  congratulation  that  was  joined  in  by  one  of  New  York's  famou- 
artists,  he  exclaimed:  "Well.  I'm  l>oth  glad  and  puzzled.  The  fact  is.  I 
hesitated  to  show  that  slide,  which  T  thought  so  bad  as  to  Iw  unfit  for  cn- 
bibition,  and  only  decided  to  do  so  because  it  helped  me  to  explain  mors 
clearly  some  points  in  the  interior." 
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But  this  state  of  ignorance  is  rapidly  passing  away,  and  the  public  is 
fast  learning  to  appreciate  the  good  in  art  ami  pictorial  display,  as  well 
as  in  otlier  things,  so  that  the  still  popular  but  worthless  slide,  justly  char- 
acterized as  "summer  snow"  and  "soiit  and  whitewash,"  shall  soon  cease 
to  appear  on  the  screen, 

I  may  add  that  the  developer  given  by  James  Thompson  on  page  348 
of  the  August  numher,  using  Ortol,  answers  admirably  for  slides,  eitlier 
as  it  is,  or  perhaps  better  with  one  and  a  half  ounces  of  water;  and  that 
nothing  can  be  l>etter  than  the  permanganate  reducer,  given  in  a  recent 
number. 
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Popular  Photography. 

IJV    STEPHEN    SONTERVIFJJ:. 

T^HE  Eastman  Company  have  mucli  to  answer  for,  both  for  good  and 
■  evil.  It  may  be  that  all  the  cameras  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak, 
and  which  bear  the  generic  name  Kodak,  were  not  made  by  them,  but  they 
led  the  way  and  must  bear  a  large  share  of  the  responsibility. 

The  Fates  decreed  that  I  should  spend  August  and  September  at  a 
popular  resort  in  "The  mountains,"  with  nothing  to  do  but  watch  the 
doings  of  others,  and  as  for  some  time  photography  has  interested  me 
more  than  anything  else  my  attention  was  directed  more  to  those  who 
carried  cameras  than  to  those  who  did  not ;  and  I  may  say  at  once  that 
the  former,  as  far  as  a  rough  estimate  can  shows  were  as  about  i  to  4 
of  the  latter.  Just  think  of  it,  eighty  people  in  one  house  and  eighteen  of 
them  photographers ! 

Hut  are  they?  that  is  the  question.  With  three  exceptions  the  cameras 
were  all  of  the  cube-like  style,  of  which  the  "Bull's  Eye"  family  is  a  type, 
the  exceptions  including  two  folding  hand  cameras  and  one  Rochester 
Optical  Company's  "Universal,"  and  the  owner  of  this  carried  the  only 
tripod. 

It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against 
any  of  these  cameras.  In  proper  hands,  every  one  of  them  may  be  made  to 
give  not  only  excellent  photogra])hs,  but  fine  pictures.  It  is  their  abuse, 
and  not  their  use,  that  I  should  like  to  make  my  theme,  and  great  indeed 
is  that  abuse. 

The  scenery  was  tempting.  Lakes,  rocks,  trees  and  shady  winding 
wa}  s,  with  figures  ever  ready  to  assume  any  role,  all  that  the  most  exact- 
ing landscape  photographer  could  desire,  except  the  knowledge  of  how  to 
make  his  camera  reproduce  it.  And  never  was  more  in  evidence  the  want 
of  that  knowledge. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  most  of  the  lenses  represented  had  a 
working  aperture  of  about  f/8,  but  of  that  the  owners  of  the  cameras,  as 
a  rule,  knew  nothing,  and  they  went  about  snapping  in  all  kinds  of  light 
at  all  kinds  of  subjects,  as  if  paid  by  the  number  of  "daylight  spools"  they 
could  manage  to  expose  in  a  given  time.  ( )f  the  fifteen  exposers  of  roll 
films  and  two  of  plates,  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  only  five  attempted  to  de- 
velop their  own  exposures,  the  other  ten  trusting  to  others  to  "do  the  rest," 
and  if  I  may  judge  from  the  prints  that  came  to  those  who  were  "just 
dying  to  see  how  their  pictures  came  out,'^  the  results  were  sad  indeed, 
even  worse  than  I  expected. 


"nAY'S  DECt.IXE," 
BV 
CARL  C.  IllSTl.ER. 
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Biit  the  saddest  feature  in  the  case  is  the  fact  that,  to  a  large  extent  at 
least,  bad  as  llic  jirints  were,  they  pleased  those  who  exposed  them,  and 
who  considered  that  by  such  exposure  they  were  entitled  to  be  called  pho- 
tographers. Admiring  friends  g^athered  in  groups  around  the  exhihitor, 
and  as  the  prints  passed  from  hand  to  hand  such  exclamations  as  "How 
cute,"  "Did  you  take  that?"  "Oh!  I  knew  that  my  camera  was  no  good; 
I'll  have  one  just  like  yours  as  soon  as  I  go  to  the  city,"  etc. 

We  are  very  much  what  our  surroundings  make  us;  we  cannot  touch 
p_itch  without  heing  defiled;  and  continued  examination  of  such  wretched 
examples  of  photography,  especially  when  it  is  accompanie<l  hy  ex- 
pressions of  approval,  tends  to  degrade  the  taste  of  all  who  so  see  it  and 
deprive  them  of  the  power  of  true  apprct'iation  ;  not  only  leading  them  to 
accept  a  stone  for  bread,  hut  causing  them  actually  to  prefer  the  stone. 

If  it  be  true  that  when  a  thing  comes  to  the  worst  it  is  sure  to  mend, 
photography,  or  this  miserable  ajjology  for  it,  must  soon  he  a  thing  of  the 
past,  as  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  lower  state  to  which  it  could  fall. 
The  one  redeeming  feature  in  the  case  is  that  the  little  leaven  represented 
hy  the  one  trijwd  carricr^the  few  time  photographers  who  realize  the  lim- 
itations of  the  hand  camera  and  take  to  time  exposures — ^will  leaven  the 
lump  of  the  future,  and  photographers  then  will  follow  his  example,  pre- 
ferring quality  to  ([uantity.  and  seeing  in  each  etfort  only  the  means  of 
attaining  lo  sumcthing  higher  and  better. 
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And  his  example  is  worth  following.  He  is  evidently  a  follower  ot  the 
teaching  of  The  American  Amatelr  Photographer,  although  I  did 
not  learn  that  he  was  one  of  its  readers,  as  on  his  7x5  orthochroniatic 
plates  he  employs  one  or  other  of  the  comixinents  of  a  7.6  inch  stigmatic 
lens,  having  a  focal  length  respectively  of  about  loj/^  and  15  inches.  He 
never  takes  more  than  six  plates  to  the  field,  and  oftener  than  not  brings  at 
least  four  of  them  back  again,  having  exposed  only  two,  and  that  on  the 
same  subject,  or  one  on  the  subject  and  another  on  the  sky  above  it,  and 
only  on  a  subject  that  had  been  previously  studied  in  all  its  bearings,  al- 
though not  infrequently  the  whole  six  are  exposed  on  one  subject  and  its 
sky.  or  on  a  different  part  of  the  same  sky. 

He  believes  that  one  really  gooti  picture  repays  all  the  labor  and  cost 
that  its  production  may  entail ;  thai  it  is  worth  a  thousand  that  are  only 
indifferent,  and  that  half  a  dozen  of  such  in  a  year  will  secure  all  the  fame 
to  which  he  aspires. 
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OOME  time  ago  Air.  H.  Wenzel,  Jr.,  considerably  shook  my  faith  in 
^  Wynne's  Exposure  Meter  by  telling  in  The  American  Amateur 
PnoTociRAPHER  about  the  unreliability  of  the  sensitive  disks  by  which  the 
"actinic  time"  is  ascertained.  It  seemed  so  plausible,  and  the  several 
disks  that  I  had  at  that  time  been  buying  seeming  to  act  very  much  as  he 
described,  each  turning  to  a  shade  different  from  the  others,  and  none  of 
them  really  matching  the  test  shade,  that  I  was  induced  to  discard  the 
instrument  and  try  to  arrive  at  correct  exposure  by  some  other  method. 

This,  I  am  glad  to  say,  I  can  now  "guess"  with  such  accuracy  that  I 
have  not  lost  a  plate  through  uncorrectable  exposure  during  the  whole 
season ;  but  on  a  less  experienced  friend  being  about  to  start  on  a  tour  I 
hunted  up  the  discarded  meter,  with  several  opened  and  unopened  packets 
of  disks,  and  found  no  difficulty  in  judging  when  the  latter  had  darkened 
to  the  depth  of  the  test  strip,  although  the  shade  of  color  was  in  no  case 
exactly  the  same:  and  this  was  corrol)orated  by  the  fact  that  the  reading 
of  the  meter  always  came  very  close  to  my  previously  conceived  length  of 
exposure,  the  result  of  the  aforesaid  experience,  as  well  as  the  time  indi- 
cated by  the  neat  little  exposure  card  issued  by  Carbutt. 

AncI,  better  still,  my  friend  has  just  returned  from  a  two  months' 
wandering  with  over  a  hundred  really  fine  negatives,  the  exposure  of 
every  one  of  which  was  dictated  by  the  Wynne's  Exposure  Meter,  using 
partly  the  old  disks,  and  partly  some  bought  just  before  starting. 

From  this  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Wynne's  Exposure 
Meier  is  relial)le,  even  if  the  actinic  disks  do  not  darken  to  the  exact  shade 
of  the  test  slip.  A.  L.  Gillis. 


a  handy  appliance. 

I  am  not  clever  enough  to  originate  anything,  but  know  a  good  thing 
when  I  sec  or  hear  of  it.  What  I  want  to  tell  of  now  I  saw  in  a  journal 
long  ago,  but  as  I  have  never  seen  it  used  except  by  myself,  it  is  not  so 
well  known  as  it  should  be. 

It  is  simply  a  round  musket  ball  with  a  notch  cut  with  a  file  all  'round 
its  diameter,  and  in  this  notch  is  tied  one  end  of  a  string  of  any  convenient 
length,  and  with  a  knot  or  loop  at  thirty-nine  and  a  half  inches  from  the 
ball.  The  uses  of  this  appliance  are  many,  but  I  shall  mention  only  two. 
How  often  is  an  otherwise  good  view  spoilt  by  branches  overhead  and  in 
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Ihe  immediate  foreground?  They  can,  by  the  string,  be  tied  so  as  to  re- 
main just  wliere  they  are  wanted,  and  if  high  enough  to  lie  beyond  the 
reach,  the  ball  can  be  used  lassti  fashion  to  bring  them  down.  Then,  when 
the  exposure  amounts  to  seconds,  as  mine  almost  always  do,  the  cord  is 
fastened  to  the  tripod  head  at  the  knot  or  loop,  and  swings  as  near  as 
may  be,  seconds.  I  may  say  also  that,  although  niy  focusing  cloth  has  a 
hole,  so  that  it  goes  over  the  lens,  and  is  thereby  prevented  in  the  front 
from  being  blown  by  the  wind,  it  is  often  blown  from  the  back ;  and  as  my 
camera  has  seen  some  thirty  summers  and  is  not  quite  so  light-tight  as 
once  it  was,  I  never  expose  without  its  being  covered  by  the  cloth,  and 
on  a  windy  day  a  few  turns  of  the  cord  around  keeps  it  snugly  in  place. 

IlAkkv  Thornton. 


Although  I  have  been  a  reader  of  Tut:  Amekica.v  .\mateur  Pho- 
tographer only  for  a  few  months,  I  have  derived  from  it  so  much  benefit 
that  I  want  to  do  something  in  return  by  telling  the  readers  of  a  good  thing 
that  was  new  to  me  and  may  be  to  them.    Just  as  I  had  poured  off  the 
developer  from  a  plale  and  added  a  first  washing  water  I  was  called  away 
and  did  not  return  for  an  hour.    On  my  return  the  negative  was  appar- 
ently blackened  all  over,  and. 
as  I  feared,  spoiled,  nothing 
being     visible     on     looking 
through  it.    But  I  put  it  into 
the  fixing  solution,  and  was 
delighted    to    find    it    very 
much   better  than   it  would 
have   t>een    if   fixed    in    the 
usual  way.    The  high  lights 
were  not  too  dense,  and  the 
detail    in   the   shadows   was 
just  perfect.    To  make  sure 
(hat  I  had  made  a  discovery. 
Ihe    method     was    repeated 
manv  times,   two  plates  be- 
ing developed  together  just 
about  what  I  used  to  think 
was  right,  the  one  fixed  at 
once,  the  other  left  in  a  tray 
]ty  K.  M.  Miii.T.         "^    water    for    an    hour   and 
■»t  iHB  WELL"  then  fixed,  and  the  latter  was 
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always     very    much    l»e 
tliaii  the  former. 

Ai;\-Es  L.  Ferris. 


Sluri'l.NG    HOLES    IN    ROr.I.Ell 
BLINDS, 

T  have  seen  several 
qiK-ries  as  to  how  to '  stop 
holes  in  the  roller  bhiids  of 
shutters,  and  find  the  follow- 
ing: first  rate :  Rub  np  a  little 
lampblack  in  "liquid  tire 
comcnt."  that  made  by  the 
New  York  Belting  and 
Packing  Company,  and 
t<iiich  ont  the  holes  or  cracks 
with  it.     It  will  dry  hard  ui 

a  few  honrs,  but  if  there  is  a  !!>■  i--  m-  Miii.:r. 

desire  to  use  the  shutter  be-  "'''*'  i"''"  "■atehs." 

fore  it  is  quite  so,  a  toucli  of  French  chalk  or  "Talcum"  will  prevent  a 
tendency  to  stick.  George  Boyd. 


Change  in  the  Color  ok  L.antern  Slidi;s. — Slides  toned  with  gold, 
or  mixtures  of  that  metal  and  iridium,  frequently  change  color  on  exposure 
to  light,  becoming  more  or  less  gray,  and  often  less  satisfactory  than 
before  toning.  According  to  Liesegang,  this  arises  from  the  conversion 
of  some  of  the  metallic  silver  into  chloride,  which  darkens  on  exposure 
sufficiently  to  show  through  the  thin  film  of  gold  or  other  deposited  metal. 
The  remedy,  or  rather  the  preventative,  is  refixing;  an  immersion  for  a 
few  minutes  in  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of  hypo  after  toning. 

Women's  Work. — John  A.  Randall,  in  a  thoughtful  paper  in  The 
British  Jourtial,  says  some  things  that  should  set  others  a-thinking.  His 
conclusion  is  that  no  gain  can  accrue  to  photographic  employers  by  sub- 
stituting female  assistants  for  males  unless  the  former  prove  themselves 
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equal  ill  efficiency  to  ilie  latter,  and  command  equal  renin ne rat  ion ;  and  it 

is  in  dealing  with  the  latter  phase  that  he  falls  into  the  error  so  common 

to  those  who  touch  it. 

He  shows  that  in  the  item  of  retouching — and  it  is  the  same  with 

almost  every  branch  of  lalmr  into  which  women  have  forced  themselves — 
while  it  was  done  !)>■  men  the  average  price 
paid  for  cabinet  heads  was  from  60  cents  to 
$1.35  and  even  $1.87,  which,  by  the  entrance 
of  wt)men.  has  been  brought  down  to  from 
8  to  24  cents,  and  thai  wages  for  certain 
other  classes  of  work  have  been  by  the  same 
cause  reduceil  to  just  one-half,  but  he  attri- 
butes the  reduction  to  the  wrong  cause.  He 
seems  to  tbinlc  that  the  higher  remuneration 
of  the  men  represents  the  employers'  esti- 
mate of  the  necessary  subsistence  for  them- 
selves and  wives,  and  more  than  hints  that 
the  low  er  wages  paid  to  women  for  the  same 
class  of  work  is  an  injustice  to  the  sex. 

But  wages,  like  everything  else  of  a  com- 
mercial character,  are  regulated  by  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand.  In  photography,  like 
most  other  scnirces  of  employmefit,  there  is 
onlv  a  certain  amenmt  of  work  to  be  done,  or 
a  certain  innmber  of  vacancies  to  fill.  If  the 
vacancies  arc  more  mmieroiis  than  the  appli- 
cants the  wages  will  rise,  and  if  the  latter  are 
more  numerous  than  the  former,  which  is 
almost  universally  the  case  in  everything  into 
which  woman  has  forced  herself,  they  will  as 
inevitably  fall.  Xor  is  that  all.  While  men 
.seeking  emjiloynicnt  have,  in  most  cases  at 
least,  themselves,  and  may  be  others  to  sup- 
port by  their  labor,  a  large  proportion  of  the 

No.  yui,.    liy  .\ndrew  iimerine.  Jr.     wouicn  could  be  and  are  supported  without  it. 
vA^e.f.  po>T»ArT.  '""1  seek  work  only  to  add  to  their  pocket 

The  commercial  side  of  photography  must  be  managed  in  a  com- 
mercial way,  which  means  that  the  employer  of  labor  must  not  pay  more 
than  the  market  price  for  it,  and  by  the  influx  of  women  into  the  depart- 
ments formerly  managed  by  men.  that  price  has  fallen  so  low  that  in  cases 
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known  to  us,  and  they  are  only  examples  of  what  has  happened  all  over 
this  and  other  countries,  the  earnings  of  both  husband  and  wife  are  not 
equal  to  what  was  paid  to  the  husband  alone  in  the  days  when  women 
were  wise  enough  to  learn  at  home,  the  only  school  where  the  duties  that 
they  all  look  forward  to  can  be  learned. 

The  Glasgow  International  Exhibition. — Photographers  all  over 
the  world  should  be  interested  in  the  forthcoming  Glasgow  exhibition, 
as,  for  the  first  time,  probably,  photography  will  get  the  attention  it  de- 
serves. Craig  Annan,  and  those  who  are  working  in  conjunction  with 
him,  are  determined  to  make  the  Photographic  Section  a  representative 
collection  of  the  world's  best  in  pictorial  photography,  which  will  be  shown 
in  a  gallery  over  a  hundred  feet  in  length.  The  exhibits  will  be  by  "invi- 
tation," and  Mr.  Annan  has  already  spent  a  month  on  the  European  con- 
tinent among  French,  Belgian,  German  and  Austrian  photographers,  hav- 
ing that  in  view.  We  hope  America  will  not  be  forgotten,  and  that  those 
to  whom  invitations  come  will  put  their  best  foot  foremost.  We  can  trust 
to  Mr.  Annan  and  his  committee  to  select  only  our  best  workers. 
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(A  pAper  read  at  the  National  Convention  by  W.  I.  Scandlin.) 

I  T  would  be  manifestly  impracticable  at  this  time  to  follow  from  its  be- 
'  ginning  the  steps  by  which  photography  in  little  over  half  a  century 
has  reached  the  position  that  it  occupies  in  the  world  of  affairs  to-day. 

The  story  of  its  discovery  and  growth  up  to  within  a  copiparatively  re- 
cent date  has  been  presented  to  this  association  at  former  conventions  by 
men  better  fitted  to  recite  its  history  and  to  claim  a  share  of  the  glory  at- 
taching to  its  successes  than  am  I.  It  is,  therefore,  my  purpose  to  speak  of 
those  advances  that  have  been  made  during  the  past  four  or  five  years  only, 
which,  I  believe,  will  be  found  to  compare  favorably  with  the  progress  re- 
corded in  any  similar  period  since  its  beginning.  They  will  be  found,  how- 
ever, to  consist  more  largely  in  the  development  of  lines  previously  sug- 
gested, in  the  evolution  of  processes  from  experiments  undertaken  in  the 
past,  and  in  improved  methods  and  appliances,  than  in  new  or  startling  dis- 
coveries. We,  members  of  the  Photographers'  Association  of  America,  are 
mostly  wedded  to  and  bound  up  in  a  single  department  of  photographic 
work — that  of  portraiture — and  I  sometimes  wonder  if  we  fully  realize  the 
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tremendous  scope  of  photography  and  the  fact  that  while  we  are  utilizing 
it  in  our  own  field  of  labor  others,  working  with  the  same  tools  tliat  we 
employ,  are  achieving  results  of  great  importance  in  the  world  of  science, 
commerce,  and  natural  history,  and  that  the  field  it  covers  is  extremely 
broad,  and  widening  year  by  year.  It  is  being  appropriated  by  one  depart- 
ment after  another  of  scientific  and  mechanical  work,  until  to-day  there  is 
scarcely  to  be  found  in  this  or  any  other  progressive  country  a  laboratory, 
hospital,  college,  observatory,  machine  shop,  or  student's  den  without  its 
photographic  equipment,  and  it  is  along  the  lines  of  scientific  photography, 
I  think,  that  the  most  startling  progress  of  the  later  years  is  to  be  found. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  so  to  the  casual  observer,  for  within  this  time  the  anatomy 
of  man  has  been  made  visible  to  the  sense  of  sight  through  the  discovery 
of  the  X-ray  by  Prof.  Wilhelm  Conrad  Rontgen,  whose  achievement  has 
been  recently  recognized  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Wash- 
ington in  the  award  of  the  Barnard  medal,  an  honor  only  awarded  once  in 
every  five  years,  and  then  to  the  person  adjudged  to  have  made  the  most 
important  discovery  in  the  scientific  world  during  that  period. 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  in  this  connection  also  that  radiography  has,  since 
its  discovery,  received  its  widest  and  most  expert  application  in  America 
and  at  the  hands  of  American  workers. 

Photography  as  applied  to  astronomical  research  has  also  been  the 
means  of  important  discoveries  in  the  solar  system,  and  in  the  hands  of 
such  men  as  Professors  W.  H.  Pickering,  of  Harvard  University ;  George 
E.  Hale,  of  Yerkes  Observatory ;  E.  E.  Barnard,  of  Lick  Observatory,  and 
other  eminent  astronomers,  has  added  largely  to  the  fund  of  knowledge 
concerning  celestial  matters.  The  most  important  results  are  looked  for 
from  its  use  in  the  observation  of  the  sun's  eclipse  in  May  last,  which  are 

not  yet  fully  known. 

The  Brashear  curved  plates,  for  use  in  photographing  large  areas  of  the 
heavens,  are  a  great  improvement  over  the  ordinary  plate,  inasmuch  as  by 
their  use  the  natural  curvature  of  the  lens  is  counteracted,  and  all  portions 
of  the  plate,  even  to  its  extreme  edges,  may  be  brought  into  perfect  focus. 
A  great  saving  in  labor  and  material  is  the  result,  together  with  increased 
accuracy  and  facility  of  comparison. 

The  experiments  of  Prof.  R.  W.  Wood,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
in  photographing  sound  waves,  have  demonstrated  to  a  remarkable  degree 
the  capability  of  photography  as  a  recorder  of  phenomena  in  the  scientific 
world.  These  photographs  show  plainly  the  successive  vibrations  of  the 
atmosphere  as  it  is  disturbed  by  a  sound,  which,  passing  through  the  air, 
produces  waves  that  may  be  likened  to  the  ripples  in  a  pool  of  water  set  in 
motion  with  a  pebble. 
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Photography  in  its  application  to  the  study  of  natural  history  has  ren- 
dered important  service  in  the  study  of  animal  life,  and  the  student  of 
zoology  is  deeply  indebted  to  the  skill  and  untiring  perseverance  of  such 
men  as  the  brothers  Kearton,  of  England ;  Dr.  R.  W.  Shufeldt,  of  Wash- 
ington ;  F.  M.  Chapman  and  others,  who  have  given  to  the  world  invaluable 
photographic  records  of  bird,  beast,  and  fish  in  their  natural  abodes,  and 
under  conditions  and  surroundings  of  nature.  Careful  and  important  stud- 
ies are  also  being  pursued  by  its  aid  in  the  field  of  botany,  and  photographic 
investigations  show  us  the  growth  and  decay  of  plant  and  vegetable  life. 

The  importance  of  photography  in  surveying  is  now  fully  established, 
and  the  use  to  which  it  has  been  put  by  such  workers  as  "E.  Deville,  of  Can- 
ada; Mr.  Mendenhall,  of  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey; 
Colonel  A.  Laussedat  and  Commandant  Victor  Legros,  of  Paris;  J.  A. 
Flemer,  of  Washington,  and  others,  demonstrates  beyond  a  doubt  its  in- 
creasing value  in  topographical  record  work. 

Balloon  photography,  too,  has  become  a  most  important  branch  of  the 
military  equipment  of  nations,  its  use  being  much  more  general  since  the 
advent  of  smokeless  powders  than  before.  The  history  of  the  war  in  South 
Africa,  yet  to  be  written,  will  undoubtedly  contain  reference  to  the  im- 
portant aid  rendered  by  this  branch  of  the  service. 

Kite  photography  also  has  made  material  advance  under  the  investiga- 
tion of  William  A.  Eddy,  several  officers  of  the  United  States  army,  and 
others,  and  the  photographing  of  projectiles,  an  important  branch  of  mili- 
tary science,  has  improved  greatly. 

Another  branch  of  our  science,  mention  of  which  seems  to  find  a  nat- 
ural place  at  this  point,  is  that  of  telephotography,  the  development  of 
which  is  rapidly  proceeding,  and  from  which  many  important  results  may 
be  expected. 

The  very  exhaustive  investigations  carried  out  by  Prof.  Russell,  of 
England,  have  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  many  bodies  hitherto  unsus- 
pected of  the  power  to  affect  a  sensitive  plate  are  nevertheless  active  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  and  in  peculiar  manners.  This  knowledge  will  be 
sure  to  find  application  at  no  distant  day  in  some  form  as  yet  perhaps  nn- 
thought  of. 

A  branch  of  photography  which,  probably  next  to  its  application  in  the 
development  of  X-ray  work,  has  most  noticeably  attracted  public  atten- 
tion, and  one  which  holds  great  possibilities  in  almost  all  fields  of  scientific 
and  popular  interest,  is  to  be  found  in  animated  photography,  so  called. 
The  improvements  in  this  field  during  the  last  few  years  have  been  truly 
remarkable,  and  it  is  to-day  a  factor  of  no  small  moment  in  the  world  of 
amusement  and  instruction.    America  holds  a  prominent  place  in  the  devel- 
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opment  of  the  photography  of  movement,  and  the  work  of  Muybridge, 
Edison,  and  others  in  this  field,  has  been  most  important.  Its  development 
has  involved  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money,  and  its  growth  and 
still  larger  adaptation  seem  to  be  fully  assured. 

Photography  in  colors,  the  long-sought  problem  of  the  scientist  and 
the  elusive  vision  of  many  a  photographer  to-day,  is  still  unsolved,  though 
a  nearer  approach  to  its  realization  seems  probable  with  each  succeeding 
year.  Mr.  Fred  E.  Ives,  of  Philadelphia,  with  his  wonderfully  accurate 
Kromskop,  shows  us  images  of  great  beauty  and  faithfulness  to  nature,  not 
only  in  the  brilliancy  and  delicacy  of  her  colors,  but  in  the  effect  of  atmos- 
phere as  well.  If  his  charming  effects  could  be  translated  into  tangible 
prints,  instead  of  vanishing  when  the  conditions  that  produce  them  are  re- 
moved, we  might  justly  claim  that  color  photography  is  an  acknowledged 
fact.  Lippmann's  scheme,  based  on  the  interference  of  light  waves,  is  also 
working  out  some  extremely  interesting  results,  and  Prof.  R.  W.  Wood's 
later  experiments  and  demonstrations  show  decided  progress  on  this  line. 
Here,  too,  are  to  be  found  some  excellent  results,  worked  out  under  the 
McDonough  and  Joly-Sambra  methods.  With  the  light  of  the  experience 
and  investigations  already  made,  and  in  view  of  the  deep  interest  centering 
in  this  branch  of  photography  among  scientists  all  over  the  world,  it  seems 
probable  that  still  further  progress  may  reasonably  be  looked  for  at  almost 
any  time. 

In  its  application  to  the  printing  press  photography  has  shown  a 
steady  and  rapid  improvement  in  recent  years,  and  owing  to  its  growth  in 
this  direction  the  literature  of  the  day  is  illustrated  as  it  has  never  been 
before  in  the  history  of  mankind.  The  importance  of  the  tremendous 
spread  of  illustration,  I  believe,  cannot  be  overestimated  as  a  refining  and 
educating  influence  on  the  public  mind,  and  it  has,  I  think,  exerted  a  very 
large  influence  toward  creating  a  demand  for  and  raising  the  standard  of 
portrait  photography  in  all  quarters.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  fac- 
tor in  the  educational  systems  of  the  nations,  and  in  this  important  applica- 
tion, I  believe,  America  easily  leads  the  way. 

In  the  field  of  portrait  work  no  single  discovery  stands  out  with  start- 
ling prominence,  but  the  progress  nevertheless  has  been  steady  and  sturdy, 
and  the  art-science  of  photography,  as  practiced  by  the  portraitist  of  to-day, 
stands  in  the  business  economy  of  our  busy  life  as  an  honored  profession, 
where  only  a  short  time  since  it  ranked  as  a  trade  of  minor  importance. 
The  growing  importance  of  this  profession  may,  I  think,  be  gauged  quite 
closely  by  the  efforts  put  forth  among  the  manufacturers  and  dealers 
throughout  the  world  in  catering  to  its  needs  and  producing  new  apparatus 
and  material  for  its  use  and  consumption.    A  glance  over  the  history  of  the 
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past  few  years  will  show  vast  investments  and  development  along  these 
lines,  and  the  production  of  printing  papers,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  may  be  cited  as  an  illustration  of  this  statement.  Large  enterprises 
have  been  established  and  demands  created  by  the  improved  products, 
which  a  few  years  since  would  have  been  considered  impossible.  It  is  only 
necessary  in  this  connection  to  call  attention  to  the  various  brands  of  the 
American  Aristotype  Company's  manufacture,  which  have  met  with  de- 
served popularity  among  professional  photographers,  or  to  the  several  gas- 
light developing  papers,  introduced  by  the  Nepera  Chemical  Company  im- 
der  the  well-known  name  of  Velox,  which  have  found  special  application 
to  the  needs  of  the  amateur  and  to  commercial  photography. 

Carbon  and  platinum  printing,  which  have  always  been  subject  to  fluc- 
tuation in  popular  esteem,  are  receiving  more  attention  than  in  previous 
years,  and  each  is  demonstrating  its  fitness  for  many  kinds  of  work  in  a 
manner  admitting  no  doubt  or  question. 

In  the  manufacture  of  dry  plates  the  improvement  has  been  more  in  the 
nature  of  perfecting  the  quality  of  plates  already  known  than  in  the  pro- 
duct of  novelties,  the  orthchromatic  quality  and  the  backed  or  non-halation 
plate  being  much  more  generally  used  now  than  in  the  past. 

Films  for  use  in  the  smaller  cameras  have  been  brought  to  a  high  state 
of  perfection  and  convenience  in  manipulation,  and  for  hand  work  and 
tourist  purposes  in  general  are  gradually  superseding  the  more  cumber- 
some glass  plates.  An  important  element  in  their  popularity  is  to  be  found 
in  their  manufacture  in  small  rollSj  making  possible  without  waste  a  lim- 
ited number  of  exposures,  and  also  in  the  application  of  the  daylight  sys- 
tem, by  means  of  which  the  necessity  of  a  dark  room  for  loading  and  un- 
loading the  camera  has  been  done  away  with.  The  very  marked  improve- 
ments which  the  last  few  years  have  witnessed  in  the  size  and  perfection  of 
the  leading  makes  of  cameras  to  which  they  are  adapted  has  also  empha- 
sized their  practicability  and  popularity. 

In  lenses  the  most  noticeable  advance  is  to  be  found  in  the  development 
and  perfection  of  the  anastigmats  and  in  the  wonderful  capacity  of  these 
lenses  when  understood.  Another  important  achievement  is  in  the  ap- 
plication to  these  lenses  of  the  telephoto  attachments — the  results  obtained 
by  Dallmeyer,  of  London,  being  the  most  important,  while  the  publication 
of  a  very  complete  treatise  on  the  general  subject  of  telephotography  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Thomas  Dallmeyer  is  an  important  addition  to  the  literature 
of  photographic  optics. 

The  matter  of  control  in  the  development  of  plates  has  received  a  good 
deal  of  attention  during  the  past  few  years,  and  some  important  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  list  of  developing  and  controlling  agents,  among 
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which  may  be  mentioned  Ortol,  introduced  by  Hauff,  and  Imogen,  which, 
together  with  Agfa  as  the  intensifier,  owe  their  existence  to  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  Actien-Gesellschaft  Fabrik,  of  Berlin.  The  application  of  am- 
monium persulphate  as  a  reducing  agent  is  also  of  recent  date,  and  gives 
promise  of  becoming  a  valuable  aid  in  the  control  of  density,  either  locally 
or  in  general. 

The  attempt  to  combine  development  and  fixing,  first  suggested,  I  be- 
lieve, by  an  American,  Mr.  Milton  B.  Punnett,  seems  likely  to  prove  more 
than  a  novelty. 

Specialization  or  individualism,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  gum  bichro- 
mate printing  method,  which  has  found  more  or  less  favor  abroad,  and 
brush  or  local  development  of  platinum  prints,  which  has  found  many  ad- 
mirers in  this  country,  have  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  and  are 
warmly  advocated  by  many  for  certain  lines  of  work,  and  it  may  be 
said  that  both  these  innovations  have  qualities  which,  in  the  hands  of  in- 
telligent workers,  possessed  of  the  true  art  instinct,  are  possible  of  pro- 
ducing results  of  great  excellence  and  variety.  Like  fire,  however,  they 
must  be  handled  with  care  and  an  understanding  of  their  power  for  good  or 
evil.  It  is,  I  believe,  probable  that  this  method  of  controlling  the  print  by 
local  treatment  will  find  increasing  application  in  the  production  of  large 
work,  where  strength  of  treatment  and  the  evidence  of  individuality  on  the 
part  of  the  artist  are  desired. 

The  matter  of  copyright  law  is  still  under  consideration,  and  is  worthy 
of  more  careful  attention  than  it  has  received  at  the  hands  of  this  associa- 
tion. The  lack  of  progress  in  this  direction  is  lamentable,  and  serious  con- 
sequences are  likely  to  follow  if  the  profession  fails  to  legislate  upon  it  at 
an  early  day.  The  matter  will  probably  be  brought  before  this  convention 
in  some  form  or  another,  and  should,  I  believe,  be  carefully  considered. 

The  various  matters  to  which  I  have  called  your  attention  in  detail  are 
evidences  of  material  growth  and  progress  in  the  science  of  photography, 
and  we,  as  photographers,  may  congratulate  ourselves  upon  occupying  a 
more  advanced  position  in  our  profession  to-day  than  ever  before ;  but  our 
progress  and  position  depend  less  upon  the  material  advances  recorded 
than  they  do  upon  the  broadening  effect  that  has  been  wrought  in  the  mind 
and  capacity  of  the  photographic  worker  during  the  past  few  years.  The 
increasing  demand  for  photographic  literature  is  an  evidence  of  this 
growth,  but  more  than  all  else  is  it  to  be  found  in  that  the  importance  of 
our  conventions,  both  State  and  national,  has  come  to  be  realized;  and  the 
value  resulting  from  exchange  of  ideas,  comparisons  of  work  and  methods, 
coupled  with  the  lectures  and  demonstrations  now  forming  such  important 
features  of  these  gatherings,  is  apparent  in  every  portion  of  our  country 
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where  photography  is  practiced.  The  average  photographer  has  awak- 
ened to  the  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  not  all  the  photographic  knowledge 
of  the  universe  centers  in  his  own  studio,  but  that  other  members  of  his 
craft  have  skill  and  ability  as  well  as  he,  and  that  by  mingling  with  his 
fellow-workers  and  keeping  in  touch  with  the  results  of  their  labors  he 
may  gain  much  of  material  benefit,  and  that  without  disadvantage  to  him- 
self. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  one  cannot  afford  the  time  and  expenditure 
necessary  to  attend  conventions,  but  I  believe  that  a  careful  study  of  the 
history  of  portrait  photography  in  this  country  will  clearly  show  that  it 
is  a  false  economy  which  keeps  tlie  photographer  away  from  conventions, 
and  that,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  the  man  who  rises  in  our  profession, 
whose  work  is  universally  recognized  as  being  good  and  becoming  better, 
and  who  consequently  is  enabled  to  increase  the  prices  of  his  output  and 
obtain  better  returns  for  his  labqf ,  is  he  who  regularly  attends  and  interests 
himself  in  conventions. 

In  closing,  therefore,  I  would  say  that  as  our  progress  has  been,  in  my 
opinion,  more  marked  during  the  last  few  years  than  in  any  similar  period 
of  our  history  preceding,  it  is,  I  believe,  largely  because  of  combined  effort 
and  intelligent  work  based  upon  the  results  of  others  as  well  as  upon  our 
own  individual  skill,  and  I  would  pay  a  hearty  tribute  of  appreciation  to 
those  of  our  fellow-workers  who  in  the  past  have  given  lavishly  of  their 
time,  their  experience,  and  their  means  toward  the  organized  promotion 
and  advancement  of  our  art-science.  May  we,  as  photographers,  give  our 
continued  and  sturdy  support  to  State  and  national  associations,  that  the 
progress  of  our  profession  may  be  continuous,  and  that  we,  each  and  all, 
with  the  world  at  large  in  which  we  live,  may  reap  increasing  benefits 
from  the  development  of  our  business  in  the  time  to  come. 


The  American  Lantern  Slide  Interchange.— The  annual  call  for  sets  of 
slides  for  the  new  season  of  iqoo-i  has  been  issued  by  the  general  manager,  Mr.  F.  C. 
Beach,  361  Broadway,  New  York,  and  it  is  hoped  care  will  be  exercised  by  the 
several  selecting  committees  of  the  clubs  not  to  permit  sooty  and  summer  snow  slides 
to  have  a  place  in  the  collection.  Sets  of  slides  must  be  sent  to  Mr.  Beach  at  above 
address  not  later  than  November  15  next.  The  new  societies  and  clubs  to  be  added 
this  season  are:  The  Photographic  Section  of  the  Pittsburg  Science  and  Art,  the 
Los  Angeles  Club,  the  Hamilton  (Canada)  Camera  Club  and  the  Grand  Junction 
(Colo.)  Camera  Club. 

During  the  past  season  the  English  Photography  1896  slides  have  been  in  cir- 
culation among  the  clubs  in  the  Interchange,  and  have  given  much  satisfaction.  A 
new  set  of  slides  from  the  French  "Photographic  Society  of  the  North  of  France" 
was  received  in  the  early  summer,  but  its  circulation  has  been  limited,  in  view  of  the 
poor  technical  quality  of  many  of  the  slides  in  the  set. 
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A  Talk  to  Photographers  at  the  National  Convention. 

BY  PROFESSOR  GRIFFITHS. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Officers,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  greet  you  to-day.  Yesterday, 
feeling  that  the  keynote  of  that  which  you  are  most  interested  in  and  would 
most  like  to  hear  spoken  of  would  be  in  your  president's  address,  I  re- 
quested, by  telegraph,  of  a  gentleman  in  Milwaukee  to  send  me  his  points, 
so  that  I  had  all  these  before  I  left  Detroit  last  evening.  This  morning  in 
the  paper  I  picked  up  I  found  a  good  account,  showing  that  the  news- 
papers were  giving  some  space  to  the  things  that  interested  you  here. 
This,  of  course,  has  given  me  in  a  way  something  of  the  line  of  thought 
which  I  am  to  take  up  with  you.  You  have  all  heard  me  speak  many 
times ;  and  if  I  repeat  some  things  which  I  have  said  before  I  hope  that 
they  may  not  come  in  just  exactly  the  same  way.  We  live  and  learn ;  and 
it  is  the  progress  of  a  nation  and  of  an  individual  that  makes  life  worth 
striving  for.  I  find  men  who  gather  up  their  pictures  and  come  to  the  con- 
ventions feeling  that  they  are  going  to  sweep  the  whole  thing  before  them ; 
and  after  they  come  here  and  take  a  look  at  your  exhibition,  they  wish 
that  their  pictures  were  at  home.  Now,  in  the  past  I  have  tried  in  a  way, 
crude  and  abrupt  sometimes  it  was,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  you  rather 
opposed  it — I  tried  to  bump  you,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  ruts — ^and  once  in 
a  while  I  have  pushed  you  clear  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  road,  and 
you  have  been  just  as  bad  there  as  you  were  in  the  former  place.  Now  you 
are  drifting  back  to  the  middle  ground,  to  the  safe,  sure  ground.  The  dif- 
ficulty is  that  you  are  not  true  to  yourselves ;  you  do  not  think  out  a  pol- 
icy, or  think  out  a  plan ;  you  do  not  work  up  to  a  certain  idea  which  is  inde- 
pendent, which  is  true  to  yourselves.  But  you  read  now  more  than  you 
used  to,  and  I  thank  God  for  it ;  an  ignorant  photographer  has  no  business 
in  the  business.  (Applause.)  You  look  more  than  you  used  to;  you  use 
your  eyes  and  look  at  pictures,  you  look  at  people,  you  study  their  faces, 
you  study  their  pose,  their  walk,  their  character,  and  all  their  characteris- 
tics ;  and  all  that  is  valuable  to  you,  it  enters  into  your  work.  The  first  thing 
when  a  patron  comes  into  your  studio,  or  into  your  reception-room,  is  to 
make  him  or  her  feel  at  home,  make  them  feel  in  a  good  humor ;  you  must 
have  the  patrons  in  a  good  humor  to  get  the  best  there  is  in  them  into  the 
picture,  whether  they  be  man,  woman  or  child.  Let  them  constantly  feel  that 
they  are  among  friends  and  with  friends.  Every  day  you  see  pictures  of 
people  that  tell  you  nothing  as  to  whether  those  people  have  a  heart  or 
soul;  they  are  without  expression;  you  don't  know  whether  here  is  the 
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picture  of  a  man  who  is  a  banker  or  a  pawnbroker,  whether  he  has  the 
slightest  iota  of  human  sympathy  in  his  make-up.  You  must  reflect  char- 
acter in  your  pictures,  and  you  must  draw  the  true  character  forth  from 
the  patron  if  you  want  it  in  the  picture.  Now,  when  a  man  first  comes 
into  your  waiting-room  you  approach  him  first  on  the  matter  of  money. 
Oh !  dear,  we  all  have  to  live  for  money,  we  have  to  work  for  money,  we 
have  to  make  our  living ;  some  people  think  it  is  a  grab  game,  and  if  you 
don't  grab  your  share  you  will  not  get  any.  The  man  comes  into  your 
room ;  we  will  say  he  expects  to  pay  five  dollars  for  a  dozen  photographs, 
and  you  instantly  commence  on  the  financial  side  of  your  business,  and 
you  tell  him  the  price  is  eight  dollars.  At  once  there  is  a  shade  of  disap- 
pointment in  his  face,  and  it  never  leaves  that  face  till  it  gets  out  of  your 
gallery,  and  it  is  in  that  photograph.     (Applause.) 

Now  and  then  I  get  to  look  at  a  lot  of  photographs,  and  I  give  the 
makers  of  them  a  talk ;  and,  in  place  of  talking  all  technique,  I  give  them  a 
talk  on  phrenology,  faceology.  if  you  wish  to  call  it  such,  because  there  is 
nothing  else  to  talk  about.  I  find  now  and  then  a  collection  of  pictures  in 
which  there  are  no  great  things ;  they  lire  all  ordinary,  and  I  can  only  talk 
faces  then,  and  I  do  it  because  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  impress  you  with  this 
idea,  that  there  is  in  every  man  and  woman  something  of  the  divine,  if  you 
only  can  bring  out.  You  must  reach  them  from  the  side  of  .their  human 
feeling ;  talk  to  the  farmer  of  his  crops ;  talk  to  the  Nebraskian  of  his  corn ; 
talk  to  the  Southerner  of  his  cotton ;  talk  to  the  Chicago  man  of  pork ! 
(Applause.)  If  you  can  talk  to  any  man  about  that  in  which  he  is  inter- 
ested you  will  immediately  see  his  face  lighten  up,  and  then  is  your  time  to 
take  him  at  his  best.  I  want  the  soul  of  the  people  whom  I  love  to  come 
out  in  their  pictures. 

You  are  getting  past  the  age  of  purely  mechanical  achievement;  the 
photographer  is  stepping  outside  and  beyond  the  mechanical ;  you  are  be- 
coming artists,  because  you  are  reading,  and  looking,  and  because  you  are 
no  longer  copying.  Be  yourselves ;  see  what  other  men  and  women  are  do- 
ing, but  then  do  something  yourself — that  is  what  will  make  an  artist  of 
you,  photographers.  The  day  is  going  by  when  you  can  retouch  and  iron 
out  all  of  a  man's  character.  You  now  leave  a  little  of  it  in,  and  you  will 
gradually  only  touch  put  the  imperfections  and  leave  all  of  the  soul  of  the 
man  there,  so  that  when  another  takes  up  that  photograph  he  will  at  once 
know  whether  the  subject  of  it  was  a  banker, or  a  manufacturer, or  whether 
he  was  a  grocery  keeper  or  a  pawnbroker ;  whether  he  sells  over  the  count- 
er, or  takes  in  money,  or  whether  he  is  a  philanthropist,  or  an  artist ;  he  will 
know  it  instantly.  I  don't  say  that  everyone  cannot  read  faces.  Why,  the 
merchant  with  whom  you  deal  makes  up  his  mind  instantly  whether  he  will 
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trust  you  or  not  from  your  face ;  he  is  always  reading  faces  unconsciously ; 
and  so  with  people  who  come  into  your  gallery — ^you  know  intuitively 
whether  you  want  to  take  their  pictures  or  not.  One  man  loves  children ; 
there  is  at  once  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  all  children  and  that  man,  so 
that  he  gets  out  of  them  the  very  best  that  is  in  them,  and  so  he  makes  mar- 
velous children's  pictures.  Another  man  makes  pictures  of  young  ladies  of 
fashion,  of  women  who  dress  because  they  are  pleased  with  it,  and  wish  to 
please  their  friends — women  who  pose  before  the  world  as  the  leaders  in 
social  life.  The  photographers  who  best  succeeed  with  them  are  those  who 
can  best  draw  them  out  from  that  side.  And,  again,  we  find  the  photog- 
rapher who  makes  old  men's  heads,  and  makes  them  marvelously  well, 
wonderful  works,  so  that  you  see  the  character  that  their  sixty,  seventy,  or 
eighty  years  of  life  has  written  on  the  faces  of  those  men  or  women.  You 
may  think  that  you  make  a  face,  and  you  do.  God  makes  our  bodies,  but 
it  is  what  you  live  that  comes  out  in  the  face,  in  the  character,  in  the  walk. 
I  said  of  Bryan,  whom  I  saw  at  Lincoln,  when  he  walked  out  of  that  hall, 
that  he  was  a  stubborn  man — I  am  not  talking  politics !  I  am  talking  about 
men ! — ^because  he  put  down  those  6ig  feet  flat ;  that  is  all  I  wanted  to  know 
of  him.  (Laughter.)  You  people  who  think  and  are  honest  in  your  De- 
mocracy, that  you  can  lead  that  man  will  find  out  that  he  will  lead  you ! 
That  stubbornness  may  be  good,  and  may  be  a  bad  characteristic.  Every 
man's  character  is  brought  right  out  in  his  make-up.  It  is  the  studying  of 
this  character  indication,  together  with  thorough  familiarity  with  all  the 
laws  of  manipulation  of  the  materials  with  which  you  have  to  deal  me- 
chanically, which  will  make  successful  photographers. 

A  few  years  ago  everybody  was  making  Madonnas;  there  wasn't  a 
single  exhibition  at  which  there  was  not  a  lot  of  Madonnas.  What  a  host 
of  sacrilegious  women  they  were,  beautiful,  but  without  soul ;  and  I  con- 
demned you  for  it ;  I  told  you  to  leave  Madonnas  alone,  that  there  was  only 
one  woman  in  a  million  who  could  pose  for  a  Madonna,  and  you  could  not 
live  with  her.  A  Madonna  would  be  a  woman  who  was  so  far  above  you  and 
all  the  world,  secure  in  her  own  place  both  here  and  in  Heaven,  because  she 
was  the  mother  of  the  King  of  the  world,  that  no  power,  surely  no  human 
power,  could  live  in  the  same  house  with  her.  You  stopped  making  Ma- 
donnas then,  and  you  began  to  make  old  men's  heads  and  old  women's 
heads ;  and  every  old  man  and  old  woman  in  the  country  was  drawn  out 
and  filled  up  your  exhibition.  And  I  am  glad  of.it,  because  it  gave  another 
phase  of  character ;  but  now  as  I  take  a  glance  at  your  exhibition  I  find 
young  men  and  young  women,  children,  and  middle-aged  and  old-aged 
people ;  and  I  find  that  you  are  on  a  territory  that  you  can  handle,  on  ter- 
ritory that  you  understand,  on  territory  that  you  know.    Yesterday  your 
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president  said:  "Don't  follow  fads";  be  honest  with  yourself  is  what  I 
mean.  Some  man  makes  a  misty,  dreamy  picture  like  George  Inness,  of 
an  evening  landscape,  and  puts  into  it  all  the  poetry  of  the  dying  day,  all 
the  mystery  of  that  hour  between  daylight  and  darkness,  when  everything 
is  indistinct  and  gloomy  and  full  of  haze ;  George  Inness  could  do  that. 
But  because  you  go  out  and  take  a  smudgy,  fuzzy,  cottony-looking  picture, 
don't  think  that  you  have  made  an  Inness.  You  have  not  done  it ;  you  can- 
not put  the  soul  into  it ;  and  it  is  the  soul  that  makes  a  picture.  Now,  I 
don't  care  whether  a  painter  uses  a  brush,  or  his  fingers,  or  a  pallette  knife ; 
what  I  want  is  the  result;  and  I  don't  care  if  you  make  your  pictures 
sharp,  so  long  as  you  don't  cut  the  picture  out  of  the  background,  or  I 
don't  care  if  you  give  it  to  me  as  soft  as  nature  meant  it  to  be  under  certain 
conditions,  only  give  me  a  picture  of  the  friend  whose  friendship  I  prize, 
or  the  woman  whose  love  I  would  die  for,  of  the  father  I  honor  and  re- 
spect, of  the  mother  whom  I  love.  Don't  take  out  a  single  wrinkle  that 
you  can  leave  there.  Every  wrinkle  is  hallowed  by  years  of  trial  and 
tribulation  in  fighting  the  battle  of  life.  And  they  are  all  honorable  scars. 
Every  one  is  a  crown  of  glory  to  that  old  head  and  that  old  face.  Don't 
take  them  out!  Make  youth  as  symmetrical,  as  beautifully  round  as  you 
may.  Make  it  full  of  happy  ambition,  of  love  and  affection,  full  of  the  joy- 
ousness  of  young  life,  the  gladness  of  living.  Make  childhood  with  no 
care,  with  nothing  but  indifference  to  all  about  them  of  pain 
or  evil,  in  unconscious  abandon  of  innocence;  but  let  old  age 
show  evidence  of  having  fought  the  good  fight  and  kept  the  faith,  reaching 
out  with  confidence  to  the  life  to  come.  Put  into  it  all  the  serenity  of  a 
nature  at  peace  with  itself. 

(To  be  continued,) 


What  are  the  Principles  of  Beauty  in  Art  ? 

(Delivered  before  the  National  Convention,  by  Professor  O.  W.  Buck.) 

|V/I  R.  BECK'S  lecture  was  illustrated  by  twenty  reproductions  of  modern 
*  *  pictures,  most  of  which  represented  the  work  of  members  of  the 
association,  but  the  authors  of  which  were  not  named  for  obvious  reasons. 
There  were  also  a  few  diagrams  to  illustrate  technical  points  in  composi- 
tion ;  but  these  were  so  drawn  that  they  directly  elucidated  the'  structure 
of  the  pictures  themselves.  His  discourse  not  only  adhered  to  the  subtle 
subject  he  had  to  deal  with,  but  was,  in  fact,  a  criticism  of  the  work  be- 
fore the  convention,  pointing  out  the  merits  and  demerits  of  it  in  such  a 
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way  as  to  lay  bare  to  the  photographers  present  the  reasons  for  the  criti- 
cisms advanced.  The  promising,  healthy  tendencies  found  in  the  conven- 
tion exhibits  he  drew  attention  to,  and  explained  and  encouraged,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  did  not  refrain  from  severely  criticising  inartistic 
methods.  For  instance,  the  intensely  black  backgrounds  were  taken  to 
task  for  their  destruction  of  the  atmospheric  quality  and  for  dragging 
realistic  art  over  into  decorative  art.  A  nimiber  of  photographs  were 
pointed  out  as  having  such  density  and  force  in  the  preponderating  mass 
of  black  in  the  background  as  to  fairly  throw  the  figure  out  of  its  picture 
frame.     Proceeding,  the  lecturer  said : 

"Neither  in  nature  nor  in  the  highest  realistic  art  of  the  past  or  the 
present  has  black  been  found;  since  black  is  not  atmospheric  the  great 
artists  have  made  more  abundant  use  of  the  intermediate  tones,  making 
the  half-tones  the  ground  upon  which  to  base  their  darker  tones  and  play 
their  lights.  Portraiture  is  not  made  by  simply  throwing  a  light  upon 
the  face  that  will  model  it  sufficiently ;  that  produces  only  a  likeness.  Por- 
traiture depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  attention  is  held  in  the  head 
and  in  the  face  by  the  management  of  the  light  and  dark  spots."  The 
speaker  then  illustrated  by  pointing  out  in  the  pictures  he  showed  certain 
instances  where  the  portrait  was  destroyed  simply  because  a  white  sleeve 
so  drew  the  eye  away  from  the  head  that  it  puzzled  the  observer  as  to 
what  he  was  to  look  at  or  appreciate.  The  danger  of  using  any  kind 
of  mat  to  mount  photographs  on  was  illustrated  by  actually  destroying  a 
good  picture  by  placing  it  on  a  mat  that  interfered  with  the  seeing  of 
the  face.  How  to  make  a  background  fit  exactly  each  new  figure  was 
dwelt  upon  at  length,  and  it  was  shown  that  the  field  was  hardly  touched 
upon  by  modern  photographers.  This  proved  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  discourse.  Flatness,  due  to  the  lack  of  modelling,  was  condemned,  as 
it  had  nothing  to  do  with  realistic  art,  and  was  a  feature  of  the  purely 
decorative.  Since  flatness  is  a  prevalent  flaw  in  a  great  proportion  of 
the  year's  output,  it  is  hoped  that  the  explicit  lessons  on  this  subject 
will  diminish  its  recurrence  in  next  year's  work.  The  lecturer  explained 
that  many  were  making  of  their  pictures  actual  stagey  eflFects.  Then  fol- 
lowed drawings  showing  how  to  avoid  making  a  stage  of  the  picture; 
how  to  make  a  figure  belong  in  the  given  space.  Upon  this  depends 
whether  a  figure  is  to  look  conscious  and  awkward,  or  whether  it  is  to 
have  that  quality  which  we  call  "presence;"  in  other  words,  to  appear 
"intimate,"  yet  not  obtrusive. 

Much  stress  was  laid  upon  the  definition  of  "beauty  in  art"  as  differing 
from  the  subject  of  either  "beauty"  or  "beauty  in  nature."  It  was  litddly 
explained  by  a  story  about  Rembrandt's  etchings  of  beggars.     As  is  well 
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known,  these  beggars  taken  for  subjects  by  Rembrandt  were  most  re- 
pulsive as  individuals,  yet  when  treated  by  the  artist's  mind  and  hand  they 
became  valuable  as  artistic  models,  and  were  sought  after  by  people  of 
culture.  Further,  that  the  people  of  culture  would  reject  the  picture  of 
that  art  has  little  to  do  with  nature,  and  that  art  is  treatment  A  beauti- 
ful type  will  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  a  picture,  but  it  cannot  save  the 
picture  when  beauty  is  not  in  the  treatment,  revealing  the  artist.  Ninety 
out  of  a  hundred  photographers  believe  that  beauty  lies  in  the  facial  ex- 
pression, or  in  the  beautiful  form  of  the  person  or  thing  photographed; 
but  this  view  is  erroneous,  and  prevents  the  photographer  from  reaching 
the  highest  ideals  of  his  art.  True  art  depends  upon  abstract  beauty  as  a 
basis,  and  not  first  upon  story  telling  or  sentiment.  The  fabric  of  abstract 
beauty  was  then  shown  by  diagrams,  and  the  problem  was  so  developed 
that  every  man  carried  with  him  a  clear  view  of  what  the  black  and  white 
art  to  which  photography  belongs  is  based  upon.  The  practical  side  was 
kept  in  the  foreground,  as  it  was  recognized  that  the  points  learned  must 
be  embodied  in  the  coming  year's  work,  to  improve,  to  make  it  meet  the 
public's  longing  for  better  art,  and  for  more  individuality.  Although  the 
lecture  was  delivered  after  the  four  previous  speakers  and  held  the  atten- 
tion of  the  large  audience  up  to  nearly  i  o'clock,  yet  the  audience  was  held 
throughout  the  hour  of  lunch  until  nearly  2  o'clock,  clearly  proving  that 
the  American  photographer  i^  anxious  to  get  at  the  fundamental  principles 
that  underlie  beauty  in  art. 


Bubbles. 

BY  DR.  P.  H.  EMERSON. 
(A  paper  read  before  the   Photographic  Convention  of  the  United  Kingdom.) 

SOME  of  you  may  remember  "A  Study  in  Gum,"  by  an  American,  pub- 
lished in  Photo  grams  for  1899.  It  was  a  rather  akwardly  posed  girl 
showing  a  "sticky  back" ;  and  I  hope  some  can  remember  a  much  more 
perfect  girl's  back  by  Mr.  Fellows  Wilson  in  last  year's  Royal  Exhibition. 
The  two  portraits  will  serve  well  as  a  comparison  of  the  bad  and  the  good. 

It  is  now  almost  universally  acknowledged  by  artists  that  the  one  dis- 
tinctive and  precious  quality  of  a  good  photograph  is  its  delicate  gradation 
(hardly  to  be  equalled  by  any  other  black-and-white  medium),,  and  its 
power,  for  certain  subjects,  of  rendering  texture. 

The  study  in  gum  referred  to  gives  us  a  back  that  looks  as  though  it 
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suffered  from  a  bad  attack  of  eczema,  and  yet  we  are  told  this  is  what  we 
are  to  line  up  to;  that  this  is  an  advance,  that  this  is  Art. 

Now,  before  we  accept  these  mentors  we  want  a  reason  (artistic)  for 
changing  our  opinion.  These  gumists  may  shrug  their  shoulders  and 
squeak  and  gibber  for  "perfect  freedom,"  and  shrilly  ejaculate,  "Art!'' 
but  we  will  not  accept  such  shifty  arguments.  It  is  useless  crying  liberty 
when  there  is  no  liberty.  We  are  hard  bound  by  the  mechanical  conditions 
of  our  craft,  and  if  these  workers  require  that  "perfect  freedom"  which 
they  are  always  crying  for,  let  them  become  artists  and  adopt  media  where 
there  is  perfect  freedom,  and  leave  us  poor  photographers  alone. 

Again,  some  of  you  may  remember  the  photograph  of  a  quite  common- 
place "River  Scene  at  Hampton  Court,"  frame  and  all.  The  sail  is  alto- 
gethei:  wrong  in  value,  the  water  is  woolly,  and  the  photograph  is  as  bad 
a  bit  of  river  scenery  as  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  behold.  Compare  with 
this  the  neat  little  seascape,  "Landing  Cattle  at  Morocco,"  exhibited  at  the 
Royal.  In  this  latter  we  have  true  values,  delicate  gradations,  unobtrusive 
forms,  fine  texture,  and  no  frame. 

These  examples  will  serve  well  to  illustrate  what  a  section  of  the 
photographic  world  are  giving  up  for  a  mere  smudge,  false  in  every 
pictorial  essential. 

I  may  be  told  these  are  not  fair  examples,  but  others  could  easily  be 
produced.  In  all  the  best  gum  work  I  have  seen  these  essential  and 
fundamental  errors  abound. 

Now,  in  looking  at  the  examples  of  fine  carpentry  or  cabinet  making, 
shall  we  say,  in  which  these  precious  daubs  are  enclosed  and  afterwards 
photographed,  one  is  constrained  to  think  that  the  ideal  these  amateurs 
set  before  themselves  is  to  produce  something  like  a  photograph  of  a 
painting,  and  they  imagine  this  is  progress,  this  is  art.  ^ 

All  of  us,  even  the  youngest,  are  liable  to  err,  so  I  was  careful  to  place 
a  number  of  these  gum-caricatures  before  one  of  our  best  painters.  Shall 
I  ever  forget  the  jeering  guffaws  with  which  he  picked  up  the  prints; 
and,  having  been  in  France  a  good  deal,  he  said,  with  a  wicked  smile, 
"Ce  sont  des  articles  de  Paris,"  for  the  names  of  some  well-known  French 
daubers  were  beneath  them.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  this  "gum"  printing 
is  one  of  the  greatest  bubbles  floated  upon  the  limpid  stream  of  pure  pho- 
tography, or  pictorial  photography,  or  whatever  name  you  may  be  pleased 

to  call  it. 

Those  who  would  have  us  sell  our  birthright  for  a  mess  of  gum  will,  I 
feel  confident,  never  succeed  in  their  object;  and,  when  they  talk  to  us 
of  Art,  I,  for  one,  will  burst  into  mocking  laughter  at  the  solemn  preten- 
tiousness; and  I  regret  to  see  among  their  number  some  who  used  to 
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glibly  talk  of  "subtle  tonality,"  ^/values,"  etc.— evidently  gum-paint  cant 
on  their  part,  and  I  should  like  to  know  what  the  young  woman  with  the 
sticky,  diseased-looking  back  thinks  of  the  outrage.  I'll  warrant  her  back 
is  far  more  lovely  than  such  a  sickly  representation  of  it. 

France  has  given  us  much  in  true  art  to  be  thankful  for;  but  these 
bourgeois  French  photographers  make  us  begin  to  wonder  if  the  seeds  of 
Philistinism  are  there,  as  the  seeds  of  political  and  social  decay  are  there, 
and  strongly  sprouting.  As  I  have  said  elsewhere,  at  the  last  Paris  Ex- 
hibition I  could  only  discover  that  Scandinavia  had  struck  any  new  note 
in  art ;  and  perhaps,  after  all,  Art  itself  in  Paris  is  merely  imitating  a 
splendid  tradition,  and  so  becoming  as  sterile  as  its  population.  Such 
things  have  repeatedly  happened  in  the  history  of  Art;  but,  I,  for  one, 
hope  fervently  that  those  ridiculous  photographic  travesties  are  perpe- 
trated by  the  uneducated  Philistines  of  that  country,  and  a  French  Philis- 
tine is  hard  to  beat.  One  of  these  scribbles  a  deal  and  causes  us  much 
amusement,  and  thus  adds  to  the  gaiety  of  nations,  and  gives  such  artists 
as  Mr.  J.  Pennell  a  fine  subject  for  satire. 

To  sum  up  this  point:  The  gum  process  destroys  tone,  texture,  and 
with  it  values  and  atmosphere ;  it  makes  the  result  coarse  and  false,  and 
to  look  like  the  photograph  of  a  painting — a  pis  oiler,  which  is  merely  a 
rough  index  of  the  painting,  and  which  no  real  artist  is  satisfied  with  or 
cares  a  toss  about,  except  merely  as  a  rough  and  crude  memorandum  to 
keep  when  he  has  sold  his  picture ;  and  some  prefer  a  simple  pen-and-ink 
sketch  for  this  purpose.  And,  lastly,  it  is  hand  work,  and  not  photography. 
Another  bubble  of  less  pretentious  size  and  less  objection  is  the  "dodged 
printing  fake,"  for  sometimes  that  might  come  true,  but  it  rarely  does. 
I  have  been  greatly  amused  to  read  in  a  shilling  guide  to  pictorial 
photography  that  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  in  selection  of 
the  view,  and  in  exposure,  etc.,  so  that  the  values  may  be  true; 
and  straightway  he  gives  a  ponderous  apparatus  for  "faked  print- 
ing," and  advises  the  use  of  clouds  taken  with  a  small  aperture,  an  error 
I  long  ago  warned  the  operator  against.  His  advice  continues  in  the 
same  vein,  that  is,  to  "sun  down"  the  print,  and  in  his  work  he  does  not 
hesitate,  by  scraping  the  fiilm  or  some  other  dodge,  to  make  garish  high 
lights.  In  short,  his  chapter  on  printing  is  a  pocket  encyclopaedia  of 
how  to  ruin  values,  and  often  textures,  and  all  this  after  telling  us  to 
work  in  the  initial  stages  most  carefully  in  order  to  secure  true  values ! 

Dr.  Hurter  and  Mr.  Driffield  show  us  how  to  do  that  scientifically,  so 
far  as  exposure  and  development  go,  and  I  have  endeavored  to  do  it 
with  regard  to  other  matters,  and  what  is  the  result  ?  The  same  issue  of 
Photograms  contains  a  print  produced  by  this  "sun  downer,"  and  I  ask 
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you  frankly,  "Is  it  Art?"  It  is  certainly  false  in  many  respects,  has  a 
meretriciously  deceptive  appearance  to  the  unwary,  and  deceives  the 
amateur.  But  what  has  the  landscape  painter  to  say  to  it?  I  showed 
some  of  these  prints  to  a  great  landscape  painter,  and  he  simply  asked 
why  the  fellow  did  them ;  what  was  he  after  ?" 

I  ask  the  same  question :  If  pure  photography  is  not  good  enough  or 
high"  enough  for  such  as  he,  by  all  means  let  him  become  an  artist  and 
leave  us  alone,  and  not  try  and  foist  "fakes"  upon  us. 

I  suppose  these  fakirs  appear  in  all  arts — "il  faut  etre  dans  le  mouve- 
ment,"  dear  boy;  "must  conspire  with  notions,"  like  the  cheap-jack; 
"when  one  stock  of  rubbishy  goods  fails,  must  bring  out  another,  old 
friend,"  I  suppose  is  the  explanation.  It's  commerce,  but  is  it  Art  ?  It  isn't 
photography.  We  all  remember  a  painter  who  tried  the  faked  photo 
dodge,  using  photography  as  a  basis ;  we  all,  doubtless,  remember  what  his 
fellow  artists  said ;  and  yet  he  is  the  prince  of  photo- fakirs,  if  he  care  to 
assume  the  title ;  and  the  poor  "sun-downers"  are  far,  far  behind  him  at 
the  game. 

I  do  not  suppose  you,  I,  or  any  sane  man  cares  one  brass  farthing  or 
the  proverbial  "two  penn'orth  of  gin"  what  our  fakirs  do  in  the  fakinj^ 
line  if  they  only  don't  pretend  to  us  it  is  something  new,  something  we 
are  to  follow- — "Art,  dear  boy!"  The  British  public  will  have  the  fake 
of  retouching,  and  the  photographer  must  live ;  but  we  should  think  him 
an  ass  did  he  begin  to  shout  and  yahoo  that  he  had  found  the  recipe— 
the  new  recipe,  mind  you! — the  solution  of  the  pictorial  photograph — in 

faking. 

The  appreciator  of  the  gum  plaster  and  photo-faking  is,  doubtless,  the 
type  of  scribbler  who  is  responsible  for  foisting  the  sickly  monstrosities 
of  Aubrey  Beardsley  upon  the  unwary  public,  and  for  driving  Mr. 
Whistler  abroad,  and  for  causing  dishonest  dealers  to  cover  old  and  worth- 
less pictures  with  white  of  egg,  and  let  this  dry  in  cracks  to  cheat  the  ig- 
norant, another  form  of  gum-work,  in  fact. 

Returning  now  to  the  two  principal  exhibitions  of  last  year  and  to 
Photograms  of  1899,  one  meets  with  the  gum  landscape  of  an  American. 
Now,  if  this  conveys  anything  to  anyone,  I  ask  to  be  instructed.  A  mean- 
ingless smear  is  said  to  represent  "Mountains  in  North  Carolina."  Now, 
it  is  said  Americans  do  things  on  a  big  scale ;  but,  to  judge  by  that  plaster, 
the  mountains  of  North  Carolina  look  very  much  like  a  photograph  of  a 
scrubby  English  hedge  that  has  been  "treated"  by  a  good  brawny  British 
road-scraper  who  has  set  about  clearing  the  country-side  up.  So  much  for 
the  great  rushlight  of  the  American  school.  Mr.  Stieglitz  and  Mr.  Day  are 
the  best  exponents  of  American  photography,  and  I  rejoice  I've  seen  no 
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gum-plasters  or  fakes  by  either,  and  I  hope  I  never  shall.  Then  we  have 
the  French  "school"  and  its  infants.  In  **A  Spring  Snow"  we  find  the 
composition  is  childish;  in  "A  Lark  Shooting,"  which  might  have  been 
good  had  it  been  pure  photography,  though  it  only  proves  the  Frenchman 
as  ridiculous  at  le  sport  as  M.  Tartarin,  of  Tarascon;  the  coarse  daubs  of 
white,  and  lack  of  tone  value  in  what  might  have  been  a  beautiful  and  del- 
cate  distance  ruin  it,  and  prove  the  'prentice  hand.  Next  we  find  another 
worker's  theatrical  and  ill-posed  women.  They  recall  the  sweepings  of  the 
worst  type  of  Paris  atelier.  The  chief  interest  is  that  this  amateur  has  an 
island  where  he  retires  with  his  models,  an  idyllic  picture  that  makes  one 
long  Mrs.  Grundy  were  dead  and  her  soul  gone  to  Paris.  The  series  fin- 
ishes with  two  commonplace,  most  penny-plain  peasants,  "Returning  f  ron» 
the  Fields,"  and  "A  Study,"  a  young  woman  performing  athletic  feats- 
with  lilies;  and  all  along  with  this  jumble  of  inanities  we  have  the  most- 
solemn,  inane  and  pretentious  letterpress  by  the  great  and  original  gum- 
splodger  himself.  It  is,  indeed,  a  relief  to  turn  to  the  manly  and  healthy 
works  of  our  Colonial  brethren  in  New  Zealand. 

But  to  continue.  Of  what  avail  is  such  a  picture  as  that  hung  in  last 
year's  Royal,  "In  June?" — woolly  trees,  degraded  lights,  impossible  grass 
— and  all  to  represent  June,  the  glorious  month  of  light  and  leaf.  The 
photo  looks  like  a  miserable  December  evening,  with  the  leaves  as  though 
suffering  greatly  from  cell  congestion.  Another  equally  bad  Salon  com- 
panion picture  was  a  "Gleam  of  Sunshine."  "Subtle  tonality,"  again,  I 
presume — only  gone  wrong.  As  dismal  a  sun  as  one  could  expect  in 
Hades. 

I  appeal  to  you,  is  this  photography?  I  am  sure  it  will  not  last — 
cannot  last ;  and  we  will  welcome  the  new  parlor  biographs,  if  only  as  a 
sure  and  certain  kill-all  for  these  pretentious  bubbles. 

A  painter  and  I  sat  down  one  night  to  select,  from  the  publication  re- 
ferred to,  what  we  considered  the  two  best  photos  in  it  pictorially,  and 
what  think  you  they  were?  Mr.  Tingley's  "Light  Beyond"  and  Mr. 
Campbell's  "Messengers  of  Death,"  and,  lo !  we  found  the  latter  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Technical  Section.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very  worst  iir 
the  book — to  which  we  adjudged,  too,  the  wooden  spoon — was  "A  Pond 
at  Weston  Green,"  which  seemed  to  us  to  possess  every  ill  that  photog- 
raphy is  heir  to ;  and  this  to  me  was  all  the  more  regrettable  since  the  pro- 
ducer of  that  abominable  daub  has  done  some  beautiful  things  in  pure 
photography  and  platinotype,  and  may  he  renounce  false  gods  and  return 
to  the  style  of  his  saner  days. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  great  bubble  of  sharpness  enveloped  the 
photographic  world,  but  that  has  hurst,  and  the  explosion  thereof  seemed 
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to  have  upset  the  sanity  of  some,  who  have  been  carried  away  in  the  ex- 
plosion and  lost  all  reason  and  sense,  all  tone  and  texture,  those  vital  and 
great  qualities  of  photography. 

Another  bubble  that  seems  to  get  into  the  eyes  of  some  of  our  chemical 
friends,  and  which  they  are  constantly  playing  shuttlecock  and  battledore 
with,  is  the  "control  in  development"  question.  By  all  sorts  of  high- 
sounding  devices  they  are  constantly  telling  us  how  they  can  modify 
results,  and  therefore,  say  they,  P  is  A,  or  Photography  is  Art.  Now,  our 
good  chemical  friends  are  the  most  respectable  of  men — the  fathers  of 
families,  eke  churchwardens — but  they  have  never  even  yet  told  us  how 
by  stirring  up  something  we  can  make  one  specific -tone  lighter  as  against 
another.  They  give  us  varied  results  which  have  no  real  bearing  on  the 
issue  at  all;  but,  until  they  can  tell  us  how  a  certain  wall  (say)  is  to  be 
made  lighter  or  darker  as  against  a  certain  other  wall,  and  the  rest  of  the 
picture  to  remain  in  statu  quo,  they  cannot  legitimately  deduce  P  is  A, 
or  else  they  are  but  logically  arguing  after  the  manner  of  cause  and  effect 
of  Tenterden  Steeple  and  the  Goodwin  Sands. 

This  is  a  small  matter  to  them,  perhaps,  but  it  is  of  fundamental  im- 
portance concerning  the  point  at  issue,  and  Dr.  Hurter  and  Mr.  Driffield 
told  me  it  could  not  be  done !  and,  until  one  of  our  friends  does  it  I  shall 
continue  to  say  P  is  not  A,  and  add  Q.  E.  D.,  after  the  manner  of  dear 
old  Euclid. 

I  claim  no  originality  in  further  destroying  these  bubbles.  I  have  let 
them  grow  and  grow,  unopposed  by  me  for  years,  to  see  if  they  could  give 
us  a  new  and  valuable  hint  of  any  kind ;  but  are  they  doing  us  any  good 
as  a  body  ? 

We  have  been  held  up  to  ridicule  by  an  able  artist,  Mr.  J. 
Pennell,  in  one  of  the  leading  reviews;  by  an  artist  who  was  a  photog- 
rapher, and  I  trust  the  home  truths  in  the  perhaps  unpalatable  article  to 
many  have  not  been  forgotten,  though  the  writer  went  too  far  to  prove 
his  case,  but  he  said  many  truths  that  should  not  be  allowed  to  drop,  for 
it  must  not  be  thought  he  had  any  ulterior  motive.  That  I  don't  believe 
for  a  moment;  the  pretensions  in  framing  and  daubing  would  naturally 
arouse  the  ire  and  sarcasm  of  any  good  artist,  and  many  artists  I  know 
have  said  similar  and  worse  things  than  Mr.  Pennell  enunciated.  To 
many  of  us  his  remarks  in  no  way  referred;  and  if  any  of  us  wish  to 
gain  the  esteem  of  artists,  and,  in  the  long  run,  of  photographers  as  well. 
I  feel  sure  the  abjuration  of  all  these  illegitimate  and  resuscitated  "fakes" 
is  the  only  royal  road.  And  it  delights  me  to  find  the  responsible  press  of 
the  photographic  world  has  sternly  set  its  face  against  such  humbug.— 
British  Journal  of  Photography. 
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Ammonium  Persulphate  as  a  Reducer. 

BY  D.  NYBLIN. 

(Translated   from  Das  Attlier  des  Photographen.) 

A  BOUT  a  year  and  a  half  ago  the  discovery  was  made  by  Messrs. 
Lumiere  Brothers  and  Seyewetz  that  persulphate  of  ammonium  was 
an  excellent  substance  for  reducing  negatives,  and  that  persulphate  had 
the  peculiar  property  of  attacking  the  more  dense  portions  of  the  image, 
while  the  iiner  tones  were  almost  unaffected.  I  have  since  made  use  of 
persulphate  and  found  it  of  great  value.  But  I  must  acknowledge  that  I 
did  not  fully  understand  how  and  why  persulphate  acted  in  such  a  re- 
markable manner,  and  I  had  not  the  time  to  investigate  its  action  more 
closely. 

At  the  same  time  I  could  neither  agree  with  the  theory  of  the  process 
as  stated  by  Messrs.  Lumiere,  nor  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  Pro- 
fessor Namias,  that  thiosulphate  of  silver  was  formed  and  deposited  upon 
the  particles  of  silver  constituting  the  image,  and  protected  them  from 
further  destruction. 

The  fact  that  negatives,  after  reduction  with  persulphate,  show  a 
marked  relief,  the  hollows  of  which  are  most  pronounced  where  the  per- 
sulphate has  acted  most,  led  me  to  the  idea  that  ammonium  persulphate 
might  possibly  attack  the  gelatine  as  well  as  the  silver  and  dissolve  it  in 
the  high  lights  of  the  negative,  where  the  film  had  retained  a  more  attenu- 
ated condition  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  the  particles  of  silver. 

With  regard  to  the  Lumiere  hypothesis,  which  may  be  briefly  described 
as  the  action  of  persulphate  upon  the  negative  from  within — not  from 
without,  as  in  the  case  of  other  solutions — ^this  may  easily  be  demon- 
strated as  incorrect.  If  a  plate  is  exposed  through  the  glass  and  then 
immersed  in  the  reducing  solution,  it  will  be  seen  that  reduction  pro- 
ceeds in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  though  the  plate  had  been  exposed 
in  the  usual  way — that  is  to  say,  the  persulphate  attacks  the  densest 
part  of  the  image  with  most  effect.  This  proves  the  incorrectness  of 
Lumiere's  theory,  that  the  reduction  at  the  surface  is  prevented  by  the 
immediate  deposition  of  silver  from  the  silver  sulphate  formed  by  the 
excess  of  persulphate.  If  the  supposition  expressed  by  Namias  be  true, 
that  the  thiosulphate  of  silver  formed  is  deposited  upon  the  particles  of 
silver,  then  the  process  must  finally  arrest  the  action  of  the  persulphate, 
for  the  experiment  with  the  plate  exposed  through  the  glass  shows  that 
the  deposit,  if  a  fact,  must  not  only  take  place  on  the  surface,  but  through- 
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out  the  entire  film,  and  consequently  the  denser  parts  of  the  negative 
would  be  protected ;  but  this  is  not  the  case. 

Thus  the  only  hypothesis  left  is  that  the  persulphate  of  ammonium 
primarily  dissolves  the  gelatine  and  the  adjacent  silver  where  the  former 
is  most  attenuated  by  the  latter,  and  that  the  gelatine  is  not  attacked  where 
it  is  of  greater  consistency,  that  is  to  say,  where  less  silver  is  present  and 
more  protection  is  given  to  it  from  the  attack  of  the  persulphate. 

I  have  made  the  following  experiments  in  support  of  this  theory : 

A  gelatino-bromide  plate  was  cut  in  two.  One  half  was  fixed  without 
exposure  to  the  action  of  light,  and,  after  thorough  washing,  should  only 
have  a  coating  of  gelatine.  The  other  half  was  exposed  and  developed  in 
order  to  reduce  the  whole  of  the  bromide  to  silver.  The  plate  was  then 
fixed  and  washed.  Both  films  were  stripped  from  the  glass  and  sepa- 
rately immersed  in  a  lo  per  cent,  solution  of  persulphate  of  ammonium. 
After  about  fourteen  hours  the  film  of  the  second  half,  containing  silver, 
was  completely  dissolved.  The  other  film,  consisting  of  gelatine  only, 
showed  no  signs  of  attack  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight.  To  ascertain  what 
resistance  gelatine  free  from  silver  would  offer  to  persulphate  containing 
silver  in  solution,  two  gelatine  films  were  prepared.  One  film  was  merely 
fixed  and  the  other  contained  silver,  but  both  were  immersed  in  the  same 
10  per  cent,  bath  of  persulphate.  After  fifteen  hours  the  film  containing 
silver  was  dissolved.  The  other  film  was  scarcely  affected,  but  ten  hours 
later  this  also  went  into  solution. 

By  the  action  of  metallic  silver  upon  ammonium  persulphate  a  sub- 
stance was  formed  which  had  the  power  to  dissolve  gelatine.  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  that  the  process  of  reduction  with  persulphate  takes 
place  approximately  as  follows : 

The  solution  of  persulphate  of  ammonium  permeates  the  gelatine  film, 
and  in  the  denser  portions  of  the  negative,  where  the  gelatine  is  most 
attenuated  by  the  particles  of  silver,  it  attacks  the  latter  and  converts 
them  to  sulphate  of  silver,  which  partly  goes  into  solution.  The  ammo- 
nium persulphate  is  reduced  to  sulphate,  and  oxygen  is  liberated.  The 
decomposition  of  the  persulphate  in  the  presence  of  water  causes  the 
formation  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  attacks  the  gelatine  and  dissolves  it. 
This  process  occurs  in  the  first  place  where  the  gelatine  contains  most 
silver,  as  the  molecules  of  the  latter  form  the  nucleus  of  the  reaction. 
As  the  process  continues,  the  action  upon  the  gelatine  becomes  more 
pronounced,  and  at  last  the  solution  of  persulphate  penetrates  to  the 
more  protected  particles  of  silver,  and  the  entire  image  is  destroyed  by 
the  prolonged  action  of  the  reducer.  The  reduction  of  a  negative  is 
comparatively  quick,  and  in  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  the  entire  image  is 
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dissolved.  The  film,  however,  remains  adherent  to  the  glass,  and  is  ap- 
parently unchanged.  The  only  indication  of  attack  upon  the  gelatine 
is  the  formation  of  the  relief.  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  ascertain  if 
the  gelatine  is  also  completely  soluble  when  exposed  to  air.  The  ex- 
periments, in  which  the  gelatine  was  dissolved,  were  made  in  stoppered 
bottles,  and  the  evolution  of'oxygen  was  so  great  that  at  times  the  stoppers 
were  forced  out.  It  is,  therefore,  a  question  whether  this  evolution  of 
oxygen  plays  an  important  part  in  the  complete  destruction  of  the  gelatine 
film.  If  a  negative  is  completely  bleached  with  persulphate,  the  image  is 
not  entirely  removed.  The  negative  retains  a  faint  bluish  tone.  This  tone 
is  probably  due  to  sulphate  of  silver  which  has  not  been  converted  by  the 
reducer,  and  the  process  of  washing  fails  to  remove  it. 

An  experiment  with  one  of  these  images  formed  of  sulphate  of  silver 
showed  that  the  tone  was  completely  removed  in  the  fixing  bath,  and  that 
physical  development  with  hydroquinone  and  silver  nitrate  intensified  it 
slightly. 

The  results  of  my  experiments  led  me  to  infer  that,  by  addition  of 
ammonium  persulphate  to  the  developer,  the  strong  high  lights  might  be 
held  back  in  development.  This  opinion  was  verified.  The  following  ex- 
periments were  made  in  substantiation  of  this : 

Two  plates  were  exposed  upon  a  window.  One  was  developed  in  the 
ordinary  way  with  amidol,  and  showed  that  the  window  was  much  over- 
exposed and  degraded  with  halation.  The  other  plate  was  developed  with 
50  c.  c.  of  amidol  solution,  with  addition  of  10  per  cent  of  persulphate 
solution.  The  image  appeared  slowly,  and  was  harmonious  and  full  of 
detail.  The  image  could  be  seen  more  distinctly  from  the  back  of  the  plate 
than  from  the  film  side.  This  circumstance  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
image  is  gradually  attacked  and  dissolved  by  the  persulphate  during  the 
process  of  development.  These  investigations  are  not  yet  concluded,  but 
I  think  persulphate  may  also  be  found  useful  in  this  direction. 

In  all  the  experiments  Ilford  ordinary  plates  and  an  amidol  developer 
were  used. 

After  these  experiments  were  made  I  found  an  article  by  J.  Gaedicke 
in  the  Photo graphisches  Wochenblatt,  1898,  p.  333,  which  had  previously 
escaped  my  attention.  In  this  article  Gaedicke  refers  to  the  same  hy- 
pothesis which  I  have  here  defended.  It  appeared  as  supplementary  to  an 
article  by  Dr.  R.  Ed.  Liesegang,  in  Liesegang's  Archiv,  1897,  p.  161. 

LiesegaYig  did  not,  however,  treat  of  ammonium  persulphate  as  a  re- 
ducer, but  as  a  means  of  producing  gelatine  images  in  relief.  The  article 
may  be  summarized  as  follows:  If  a  fixed  and  washed  bromide  print 
upon  paper  be  treated  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  ammonium  persul- 
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phate,  the  image  is  bleached  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  If  the 
image  be  then  rinsed,  and  carefully  rubbed  with  the  warm  hand,  all  the 
dark  portions  of  the  picture  are  dissolved,  and  a  relief  image  is  left  *   *  * 

By  comparing  this  experiment  of  Liesegang's  with  my  own,  it  seems 
proved  that  the  action  of  ammonium  persulphate  as  a  reducer  is  ascribable 
to  its  capacity  for  dissolving  gelatine  in  conjunction  with  silver. 

[We  never  hesitate  to  "borrow"  from  our  contemporaries  whenever  we  find  anything  better 
than  what  we  have  been  able  to  find  for  our  readers,  but  always  with  acknowledgement.     The 
above  article,   however,   is  an  exception.     We  extracted  it  when  at  our  summer  home,  omitted  at 
the  time  to  note  the  source,  and  cannot  now  remember  it. — Eds.] 


Talbot  the  Father  of  Photography. 

(Continued  from  page  410.) 

I  N  The  Photogram  and  The  Photographic  Times  for  September  this  **In- 
*  quiry"  is  brought  to  a  close,  but  not  before  it  had  been  clearly  shown 
that,  in  addition  to  photography  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term, 
Talbot  is  fairly  entitled  to  be  called  the  father  of  photographic  engraving. 

The  article  is  illustrated  by  half-tone  engravings  of  Lacock  Abbey, 
including  the  crypt,  employed  as  a  dark  room  by  Talbot.  There  is  also 
a  diagrammatic  presentation,  showing  just  what  was  done  and  when  they 
did  it,  in  the  laying  of  the  foundation  of  photography  by  Niepce, 
Daguerre,  Talbot,  Reade  and  Herschel ;  and  the  conclusion  to  which  the 
inquiry  clearly  leads  is  briefly  stated  as  follows : 

"We  only  ask  the  reader  to  study  what  we  have  laid  before  him  in  the 
course  of  this  inquiry,  and  decide  whether  too  much  is  claimed  in  our 
issue  of  February  last.  We  believe  that  the  unbiased  student  will  agree 
with  what  we  then  claimed,  viz.,  that  in  point  of  precedence  in  publication, 
scientific  method,  and  productiveness,  Fox  Talbot's  researches  are  en- 
titled to  the  place  of  honor  in  the  archives  of  photography." 

We  may  add,  what  we  have  frequently  said,  viz.,  that  while  the  process 
of  Daguerre,  beautiful  as  were  its  results,  lives  only  in  the  memory  of  the 
few  who  were  more  or  less  connected  with  it  during  its  ephemeral  ex- 
istence, the  method  of  Talbot  is  the  method  of  the  present  day. 


No  amount  of  pay  ever  made  a  good  soldier,  a  good  teacher,  a  good 
artist,  or  a  good  workman. 
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OOMEBODY  has  said  somewhere  that  "a  little  knowledge  is  a  danger- 
^  ous  thing/  and  I  would  like  to  add  that  it  is  especially  so  when  its 
possessor,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case,  dons  the  teacher's  mantle.  Here 
follows  a  striking  example,  in  a  paragraph  which  I  clip  from  one  of  the 
British  journals : 

'*It  may  be  worth  while  to  remember  during  the  hot  weather,  wheii 
prolonged  washing  or  immersion  of  plates  is  attended  with  so  much  risk 
of  the  film  dissolving,  that  the  longer  the  plate  remains  in  the  hypo  the 
longer  washing  will  it  require.  Therefore,  instead  of  slipping  the  plate 
into  the  hypo  tank  and  leaving  it  there  until  it  is  convenient  to  remove  it, 
it  will  be  well  to  examine  it  after,  say,  five  or  ten  minutes,  and  to  remove 
it  almost  immediately  all  opalescence  has  disappeared,  A  very  much 
shorter  wash  will  then  suffice  to  drive  out  the  hypo  absorbed  by  the  soft 
gelatine." 

Every  photographer  ought  to  know  that  when  only  ''almost  immedi- 
ately all  opalescence  has  disappeared"  the  film  is  fully  charged  with  the 
insoluble  double  salt  of  silver  and  hypo,  and  that  if  removed  then,  no 
amount  of  washing  will  remove  it.  Such  a  negative  is  doomed  to  become 
unprintably  yellow  on  exposure  to  light ;  indeed  in  the  long,  long  ago,  that 
was  the  method  often  adopted  to  make  a  yellow  glass,  non-actinic  enough 
for  a  dark  room  window. 


Much  has  been  said  about  the  power  of  the  **nimble  penny" — two 
cents — but  surely  never  before  could  it  do  anything  so  wonderful  as  to 
buy  a  complete  photographic  outfit,  including  material  and  sheet  of  in- 
structions. And  yet  this  is  the  cost  of  "Hall's  Champion  Camera,"  to  be 
found  in  dozens  of  shops  in  Great  Britain ;  and,  in  the  hands  of  one  who 
knows  it  can  be  made  to  give  a  good  picture.  "Hall's  Champion  Camera" 
is  a  pasteboard  box  which  takes  a  sixth  of  a  quarter-plate,  and  a  pinhole 
in  the  lid  serves  as  lens.  A  plate  wrapped  in  non-actinic  paper  is  given, 
also  a  small  developing  cartridge  and  a  fixing  cartridge.  The  sheet  of 
instructions  is  lucidly  written,  and  should  be  quite  sufficient  for  any  in- 
telligent lad.    Extra  plates  and  materials  are  supplied  in  penny  packets." 

Here  is  ^something  worth  thinking  about,  from  an  article  in  The 
Amateur  Photographer,  by  F.  M.  Sutcliffe:  "It  may  interest  the  lady 
readers  of  this  paper  to  know  that  the  lady  playing  the  harp  was  dressed 
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in  an  old  studio  blind,  taken  down  because  it  made  the  studio  look  untidy. 
If  my  sitters'  dresses  are  too  fashionable  I  get  them  to  wear  this  old  blind 
instead.*'    Sensible  ladies,  and  true  artist. 

*  He 

Professor  Nipher,  of  St.  Louis — professors  on  this  side  are  as  plentiful 
as  blackberries,  everybody  that  teaches  or  attempts  to  teach  being  one — 
writing  in  Nature,  tells  a  queer  story.  It  is  too  long  and  too  doubtful  to 
give  in  extenso  here,  but  the  gist  of  the  matter  may  be  summed  up  as  fol- 
lows :  To  obtain  a  positive  in  the  camera  it  is  only  necessary  to  first  ex- 
pose the  plate  to  lamp-light  until  it  is  all  converted  into  the  zero  con- 
dition, whatever  that  may  mean.  It  is  then  exposed  in  the  camera  in  the 
usual  way,  and  for  any  length  of  time,  it  may  be  for  a  minute  or  it  may 
be  for  hours,  to  the  most  brilliant  landscape,  and  a  superb  result  obtained. 
Development  seems  to  be  carried  on  in  "a  light  room,"  and  a  restrainer  is 
not  necessary ;  but  should  there  be  a  tendency  to  fog  it  may  be  prevented 
by  going  nearer  the  light. 

Why  doesn't  the  professor  communicate  his  wonderful  researches  to 
some  of  the  photographic  journals  of  his  own  country  and  give  us  a  chance 
of  understanding  them  ? 

* 
"They  do  things" — well,  I  shall  not  complete  the  quotation  by  saying 
^'better  in  France,"  but  substitute  differently.  The  gold  medals  awarded 
at  the  late  Exposition  were,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  not  gold  medals 
at  all,  but  only  certificates  entitling  the  recipients  to  get  them  made  for 
themselves  and  at  their  own  cost.  But  then,  there  were  some  8,000 
awarded,  which,  at  the  low  estimate  of  $25  each,  would  total  up  to  $200,- 
000,  rather  a  large  sum  to  be  paid  by  a  concern  that,  if  all  that  is  said  be 
true,  is  likely  to  be  far  from  a  financial  success. 

I  have  already  indulged  in  several  smiles  in  connection  with  Dr.  Selle's 
patents  on  three-color  methods,  and  have  just  come  across  another  equally 
smile  provoking.  It  is  a  nezv  method  of  timing  the  various  exposures 
under  his  color  screens.    Here  is  what  he  says : 

"I  assure  exact  proportionate  exposures  irrespective  of  variations  in 
light  by  timing  the  exposures  according  to  the  gyrations  of  a  radiometer 
(light  propelled  mill)  which  revolves  faster  or  slower  according  to  the 
intensity  of  the  light  playing  on  it. 

"The  exposure  is  directly  proportional  to  the  number  of  revolutions 
per  second  of  the  radiometer.  The  first  plate  exposed  is  the  plate  behind 
the  blue  filter ;  such  plate  requires  hardly  more  exposure  than  the  ordinary 
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plate  in  ordinary  monochrome  photography,  and  the  necessary  time  for 
exposure  of  such  plate  is  ascertained  by  means  of  an  actinometer  or  similar 
•contrivance,  and  the  number  of  revolutions  made  by  the  radiometer  hav- 
ing been  counted  this  will  constitute  the  basis  for  estimating  the  number 
of  revolutions  necessary  for  the  green  and  red  plates.  Assuming  that  the 
exposure  of  the  three  plates  stands  as  i  for  the  blue,  3  for  the  green,  and 
18  for  the  red  and  that  the  exposure  required  for  the  blue  plate  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  actinometer,  equivalent  to  three  revolutions  in  a  second, 
then  the  exposure  for  the  green  plate  will  be  equivalent  to  3  X  3  =  9 
revolutions  of  the  radiometer,  and  the  exposure  for  the  red  plate  will  be 
.3  X  18  =  54  revolutions." 

The  Doctor  has  either  forgotten,  or  perhaps  he  never  knew,  that  when 
•Crooks  first  gave  the  radiometer  to  the  world  we  were  delighted  with  "the 
new  actinometer'*  and  some  of  us  expected  great  things  from  it,  but  alas  I 
we  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  Heat  and  not  light,  and  most  cer- 
tainly not  the  actinism  thereof,  is  the  propelling  cause  of  the  rotation  of 
the  vanes  of  the  little  toy,  as  has  been  known  to  everybody  but  the  learned 
T)octor  for  about  twenty  years. 


Our  Portfolio. 

Comrounications  for  the  editors,  pictures  for  criticism  (only  one  print  at  a  time),  and  apparatus 
-and  material  for  examination,  should  be  sent  to  Dr.  John  Nieol,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y. 


1012.  W.  E.  Cogswell. — "A  Rainy  Day"  is  as  good  as  could  be  expected  under 
the  circumstances,  an  exposure  of  one-tenth  of  a  second  with  Z//./,  and  such  light 
as  is  to  be  got  on  a  rainy  day.  A  few  perfectly  black  figures  on  a  white  and  black 
street,  and  a  background  of  equally  black  and  white  shop  fronts.  If  such  exposures 
must  be  made,  a  lens  with  a  larger  aperture  should  be  employed,  say  f/4y  nearly 
four  times  as  fast  as  the  f/7-7' 

1013.  T.  W.  Saltmarsh. — "Escambio  Bridge"  is  as  a  subject  of  no  interest,  and 
was  not  worth  photographing.  As  a  photograph  it  is  too  weak,  and  wanting  in  con- 
trast. You  will  never  learn  photography  by  snapping  at  uninteresting  subjects.  If 
you  really  want  to  make  pictures  you  must  employ  a  camera  on  a  stand,  one  that 
you  can  see,  and  arrange  your  subjects,  focus  properly,  and  give  time  exposures. 
Unless  you  set  about  it  in  that  way  you  will  only  be  employing  photography  as  a 
-plaything,  and  we  cannot  spare  time  to  notice  the  results  of  thoughtless  snapping. 

1014.  Helen  Low. — "Moonlight  on  Valois  Bay."  We  regret  that  we  cannot 
compliment  our  fair  correspondent  on  her  essay  at  moonlight  photography.  The 
exposure  has  been  far  too  short.  Judging  from  the  result,  instead  of  twenty-five 
minutes,  two  hours  would  have  been  nearer  the  mark.  The  trees  are  simply  black- 
ened paper,  and  the  bay  and  sky  the  darkest  of  dark  gray,  and  to  get  even  that 
•development  has  been  forced  till  what  should  have  been  the  "silvery  sheen"  on 
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the  water  is  simply  a  broad,  perfectly  white  line.  We  have  seen  fairly  good  photo- 
graphs by  moonlight,  but  this  is  not  one.  If  you  try  again,  you  must  give  a  much 
longer  exposure,  or  employ  a  lens  with  a  much  larger  aperture. 

1015.  H.  A.  Merrick. — **Off  Beldon  Point"  is  a  decorative  panel,  a  ship  at 
anchor,  with  sails  as  if  shaken  out  to  dry.  Just  what  was  intended  is  hard  to  guess, 
but  the  probability  is  that  it  was  the  close  of  the  day,  as  sky  and  water,  where  not 
in  the  shadow  of  the  vessel,  are  a  low  tone  of  gray,  while  ship  and  shadow  are 
simply  unbroken  black,  the  result  of  very  deep  printing.  The  effect  is  on  the  whole 
good,  although  we  think  it  would  have  been  better  if  not  printed  quite  so  deep. 
Since  writing  the  above  we  have  subjected  the  print  to  both  local  and  general  re- 
duction, and  without  depriving  it  of  the  "shades  of  evening"  effect,  it  has  very 
much  improved  it 

1016.  F.  A.  HuSER. — The  unnamed  print,  a  stream  spanned  by  a  very  un- 
picturesque  iron  bridge,  is  proof  of  the  folly  of  thoughtless  snapping.  The  subject 
has  the  making  of  several  pictures  in  it,  but  not  from  the  point  of  view  selected, 
nor  as  photographed.  The  only  thing  sufficiently  sharp  for  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject is  the  bridge,  and  it  is  too  ugly  for  inclusion  in  any  composition,  the  object  of 
which  was  picture-making,  and  the  exposure  was  so  short  that  sky  and  water,  unless 
where  shadows  fall,  are  unbroken  white.  Except  as  pictorial  memoranda,  such 
photographs  are  really  not  worth  the  cost  of  the  paper  on  which  they  are  printed. 
Put  your  camera  on  a  stand,  be  blind  to  ugly  iron  bridges,  and  give  an  exposure 
long  enough  to  get  something  like  true  gradation,  and  you  will  do  work  worth 
looking  at. 

1017.  W.  Beecroft. — "Harvest,"  in  design  and  execution,  with  a  serious  ex- 
ception, is  a  very  decided  success,  and  the  fault  is  not  with  the  photographer,  but 
with  the  lens,  which  is  of  very  much  too  short  focus.  So  violent  is  the  perspective 
that  while  the  figure  placing  the  two  sheaves  together  measures  two  and  a  half 
inches,  that  carrying  a  sheaf  and  apparently  distant  only  a  few  feet,  is  less  than  an 
inch  in  height.  There  is  no  use  in  attempting  such  subjects  with  a  six-inch  lens; 
one  of  ten  inches  would  be  nearer  the  mark,  and  the  quality  of  the  work  which 
this  shows  you  can  do  deserves  a  suitable  lens.  We  should  like  to  reproduce  it,  but 
the  perspective  is  too  ludicrous. 

1018.  J.  DwiGHT  Palmer. — "Summer  Breezes"  is  a  fairly  successful  effort  in 
the  impressionistic  direction,  and  one  that  a  longer  exposure  would  have  made 
more  so.  Surely  you  can  see  that  the  perfectly  black  stem  and  branches  on  the 
right  are  a  violation  of  nature,  as  is  equally  the  dusted  on  like  white  specks  that 
are  all  over  made  to  do  duty  for  leaves.  Pictures  by  photography  cannot  be  made 
without  sufficient  exposure,  that  is,  without  exposure  sufficient  to  allow  of  the 
development  in  the  shadows  before  the  lower  lights  are  all  forced  into  the  highest 
of  high  lights. 

1019.  Anna  D.  Cross. — "She  Milked  the  Cow,  etc.,"  is  on  much  too  large  a 
scale  for  the  size  of  the  print;  that  is,  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  made  the 
cow  only  half  this  size  and  shown  something  of  its  surroundings.  A  still  greater 
mistake  is  the  introduction  of  the  child  pretending  to  milk,  as  it  turns  what  might 
have  been  a  fine  animal  picture  into  a  farce.  The  proof  that  your  exposure  has  been 
too  short  lies  in  the  white  sky  and  the  white  mass  that  represents  the  child.  With 
proper  exposure  and  development  the  sky  would  have  been  lower  in  tone,  and  there 
would  have  been  both  light  and  shade  in  the  dress. 
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Apparatus  and  material  for  examination  and  report  should  be  sent  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga 
Centre,  N.  Y. 

The  "Photo  Miniature"  for  August  deals  with  that  best  of  all  printing  meth- 
ods, carbon  or  pigment  printing,  and  in  its  usual  satisfactory  way;  so  satisfactory 
indeed  that  its  thirty-seven  small  pages  give  enough,  in  the  way  that  they  give  it,  to 
enable  any  photographer  of  average  ability  to  become  a  good  carbon  printer.  To 
convey  something  like  our  appreciation  of  carbon  as  a  method  of  printing,  we  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  the  Photo-Miniature's  opinion  as  to  what  a  printing  method 
should  be,  and  say  that  carbon  completely  fills  the  bill.  "What  is  needed  is  a 
process  combining  the  qualities  of  the  'blue,'  and  the  silver  and  platinum  methods ; 
in  other  words,  a  photographic  printing  method  reasonably  simple  in  manipulation 
and  inexpensive  in  the  material  required;  which  will  give  the  full  scale  of  tones 
from  light  to  dark,  as  far  as  the  negative  presents  them;  which  affords  a  generous 
variety  in  surface  finish  or  texture,  in  color  effects  and  character  of  support  for  the 
picture- image,  as  the  subject  requires,  and  which  will  give  permanent  prints."  The 
author  asks,  is  there  such  a  process?  and  replies  in  the  aflirnjative,  and  we  are 
completely  at  one  with  him. 

Carbutt's  Non-Halation  Plates  Backed  With  Columbia  Coating. — Last 
month  we  had  something  to  say  about  these  plates  having  been  kindly  prepared  for 
us  for  some  special  work,  and  feel  as  if,  after  still  greater  experience,  we  ought  to 
say  something  more.  Without  the  backing  the  non-halation  plate  "with  orthochro- 
matic  quality"  seems  as  near  perfection  as  anyone  can  reasonably  expect.  It  admits 
of  considerable  latitude  in  exposure;  gives  apparently  every  degree  of  gradation 
that  may  be  in  the  subject,  develops  easily  to  any  desired  degree  of  density,  and 
withal,  readily  takes  on  the  appearance  that  in  collodion  days  was  proudly  pointed 
out  as  "bloom,"  the  crowning  quality  of  a  first-class  negative. 

Beautiful,  however,  as  such  negatives  are,  they  are  still  better  on  plates  that 
have  been  backed.  This  was  clearly  seen  in  the  results  of  several  experiments  made 
with  a  view  to  prove  to  some  friends  the  truth  of  our  assertion  that  backing  did 
not,  as  is  sometimes  claimed,  reduce  the  speed  of  the  plate. 

After  considerable  labor,  the  coating  was  removed  from  one-half  of  each  of  a 
few  of  the  plates  already  mentioned,  and  they  were  exposed  on  suitable  subjects. 
Development  was  conducted  so  as  to  secure  the  best  results  that  could  be  got,  and 
on  examining  the  finished  negatives  it  was  clear  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  exposure 
of  the  backed  halves  was  in  every  respect  as  good  and  as  near  to  "correct"  as  that 
of  those  unbacked. 

But  the  two  halves  were  not  equal.  There  was  most  certainly  no  halation,  even 
with  subjects  specially  chosen  with  a  view  to  giving  it  a  chance;  but  the  backed 
part  of  the  negative  and  even  the  print  from  it  were  easily  recognized  as  finer,  or  as 
having  a  something  that  the  others  did  not  have.  Just  what  that  "something"  was 
is  difficult  to  tell,  the  nearest  approach  to  its  description  being  the  adjective,  also 
borrowed  from  wet  collodion  times,  "juicy." 

The  only  fault,  if  fault  it  be,  that  can  be  found  with  the  backed  non-halation 
plate  IS  the  longer  time  it  requires  to  be  left  in  the  fixing  solution.  It  takes  much 
longer  for  the  plate  to  get  freed  from  the  creamy  appearance,  and  consequently  a 
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longer  time  than  usual  should  be  given  between  that  and  its  removal  to  the  washing 
water,  and  during  the  recent  hot  spells,  with  the  temperature  of  the  solutions  up  in 
the  eighties,  there  was  considerable  danger  to  the  film.  But,  thanks  to  the  "add 
fixing  bath" — and  Carbutt's  formula  is  as  good  as  any— :we  did  not  lose  a  plate 
or  see  a  single  case  of  frilling,  although  on  several  occasions  we  developed  when  the 
temperature  outside  in  the  shade  was  80  degrees  Fahr. 

The  Autopose. — As  will  be  seen  from  our  advertising  columns,  the  Faries  Manu- 
facturing Company,  of  Decatur,  111.,  is  supplying  a  long-felt  want,  a  method  by 
which  the  photographer  may  include  himself  in  any  group  which  he  is  about  to 
photograph.  The  "Autopose"  is  practically  a  self-acting  bulb-presser,  which,  having 
been  attached  to  the  shutter  and  set  to  any  desired  time,  is  laid  on  the  top  of  the 
camera  with  perfect  confidence  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  will  automatically 
make  the  exposure. 

We  have  suggested  the  inclusion  of  one's  self  in  a  group,  but  it  will  be  evident 
that  there  are  thousands  of  cases  that  naturally  suggest  themselves  in  which  the 
photographer  would  like  to  appear,  and  which  can  be  managed  by  this  little  instru- 
ment better  than  in  any  of  the  many  ways  that  have  been  from  time  to  time  proposed. 

The  Autopose  consists  of  a  metallic  cylinder  and  plunger,  to  the  outer  end  of 
which  is  fixed  a  trigger,  a  movable  tripper  bar,  and  a  rubber  tube  to  be  attached  to 
the  shutter.  It  is  only  necessary  to  place  the  tripper  bar  so  as  to  give  the  desired 
interval  between  the  setting  and  the  snap,  draw  out  the  plunger  and  at  the  same 
time  set  the  trigger,  and  take  your  place  in  the  group  or  as  a  figure  in  the  landscape, 
with  perfect  confidence  that  the  exposure  will  be  made  at  the  proper  time. 

Potassium  Borotartrate  and  Ammonium  Persulphate.— In  a  letter  from  our 
correspondent,  Mr.  George  P.  Lester,  he  says  that  he  got  supplies  of  those  salts  from 
Charles  Cooper  &'  Co.,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  that  their  action  in  development  and 
reduction  was  just  as  described  in  recent  numbers  of  the  magazine. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Correspondent!  are  requested  to  notice  that  commtinications  intended  for  the  editors  should  be 
addressed  to  Dr.  John  NIcol,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y. 


George  Wblus. — Correct  exposure  is  largely  a  matter  of  experience.  In  "The 
Right  Road  to  Photography"  you  will  find  suggestions  as  to  how  to  set  about  ac- 
quiring it.  Some  of  the  exposure  meters,  such  as  Wynne's  or  Watkins',  wotild  be 
helpful,  but  if  they  are  trusted  to  as  crutches  you  will  never  be  able  to  walk  without 
them.  A  plate  correctly  exposed,  will,  with  a  normal  developer,  give  a  negative  con- 
taining all  the  degrees  of  gradation  reflected  from  the  subject.  Negatives  on  an 
under-exposed  plate  show  only  the  two  ends  of  the  scale,  lights  and  darks;  those 
from  over-exposure  have  only  middle-tint,  with  leanings  to  half-lights  and  half- 
darks.    The  former  has  too  great  contrast;  the  latter  has  little  or  none. 

W.  E.  Brokaw. — We  do  not  know  anything  about  "Crawshaw's  Green  Dye," 
but  presume  it  may  be  got  from  dealers  in  the  aniline  colors.  Potassitun  borotarate 
speaJcs  for  itself  and  tells,  as  the  names  of  most  chemicals  do,  the  nature  of  its 
composition.     As  it  has  been  included  in  the  materia  photographica,  it  should  be 
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found  in  the  stock  of  those  who  deal  in  photographic  chemicals.  Try  Charles 
Cooper  &  Co.,  194  Worth  street,  New  York.  We  only  reply  privately  when  there  is 
a  good  reason  for  so  doing,  and  never  unless  the  query  is  accompanied  by  a 
stamped  and  addressed  envelope.  If  a  reply  is  worth  anything,  it  is  worth  the  cost 
of  its  postage,  and  we  cannot  spare  the  time  required  to  decipher  the  signatures  of 
some  of  our  correspondents. 

F.  R.  Jardine. — Take  the  formula  that  accompanies  the  plates  if  you  have  not  a 
pet  one  that  you  like  better.  Of  any  dozen  formulae  one  will  be  just  as  good  as 
another  in  the  hands  of  one  who  knows  how  to  employ  it.  We  have  often  said  that 
formulae  is  simply  indicative,  and  is  modified  by  the  good  photographer  to  suit  the 
circumstances.  When  you  have  learned  how  to  make  good  pictures  you  will  not 
bother  about  formulae. 

Will  Farsington. — Your  lens  is  at  fault.  The  flare  is  really  an  image  of  the 
diaphragm,  and  will  disappear  if  you  move  it  a  little  nearer  or  a  little  farther  from 
the  lens. 

S.  L.  Brewster. — The  negative  came  smashed  in  dozens  of  pieces,  but  one  was 
large  enough  to  show  the  cause  of  the  yellowing.  It  is  insufficient  fixing.  Your 
teacher  was  wrong  in  saying  that  the  negative  might  be  removed  from  the  fixing 
solution  as  soon  as  the  opalescence  disappeared.  See  note  on  this  subject  by 
••Watchman"  on  another  page. 

G.  R.  TiDEWELL. — The  Secco  film  is  on  the  market  in  Britain  and  may  be  got 
from  any  of  the  British  stock  dealers,  but,  so  far  as  we  know,  it  has  not  yet  reached 
this  country.  The  objection  to  getting  it  through  the  mail  or  by  express  arises 
from  custom  house  troubles. 

Mary  Fletcher. — You  know  enough  of  photography  to  have  no  difficulty  in 
printing  on  the  silk  with  which  you  mean  to  cover  the  fan.  Sensitol  answers  the 
purpose  admirably.  The  Haller-Kempcr  Company's  **Tolidol  Talks"  will  tell  you 
all  about  it.  You  should  be  able  to  get  it  from  your  dealer,  but  if  not,  send  to  38 
Randolph  street,  Chicago,  111. 

Alexander  S.  McLean. — f/i6  means  that  the  aperture  in  a  stop  so  marked  is 
in  diameter  one-sixteenth  of  the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  and  that  f/Z  is  just  one- 
eighth  of  that  focal  length.  Suppose  the  lens  to  have  an  equivalent  focus  of  eight 
inches,  its  stop  marked  f/Z  will  be  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  one  marked  f/i6 
will  have  a  diameter  of  half  an  inch.  The  stops  of  most  lenses  are  marked  f/^, 
f/iij  f/i6j  f/22y  and  //j^,  each  requiring  just  double  the  exposure  of  its  pre- 
decessor. 

A.  O.  H. — The  mistake  you  made  was  not  in  the  substitution  of  metol  for  ortol 
in  your  attempt  at  tank  development,  but  in  using  a  japanned  iron  tank.  The' 
silvery  deposit  all  over  the  plates  was  reduced  silver,  caused  by  the  iron  acting  on 
the  silver  bromide.  The  tank  must  be  either  rubber,  porcelain,  or  glass,  with 
nothing  metallic  about  it. 

Sara  Blacar. — Other  things  being  equal,  the  rate  at  which  a  negative  will  print 
depends  on  its  density,  but  one  that  requires  two  hours  in  the  shade  is  not  necessarily 
too  dense.  It  is  better  to  be  on  the  dense  than  on  the  thin  side,  but  one  that  takes 
two  days  to  print,  supposing  the  light  to  be  fairly  good,  should  be  reduced. 

Edward  Williams. — We  wrote  you  privately  to  "Baltimore,"  but  the  letter 
was  returned  marked  "unknown,  more  than  one  in  the  directory."  Send  addressed 
envelope. 
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S.  J.  Young. — To  say  which  is  the  best  lens  for  general  work  is  a  big  order,  but 
we  can  safely  say  that  one  of  the  rectilinear  family  is  good  enough.  The  lens  you 
mention,  if  bought  ready  fitted  into  the  camera,  is  probably  of  much  too  short  focus 
to  give  a  perspective  that  will  look  like  correct,  the  foreground  objects  being  ex- 
aggerated and  the  distance  diminished.  If  you  are  a  careful  reader  of  the  journal 
you  will  know  that  the  most  important  feature  of  a  lens,  for  pictorial  work,  is  its 
focal  length,  which,  as  we  have  often  said,  should  not  be  less  than  once  and  a  half 
the  longest  way  of  the  plate. 

J.  Ramsay. — We  hardly  think  the  "streaky"  condition  of  the  prints  is  caused 
by  the  lens,  but  you  can  make  sure  by  making  an  exposure  with  it  as  it  is,  and 
then  screwing  it  out  half  a  turn  and  making  another.  If  the  fault  be  in  the  lens,  the 
streak  will  be  in  the  opposite  direction.  From  an  examination  of  the  markings,  we 
are  more  inclined  to  think  that  they  are  caused  by  allowing  light  to  get  in  while 
inserting  the  slide,  that  is,  by  inserting  one  corner  and  so  opening  the  "shut  out," 
instead  of  inserting  the  slide  square  on.  The  other  question  we  cannot  answer,  as 
we  have  not  tried  all  of  the  lenses,  but  those  by  the  maker  first  named  are  highly 
spoken  of.  If  your  lens  should  be  at  fault,  the  maker  or  dealer  from  whom  you 
bought  it  will  gladly  exchange  it. 

C.  R.  Gardiner. — Orthochromatic  plates  backed  with  the  excellent  "Columbian 
coating"  may  be  got  from  Mr.  Carbutt.  See  "Our  Table"  in  this  and  our  Sep- 
tember number. 

J.  S.  Summers. — We  are  at  present  too  far  from  our  laboratory  to  properly 
examine  the  sample  of  ammonium  persulphate  sent,  but  shall  do  so  and  report  on 
our  return.  When  first  introduced  there  were  many  complaints  of  just  such  results 
as  you  describe,  extra  reduction  at  the  edges,  and  in  patches,  but  for  some  time  we 
have  heard  nothing  of  them.  For  the  reason  already  given  we  cannot  look  up 
back  numbers,  and  do  not  remember  anything  of  the  matters  to  which  you  refer. 
Your  dealer  evidently  knows  little  of  chemistry.  There  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween "soluble  cream  of  tartar"  and  potassium  borotartrate.  When  we  said  that  to 
a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  Adurol  we  added  2^  per  cent,  of  potassium  metabisnlphite, 
we  meant  one-quarter  as  much  of  the  latter  as  of  the  former. 

Joseph  M.  Brooks. — By  "a  specimen  of  professional  photography"  we  meant 
that  it  showed  no  effort  or  desire  beyond  a  mere  likeness,  what  is  generally  un- 
derstood as  "the  usual  thing,"  the  kind  of  commonplace  work  of  the  average  pro- 
fessional, in  contradistinction  to  the  efforts  of  the  amateur  after  something  higher. 

J.  C.  R. — Your  print,  sent  to  the  "Portfolio,"  is  not  noticed  because  you  did  not 
send  your  name.  We  are  willing  to  criticise  to  initials,  but  must  have  the  name  for 
our  own  satisfaction.  ^ 

The  author  of  "At  Dusk,"  which  came  without  name,  initials  or  postmark,  is  re- 
quested to  send  name  and  address. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  on  three  different  pages  of  the  July  and  August 
numbers  of  the  magazine  correspondents  were  requested,  during  those  months,  to 
send  communications  to  me  at  Point  o'  Woods,  and,  although  all  letters  were  for- 
warded, there  were  actually  forty-four  pounds  of  held  over  matter  awaiting  my  re- 
turn. A  considerable  part  of  this  consisted  of  prints  for  criticism,  and  as  the  space 
available  for  "Our  Portfolio"  is  limited,  this  is  inserted  to  let  those  who  so  missent 
them  know  that  it  may  be  many  months  before  they  are  noticed. — Dr.  John  Nicx>l. 
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Plates,  card-stock,  chemicali,  developers, 
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(.This  department  is  for  the  benefit  of  SUB- 
8CRIBBR8  who  have  photofj^raphic  material,  ap- 
paratus or  books  wiuch  they  wish  to  ezchange, 
and  such  wants  will  be  inserted  free  of  charre 
one  time.  For  each  additional  insertion  we  will 
charge  one  dollar  per  month.  Dealers  advertis- 
ing m  these  columns  will  be  charged  double  our 
ordinary  advertising  rates.] 

Wanted,— K  5x7  King  Poco    Folding 

Camera.     R.    Stephenson,    Bridgeport, 

Ala. 

Wanted  —Bargains  at  any  time,  for 
casb.  ty^TAyi  Graphic  or  No.  6  Premo 
Camera  for  sale;  new  Goerz  No.  4  lens 
and  B.  &  L.  shutter.  C.  A.  Bailey, 
Cromwell.  Conn. 

Wanted, ^K  good  second-hand  5x7 
long  focus  camera,  also  portrait  lens  for 
a  4x5.    F.  Musselman,  Middletown,  Pa. 

Wanted, — Magic  lantern.  Give  price 
and  full  description.  Address,  J.  G. 
Stoerr,  3135  Portland  avenue,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

For  Sale  or  Exchange  for  a  12  or 
14-inch  focus  anastigmat  len?,  a  6ne 
f  iectric  phonograph  outfit,  for  private  use 
or  public  entertainment;  worth  $150;  will 
sell  cheap.  If  interested  write  to  H.  S. 
Lawrence,  No,  78  Greenmount  Avenue, 
Springfield.  O. 

For  Sale,  A  bargain.  One  mahog- 
any camera.  43^x6}^,  D.  S.  back,  R.  &  P. 
focus,  sliding  front,  with  spring  actuated 
ground  glass.  Three  holders  for  same, 
adapted  for  31^x4)^  plates.  One  Voigt- 
lanaer  portrait  lens  (quarter  plate),  with 
R.  &  P.  and  Waterhouse  diaphragms. 
One  9-inch  single  view  lens.  One  carry- 
ing case,  velvet  lined,  canvas  covered. 


with  brass  trimmings.  Camera  with 
single  lens  cost  $16;  portrait  lens  cost 
$42.50.  Will  sell  for  S16  complete.  Ad- 
dress H.  B.  Peed,  151  Fifth  Ave..  New 
York. 

For  Sale. — A  4x5  Pony  Premo  A 
Camera,  three  plate  holders,  carrying 
case  and  tripod,  all  in  first-class  con- 
dition, for  $16.00.  F.  B.  Watson,  Box 
212,  Frankfort,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale, — The    Haymarket   Studio., 
the  most  complete  photograph  gallery  in* 
Chicago,  long  famous  for  fine  photographs, 
at  moderate   prices.    Owner  wishes  to 
dispose  of  it  because  of  other  business, 
interests.    This  is  the  chance  of  a  life-^ 
time  to  secure  a  long  established  and 
successful  business  at  low  price  and  rea- 
sonable terms.    Morrison,  Photographer. 
Haymarket  Theatre  Building,  Chicago. 

J^or  Sale.—sx7  King  Poco,  practi- 
cally new,  $^5;  5x7  Rochester  Sym- 
metrical Lens  with  Unicum  Shutter,  $14. 
N.  E.  Arnold,  Grenoble,  Pa. 

700  amateur  pbotographei  s  are  mem- 
bers of  the  World-Wide  Photo-Exchange 
and  exchange  prints  all  over  the  world. 
Yearly  membership  and  Photo-Exchange 
Bulletin  (monthly  magazine)  25  ceuts. 
Address,  Secretary  W.  W.  P.  E. .  Rock 
Creek,  O.     Reference.  Dr.  Nicol. 

For  Sale — At  a  Bargain,  one  Ztiss 
Anastigmat,  Series  Vila.  $10;  fitted  with 
a  B.  &  L.  Diaphragm  Shutter.  Nearly 
new;  reason  for  sale,  want  larger.  Acl- 
dress,  C.  H.  Dickinson,  Grand  Rapids,. 
Minnesota. 
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An  essay  on  the  scientific  development  of  dry  plates,  films,  papers,  etc,  with  chap- 
ters on  5EN5IT0L,  TONPIXOL,  TONPLATINOL  and  other  photo-chemical 
materials  and  processes.    Sent  free  upon  receipt  of  2  cent  stamp. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  New  CLAW    PLATE    HANDLE. 

An  ingenious  appliance  that  enables  the  user  to  develop,  fix,  wash  and  dry  bis 
plates  without  wetting  his  fingers.    Send  for  price  list. 

HALLER-KEMPER  CO.. 

Specialists  in  PHOTOGRAPHIC  STAPLES  AND  NOVELTIES, 
CHICAQO,  35-37  Randolph  Street.  ^  NEW  YORK,  150  Fifth  Avenue. 

OUR   NBW   BRAMD  "^ 

....The  SUN  Dry   Plate 

/   Clear/    Uniforxn  and  Brilliant  I 


8BND    FOR    PRiCB    U8T    AND   5AMPLBS. 


JAMESTOWN  DRY  PLATE  WORKS,  JAMESTOWN,  NEW  YORK. 

BRANCH    OFPICBS: 

New  York»  No.  17  Warren  Street.  Atlanta,  Ga.,  No.  a%  Whitehall  Street. 

Chicago,  Room  908,  No.  S9  Dearborn  Street.  Toronto.  Ont.  Nob.  178-180  Victoria  Str<iec. 

Mexico,  San  Luis  Potosi  Opt.  Co.,  San  Luis  Potosi. 
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As  to  how  to  overcome  this  we  have  nothing  new  to  tell ;  nothing  that 
we  have  not  told  over  and  over  again,  but  it  seems  necessary  to  keep  on 
telling  it  till  it  has  made  the  desired  impression.  Bare  glass  and  black- 
ness, where  neither  should  be,  is  caused  by  under  exposure  or  under  devel- 
opment, or  both  ;  arising  from  an  unwarrantable  fear  of  fog,  which,  instead 
of  being  the  dreaded  enemy,  is  sometimes  the  slidemaker's  best  friend. 
We  have  seen  slides  that  show  charmingly  on  the  screen  that,  but  for  the 
fog  that  gave  them  their  charm,  would  have  been  not  fit  to  show. 

« 

In  slide  making'  the  modus  operandi  should  be  the  opposite  of  that 
usually  adopted  in  the  making  of  negatives;  the  developer  should  be  a 
fixed  quantity,  a  formula  that  is  known  to  be  suitable,  never  altered  or 
modified,  and  the  exposure  made  to  suit  it.  Almost  any  of  the  well  known 
formulae  will  do,  but  preferably  diluted  with  about  one-third  of  water. 
Nothing  can  be  better  than  that  given  by  Mr.  Thompson  for  marine  work 
on  page  348  of  our  August  number,  with  the  addition  of  one  grain  of 
bromide  to  each  ounce.  This  will  be  sufficient  for  at  least  six  or  eight 
slides  if  made  consecutively,  and  it  gives  just  the  warm  color  so  much 
desired  by  many  workers.  Eight  or  ten  ounces  of  this  should  be  made,  and 
plate  after  plate  exposed  till  just  the  right  time  has  been  found,  which  is 
known  when  on  putting  the  plate  into  the  solution  the  image  appears  just 
in  the  order  of  the  degrees  of  illumination  of  the  subject.  First  the  deep- 
est darks  that  will  ultimately  become  opaque,  and  of  which  there  will  be 
few  indeed.  Then  the  lesser  darks,  in  their  proper  relation,  up  to  half- 
tone ;  followed  by  the  whole  range  of  lights,  but  none,  or  hardly  a  trace  of 
the  highest,  or  what  is  represented  by  bare  glass.  The  bare  glass,  in  fact, 
should  be  as  scarce  as  the  deepest  dark,  neither  of  which  is  to  be  found  to 
any  great  extent  in  nature,  and  should  be  as  sparingly  found  in  a  slide. 

Of  course,  this  will  mean  the  exposure  of  many  plates,  the  waste,  sonic 
may  call  it ;  but  as  one  really  fine  slide  is  worth  a  dozen,  nay,  a  hundred  of 
those  of  the  ^'summer  snowy  order,''  it  is  only  a  necessary  means  to  a 
desirable  end,  an  end  that  cannot  be  reached  without  it;  and  we  have 
somewhere  else  recorded  the  fact  that  one  of  the  very  best  English  slide 
makers  said  at  a  meeting  of  one  of  the  English  societies,  that  he  was 
perfectly  satisfied  if  he  got  one  good  slide  from  the  exposure  of  a  dozen 
slide  plates. 

Those  who  find  a  difficulty  in  knowing  just  when  to  stop  development 
will  find  it  advantageous  to  carry  it  considerably  beyond  what  is  necessary, 
and  then  reduce  to  exactly  the  right  state.  Either  Farmer's  solution  or  the 
more  recently  introduced  permanganate  reducer  may  be  employed;  or 
should  there  be  too  great  contrast,  the  ammonium  persulphate  can  be  used, 
and  in  that  way.  or  even  by  local  application,  much  may  be  done  by  those 
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who  know  just  what  they  want  and  how  to  get  it,  to  make  perfect  slides. 
Nor  should  the  skies  be  forgotten.  A  good  sky  will  often  make  a  slide, 
otherwise  of  little  interest,  one  that  will  "bring  down  the  house/'  It  is  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  print  skies  on  the  cover  glasses,  using  slide 
plates  for  the  purpose ;  and,  if  need  be,  removing  any  deposit  from  the  sky 
of  the  slide  by  brushing  on  any  of  the  reducers. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  never  fail  to  back  the  plates.  One  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Interchange  a  year  or  two  ago  included  in  its  set  a  slide,  one- 
half  of  which  had  been  backed,  while  the  other  had  not,  and  the  difference 
was  such  that  evervone  who  had  seen  and  understood  it  would  most  surelv 
never  use  an  unbacked  slide  plate  again.  Any  backing  will  do ;  anything 
that  will  destroy  the  reflecting  surface,  and  three  or  four  dozen  may  be 
backed  in  an  hour  or  two  in  the  evening,  and  be  dry  and  ready  to  be 
returned  to  their  boxes  before  bedtime. 


Improving  the  Negative. 

BY  HORACE  SAMPSON. 

TO  fake  or  not  to  fake,  that  is — not  the  question;  not  with  me,  at  any 
rate,  nor  should  it  be  with  anyone  who  regards  photography  as  a 
means  of  picture  making.  I  claim  the  right  to  do  with  my  camera  and  my 
chemicals — if  I  can — anything  that  the  painter  can  do  with  his  brush  and 
colors.  It  is  true  that  the  powers  of  the  photographer  are  limited,  but 
with  such  as  they  are  he  may  work  wonders  if  he  only  knows  how  to  take 
advantage  of  them. 

The  intelligent  photographer  knows  that  no  matter  how  close  he  gets 
to  the  condition  required  for  the  production  of  a  record  of  fact,  the  print 
will,  at  the  best,  give  a  record  that  is  false.  The  color  luminosities  will  be 
reversed;  the  foreground  and  distance  will  be  out  of  harmony,  and  the 
lights,  instead  of  being  massed  and  contrasted  with  the  darks,  will  be 
scattered  all  over  the  plate,  without  leaving  the  eye  a  place  whereon  to 
rest.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  beautiful  sky,  the  crowning  glory  of  the  land- 
scape, although  he  knows  that  it  is  there,  is  represented  by  opacity  in  the 
negative,  and  on  the  print  as  white  as  paper. 

That  this  is  no  exaggeration  is  known  to  everyone  who  has  seen  the 
work  of  nine  out  of  every  ten  of  the  average  amateur ;  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  probably  50  per  cent,  of  the  negatives  from  which  such  prints  arc 
made  could,  by  a  little  properly  directed  labor,  be  made  to  give  prints  of 
which  no  one  need  be  ashamed. 

How  to  so  improve  the  negative  that  it  shall  give  prints  without  those 
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faults  lias  been  an  oft  told  tale ;  but  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been  acted  on  to 
any  great  extent  is  proof  that  it  will  bear  telling  again.  The  operations 
are  simpler  than  they  seem  to  those  who  have  not  tried  them,  and  consist 
in  working  on  the  back  of  the  negative  with  a  suitable  color  or  opaque 
powder,  intensifying  and  reducing  the  film  itself,  and  removing  or  render- 
ing more  translucent  certain  parts  of  the  paper  with  which  the  back  is 
covered. 

The  necessary  material  includes  a  supply  of  what  is  known  as  papier 
viineral,  a  bottle  of  Agfa,  and  a  reducer,  which  may  be  either  Farmer's  or 
perhaps  better,  the  more  recently  introduced  permanganate  and  sulphuric 
acid.  The  required  working  on  the  film  is,  of  course,  first  attended  to. 
Where  clouds  are  known  to  be  buried  under  the  opaque  sky,  the  reducer, 
the  ingredients  of  which,  in  either  case,  are  mixed  just  before  using,  is 
applied  on  a  tuft  of  cotton  by  a  circular  motion,  and  the  progress  watched 
by  transmitted  light,  running  water  being  at  hand  to  stop  the  action  the 
moment  the  clouds  arc  sufficiently  uncovered.  Excessively  high  lights,  or 
hghts  where  they  are  not  wanted,  are  removed  by  touches  with  a  brush, 
considerable  freedom  in  the  application  of  which  may  be  used,  as  such 
parts  as  may  thereby  be  made  too  thin  are  easily  given  the  desired  strength 
by  the  next  operation. 

For  ttie  strengthening  of  a  weak  background  the  Agfa,  or  other  one- 
solution  intensifier,  is  applied  as  was  the  reducer  on  the  sky.  and  the  detail 
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n  the  shadows  is  obtained  with  the  brush,  a  print  from  the  untouched 
negative  being  an  excellent  guide,  as  showing  just  what  alterations  are 
desirable. 

While  it  is  possible  to  do  by  reduction  and  intensification  all  that  may 
be  needed,  better  results  may  in  some  cases  be  obtained  by  working  on  the 
back.  For  this  purpose  a  piece  of  the  papier  mineral  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
each  way  larger  than  the  negative  is  slightly  damped,  and  a  line  of  good 
adhesive  paste  applied  all  round  the  edges.  On  this  the  negative  is  laid 
face  up,  and  the  pasted  edges  turned  over  and  pressed  down  on  the  film 
side.  In  a  short  time  the  paper  will  dry  tight  as  a  drum,  and  can  be 
wrought  on  by  a  stump  or  brush  to  any  desired  extent.  Any  suitable  color 
will  do,  but  nothing  is  better  than  plumbago,  such  as  is  employed  by  elec- 
tro platers.  In  this  way  clouds  may  be  supplied  to  skies  that  were  without 
them  and  have  been  made  transparent  by  the  reducing  process :  parts  may 
be  lightened  where  intensification  had  not  been  sufficient,  or  darkened  hy 
cutting  out  the  paper  that  covered  them. 

Xo  doubt,  the  more  one  knows  of  drawing  and  the  more  of  an  artist 
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that  he  is,  the  better  and  more  will  he  thus  be  able  to  do;  but  the  pho- 
tographer who  knows  little  or  nothing  of  either  will  be  surprised  how  veiy 
much  he  can  do,  and  how  well  he  can  do  it,  on  a  single  trial. 


Exposure  and  Exposure  Meters. 

TITE  are  among  the  few — getting  fewer,  alas!  day  by  day — who, 
^  ^  through  long  and  careful  practice,  acquired  the  knack,  or  art,  or 
by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called,  of  feeling  what  should  be  the  correct 
exposure  under  almost  all  conditions ;  and  knowing  its  value,  were  inclined 
to  discourage  the  use  of  a  meter  or  any  other  kind  of  aid,  on  the  ground 
that  he  who  walks  on  crutches  will  never  learn  to  walk  without  them.  Bui 
conditions  change  with  time,  and  as  those  who  will  take  the  time  and 
trouble  to  thus  acquire  the  desirable  faculty  are  few  compared  with  the 
many  who  will  not,  it  is  probably,  on  the  whole,  better  to  encourage  the 
use  of  a  reliable  method— -even  although  it  involves  a  little  trouble  for  each 
exposure — than  to  trust  to  guess-work. 

There  are  many  methods,  and  several  instruments  on  the  market,  all 
or  either  of  which  may  lead  to  more  or  less  fairly  accurate  timing  of  ex- 
posures ;  but  that  with  which  we  are  best  acquainted  is  the  Wynne's  Infal- 
lible Exposure  Meter,  It,  as  is  well  known,  depends  for  its  action  on  a 
means  of  measuring  the  actinism  of  the  light  at  the  time  of  exposure ;  and 
it  is  so  arranged  that  all  the  necessary  calculations  are  made  by  the  simple 
turning  of  a  glass  disc. 

We  turn  to  the  subject  now  because  there  has  recently  been  some  dis- 
cussion concerning  the  Wynne's  meter ;  one  letter  especially,  the  writer  of 
w^hich  hinted  that  he  had  discarded  the  use  of  it  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  test  paper,  the  paper  by  which  the  actinism  of  the  light  is  ascertained, 
darkened  to  a  shade  different  from  that  on  the  instrument  with  which  it 
was  to  be  compared.  Other  communications  followed,  some  agreeing 
with  the  writer,  while  others  asserted  that,  although  the  color  of  the  paper 
differed  from  the  standard,  it  was  the  easiest  possible  thing  to  measure  by 
the  eye  and  decide  as  to  the  time  required  to  darken  them  to  equal  depth. 
We,  as  we  have  already  said,  had  several  tins  of  the  test  paper,  each  of 
which  darkened  to  a  slightly  different  shade,  but  had  no  difficulty  in  seeing 
when  that  darkening  was  something  like  equal,  and  in  all  cases,  when 
putting  the  various  pieces  to  the  test  of  practical  work,  exposing  according 
to  the  test  indication,  development  showed  that  it  was  correct. 

Since  then,  however,  we  have  got  from  the  Messrs.  Anthony  a  box  of 
the  paper  at  present  sent  out,  and  which,  according  to  the  advertisements 
of  the  makers  in  some  of  our  English  exchanges,  is  very  much  improved, 
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and  find  it  darkens  to  exactly 
tlie  shade  on  the  meter.  Dur- 
ing the  past  few  days  we  have 
employed  it  repeatedly,  and. 
as  «-c  like  long,  rather  than 
short  exiKJsures,  bv  addins; 
about  a  third  to  the  indicated 
time  we  have  found  every  ex- 
posure so  made  to  be  just  cor- 
rect. 

We  withdraw,  then,  any- 
thing that  we  may  have  said 
in  the  past  by  way  of  discour- 
aging the  use  of  a  sULtal)le  ex- 
iwjsure  meter,  or  anything  that 
might  help  to  a  knowledge  of 
just  what  exposure  to  gire, 
and  admit  that,  on  the  whole, 
it  is  better  to  use  a  means  of 
finding  a  correct  exposure, 
-Vo.  .043.  ny  J.  -M.  BroLks.       ^^^^  although  it  may  entail  a 

■the  im..i:mtaik  .t«eAM."  |jj^|^  iroiible  each  time,  than  to 

spend  many  years  in  guess-work  in  the  hope  of  at  last  being  able  to  tlo 
without  such  aid.  We  do  not  say  that  the  Wynne's  Exposure  Meter  is 
better  than  all  the  others,  as  some  of  them  we  have  not  seen,  and  others  we 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  testing;  but  we  do  say  that  it  answers  it^ 
purpose  admirably;  that  with  nothing  more  than  exposing  it  for  a  few 
seconds  to  the  light  from  the  subject,  and  turning  a  disc  till  a  certain  figure 
comes  in  line  with  another,  the  correct  exposure  under  all  kinds  of  circum- 
stances and  conditions  is  ascertained  at  a  glance. 


Contribution  Box. 


Dear  Sirs:  1  have  noticed  that  considerable  attention  is  being  given 
to  potassium  borotartrate  as  a  new  restraining  agent  in  the  development 
of  negatives.  The  use  of  this  agent  seems  to  bear  out  the  claims  made  for 
it,  viz.,  that  it  allows  the  shadows  and  half  tones  to  come  out,  while  the 
restraining  action  seems  mainly  confined  to  the  high  lights.  Not  having 
been  able  to  procure  any  of  this  salt  at  any  of  the  supply  houses,  I  have 
made  what  would  seem  to  be  the  same  thing,  by  boiling  together  in 
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water,  on  a  water  bath,  equal  parts  potassium  bitartrate  (cream  tartar) 
and  boric  acid,  and  evaporating  to  dryness.  In  my  own  practice,  how- 
ever, I  find  ammonium  bromide  (NH  Br)  gives  apparently  as  good 
results  as  the  borotartrate.  I  have  frequently  exposed  two  plates  of  same 
kind  on  same  subject,  and  at  same  time ;  and  on  development,  all  conditions 
having  been  the  same,  one  plate  restrained  with  borotartrate  and  with 
ammonium  bromide,  results  have  been  identical. 

I  have  used  ammonium  bromide  for  a  long  time  as  a  restraining 
agent,  and  find  it  gives  very  much  superior  results  to  potassium  bromide, 
in  that  it  seems  to  hold  back  the  highest  lights  most,  and  does  not  clog  up 
the  shadows.  W.  W,  Nash. 


UNCORRECTED  LENSES. 

I  know  little  or  nothing  about  optics,  more's  the  pity,  and  may  be  all 
wrong,  but  send  you  the  result  in  the  shape  of  several  prints  that  seem  to 
warrant  the  use  of  the  lenses  as  I  have  used  them.    I  got  from  a  friend — 
an  optician — that  is,  a  seller  of  optical  goods  in  a  rather  large  way,  two 
untrimmed  spectacle  lenses,  circular,  and  about  one  and  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.    The  one  was  16  inches  focus,  the  other  the  longest 
he  had  in  stock — so  long  that  to  the  feel  it  is  simply  plain  glass.     The 
shorter  lens  I  mounted  in  a 
piece  of  paper  tube,  a  lot  of 
which,  in  various  sizes.  I  al- 
ways keep  on  hand  and  find 
most  useful.     The  tube  was 
of  considerably  larger  diam- 
eter than  the  lens,  about  3 
inches  in  length,  the  lens  at 
the  back,  a  stop  f/32,  in  the 
middle,  and  an  arrangement 
in  front  by  which  the  fiat  lens 
could  be  easily  slipped  in. 

The  tube,  so  arrange<l,  was 
fitted  into  my  7x5  camera : 
the  landscape  focused  with- 
out the  flat  lens,  the  latter 
slipped  into  position,  and  the 
exposures  made.  My  friend's 
idea  was  that  the  supplemen- 
tary lens,  by  slightly  shorten- 
ing the  focus,  would  compen-        *  "cascade."  '' 
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sate  for  the  want  of  coincidence  of  the  chemical  and  visual  foci;  and 
whether  he  was  right  or  wrong  the  results  must  decide. 

William  Skinner. 
[The  prints  give  no  evidence  of  having  been  the  outcome  of  other  than 
corrected  lenses.     The  detail  is  not  offensively  sharp,  and  for  pictorial 
purposes  nothing  could  be  better. — Eos.] 


Winter  Work. 

BY  GEORGE  REID. 

(^  LOOMY  November  is  now  w^ith  us,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  the 
^^  camera  should  be  laid  aside.  To  the  true  picture  maker  it  is  of  all 
the  year,  in  some  parts  of  this  country,  at  least,  the  only  time  when  pict- 
ures of  a  certain  and  very  high  class  can  be  taken.  I  refer  to  the  "misty 
morning'*  class;  the  kind  of  subjects  that  make  themselves  almost  for 
those  who  have  eyes  to  look  for  and  recognize  them.  One  of  the  finest  that 
I  have  ever  seen  was  made  by  a  friend  a  few  days  ago.  It  was  at  a  way- 
side railway  station,  with  nothing  visible  but  the  station  house  and  the  line. 
He  happened  to  have  his  camera,  and  as  a  girl  stood  a  little  way  from  the 
door,  earnestly  listening  for  the  overdue  train,  with  her  hand  up  to  her  ear. 
he  focused,  asked  her  to  stand  still,  and  in  a  few  seconds  he  had  secured 
"Will  It  Never  Come,"  which  will  be  a  prize  picture  wherever  it  is  shown. 
The  pose  was  natural  and  so  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible.  The  earnest, 
waiting  attitude,  the  misty  distance,  the  nothing  that  suggested  so  much, 
all  worked  together  to  make  what  is  really  one  in  a  thousand. 

Then,  by  and  by,  will  come  the  snow  and  the  frost,  all  giving  opportu- 
nity for  pictures.  Children  sliding,  adults  skating,  hoar  frost  on  the  trees 
and  bushes,  and  even  the  beautiful  ice  crystals  on  the  window  pane,  all 
afford  food  for  the  camera  that  should  make  glad  the  heart  of  the  photog- 
rapher. 

The  time  for  snow  scenes  approaches;  don't  forget  that  a  broad  ex- 
panse of  white  paper  does  not  represent  snow.  Photograph  it  when  the 
sun  is  low,  and  expose  long  enough  to  get  all  the  light  and  shade  there  is. 


A  Talk  to  Photographers  at  the  National  Convention. 

BY  PROFESSOR  GRIFFITHS. 
(Continued  from  page  463.) 

p  VERY  once  in  awhile  I  am  told  "That's  all  very  well  to  talk  of ;  that's 

theory ;  but  here  comes  a  man  that  wants  his  picture  taken,  and  we 

want  their  money,  and  we  have  to  take  them."  I  have  said  to  you  again  and 

again  never  let  $2  get  out  of  your  place,  if  3'OU  can  keep  it.    Rent  comes 
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due  promptly  ;  the  stock  dealer  comes  around  for  his  money.    Never  allow 
a  dollar  to  get  out  of  your  place  that  you  can  keep  in  it.    But  if  you  set 
your  price  at  $i,  you  will  be  a  dollar  man.    Raise  your  standard  high  and 
bring  your  patrons  up  to  it.    Make  your  pictures  tell  their  story,  and  then 
there  will  be  no  trouble  about  price.    People  in  this  country  are  waking  up 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  leaving  the  days  of  rag  carpets  and  bare  walls ;  they 
want  the  best.    They  are  wiling  to  pay  for  it,  and  they  only  know  the  best 
as  you  make  the  standard  for  them ;  if  you  make  cheap  pictures  in  your 
territory    the    people    will    know    nothing    but    cheap    pictures,    and 
they    will    only    pay    a    low     price.       You     can     make    a    class    of 
good    pictures,    and    even    if    they    don't    always    meet    your    highest 
ideal  toward  which  you  are  striving  always,  you  can  demand  a  price  within 
reason,  and  get  it ;  and  that  is  far  better.        Await  your  opportunity  to 
make  great  pictures,  make  good  pictures  all  the  time,  and  now  and  then 
when  some  face  comes  into  your  gallery  that  you  find  is  ample  for  use  in 
any  direction  that  you  want,,  that  you  can  mould  like  sand,  that  is  your 
opportunity.    Actors  walk  the  boards  for  Sio  or  $12  a  week  for  years,  do- 
ing good  work,  excellent  work,  awaiting  their  opportunity  when  the  star 
may  be  sick,  or  incapacitated  from  any  cause,  and  then  step  into  his  shoes, 
into  his  reputation  and  then  they  are  no  longer  cheap  men.    Just  so  await 
your  opportunity.    It  comes  to  every  man.    There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of 
men  which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune;  grasped  at  the  right 
moment  it  will  mean  success ;  and  success  means  money  and  fame.    Press 
and  magazine  writers  have  toiled  with  their  pens  for  years,  using  their 
best  energies  in  the  struggle,  until  suddenly  they  sprang  into  prominence 
and  position.    Why  ?    Because  they  seized  the  opportunity  as  it  presented 
itself.    A  young  man  writing  for  one  of  the  London  papers  at  $8  a  week 
was  sent  to  France  to  report  a  reception  given  by  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
press of  France  to  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert.     He  was  an  un- 
known man,  simply  paid  a  salary  of  $8  a  week  and  his  expenses.     He 
crossed  the  Channel,  secured  a  ticket  into  that  great  reception  and  banquet 
given  for  the  sovereigns  of  England ;  and  then  he  kept  his  eyes  open.    He 
watched  the  table,  every  movement,  every  pose;  he  noticed  that  when 
Prince  Albert  and  Queen  Victoria  sat  down  to  table  they  sat  down  like 
monarchs,  knowing  that  there  was  a  chair  placed  behind  them  by  the 
servant.    When  the  Emperor  Napoleon  HI.  sat  down  and  the  Empress 
Eugenie,  both  looked  back  to  see  if  there  was  a  seat  for  them,  showing 
that  they  had  come  out  of  the  people.     It  was  a  trait  of  character.     He 
wrote  it  up,  and  there  came  a  check  to  him  with  a  letter  saying  that  his 
salary  was  increased  to  $25  per  week,  and  a  position  assured  him  for  ten 
years  if  he  wanted  it,  simply  because  he  caught  something  of  the  people's 
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character,  because  he  was  observant,  and  could  see  things  and  tell  about 
them.  Now,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  all  of  yon.  Grasp  the  thoughts 
and  ideas  that  are  presented  to  you ;  take  hold  of  the  idea  instantly  as  it 
suggests  itself ;  it  will  never  come  to  you  unless  yon  are  ready  to  see  it  as 
it  comes  within  your  range.  Visit  every  picture  gallery,  study  every  paint- 
ing that  comes  within  your  vision. 

Your  president  in  his  address  spoke  of  many  good  points. 
He  gave  you  many  good  ideas  on  the  business  side,  as  well  as  the 
art  side.     He  spoke  of  the  people  whom  you  would  meet;  he  spoke  of 
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how  to  handle  those  people.  I  think  most  of  you  neglect  the  financial  side, 
most  of  you  fail  to  see  where  the  dollars  and  cents  come  in ;  most  of  you  fail 
on  the  score  of  feeling  that  that  is  good  enough ;  there  never  was  anything 
good  enough.  Millet,  when  he  painted  his  picture  which  set  the  world  on 
fire,  those  potato  gatherers  waiting  in  the  growing  twilight  for  the  bells  of 
the  Angelus  to  ring  across  the  fields,  said,  "Oh  t  If  I  might  only  have  that 
picture  again  to  paint  it  over!"  And  yet  it  sold  for  $115,000,  and  yoti 
could  carry  it  under  your  arm!  Now,  you  must  never  be  satisfied  with 
what  yoii  have  done.  Satisfy  your  people  always;  do  everything  that  is 
possible  to  please,  and  take  care  of  your  picture  and  your  customers ;  but 
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within  yourself  set  your  ideal  so  high  above  all  that  you  have  already  done 
that  you,  in  striving  to  reach  it,  are  bound  to  win  the  praise  of  others,  and 
to  deserve  it.  Study  your  people  if  possible  when  they  come  in ;  don't  take 
them  out  and  seat  them  at  once  for  a  picture.  I  remember  the  remark 
made  by  an  artist  who  said  that  when  he  went  to  have  a  photograph  taken 
it  gave  him  the  "shivers,"  because  they  always  seated  him  on  a  chair  and 
clamped  two  cold  clammy  things  up  to  the  sides  of  his  head,  and  it  made 
him  shiver  through  and  through !  That  is  not  necessary  to-day.  Vou  can 
catch  the  expression  of  your  sitters  without  doing  that ;  you  can  avoid  giv- 
ing them  the  "shivers,"  and  catch  them  as  they  come ;  but  first  you  must 
understand  them.  You  meet  people,  and  you  don't  like  them  at 
first;  you  say,  "I  don't  like  that  man."  By  and  bye  you  learn 
to  know  him  better,  and  vou  do  like  him,  and  usuallv 
those  are  the  firmest  friendships  that  begin  just  that  way.  Try 
to  take  your  sitters  and  get  in  touch  with  them.  Let  me  tell  you  of  two 
young  men  who  both  clerked  in  the  same  store ;  both  were  of  equal  in- 
telligence, bright  in  looks  and  dressed  well.  One  Saturday  night  they  1)oth 
started  out  from  Cincinnati  to  a  country  place  to  spend  Sunday  and  come 
back  on  Monday.  Charley  was  cold-blooded  and  calculating  and  wliile 
he  met  people,  and  they  were  free  with  him,  genial  and  pleasant  and  cor- 
dial; yet  Harry  saw  everybody  and  talked  with  everybody;  so  next  Mon- 
day the  two  came  back  to  their  accustomed  routine,  and  the  following 
Tuesday  the  old  farmer  whom  they  had  visited  came  into  the  store.  Harry 
at  once  went  up  to  him  with  a  "How  d'ye  do ;  how  is  your  wife,  and  the 
young  man  we  met  at  dinner — I  cannot  call  his  name  now,"  etc.  He  at 
once  put  himself  in  touch  with  the  old  man;  the  result  was  that  that 
farmer  ever  after  would  pass  by  Charley  with  a  civil  "How  do  you  do?" 
But  he  always  had  Harry  to  wait  on  him,  and  Charley  never  could  under- 
stand why  the  old  man  didn't  take  to  him.  There  are  a  good  many  of  you 
people  who  are  too  busy  to  take  care  of  your  customers.  I  heard  a  story 
out  West  while  I  was  gone  away  of  a  certain  young  man  going  into  a  gal- 
lery out  there,  and  the  proprietor  was  too  busy  to  see  him ;  the  lady  in  the 
reception  room  took  in  word  that  a  gentleman  was  in  waiting,  and  returned 
with  the  message  that  the  proprietor  was  too  busy  to  see  the  gentleman 
then.  The  caller  went  out,  and  never  came  back.  That  is  the  greatest 
blunder  in  the  world.  Little  things  that  you  do  in  your  gallery,  in  your 
studios,  in  your  workshops,  are  the  things  that  make  you  friends :  they  are 
the  things  that  count.  It  is  the  dollars  that  you  don't  see  that  come  into 
your  pocket  by  and  bye.  Treat  all  your  people  as  though  they  were  the  only 
customers  you  had.  Make  them  feel  at  once  that  everything  depends  on 
their  patronage,  and  not  that  you  simply  bring  them  out,  and  take  them 
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before  the  camera,  take  out  the  bung,  and  take  their  picture,  and  tell  them 
to  come  to-morrow  for  it  [the  speaker  here  accompanied  his  words  with  a 
pantomime  that  brought  down  the  house] — or  day  after  to-morrow,  as 
some  of  my  audience  suggests,  and  then  give  them  anything  you  have  got, 
and  make  them  take  it  and  make  them  feel  that  it  is  the  best.  Be  lavish 
with  your  plates  and  stingy  with  your  paper ;  that  is,  don't  be  afraid  to  use 
enough  plates  to  secure  a  good  negative ;  then  be  stingy  enough  with  your 
paper  to  print  only  from  the  best  negatives  you  can  secure.  By  all  means 
get  in  touch  with  the  people ;  make  them  feel  that  their  interest  is  yours, 
and  that  you  wish  to  make  pictures  of  them  that  will  speak,  that  are  the 
best  that  can  be  made.  Make  up  your  mind  that  you  will  be  the  best  pho- 
tographer in  your  city,  that  you  are  going  to  lead,  that  you  are  going  to  de- 
mand and  obtain  the  best  prices  for  the  best  work.  Be  honest  with  your- 
self;  demand  of  yourself  the  best  that  is  in  you.  Measure  the  work  of 
other  people  at  the  true  value,  and  give  to  the  people  an  equal  value  always 
or  better!     I  thank  you.     (Applause.) 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  appreciate  the  applause  you  have  given 
me.  A  sermon  an  hour  long  is  a  very  long  one,  you  know ;  and  an  hour  and 
ten  minutes  is  still  worse.  I  was  born  and  raised  a  Quaker  on  one  side  of 
the  house,  and  a  Presbyterian  on  the  other.  If  any  of  you  have  ever  gone 
through  such  an  ordeal  in  your  childhood  you  will  appreciate  the  situation. 
(Laughter.)  To  make  it  worse,  I  lived  most  of  my  younger  days  part  of 
the  time  with  one  grandfather,  and  part  of  the  time  with  another ;  when  I 
was  with  my  Presbyterian  grandparent  we  went  to  church  at  10  o'clock 
Sunday  morning,  and  the  old  people  came  at  eleven  and  brought  us  lunch, 
and  we  stayed  until  two.  We  never  read  anything  but  "Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress" and  books  of  that  kind — ^"Baxter's  Saints'  Rest,"  etc.  Sunday  was  a 
day  to  be  dreaded.  There  I  was  taught  to  say,  "Yes,  sir,"  "No,  sir,"  and 
"Mrs."  and  "Mr."    I  would  stay  there  four  or  five  months,  and  then  I 

would  go  to  my  Quaker  grandparents ;  and  when  I  would  say  "Mister"  So 
and  So  I  was  told  I  must  not  say  that.  Say  "Isaac,"  or  "Mary."  "Thee 
must  not  use  anything:  but  plain  langfuagfe."  If  I  sat  at  the  tabk  anc  the^ 
asked  me  anything,  or  offered  me  food,  and  I  said,  "Thank  you,"  they 
would  tell  me,  "Thank  nobody  but  the  Lord !"  (Laughter.)  We  went  to 
church  on  Sunday  into  a  room  as  bare  of  all  kinds  of  ornament  as  the  back 
of  your  hand — ^not  a  picture,  not  a  decoration  of  any  sort,  because  that 
would  be  sacrilege ;  and  worst  of  all,  the  women  and  girls  went  down  one 
side  and  the  men  and  boys  on  the  other ;  and  there  we  sat  two  whole  hours 
at  a  stretch  waiting  for  the  spirit  to  move  somebody  to  say  something! 
And  then  we  all  got  up  and  filed  meekly  out ;  and  the  birds  never  sang  so 
sweet,  and  the  trees  never  looked  so  green,  and  the  sky  never  looked  so 
blue ;  and  I  swore  by  the  Eternal  that  if  I  ever  got  big  enough  to  be  my 
own  master  I  would  never  go  to  church. 
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Obtaining  Photographic  Images  in  Relief. 

BY  PROF.  R.  NAMIAS. 

pOITEVIN'S  discovery,  that  bichromated  gelatine,  after  exposure  to 
*  light,  loses  its  property  of  swelling  up  in  cold  water,  has  long  been 
known.  It  has  been  applied  to  the  production  of  reliefs  from  which  plaster 
casts  could  afterwards  be  made ;  but  the  negatives  for  this  purpose  have 
to  be  of  a  special  kind. 

In  my  experience,  negatives  are  best  when  they  show  a  portrait  in 
profile,  with  the  dark  parts  dusted  over  with  a  white  powder.  The  process, 
on  the  other  hand,  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  reproduction  of  landscapes, 
copies  of  pictures,  or  subjects  of  a  similar  character.  It  is  especially  suit- 
able to  the  reproduction  in  relief  of  designs  specially  made  for  the  purpose, 
since  by  attending  to  certain  rules  in  making  them,  we  can  ensure  getting 
negatives  in  which  the  opaque  parts  shall  correspond  with  the  projecting 
and  the  transparent  portions  with  the  hollows.  In  all  natural  objects  there 
are  certain  shadows  which  altogether  falsify  the  effect  of  the  relief. 

The  rules  to  be  observed  in  making  designs  suitable  for  the  process 
have  already  been  very  clearly  laid  down  by  M.  Marion  in  an  article 
printed  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Societe  Fran9aise  de  Photographie,  and  of 
them,  therefore,  I  shall  not  speak.  But  I  wish  to  deal  with  the  chemical 
side  of  the  process,  to  which  I  have  lately  given  some  attention. 

One  important  condition  of  success  is  first  to  coat  the  gelatine  on  to  a 
glass  plate  and  afterwards  to  sensitize  it.  Good  results  can  never  be 
obtained  by  coating  the  gfass  direct  with  a  mixture  of  gelatine  and  bichro- 
mate. 

One  point  I  had  before  me  in  particular  in  my  experiments,  and  that 
was,  to  increase  as  far  as  possible  the  degree  of  relief.  After  having  tried 
a  great  number  of  substances,  that  which  succeeded  best  in  my  hands  was 
a  mixture  of  gelatine  and  gum  arable.  This  gives  much  greater  relief 
than  can  be  obtained  by  employing  gelatine  only.  The  following  is  the 
composition  of  the  solution : 

Gelatine    20  grammes. 

Gum    arable 10          " 

Water    100  cc. 

Acetic    acid i  cc. 

The  acetic  acid  is  added  to  enable  the  solution  to  be  kept  for  a  long 
time,  so  that  a  quantity  may  be  made  up  and  used  as  required.  It  can 
thus  be  kept  in  a  corked  bottle,  and  heated  in  a  water  bath  to  melt  it,  when 
required  for  use. 

The  glass  plates  are  very  carefully  levelled,  and  coated  with  the  liquid 
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to  about  the  depth  of  the  relief  that  it  is  desired  to  obtain,  say  two  to  three 
millimeters.  When  the  gelatine  has  set  the  plates  are  stood  up,  vertically, 
to  dry.  To  sensitize  them  they  are  best  immersed  in  a  3  per  cent,  solution 
of  ammonium  bichromate,  to  which  an  excess  of  ammonia  has  been  added 
—enough  to  convert  all  the  bichromate  to  chromate  salt.  The  plates 
sensitized  in  this  solution  are  not  so  sensitive  as  those  treated  with  plain 
bichromate,  but  they  will  keep  much  better — for  ten  or  twelve  days  in 
fact.  The  relief  also  is  greater,  since  with  the  bichromate  there  is  always 
an  action  upon  the  gum,  even  during  the  drying,  while  with  the  chromate 
there  is  not,  or  at  any  rate  it  is  but  a  very  slow  one.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  in  the  sensitizing  the  gum,  being  soluble,  it  would  dissolve  out.  But 
I  have  not  been  able  to  detect  this. 

Exposure  to  light  must  be  a  fairly  long  one — from  a  quarter  to  balf  an 
hour  to  sunlight  under  a  fairly  vigorous  negative ;  it  should  be  so  arranged 
that  the  rays  fall  as  nearly  as  possible  perpendicularly  to  the  negative. 

The  next  step  to  take  1^  to  obtain  the  relief.  Here  a  difficulty  will  be 
found  to  present  itself  on  account  of  the  presence  of  the  gum.  If  the 
plate  is  merely  placed  in  water  the  swelling  will  be  irregular,  and  a  con- 
siderable grain  will  manifest  itself,  seriously  interfering  with  the  image. 
This  must  be  got  over  if  the  great  degree  of  relief  due  to  the  gum  is  to  be 
made  use  of.  I  have  succeeded  in  doing  this  very  well  by  the  use  of  a  2 
per  cent,  solution  of  alum  in  place  of  the  water,  in  which  the  plate  is 
plunged  to  make  it  swell.  But  I  have  got  better  results  still  by  employing 
this  alum  solution  with  the  addition  of  2  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid.  The 
probable  cause  of  the  trouble  just  mentioned  is  the  solution  of  the  gum, 
and  this  is  prevented  by  such  a  bath,  while  the  swelling  is  not  interfered 
with. 

After  some  hours  immersion  an  image  of  a  very  perfect  character  and 
with  a  high  degree  of  relief,  is  obtained.  The  thick  film  is  of  a  very 
substantial  nature,  and  can  not  only  be  employed  for  making  plaster 
casts,  but,  by  coating  it  with  graphite,  may  be  copied  directly  by  any  of 
the  ordinary  electro-deposition  processes. 

If  this  is  to  be  done  it  is  advisable — ^before  or  after  exposure —  to  edge 
the  plate  with  shellac  varnish,  so  as  to  prevent  any  risk  of  the  film  leaving"^ 
the  glass,  a  result  otherwise  likely  to  happen  when  the  film  is  immersed 
for  a  long  time  in  the  acid  solution  of  copper  sulphate  that  has  to  be 
employed. 

I  cannot  deal  here  with  many  possible  applications  of  this  process  of 
obtaining  photo-reliefs,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  may  be  found 
eventually  that  for  typographic  purposes — in  reproducing  hand  work — it 
win  be  simpler  than  etching. — Photography. 
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Photography  as  an  Aid  to  Palaeography. 

BY  HERMANN  SCHNAUSS. 

f^F  the  numerous  applications  of  photography  to  science  generally  there 
^^  is  one  which  seems  to  be  still  comparatively  little  known  and  utilized, 
though  it  may  prove  of  incalculable  benefit  to  its  special  branch  of  re- 
search, viz.,  the  application  to  the  reconstruction  of  palimpsests. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  many  valuable  manuscripts  of  the  older 
classics  were  destroyed  in  the  cloisters  by  removing  the  original  writing 
from  the  material  used  for  the  purpose  and  using  it  for  writing  upon 
again.  The  first  writing  was  usually  removed  from  the  papyrus  or  parch- 
ment by  washing  it  oft,  or  by  shaving.  Manuscripts  treated  in  this  way 
are  caHed,  as  is  well  known,  palimpsests.  Fortunately,  the  original  writing 
could  not  be  perfectly  removed  by  this  treatment ;  traces  of  it  are  left,  and 
these  will  be  found  to  have  been  preserved  the  best  where  the  older  writing 
had  been  only  washed  off,  or  slightly  rubbed  off  with  pumice. 

In  order  to  make  these  remnants  of  the  earlier  inscriptions  more  clearly 
visible,  chemical  reagents  have  been  applied,  but  by  their  use  many  an 
irreplaceable  manuscript  has  been  entirely  destroyed. 

For  instance,  the  manuscript  of  Gajus  at  Verona  and  that  of  Plautus  at 
Milan.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  very  desirable  to  replace  the  chemical 
methods  by  one  which  leaves  the  writing  itself  unaltered,  and  for  this 
purpose  nothing  could  be  found  more  useful  than  photography.  By  a 
proper  systematic  application  of  photographic  methods;  by  the  use  of 
orthochromatic  plates  with  yellow  screens,  by  controlling  the  lighting  and 
the  development  properly,  by  enlargpbg  to  some  extent  the  image,  and  by 
suitable  intensification  of  the  negatives,  results  will  undoubtedly  be  got 
which  are  unattainable  by  any  other  method. 

For  the  present  I  should  like  only  to  deal  with  one  method,  which  has 
been  both  suggested  and  very  successfully  used  in  the  case  of  an  old  manu- 
script at  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin  by  the  two  German  historians,  Pro- 
fessor Pringsheim  and  Professor  Gradenwitz— one  of  which  the  writer 
demonstrated  some  time  ago  before  the  convention  of  German  archivists 
at  Dresden.  The  idea  of  this  photographic  method  is,  of  course,  to  pro- 
duce a  reproduction  on  which  the  later  writing  of  the  palimpsest  has  dis- 
appeared, while  the  original  writing  is  clearly  visible,  so  that  the  document 
will  appear  to  the  eye  as  it  did  before  the  second  writing  was  put  on. 

For  this  purpose  two  negatives  are  made  which  are  identical  in  outline, 
but  are  very  different  with  regard  to  the  rendering  of  the  density  ratios. 
Of  these  two  negatives,  which  we  will  call  A  and  B,  A  shows  the  older 
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writing  as  opaque  as  possible,  the  newer  one  on  the  contrary  quite  trans- 
parent, while  negative  B  should  show  the  original  letters  quite  as  trans- 
parent as  those  which  have  been  written  afterwards.  In  the  case  men- 
tioned above,  this  was  done  by  using  for  the  negative  A  an  eosin  silver 
plate  with  a  yellow  screen,  by  intentionally  over-exposing  and  developing 
the  plate  with  a  view  to  get  a  flat  negative.  For  the  negative  B  an  ordi- 
nary gelatino-bromide  plate  was  used,  which  was  normally  exposed  and 
developed  to  get  great  contrast. 

From  negative  B  a  transparency  B  was  made  by  contact  printing,  giv- 
ing a  short  exposure,  and  developing  it  with  a  view  to  increase  the  con- 
trasts as  much  as  possible.  The  transparency  is  then  so  placed  over  nega- 
tive A  that  the  films  of  the  two  plates  were  in  contact,  and  the  correspond- 
ing parts  of  the  two  pictures  exactly  in  register.  If  a  composite  picture  of 
this  kind  is  examined  by  transmitted  light,  if  the  conditions  are  favorable, 
the  original  writing  will  alone  be  seen,  the  letters  coming  out  dark  on  a 
lighter  ground.     This   will  be   understood  better   from  the   following 

scheme : 

Ground         Original         Newer 

writing  writing 

Negative  A dark  dark  light 

Transparency  Bl light  dark  dark 

Therefore  by  transmitted  light  dark + light   dark + dark  light  +  dark 

If  it  happens  that  the  densities  of  the  two  plates  are  such  that  "light  -|- 
dark"  is  equal  to  "dark  +  light,"  the  letters  of  the  later  writing  will  not 
differ  from  the  ground,  and  only  the  older  writing  will  stand  out  dark  on  a 
less  dark  ground.  From  the  composite  picture  a  printable  negative  can,  of 
course,  be  produced  by  copying  it  in  the  camera. 

Some  practical  difficulty  may  be  experienced  in  fulfilling  the  above 
mentioned  condition — ^that  the  two  negatives  obtained  by  reproducing  the 
palimpsest  must  be  identical  in  outline.  For  this  purpose  a  reliable  piece 
of  apparatus  must,  of  course,  be  used.  A  copying  camera  running  on  iron 
rails,  on  which  also  the  copyboard  is  fastened,  and  an  arrangement  for 
suspending  the  whole  by  ropes,  in  order  to  neutralize  vibration  in  buildings 
near  to  busy  thoroughfares,  or  where  machinery  is  running,  will  be  found 
very  convenient.  Care  must  also  be  taken  that  the  sensitive  plate  in  the 
dark  slide  and  the  latter  in  the  camera  have  exactly  the  same  position  dur- 
ing two  corresponding  exposures.  But  pictures  in  perfect  coinci- 
dence will  be  obtained  only  if  the  second  exposure  is  made  through  a  plate 
of  plain  glass  of  exactly  the  same  thickness  as  that  of  the  yellow  screen 
which  was  used  for  the  first  exposure. 

The  negative  A  and  the  transparency  B  should  be  carefully  brought  to 
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register  by  means  of  a  magnifying  glass,  and  then  clamped  tightly  into  a 
suitable  frame.  In  producing  the  negative  from  the  composite  picture  in 
the  camera,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  subject  is  arranged  at  a  suffici- 
ently large  distance  from  the  lens,  since  the  two  superimposed  pictures  arc 
not  lying  in  exactly  the  same  plane,  for  which  reason  they  will  only  come 
perfectly  to  register  if  the  light  passes  through  them  vertically  to  their 
surfaces. 

In  cases  like  the  one  described  above,  photography  renders  great  serv- 
ices to  palaeography,  when  it  makes  visible  the  unseen  without  altering  in 
any  way  the  original,  but  it  may  prove  useful  in  other  ways.  By  its  aid 
duplicates  of  old  documents  which  have  been  abandoned  to  decay  may  be 
easily  produced.  For  this  purpose  Dr.  O.  Posse,  one  of  our  best  authori- 
ties in  palaeographic  matters,  strongly  recommended  it  before  the  Interna- 
tional convention  of  Historians  and  Archivists,  which,  by  inducement  of 
the  Vatican,  met  at  St.  Gaul  two  years  ago.  He  suggested  the  creation  of 
a  center,  where  on  the  one  hand  photographic  reproductions  would  be 
made,  while  on  the  other,  the  damaged  manuscripts  might  undergo  repara- 
tion. 

For  the  latter  purpose  a  new  method  has  been  invented  by  Dr.  E. 
Schill,  which  consists  in  the  application  of  a  dilute  solution  of  zapon  (za- 
pon  is  a  solution  of  celluloid  in  amyl-acetate).  Mouldy  paper  treated  with 
zapon  becomes  tight  and  resistant,  since  the  zapon  solution  perfectly  pene- 
trates the  paper  and  combines  with  its  fibres.  Moreover,  the  zapon  coat- 
ing is  perfectly  transparent;  it  is  not  viscous,  nor  sticky,  it  does  not  be- 
come brittle  after  drying,  and  it  destroys  the  growth  of  the  fungi  which 
give  rise  to  mould.  Paper  coated  with  zapon  is  unable  to  absorb  aqueous 
liquids,  and  the  writer  has  seen  zaponized  papers  which  had  been  kept  for 
many  years  under  water  without  having  lost  their  coherence.  It  is  also 
possible  to  write,  or  to  paint  on  zaponized  paper  with  ink,  lead  pencil,  with 
water  and  oil  colors,  without  fear  of  the  strokes  spreading. 

All  these  properties  of  the  zapon  method  seem  to  make  it  very  useful 
also  for  the  preservation  of  photographic  productions.  As  a  good  nega- 
tive varnish,  for  use  cold,  zapon  has  already  been  used  for  some  time,  but 
it  would  be  well  to  try  it  also  as  a  positive  varnish  if  valuable  prints  are  to 
be  preserved  for  a  long  period. — Photography, 


Oar  Prize  Set  of  Slides. — Subscribers  and  clubs  desiring  the  use  of  the  Ameri- 
can Amateur  Photographer  prize  set  of  lantern  slides  should  send  in  their 
requests  early.  There  is  no  expense,  except  the  cost  of  transportation.  Address, 
F.  C.  Beach,  361  Broadway,  New  York. 
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BY  PROF.  A.   H.  GRIFFITHS. 

I  DONT  quite  like  to  be  placed  in  this  position.  You  have  had  this 
morning  a  very  delightful  talk  on  the  rules  and  technicalities  of  art 
from  a  gentleman  who  stands  so  high  in  the  profession  that  he  needs  na 
words  of  mine.  He  was  followed  by  the  awarding  of  prizes,  which,  of 
course,  interests  and  distracts  the  attention  of  everybody,  because,  nat- 
urally, you  wish  to  know  the  winners.  Under  such  circumstances  I  feel 
handicapped.  I  agree  perfectly  with  my  friend,  Mr.  Beck,  in  all  the  tech- 
nical details  that  he  gave  you  in  regard  to  pictures.  It  is  what  I  have  been 
trying  to  preach  to  you ;  and  I  wish  you  would  read  more  and  look  more, 
and  study  more,  and  learn  to  know  the  people  that  come  to  you;  but  for 
Heaven's  sake,  don't  fill  your  heads  so  full  of  rules  that  your  work  will  be 
done  with  a  straight  edge. 

I  think  sometimes  of  the  boy  of  whom  I  told  you  that  I  saw  in  a  store 
a  few  months  ago,  who,  when  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  best  girl,  would 
write  it  out  on  a  piece  of  wrapping  paper  first,  then  cross  it  out  and  cor- 
rect it,  and  put  in  the  proper  grammatical  construction,  all  the  periods,  the 
commas,  the  semicolons ;  then  he  would  take  another  piece  of  paper,  and  a 
fine  pen,  and  would  most  elaborately  and  beautifully  write  it,  and  send  it 
off  to  the  girl.  (Laughter.)  I  would  not  give  you  a  nickel  for  5,000  such 
letters,  with  all  the  soul  and  heart  swept  out  of  them ;  I  would  rather  have 
a  letter  with  a  word  crossed  out  now  and  then,  but  reflecting  the  truth  of 
nature  in  every  line.  Let  it  come  from  the  heart,  full  of  feeling  and  affec- 
tion. (Applause.)  And  so  when  you  make  your  pictures,  make  them 
with  your  best  knowledge  as  to  technique,  with  the  best  you  know  as  to 
your  chemicals,  and  your  lenses,  and  your  paper,  and  all  that ;  then  throw 
that  all  aside  and  put  your  soul  into  it,  and  make  pictures  that  will  live. 
(Applause.)  That  is  art !  No  man  ever  took  a  ray  of  sunlight  and  threw 
it  on  a  face,  and  painted  it  absolutely  as  he  saw  it,  and  made  a  picture. 

It  is  true  a  man  should  copy  nature ;  nature,  you  say,  never  goes  wrong 
— if  we  understand  her,  she  never  does;  but  how  few  of  you  do  know  na- 
ture. Nature  is  the  shyest  of  all  the  goddesses  you  have ;  you  must  woo 
her,  make  love  to  her,  study  her  moods,  catch  her  at  her  best,  or  else  you 
fail.  You  talk  about  doing  away  with  machinery !  Why !  How  long  is 
it  since  the  day  when  every  gallery  was  up  a  narrow  stairway  ?  How  long 
since  a  packing-box  covered  with  a  bit  of  cretonne,  or  calico,  and  a  twenty- 
five  cent  mirror  and  an  every-day  brush  and  comb  answered  for  a  retiring 
room? 
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And  now,  Mr.  Stein,  or  Mr.  Klein,  all  those  people  have  elevators  and 
an  attendant  to  carry  people  upstairs ;  and  yet  you  laughed  at  me  when  I 
told  you  to  hide  the  machinery  I  Why,  it  is  not  so  long  ago  since  you  be- 
gan to  put  a  wrapper  about  your  pictures.  Why  do  you  do  it?  Because 
you  know  the  sensitiveness  of  people ;  some  people  can  go  quietly  out  of 
their  homes  and  stand  in  front  of  a  slaughter  house,  and  never  give  a  tre- 
mor; there  are  others,  again,  who  cannot  do  this.  You  find  men  and 
women  who  are  driven  out  of  the  rooin  by  a  cat ;  and  I  love  them. 

The  brother  of  the  First  Napoleon  simply  went  into  a  conniption  fit  if 
a  cat  was  in  the  room.  You  go  into  a  butcher's  shop,  and  if  the  man  cuts 
off  the  bones  and  ragged  edges  and  throws  them  on  the  counter  you 
shudder  and  shiver,  the  thing  is  all  antagonistic  to  you,  and  you  never  go 
back ;  but  if  he  takes  them  off  nicely  and  neatly,  and  throws  them  to  one 
side  out  of  your  sight,  you  are  captivated  with  the  cleanliness — ^pleased 
with  it.  It  is  just  such  dispositions  that  you  must  face ;  you  have  to  deal 
with  people  of  refinement  and  taste,  and  such  temperaments  cannot  be  met 
with  brutal  force ;  that  creates  antagonism,  and  you  have  lost  your  point. 

There  is  a  man  in  your  convention  to-day  who  will  next  year  come  be- 
fore you  with  a  hidden  camera,  a  camera  that  is  hid  from  sight,  simply  be- 
cause he  knows  that  that  is  an  instrument  of  torture  to  some  people.    That 
is  why  I  said  to  you  yesterday,  or  the  day  before,  to  get  rid  of  your  *'oper- 
ating"   room;   don't  cut  off  people's  heads  and   arms  and   legs   taking 
their  pictures ;  do  it  as  though  it  was  a  social  call,  that  they  came  in  and 
paid  you  for  their  pictures.    Do  it  all  pleasantly,  genially,  so  agreeably, 
that  they  will  say  you  are  the  best  man  in  town.    Greet  your  patron  with  a 
smile,  and  he  will  give  back  the  best  that  is  in  him,  his  soul  will  come  out 
to  you.    There  are  a  great  many  things  that  we  might  study.    I  go  into 
every  exhibition,  and  look  at  the  genre  pictures,  and  I  look  at  the  other 
pictures,  and  I  think  that  the  photographer  did  not  know  the  difference  be- 
tween fact  and  fancy,  between  mythology  and  poetry  and  imagery  and 
fancy.    He   don't    know   where    the  line  of  one   commences  and   the 
other   ends.    One   man   said   to  me  upstairs    (in   the  exhibition   hall), 
there  is  a  woman  dressed  in  an  evening  costume  and  taken  in  a  snow  scene. 
That's  true ;  it's  fancy ;  it  is  poetic  license ;  that  is  right  under  the  circum- 
stances with  that  subject.    But  when  you  look  at  a  painting,  as  I  did  a 
short  time  ago,  of  the  surrender  of  General  Lee  to  General  Grant,  repre- 
senting an  historic  fact,  and  I  found  General  Lee  dressed  magnificently  in 
his  uniform,  and  General  Grant  without  a  speck  of  mud  or  a  spot  on  him, 
with  elegant  lace  curtains  at  the  windows,  beautiful  furniture,  and  a 
magnificent  carpet  on  the  floor,  I  thought,  however  well  that  is  all  painted, 
the  man  who  did  that  was  ignorant  of  historic  facts:  he  knew  absolutely 
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nothing  of  them ;  for  there  was  not  a  carpet  anywhere  south  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line  in  1865 1  (Applause.)  The  carpets  had  all  been  gathered  up 
and  cut  into  strips  to  make  cots  for  the  soldiers ;  and  there  wasn't  a  nice 
lace  curtain  in  the  whole  of  that  country.  I  am  talking  about  things  that 
I  know.  I  do  know  that  General  Lee  was  dressed  magnificently  that  morn- 
ing in  a  new  uniform  that  had  been  sent  to  him  from  Richmond  only  a  few 
days  before ;  he  wished  to  pay  a  compliment  to  General  Grant ;  and  I  do 
know  that  General  Grant  came  in  there  covered  with  mud  and  all  wet,  and 
apologized  to  General  Lee  for  appearing  before  him  in  that  costume,  be- 
cause he  hadn't  been  oS  his  horse  in  twenty-four  hours.  (Applause.) 
Those  are  historical  facts ;  and  you  have  a  right  to  put  them  in  your  pict- 
ure; you  have  no  business  to  lie  or  to  tell  people  something  that  never  oc- 
curred. 

Read  Homer,  Shakespeare,  Byron  and  Moore,  and  have  your  heart 
filled  with  poetry.  Then  take  up  these  old  characters  of  Grecian  mythology, 
and  make  pictures  into  which  you  put  all  the  fancy  you  can,  and  let 
it  run  riot,  but  keep  up  the  harmony,  and  that  is  all  right ;  but  I  don't 
want  kitchen  scenes  in  which  people  are  dressed  to  suit  the  scene,  and  then 
an  oak  chair  put  in ;  I  dislike  those  things ;  they  are  all  wrong.  The  line 
should  be  drawn  between  fact  and  fancy.  Do  you  say,  "We  are  limited  in 
subjects?"  Great  Heavens!  Subjects  are  as  numerous  as  people.  In  all 
your  conventions  I  have  yet  to  see  a  single  Cleopatra  and  Marc  Antony. 
Cleopatra — ^that  woman  who  stands  at  the  head  of  womanhood  in  this 
world  I  Why?  Because  she  was  loyal  to  herself  and  to  her  country.  I 
know  they  call  her  the  old  serpent  of  the  Nile  and  tell  you  bad  tales  about 
her ;  but  place  yourself  back  2,000  years  ago,  and  find  a  woman  standing 
alone  on  the  throne  of  Egypt,  in  whose  veins  there  coursed  the  blood  of  a 
hundred  kings,  and  you  will  find  her  combating  the  legions  of  Rome,  led 
on  by  such  people  as  Julius  Caesar  and  Marc  Antony  I  She  found  that  her 
own  generals  were  not  equal  to  the  task  of  combating  these  men,  that  her 
own  cohorts,  as  numerous  as  the  sands  of  the  desert,  were  not  equal  to  the 
trained  legions  of  Rome ;  and  when  she  found  that  all  had  failed  her,  she 
used  her  woman's  beauty,  her  woman's  tact,  and  said :  "I  will  conquer 
the  conqueror,"  and,  stepping  on  board  her  boat,  she  floated  down  the  Nile 
under  the  purple  canopy  of  silken  curtains,  her  boat  propelled  by  a  hun- 
dred oarsmen  and  the  slaves  decked  in  gold  and  silver  and  all  the  wealth  of 
her  country,  and  there,  adorned  in  nature's  garb  alone,  she  met  Julius 
Caesar  and  conquered  him,  and  saved  her  country — 3.  loyal,  great,  grand 
and  glorious  woman,  whom  history  has  traduced.  Isn't  that  a  theme  for 
you  ?  Why  have  you  never  taken  up  the  story  of  Cleopatra  ?  And  then, 
if  you  want  something  more  attractive,  can  you  imagine  her  standing  on  ■ 
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the  balcony  beyond  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  straining  her  eye  to  look  if 
she  might  see  Marc  Antony,  the  man  she  loved,  and  draw  him  up  to  the 
porch  where  she  was,  trying  to  protect  herself  from  the  mobs?  There  is  no 
more  dramatic  scene  in  all  this  world. 

Then,  you  say,  "I  want  story,  I  want  romance."  Why,  every  rock  and 
rill,  every  stream,  every  hill  in  all  this  beautiful  country  has  its  romance 
and  its  Indian  traditions ;  all  you  need  is  to  take  the  subjects  up  and  study 
them.  Why,  if  you  will  go  into  the  woods  and  sit  down  under  the  leafy 
shades  of  a  protecting  elm,  and  there  bring  about  you  all  the  spirits  that 
have  haunted  that  land,  what  a  world  of  beauty  and  glorious  imagery  of 
fancy  is  all  about  you  I  But  you  must  be  an  artist  to  be  able  to  do  this. 
There  are  so  many  of  us  who  are  mistaken  in  our  calling.  You  people 
think  you  are  artists  sometimes  when  you  are  not.  You  have  not  brought 
yourselves  up  to  it.  You  have  a  little  of  the  technical  qualities ;  you  have 
a  little  of  the  knowledge,  but  you  must  study  the  story  of  the  life  of  the 
world. 

Read  history  and  poetry.  Take  up  ever3rthing  your  own  nation  fur- 
nishes you,  and  then  you  will  begin  to  get  something  of  that  knowledge  of 
the  world  and  your  art  which  you  must  have.  Some  pictures  set  me  to 
crying,  just  as  some  music  moves  me,  so  that  I  cannot  express  myself.  A 
storm  cloud  passing  over  me  affects  me ;  the  sunshine  and  the  rain  affect 
me.  You  are  all  more  or  less  thus  affected ;  and  when  you  inspire  yourself 
with  love  and  devotion  to  your  art,  then  you  will  commence  to  make  pict- 
ures, good  pictures ;  then  you  will  commence  to  make  portraits  that  are 
better  than  speaking  likenesses ;  you  will  commence  to  model  your  faces, 
commence  to  get  light  into  them,  commence  to  make  mothers'  faces  as 
Rembrandt  painted  the  face  of  his  mother.  You  remember  he  put  into 
her  face  the  glow  of  that  golden  ray  of  sunlight.  To  him  she  was  his 
very  life,  and  he  put  into  her  face  her  very  soul — the  glory  that  should  rest 
on  every  mother's  head.  That  is  what  made  his  pictures  famous,  and  what 
makes  them  live.  He  had  rules;  he  knew  the  rules  of  Michael  Angelo, 
Raphael,  and  all  those  people  that  had  gone  before,  and  then  he  made  a 
higher  and  stronger  rule  for  himself — ^to  be  the  best;  and  it  lies  within 
your  power  to  do  the  same.  You  can  be  the  best,  if  you  will  begin  to 
think  and  study  that  which  is  about  you. 

Yesterday  some  kind  friends  took  me  for  a  ride  through  your  beautiful 
city  and  out  to  your  Soldiers'  Home.  What  a  magnificent  thing  it  is  to 
have  been  a  soldier  in  this  country,  and  to  live  at  a  delightful  spot  like  that  ? 
As  we  drove  over  the  road  and  made  a  turn,  the  sun  was  just  gilding  the 
housetops  over  on  the  hill  beyond,  and  the  valley  lay  all  in  the  cool,  green 
shades,  and  the  gilded  spires  and  housetops  beyond  made  a  magnificent 
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picture.  Yet,  I  suppose  a  thousand  soldiers  pass  back  and  forth  there  each 
day  and  never  see  one  of  God's  paintings !  We  are  all  so  filled  with  the 
rush  of  the  world,  we  rush  to  the  ofike  and  to  the  shop  in  the  morning,  do 
our  work  and  rush  home  again,  get  on  a  clean  collar  and  a  pair  of  cuffs, 
and  rush  to  the  theatre  to  see  a  mimic  stage,  a  mimic  scene  that  man  makes, 
and  hold  our  heads  so  close  down  to  the  ground  looking  to  see  if  some  man 
has  not  dropped  a  dollar,  that  we  miss  the  whole  glory  of  the  landscape 
that  God  has  painted  for  you  free.  (Applause.)  When  you  open  your 
eyes,  when  you  learn  to  see  and  teach  yourselves  to  see  these  things,  then 
will  ccMne  out  of  you  all  that  is  best,  and  you  will  hide  the  machinery.  An- 
other man  says  to  me,  "You  say  don't  talk  about  dollars."  Why,  Hollinger 
never  opens  his  mouth  about  a  dollar  in  his  gallery.  He  won't  allow  dol- 
lars to  be  talked  about  there ;  he  leaves  his  door  open,  so  he  tells  me.  There 
is  nothing  in  there  to  steal,  I  know.  (Laughter.)  He  doesn't  talk  about 
dollars;  does  not  allow  the  question  of  money  to  come  in.  We  cannot 
always  work  for  love;  we  must  have  food,  clothing,  and  all  those  things 
that  make  life  happy  and  comfortable,  but  you  can  now  and  then  forget  the 
dollars. 

Last  night  at  a  lecture  in  your  city  I  heard  a  man  by  the  name  of  Elbert 
Hubbard.  I  wish  all  of  you  could  have  heard  him.  You  would 
have  been  thrilled  by  him.  That  man  was  once  a  dock  la- 
borer at  a  dollar  a  day  in  Chicago;  but  there  was  something  in 
the  man,  and  he  drifted  into  oratory.  And  now  he  is  making  the  famous 
Roycroft  books.  He  prints  some  old  poem,  and  he  puts  into  it  the 
spirit  of  genius  that  makes  life  livable.  If  you  talk  to  that  man  he  never 
talks  of  money.  He  is  working  simply  for  the  love  of  work,  and  making 
money  incidentally.  There  is  a  man  out  here,  near  St.  Louis,  that  you 
have  perhaps  heard  me  speak  about,  who  makes  pottery.  He  has  gathered 
up  the  old  clay  banks  that  the  Spaniards  worked,  and  he  says  that  he  can 
model  it,  because  it  has  just  enough  metal  in  it  to  make  it  stay  in  position. 
He  is  making  pots  that  are  demanding  the  attention  of  connoisseurs, 
both  in  this  country  and  Europe.  They  wonder  how  it  is  that  he  can  make 
them  so  thin ;  it  is  the  marvelous  clay  that  is  behind  it  all.  He  told  me, 
with  his  great  black  eyes  looking  me  in  the  face,  "My  wife  has  spent  half 
her  life  in  figuring  how  much  more  I  would  be  worth  if  I  had  made  so 
many  thousands  of  fire-pots  at  ten  cents  apiece !  I  cannot  make  them ;  it 
is  not  in  me ;  I  have  to  make  the  queer  ideas  that  come  to  me."  And  there 
they  are,  thousands  of  them  with  that  marvelous  glaze  upon  them,  no  two 
of  them  alike.  A  man  comes  in  and  asks,  "Can't  you  make  a  hundred  like 
that?"  And  he  says,  "I  don't  know  how  I  made  that.  I  put  in  a  little  bit 
of  this  and  a  little  bit  of  that*  something  like  the  old  lady  made  her  cake, 
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and  whatever  comes  out,  it  is  all  I  want."  But  his  work  has  the  mark  of 
genius  in  it.  And  you  see  it  sparkling  with  that  rare  tint  that  catches  the 
sunlight  when  he  holds  it  up  to  the  window.  When  you  get  yourself  filled 
full  of  that  sort  of  a  spirit  of  devotion  to  your  art  you  will  be  ready  to  make 
pictures  that  will  live.  But  don't  forget  the  business  side;  don't  forget 
that  business  must  always  be  attended  to ;  if  you  have  no  particular  gift 
that  way,  get  somebody  else  in  your  employ  that  has,  and  let  him  attend  to 
the  financial  side  while  you  look  after  your  art.  Then,  as  I  said  to  your 
the  other  day,  you  will  take  childhood  with  all  its  charm  of  innocence, 
with  no  care  but  to  care  with  the  flowers  that  spring  up  in  the  springtime. 
You  will  take  middle  age,  with  all  its  cares  and  struggles,  the  mother  with 
her  little  brood  about  her ;  the  father,  who  is  fighting  the  battle  to  keep 
them  secure  from  want ;  you  will  take  old  age  crowned  with  glory ;  every 
wrinkle  will  mean  a  halo ;  every  gray  hair  will  be  full  of  dignity  and  rever- 
ence and  respect.     (Applause.) 


Notes. 


Testing  Chloride  of  Gold. — Those  having  a  doubt  as  to  the  quantity 
of  gold  in  the  15-grain  tubes  supplied  by  their  dealer,  may,  according 
to  The  Amateur  Photographer,  satisfy  themselves  by  the  following  simple 
experiment :  The  contents  of  the  tube  are  dissolved  in  about  6  ounces  of 
water,  and  the  solution  is  filtered  into  a  clean  beaker  to  ensure  the  absence 
of  fragments  of  broken  glass.  Twenty  grains  of  pure  crystallized  oxalic 
acid  being  now  stirred  in,  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  remain  for  two  days  in 
a  warm  place,  when  the  whole  of  the  gold  will  have  separated  in  small 
yellow  scales.  The  gold  is  now  collected  on  a  filter,  ignited,  and  weighed. 
The  metal  can  then  be  reconverted  into  chloride,  with  practically  no  loss. 
The  tube  should  contain  7  grains  of  pure  gold. 

Colored  Photographs. — Among  the  curiosities  of  the  British  Patent 
Office,  which  grants  patents  to  all  comers,  the  following,  culled  from  Pho- 
tography,  "takes  the  cake":  The  process  consists  of  transforming  the 
amorphous  silver  in  a  film  which  forms  the  image  by  its  greater  or  less 
thickness,  into  continuous  layers  or  strata,  which  by  their  excessive  thin- 
ness shall  show  brilliant  colors  when  viewed  by  reflected  light.  The 
nature  of  the  support  of  such  films  is  immaterial ;  it  may  be  glass,  celluloid, 
or  the  film  itself  may  act  as  its  own  support.  It  is  preferable  to  use  fine 
grain  plates,  such  as  are  used  for  lantern  slides.     Three  operations  are 
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necessary :  ( i )  Drying  and  hardening  the  film,  (2)  dissolving  the  silver, 
(3)  precipitating  it  in  layers.  The  hardening  is  effected  by  immersion  hi 
alcohol  of  95**  strength,  or,  better  still,  in  formaline.  While  in  this  bath 
the  surface  is  gently  rubbed,  and  the  plates  then  put  aside  to  dry.  Solution 
cannot  be  effected  by  inmiersing  the  plate  in  a  liquid  capable  of  dissolving 
the  silver,  since  this  would  remove  it  from  the  film,  and  the  plate  is  accord- 
ingly exposed  to  the  fumes  of  nitric  acid  in  a  suitable  chamber,  con- 
structed to  secure  a  uniform  action.  The  image  first  appears  positive  and 
in  relief,  and  finally  disappears  altogether.  The  silver  is  once  more  pre- 
cipitated by  exposing  the  plate  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  first  softening 
the  film  by  steaming  it  for  a  few  seconds.  As  the  action  of  the  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  proceeds,  first  the  outlines  of  the  objects  appear,  then  the 
objects  themselves, .  with  brilliant  colors,  which  vary  according  to  the 
density  of  the  original  image  in  the  various  parts.  If  the  action  of  the 
gas  is  unduly  prolonged,  the  whole  image  becomes  uniformly  black.  It 
is  therefore  stopped  at  a  suitable  stage,  the  film  dried,  and  varnished  with 
a  transparent  varnish.  The  colors  obtained  sometimes  approach  those  of 
the  actual  objects.    They  are  seen  by  reflection  from  the  glass  side. 

A  New  Wide-Angle  Lens. — Goerz  has  introduced  a  new  lens  that 
for  width  of  angle  beats  anything  hitherto  dreamed  of — an  angle  of  140 
degrees,  or  a  lens  that  will  cover  a  plate  the  longest  way  of  which  is  four 
times  its  focal  length.  In  other  words,  a  lens  of  3  inches  will  cover  a 
12  X  10  plate.  There  must  be  fearful  falling  away  at  the  sides,  and  to 
overcome  that  it  is  proposed  to  employ  a  special  form  of  diaphragm  with 
an  opaque  center,  but  how  will  the  peculiar  perspective  be  overcome,  or 
made  to  look  like  correct? 

Borrowing. — We  have  no  objection  to  our  friends  borrowing  from 
our  pages ;  indeed,  if  we  were  to  tell  the  real  truth  we  rather  like  it,  as  it 
tends  to  confirm  our  own  opinion  that  we  had  either  written  or  got  some 
one  else  to  write  good  things.  But  we  like  to  have  credit  for  those  good 
things,  and  we  don't  always  get  it,  even  when  the  borrower  feels  that  he 
must  acknowledge  the  borrowing.  A  case  in  point  occurs  in  the  September 
and  October  numbers  of  the  Professional  and  Amateur  Photographer,  In 
the  first  there  appears  the  first  part  of  "Making  Enlarged  Negatives  from 
Small  Ones,"  extracted  from  our  pages  without  acknowledgement  of  any 
kind,  and  in  the  second  the  article  is  completed,  and  credit  is  given  to 
Photography, 

A  New  Light  for  the  Studio. — ^The  Atmospheric  Gas  Company,  of 
Leeds,  England,  seems  to  have  got  hold  of  a  good  thing.     Air  is  driven 
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through  a  "carburizer,"  which  may  be  a  small  tin,  such  as  platinum  paper 
is  sent  out  in,  by  a  small  fan.  Whai  ignited  it  bums  with  a  non-luminous 
but  intensely  hot  flame,  and  this  is  made  to  impinge  on  a  mantle  similar  to 
the  Wejsbach,  giving  a  light  of  great  brilliance,  and  of  such  actinism  that, 
with  three  burners,  cabinet  portraits  were  fully  exposed  in  from  six  to 
eight  seconds.  The  improvement  seems  to  consist  both  in  the  mantle 
and  the  carburetting  material ;  and,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  there  should  be 
no  difficulty  in  getting  at  a  very  low  figure  any  desired  amount  of  actinic 
light  for  all  photographic  purposes,  especially  from  the  fact  that  printing 
out  paper  was  fully  printed  in  twenty  minutes  with  the  printing  frame 
about  six  inches  from  the  light. 

Potassium  Cyanide  as  a  Restrainer. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  one  of 
the  London  societies  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  stated  that  he  had  been  making 
experiments  with  potassium  cyanide  as  a  restrainer,  and  had  found  it 
immensely  superior  to  bromide ;  he  had  also  found  that  a  combination  of 
quinol,  metol,  and  adurol  possessed  great  advantages  as  a  developer.  His 
formula  was : 

No.  I. 

Hydroquinone    120  grains. 

Metol    40 

Adurol    40 

Water    ^  ounces. 

No.  2. 

Sodium  sulphite   2  ounces. 

Sodium  hydrate   60  grains. 

Potassium    carbonate    60       " 

Water    2rj  ounces. 

Equal  parts  of  each  to  be  used. 

Restrainer. — Potassium  cyanide,  20  grains  to  i  ounce  of  water,  and  of  which  i 
ounce  could  be  used  to  every  4  ounces  of  mixed  developer. 

Mr.  Henderson  recommended  that  two  developers  should  be  made  up,  one 
containing  the  restrainer  and  one  without.  Then,  if  the  image  flashed  up 
in  the  latter,  the  plate  should  be  at  once  transferred  to  the  solution  contain- 
ing the  restrainer.  It  would  be  then  found  that,  instead  of  the  shadows 
fogging  over  as  usual,  they  would  remain  perfectly  clear,  and  a  perfectly 
gradated  image  would  be  the  result. 

Titling  Negatives. — The  amateur  often  wants  to  title  his  negatives 
so  that  the  title  shall  print  white  on  a  dark  ground.  Some  can  write  in 
the  necessary  reversed  way,  but  those  who  find  that  difficult  may  adopt 
the  following:  A  and  B  are  mixed  in  equal  proportions  just  before  using, 


it 


-^ 
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and  the  writing  should  be  done  with  a  quill  or  gold  pen.  Write  the  title, 
initials  or  monogram  on  any  suitable  paper,  and  while  still  moist,  lay  it 
writing  down,  and  rub  firmly  with  the  finger  nail  or  other  suitable 
burnisher. 

A  Solution. — Sugar    i  oz. 

Glycerine   3  oz. 

Water     12  oz. 

B  Solution. — Mercuric   chloride    i  oz. 

Mercuric  nitrate   2  oz. 

Alcohol    12  oz. 

Silvering  Glass. — Anthony's  Bulletin,  in  its  "Gleanings  from  Ger- 
many," gives  the  following  method  of  silvering  glass  with  formalin, 
which,  as  photographers  frequently  want  mirrors  silvered  on  the  outside, 
will  be  found  simpler  than  anything  hitherto  proposed.  It  should  be 
premised  that  distilled  water  should  be  employed  throughout:  Dissolve 
I  gramme  nitrate  of  silver  in  100  cubic  centimeters  of  distilled  water,  and 
carefully  add  anynonia  until  the  precipitate  has  dissolved  again.  An 
excess  of  ammonia  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  Dilute  the 
solution  with  distilled  water  to  i  liter.  In  a  second  bottle  dilute  25  cubic 
centimeters  formalin  solution  with  distilled  water  to  i  liter.  The  glass 
plate  to  be  silvered  is  carefully  cleaned  and  waxed  around  the  edges,  and 
it  is  then  laid  in  a  horizontal  position.  Two  parts  of  the  silver  solution 
are  then  mixed  quickly  with  i  part  of  the  formalin  solution,  and  the 
mixture  poured  upon  the  glass  plate.  After  ten  minutes  the  silver  will 
have  precipitated  upon  the  glass  plate,  when  the  liquid  may  be  poured  off, 
and  the  mirror  is  ready  to  be  w^ashed  and  cleaned  under  the  faucet. 

Ammonium  Persulphate. — This  is  coming  more  and  more  into 
general  use  since  the  difficulty  of  getting  it  has  been  overcome.  We  clip 
the  following  from  Photography:  "It  may  not  perhaps  be  generally  known 
that  ordinary  silver  prints  can  be  satisfactorily  reduced  by  means  of  ammo- 
nium persulphate,  applied  either  before  or  after  toning.  For  this  purpose 
a  neutral  solution,  as  pointed  out  by  Professor  Namias,  acts  too  rapidly, 
and  it  is  well  to  employ  a  solution  of  the  persulphate  of  not  more  than  one- 
half  per  cent,  strength,  and  containing  i  per  cent,  of  ammonia.  This  can 
be  applied,  as  just  mentioned,  either  before  or  after  toning ;  it  is  equally 
efficacious  after  fixing,  and  even  if  the  print  has  been  finished  and  dried. 
The  bath  of  ammonium  persulphate  must  be  followed  by  one  of  sodium 
sulphite,  however,  if  the  print  has  been  fixed  beforehand.  Then  again,  this 
most  useful  of  chemicals  can  be  employed  to  render  P.  O.  P.  that  has  be- 
come discolored  by  age  usable  once  more.  It  is  only  necessary  to  take  any 
sheets  that  have  turned  yellow  and  immerse  them  for  a  few  minutes  in  a 
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similar  or  stronger  solution  of  the  persulphate.  Such  a  process  has  the 
effect  of  rendering  the  prints  upon  the  paper  harder  than  they  would  other- 
wise be,  but  this  can  be  obviated,  says  Professor  Namias,  by  adding  2  per 
cent,  of  silver  nitrate  to  the  solution  of  persulphate.  The  same  authority 
tells  us  that  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  ammonium  persulphate  made  slightly 
alkaline  with  ammonia  can  be  used  (i)  to  destroy  the  hypo  in  bromide 
prints  after  they  have  received  a  slight  washing,  should  they  be  wanted  in 
a  hurry;  (2)  to  remove  yellow  stains  from  bromide  prints;  (3)  to  reduce 
over-printed  or  over-developed  bromide  prints.  We  have  not  been  very 
successful  in  employing  it  on  bromide  paper,  however,  as  it  has  always 
appeared  to  have  a  decided  tendency  to  alter  the  color  of  the  print. 

To  Find  the  Distance  at  and  Beyond  Which  Everything  Is  in 
Focus. — In  the  same  number  the  following  rule  is  given,  of  which  if  our 
readers  will  make  a  note,  it  will  save  many  inquiries : 

"The  rule  to  find  the  distance  beyond  which  everything  is  in  focus  is  to 
square  the  focus  of  the  lens,  multiply  it  by  the  stop  ratio,  multiply  this 
again  by  100,  and  add  to  it  the  focus  of  the  lens.  The  result  is  the  distance 
required. 

"For  example,  using  an  8j4-inch  lens  with  stop  //id,  we  square  the 
focus  of  the  lens,  giving  as  a  result  72 J4  inches ;  multiply  this  by  the  stop 
ratio,  one-sixteenth,  giving  four  and  thirty-three  sixty-fourths.  Adding 
to  this  the  focus  of  the  lens,  we  get  nearly  as  possible  460  inches,  a  little 
over  38  feet,  which  is  the  distance  required." 

Potassium  Borotartrate. — A  correspondent  writes  to  say  that  he  has 
procured  this  interesting  salt  from  Merck  &  Co.,  University  Place,  New 
York. 
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C  OMEBODY  in  New  York  is  said  to  be  reviving  the  long  ago  exploded 
*^  notion  that  benefit  would  accrue  from  photographing  the  sitter 
through  a  blue  light ;  but  this  time  it  is  the  lens  that  is  to  be  blue.  One 
writer  claims  that  a  blue  lens,  or  a  lens  stained  blye  will,  in  portraiture, 
do  away  with  the  necessity  for  retouching,  and  if  photographers  can  be 
made  to  believe  that,  all  true  lovers  of  art  will  rejoice.  But  that  claim  has 
been  made  before,  as  well  as  that  its  use  would  shorten  the  exposure,  and 
for  both  purposes  it  has,  more  than  once,  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and 
found  wanting. 
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An  English  stockdealer  seems  to  have  patented  a  capsule  with  a  dia- 
phragm for  the  separation  of  the  reducer  and  alkali  in  developing 
powders,  but  he  has  long  been  forestalled,  here  at  least.  The  well  known 
and  thoroughly  satisfactory  **tolidol  automatic  developers"  are  in  such 
capsules,  and  they  keep  admirably  and  are  the  very  acme  of  convenience. 

*  ♦ 

* 

The  "War  Button,"  in  England,  has  for  many  months  been  more  in 
evidence  than  ever  was  anything  having  its  origin  in  photography,  but  it 
is  known  to  few,  either  how  small  a  figure  it  can  be  made  for,  or  how  rap- 
idly it  can  be  turned  out.  During  a  case  before  one  of  the  English  courts 
a  short  time  ago  both  were  made  known.  A  firm  in  Bohemia  sued  an 
English  dealer  for  $235.20,  for  250  gross  of  buttons,  the  dealer  having 
refused  payment  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  delivered  within  the 
stipulated  time,  fourteen  days.  The  button  makers,  however,  maintained 
that  not  the  asserted  reason  was  the  cause  of  refusal,  but  that  the  buttons 
had  been  suppliel  by  an  American  firm  for  less ;  and  the  court,  taking,  to 
a  certain  extent  at  least,  that  view,  awarded  the  pursuer  $144.  From  this 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  little  pictures,  including  brooches  and  pins,  cost  less 
than  8  cents  per  dozen,  thus  giving  a  fairly  good  profit,  even  in  Britain,  at 
2  cents  each,  and  better  still  here,  where  they  generally  bring  5  cents. 

* 
It  is  provoking  that  while  our  friends  across  the  water  can  get,  and 
that  often  cheaper  than  we  can  here,  all  the  good  things  that  we  make, 
we  cannot  return  the  compliment  without  the  bother  and  cost  incident  to 
custom  house  arrangements.  What  has  set  up  my  dander  just  now  is  the 
introduction  in  England  of  another  new  film,  said  to  have  all  the  good 
qualities  of  the  best  of  ours,  and  many  that  they  do  not  lay  claim  to.  It  is 
the  "Thornton"  film,  a  film  of  pure  gelatine  on  a  backing  of  transparent 
paper,  so  that  development  may  be  watched  as  well  as  on  a  glass  plate.  It 
is  non  inflammable,  lies  flat  during  all  the  operations,  and  when  finished 
the  paper  backing  can  be  stripped  off  by  simply  taking  it  by  a  corner  and 
giving  it  a  gentle  pull.  And,  best  of  all,  it  is  sold  at  the  same  price  as 
glass  plates.  I  neither  know  or  care  anything  about  politics,  but  surely 
it  is  a  strange  way  of  governing  "for  the  people"  to  make  us  give  all  and 
get  nothing. 

Probably  the  largest  price  ever  paid  for  photographs  was  paid  in  Glas- 
gow a  short  time  ago.  There  were  nineteen  of  them,  each  less  than  an 
inch  square,  and  at  public  auction  they  brought  $187.20;  but  they  were 
some  of  the  Mafeking  postage  stamps  made  during  the  siege. 
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One  of  the  most  curious  things  in  the  literature  of  photography  is  the 
persistence  with  which  a  certain  class  of  photographers,  not  the  successful 
class,  of  course,  cry  out  again  and  again  for  some  legislative  decree  that 
shall  prevent  the  competition  which  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  life  of 
trade.  The  most  recent  outburst  is  by  one  who  seems  to  think  that  only 
the  apathy  of  the  photographers  themselves  has  prevented  them  getting 
a  law  by  which  only  those  possessing  certain  educational  acquirements, 
and  especially  a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  should  be  allowed  to  take  the 
portraits  of  the  people.  He  says  "other  professions  are  gradually  raising 
barriers,"  but  overlooks  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  profession,  but  the  gov- 
ernment that  does  so,  and  the  object  is  to  protect  the  people  from  ignorant 
doctors  who  might  do  harm  to  the  body,  or  lawyers  who  might  deprive 
them  of  their  property.  The  government  apparently  takes  no  interest  in  the 
soul,  as,  although  clergymen  of  each  denomination  are  admitted  to  their 
own  particular  church  only  after  examination,  no  one  can  prevent  anyone 
from  preaching  where  and  when  he  likes.  A  poor  photograph  hurts  no 
one  either  in  mind,  body  or  estate,  and  therefore  our  unsuccessful  friend^ 
will  as  soon  sweep  back  the  incoming  tide  as  induce  a  sensible  Congress 
to  interfere  in  their  behalf.  If  such  a  law  could  be  passed  and  made  retro- 
spective, I  should  like  to  see  the  examination  papers  that  were  handed  in. 
How  many  of  them  would  be  like  that  likely  to  come  from  one  of  the  most 
popular  teachers  in  one  of  the  most  successful  photographic  colleges,  who, 
in  trying  to  explain  to  his  pupils  the  uses  of  the  various  articles  in  the  de- 
veloper, said  that  one  of  them,  I  forget  which,  was  added  to  kill  the  ani- 
malculae  in  the  water  to  prevent  its  feeding  on  the  pyro: 

* 

Mr.  R.  Penlake,  in  the  August  Photogram,  describes  and  illustrates  a 
convenient  night-light  for  developing  or  changing  plates  when  from  home, 
but  doesn't  seem  to  know  that,  under  the  name  of  "German  floats,"  they 
may  be  found  in  almost  every  drug  shop  in  Great  Britain;  and  that  he 
will  get  a  box  containing  at  least  a  hundred,  with  float  and  burner,  for 
considerably  less  than  sixpence. 

• 

We  are  being  hoaxed,  but  who  is  the  hoaxer;  the  originator  of  the 
•'greatest  telescope  in  the  world,"  or  The  Amateur  Photographer?  Not, 
of  course,  Ours  of  that  title,  but  its  contemporary  across  the  water.  Here 
follows  a  paragraph  I  clip  from  it,  leaving  my  readers  to  judge  and  decide 
for  themselves : 

"There  is  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  biggest 
telescope  in  the  world,  which  was  to  bring  the  moon  to  within  four  miles 
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of  the  earth.  But  the  moon  so  brought  near  is  always  a  full  moon.  The 
secret  is  out ;  the  telescope  is  no  telescope  at  all  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  for  in  place  of  the  object-glass  is  a  large  transparency  of  the  moon; 
no  matter  whether  the  moon  is  a  baby  moon  or  a  full  moon,  or  growing 
or  waning,  it  is  always  full.  Next  to  getting  a  bargain,  the  Englishman 
enjoys  being  done  more  than  anything.  Our  lively  neighbors  across  the 
Channel  evidently  know  this,  and  knew  that  John  Bull  is  always  willing 
to  pay  another  tenpence  if  he  can  get  a  good  laugh — even  if  that  laugh  is 
at  his  own  expense,  or,  we  should  say,  to  his  own  discomfiture." 
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BY  A  CAMERA  MAN. 

'P  HE  shows  of  the  year,  the  Royal  and  the  Salon,  are  both  open,  and 
*  both  better  than  ever  before.  Hitherto  the  Royal  has  been  hampered 
for  room,  but  it  now  has  all  it  needs,  and  it  has  made  good  use  of  it.  The 
*'New  Galljery"  in  Regent  street  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  dingy  room 
hitherto  occupied,  and  the  Society  has  been  able  not  only  to  show  a  greater 
variety  of  exhibits,  but  also  to  arrange  them  in  classes  in  a  way  that  makes 
their  examination  both  pleasant  and  profitable. 

As  usual,  the  exhibition  was  inaugurated  by  a  reception,  at  which  was 
present  everybody  who  is  anybody  in  the  photographic  world  of  Lx»ndon 
and  a  wide  circle  beyond,  and  although  in  such  a  crowd  the  pictures  have 
to  play  second  fiddle,  what  the  eye  lost  the  ear  gained  in  the  strains  of  the 
fine  band  of  the  Roval  Artillery. 

The  Royal  has  always  been  fortunate  in  its  presidents,  but  never  more 
so  than  in  the  gentleman  who  now  occupies  that  honorable  position.  Mr. 
Dallmever  is  a  universal  favorite,  making  his  way  into  all  hearts  by  his 
quiet,  gentlemanly  demeanor,  and  commanding  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  all  by  his  high  scientific  attainments;  so  that  under  his  reign,  and  in  its 
new  home,  and  with  the  more  suitable  accommodation  for  its  exhibitions, 
the  Society  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  of  greater  use  than  ever. 

The  Salon  also  deserves  a  word,  or  rather  many  words,  of  commenda- 
tion. It  also  is  better  than  ever  before,  although  there  is  nothing  so  far 
above  the  average  as  to  be  remembered  when  the  rest  is  forgotten.  Nor 
are  there  any.  or  a^  least  many,  of  the  cranky,  incomprehensible  eflForts  at 
picture  making  that  were  wont  to  excite  the  risible  faculties  of  so  many; 
and  such  as  there  are  come  mostly  from  your  side  of  the  water.  There 
seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  quite  a  tidal  wave  of  American  work  this  year, 
and  we  are  to  have  an  opportunity  of  studying  it  at  our  leisure  as  a  sepa- 
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rate  exhibition  in  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  in  Russell  Square.  Of  what  I 
have  seen,  some  is  good,  very  good,  while  some  is  just  as  much  the  other 
way.  American  photographers  of  a  certain  class  seem  to  be  going  through 
an  ordeal  similar  to  that  through  which  our  friends  on  this  side  passed  dur- 
ing the  first  few  years  of  the  Salon,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will,  like 
their  cranky  predecessors,  come  out  of  it  in  a  saner  state  of  mind.  I  shall 
have  something  to  say  of  both  exhibitions  when  I  have  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  them. 

I  don't  like  to  prophesy  unless  I  know,  but  I  do  think  I  am  safe  in  say- 
ing that  at  last  the  glass  plate  as  a  support  for  the  photographic  film  is 
doomed.  I  know  that  this  has  been  said  before,  and  the  end  of  the  glass 
may  not  be  just  yet ;  but  those  who  have  experimented  with  the  Secco  and 
the  Thornton  films,  as  I  have  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  doing,  will 
agree  with  me  in  saying  that  it  will  surely  come.  They  are  very  much 
alike,  the  paper  support  of  the  latter  being  a  little  more  transparent  than 
that  of  the  former ;  but  both  are  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  is  possible,  or  at 
least  permissible,  to  desire. 

I  understand  that  the  American  company  making  the  McDonough 
color  process  there,  have  bought  the  Jolly  patents  and  are  to  establish  a 
factory  for  the  making  of  line  screens,  plates,  etc.,  here.  I  have  seen  the 
Jolly  slides  on  the  screen,  but  could  not  get  rid  of  an  unpleasant  feeliag 
caused  by  the  prominence  of  the  lines.  I  understand  that  they  are  also  to 
undertake  the  making  of  colored  prints  for  book  illustration,  which  even 
with  the  troublesome  lines  will  be  a  great  thing,  and  a  great  success. 
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Communicationa  for  the  editors,  pictures  for  criticism  (only  one  print  at  a  time),  and  apparatus 
and  material  for  examination,  should  be  sent  to  Dr.  John  Nicol.  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y. 


1020.  Catharine  Soper. — "The  Dropped  Stitch,"  an  old  lady  knitting,  is  an  am- 
bitious effort  that  comes  near  to  being  a  success.  Arrangement  and  lighting  are  good, 
and  the  expression  of  perplexity  is  excellent,  including,  as  it  does,  the  determination 
to  overcome  the  difficulty.  The  main  fault  is  a  too  short  exposure,  which  gives  false 
values,  a  hardness  in  the  rugged  face  and  too  great  darkness  in  the  dress.  The 
plate  should  have  been  placed  upright  instead  of  horizontal,  so  as  to  have  given  a 
higher  vacant  place  above  the  head,  and  the  bust  should  have  included  to  down  as 
far  as  the  elbows. 

You  will  also  have  seen  that  the  hands  are  larger  than  they  should  be,  but  that 
is  the  fault  of  the  lens  employed,  one  of  considerably  longer  focus  being  required  for 
such  work.    Except  for  those  faults  the  effort  has  been  a  very  decided  success. 

1021.  W.  N.  Hazen. — "Gateway"  is  merely  a  "record  of  fact"  photograph,  and 
rather  poor  at  that,  the  pathways  and  water  being  represented  by  white  paper. 
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Prints  worth  looking  at  must  have  exposure  sufficient  to  give  something  like  true 
values,  and  this  has  not  got  that. 

1022.  W.  W.  Nash. — "In  October"  is  an  excellent  photograph  of  an  unin- 
teresting subject,  made  worse  by  the  inclusion  of  reflections  in  the  foreground. 
Subjects  in  which  the  print  may  be  turned  upside  down  and  the  objects  reflected 
are  as  distinct  as  the  objects  themselves  are  always  offensive.  In  such  cases  it  is 
always  better  to  disturb  the  water  before  exposure,  so  as  to  convert  the  reflections 
into  shadows.  Your  photography  is  good,  but  you  must  learn  to  "see,"  that  is,  to 
recognize  a  picture  when  you  see  it,  and,  equally,  to  know  what  will  not  make  a 
picture,  and  is  not  worth  photographing. 

1023.  E.  C.  Gates. — "Alone."  The  effort  is  creditable,  although  we  cannot  say 
successful.  One  serious  fault  is  the  nearly  horizontal  tree  going  across  the  print. 
The  figure  is  also  too  near  the  center,  the  weakest  part  of  the  composition.  Without 
the  recumbent  tree,  the  figure  in  a  better  place,  and  lighter  printing,  you  would 
have  had  a  fairly  good  picture.    Persevere  and  success  will  surely  follow. 

1024.  "The  Divers." — ^Joseph  J.  Smith,  Jr.  There  is  nothing  in  this  to  criticise. 
It  is  simply  a  snap  showing  a  diver  in  mid-air,  and  of  interest  only  to  those  con- 
nected with  it.    Such  photographs  have  their  place,  but  it  is  not  in  the  pictorial. 

1025.  H.  W.  ScHONEWOLF. — "Reading"  is  so  good  that  we  hardly  like  to  see  a 
fault,  and  as  it  is  only  a  little  one,  we  shall  notice  it  at  once  and  be  done  with  it.  It 
is  the  pretty  flowered  table  cover  beside  which  the  reader  sits.  She  is  in  the  veranda 
with  a  fine  background  of  trees,  on  a  very  suitable  chair,  and  should  have  had  a 
similar  kind  of  table.  The  fine  cover  feels  hardly  consistent  with  its  surroundings. 
Barring  that  little  fault,  the  picture  is  faultless.  The  interested  expression,  the  easy 
pose,  the  fairly  true  values,  all  work  together  to  make  something  that  we  shall  gladly 
reproduce. 

1026.  J.  D.  Palmer. — "Meadow  Brook"  is  in  your  line,  but  better  than  most  of 
your  work  because  better  exposed.  The  subject  is  well  selected,  and  the  arrange- 
ment satisfactory,  the  only  fault  being  a  flatness,  or  want  of  contrast.  Slight  in- 
tensification might  improve  it. 

1027.  G.  B.  Miles. — "September."  This  is  a  fine  bit  of  cloudland,  spoiled  by  an 
all  too  large  expanse  of  cornfield,  with  the  corn  in  shock.  Of  course,  we  merely 
guess  at  the  corn  stalks,  they  being  represented  only  by  white  and  black  out  o£ 
focus  patches,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  destroy  the  effect  of  the  really  fine  sky. 
Give  more  attention  to  the  foregrounds,  and  if  you  cannot  get  the  skies  alone  with 
them^make  two  exposures  and  print  in  the  clouds  from  the  second. 

1028.  O.  B.  Warren. — "On  the  Tigo  River."  This  is  a  fairly  good  subject  from 
perhaps  the  be«t  point  of  view,  and  with  a  fine  cloudy  sky.  But  the  photography  ss 
not  equal  to  the  subject.  It  is  a  dull  gray,  wanting  in  contrast,  but  suggests,  or  gives 
evidence  of  having  been  taken  in  a  bright  light.  The  most  serious  fault,  however, 
is  the  representation  of  water  by  white  paper,  and,  worse  still,  the  reflections  in  that 
water.  Pictures  in  which  some  of  the  objects  are  as  well  deflned  upside  down  are 
always  an  abomination. 

1029.  Helen  Griswold. — "Mid-day  Shade."  This  is  a  picture  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word,  although  the  photography  would  have  been  the  better  of  a  longer  ex- 
posure. The  composition  is  fine,  the  "heat  haze"  well  suggested,  and  the  natural 
curiosity  of  the  sheep  is  well  indicated  by  the  one  who  looks  as  if  he  wouldn't  mind 
a  trial  of  strength  with  the  intruder.    We  shall  have  pleasure  in  reproducing  it. 

1030.  C.  H.  Brooks. — "The  Mansion"  belongs  to  the  "record  of  fact"  phase  of 
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photography,  and  can  be  of  interest  only  to  those  connected  with  the  large,  naked- 
like  building.  The  exposure  has  been  far  too  short,  the  pathway  being  simply  white 
paper,  while  the  dwarf  evergreens  in  the  foreground  are  simply  black.  Such  photo- 
graphs are  of  no  value,  unless  the  exposure  has  been  sufficient  to  secure  something 
like  true  values.  There  is  so  little  of  interest  in  the  building  that  even  a  higher 
foreground  would  have  been  advisable,  both  in  the  interest  of  the  composition  and 
to  take  the  sky  line  out  of  the  middle,  the  one  place  where  it  should  never  be. 

103 1.  E.  Frederick. — The  unnamed  print  is  simply  a  waste  of  material.  It  has 
a  fairly  good,  but  rather  faint  sky,  occupying  exactly  half  the  space,  and  all  below 
is  as  dark  almost  as  under  exposure  can  make  it.  On  such  a  subject  it  would  be 
better  to  make  two  exposures,  and  print  in  the  sky. 

1032.  M.  H.  Shane. — "The  Moonshiner's  Home"  is  a  picturesque  subject,  well 
arranged,  but  rendered  utterly  worthless  because  of  under  exposure.  The  boards  on 
which  direct  light  has  been  falling,  the  sky,  the  path  leading  to  the  hut,  and  even 
the  foliage,  are  all  simply  white  paper.  Twice  or  thrice  as  long  would  have  been 
needed  to  do  justice  to  the  subject.    We  shall  reproduce  it  as  an  object  lesson. 

1033.  C.  H.  BucKGOOD. — The  unnamed  print  errs  in  having  too  much  of  a  fairly 
good  thing;  a  large  expanse  of,  in  this  case,  useless  matter  on  the  left.  Trimmed  as 
we  shall  mark  it  when  reproduced,  or,  better  still,  photographed  as  an  upright  with 
only  the  marked  space  included,  it  makes  a  really  pretty  and  fairly  good  picture. 
An  equally  serious  mistake  is  under  exposure,  and  consequently  false  values,  with 
the  now  intolerable  white  paper  sky. 

1034.  J.  S.  Crockett. — "Laddie"  is  an  excellent  photograph  of  a  noble-looking 
large  dog,  with  more  intelligence  than  many  a  man  or  woman  to  be  met  with  in  our 
daily  intercourse.  It  is  as  fine  an  example  of  animal  photography  as  we  are  likely 
to  see  for  some  time.    We  reproduce  it  in  this  number.     See  page  499. 

1035.  R-  McCouRT. — "Pleasant  Drive."  This  is  a  simple  enough  subject,  but 
although  we  admire  simplicity,  there  is  hardly  enough  matter  to  give  interest  or 
make  it  a  picture.  There  are  several  faults  that  much  detract  from  its  value ;  under 
exposure,  resulting  in  a  white  walk  or  road,  an  intolerable  white  paper  sky,  and 
consequent  far  too  dark  shadows.  The  sky  line  is  also  too  low,  giving  a  too 
limited  foreground,  and  the  mass  on  the  right  is  very  much  too  heavy  for  its  balance 
on  the  left.  You  will  be  all  the  better  for  a  careful  study  of  some  good  work  on 
composition,  and  don't  forget  that  a  print  with  a  large  expanse  of  white  sky  is 
simply  a  waste  of  material. 

1036.  Sara  Blacar. — "A  Glimpse  in  the  Sheepcot."  This  is  a  very  great  im- 
provement on  the  picture  with  the  same  title  noticed  in  our  number  for  January 
last,  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  you  saw  the  ill  effect  of  the  then  intruding  tree. 
The  only  fault  with  this  is  that  the  sky  is  just  a  little  too  high  in  tone.  If  you  cover 
the  landscape  as  soon  as  it  is  sufficiently  printed  and  print  the  sky  a  few  shades 
deeper,  you  will  have  a  really  fine  picture.  We  reproduce  this  in  this  number. 
See  "Answers,"  also.page  490. 

1037.  A.  G.  Graff. — "On  the  Creek"  is  a  good  picture,  and  might  have  been 
better.  The  values  are  fairly  good,  but  an  exposure  of  half  as  long  again  would 
have  made  them  better.  A  little  more  of  the  foreground,  that  is,  a  higher  horizon, 
would  have  been  an  improvement,  and  the  figure  and  boat  should  not  have  been 
quite  so  near  the  middle,  the  very  worst  place  a  figure  could  be.  It  is  fairly  good, 
however.     See  page  489. 

1038.  C.  A.  Richardson.— "The  Bend  of  the  Road."     This  is  a  fairly  good 
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selection,  very  badly  managed.  From  a  much  too  short  exposure  points  of  high 
light  are  scattered  all  over  as  if  from  a  pepper-box,  and  instead  of  delicate  shadows 
there  is  simple  blackness.  You  should  study  some  work  on  picture-making  by 
photography,  and  learn  how  to  mass,  rather  than  scatter,  your  lights  and  shadows, 
the  latter  being  your  weak  point  in  this. 

1039.  Arthur  Goss. — "Sierra  Blanca,  New  Mexico,"  is  an  ambitious  and 
fairly  successful  attempt  to  reproduce  a  difficult  subject.  The  under  exposure  of  the 
more  immediate  foreground  objects  is  almost  unavoidable,  but  the  ill  effect  might 
be  lessened  by  working  on  the  negative.  In  other  words,  you  might  have  made  a 
much  better  print  from  the  negative  than  this.  The  only  real  fault  is  the  presence 
of  the  tall  tree  on  the  right,  repeating,  as  it  does,  the  marginal  line  of  the  print.  On 
the  whole,  it  is  about  as  good  as  it  was  possible  to  get.    We  shall  reproduce  it. 

1040.  Andrew  Emerine^  Jr. — "Mending  His  Net"  is  a  picture  after  our  own 
heart.  Excellent  in  composition  and  lighting,  it  is  full  of  that  indescribable  some- 
thing that  compels  one  to  like  it  at  the  first  glance,  and  continues  to  gain  upon  us 
the  longer  we  look  at  it.  To  be  perfect,  it  needs  only  the  sea  a  shade  or  two  darker, 
and  a  few  clouds  in  the  sky.    We  reproduce  it  in  this  number.    See  page  493. 

1041.  Jean  B.  Williams.— "Sunset  on  Lake  Erie."  You  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  having  made  a  success  of  a  difficult  subject.  Sunsets  are  common  enough,  but 
few  indeed  show  the  true  values  as  does  this.  The  only  fault  is  a  little  too  deep 
printing,  and  it  would  have  been  an  advantage  if  you  could  have  caught  it  while  the 
sun  was  just  a  little  higher,  so  as  to  have  shown  a  little  of  its  sheen  on  the  water. 
It  shall  be  reproduced. 

1042.  Louis  E.  Michel. — "Belvedere"  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  "repro- 
duction of  fact"  variety  of  photography:  a  foreground  of  foliage,  a  tower,  and  a 
beautiful  sky;  but,  alas!  spoiled  to  a  large  extent  by  under  exposure.  Surely  you 
can  see  that  such  blackness  in  every  place  where  shadow  only  should  have  been 
must  be  fatal  to  any  reproduction.    We  shall  reproduce  it  for  its  fine  cloud  effects. 

1043-  J-  M.  Brooks. — "The  Mountain  Stream."  This  puzzles  us.  In  the  fore- 
ground an  irregular  sheet  of  water,  rocks  and  foliage;  in  the  middle  distance  a 
dividing  line  of  foliage,  and  beyond  a  small  lake,  on  the  bosom  of  which  is  a  boat 
with  three  figures.  The  only  fault  from  a  technical  point  of  view  is  great  under  ex- 
posure, so  great  that  the  shadows  are  all  equally  dark,  and  to  get  what  little  lower 
tone  there  is,  development  has  been  forced  till  the  sheet  of  water  is  simply  white 
paper.  As  a  composition  it  has  this  serious  fault,  two  points  of  interest,  either  one 
of  which  would  have  made  a  picture,  which,  both  together,  do  not.  Cut  in  two  at 
the  line  of  the  wire  fence,  the  upper  half  would  make  a  passable  picture,  and  we 
reproduce  it  as  an  object  lesson. 

The  puzzle  referred  to  is  how  it  was  taken  so  as  to  produce  the  peculiar  effect 
of  one  of  the  sheets  of  water  being,  not  beyond  the  other,  but  above  it.  The  im- 
pression is  as  if  the  two  little  lakes  were  painted  on,  say,  a  scene  in  a  theatre,  the  one 
on  the  lower,  the  other  on  the  upper  half.  Of  course,  the  illusion  is  due  to  faulty 
perspective,  an  unsuitable  lens  or  a  lens  wrongly  used,  but  it  might  be  of  use  to  know 
just  how  such  an  effect  can  be  produced  at  will.     Sec  page  494. 

1044.  F.  P.  ToLLES. — "The  Frozen  Brook"  is  a  well-selected  subject,  well  photo- 
graphed, and  conveying  just  the  coldish  feeling  that  one  expects  from  an  ice-bound 
gorge.  It  would  have  been  the  better  of  a  little  longer  exposure,  but  it  is  quite 
worth  reproduction. 

1045.  John   A.   Glassey. — "Solitude"    is   really  a   fine   subject,   and  one   that 
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might  well  sustain  the  title;  but  perfectly  black  shadows  and  an  equally  white  sky, 
results  of  under  exposure,  put  it  out  of  the  pale  of  picturehood. 

1046.  D.  H.  SwiLER. — The  nameless  print,  two  figures  in  a  boat  on  the  sands, 
might  have  been  a  very  fine  thing,  but  what  Ts  said  of  1045  applies  even  more  forcibly 
to  it. 

1047.  Harry  Tansley. — ''Cascade"  is  a  beautiful  subject  perfectly  rendered, 
indeed  we  have  rarely  seen  such  a  good  reproduction  of  falling  water.  The  only 
improvement  that  we  can  suggest  is  that  the  sky  might  be  lowered  in  tone;  a  slight 
application  of  any  of  the  reducing  agents  would  do  the  job.  We  reproduce  it  in 
this  number.     See  page  495. 

1048.  E.  V.  H. — "Bonton  Road."  You  have  selected  a  fine  subject,  and  arranged 
it  so  well  that  we  cannot  suggest  an  improvement ;  but  the  reproduction  is  worthless 
from  under  exposure.  Everything  is  black  that  is  not  white,  including  the  tree 
trunks,  even  where  they  are  in  brilliant  light.  The  times  when  skies  of  white  paper 
were  tolerated  are  long  ago  gone.  But  you  know  a  good  subject  when  you  see  it 
and  only  need  to  realize  the  necessity  for  proper  exposure  to  do  good  work. 

1049.  F.  C.  Baker. — "Across  the  Cornfield"  is  a  very  good  rendering  of  an  al- 
ways pleasing  effect.  The  eflFect  is  that  of  evening,  and  if  it  had  been  possible  to 
have  included  a  laborer  returning  from  his  work  it  would  have  been  a  record 
picture.  Your  tendency  is  to  rather  deep  printing,  although  in  this  case  it  gives  the 
evening  impression  admirably.     We  like  the  picture,  and  shall  reproduce  it. 
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Apparatus  and  material  for  examination  and  report  should  be  sent  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga 
Centre,  N.  Y.  

"Camera  Notes"  keeps  up  to  its  high  water  mark.  The  October  number  has 
for  its  frontispiece  Eickemeyer's  well-known  "The  Dance,"  one  of  his  happiest 
inspirations,  and  in  the  good  old  style,  a  style  that  will  be  continuing  to  give  pleasure 
when  some  that  have  been  more  highly  lauded  have  been  altogether  forgotten.  Equally 
eflFective,  and  in  the  same  style,  is  Stieglitz's  "Landing  of  the  Boats,"  the  "life"  of 
which  is  admirable,  and  the  other  three  photogravures  are  all  highly  creditable 
productions. 

The  reading  matter,  if  less  exciting  than  that  of  some  numbers,  is-  thoroughly 
educational.  Dallett  Fuguet  writes  sensibly  about  criticism,  and  shows  what  we 
have  always  maintained,  viz.,  that  not  only  does  the  critic  not  need  to  be  a  maker, 
but  that  being  so  actually,  to  a  certain  extent,  disqualifies  him  for  the  work  of 
criticism.  Horsley  Hinton  deals  with  "Naturalism  in  Photography,"  and  incidentally 
gives  a  well-deserved  stab  or  two  to  Emerson,  whom  at  the  same  time  he  recognizes 
as  having  been  a  power  in  the  erstwhile  movement  in  the  direction  of  the  higher 
photography.  Sadakichi  Hartmann  comes  out  strongly  for  finding  the  picturesque 
in  New  York,  and  although  he  thinks  that  but  few  of  his  readers  will  agree  with 
him,  we  venture  to  say  that  his  plea  will  set  many  to  work  in  the  direction  so  well 
indicated. 

W.  B.  Dyer  has  a  thoughtful  paper  on  "What  Is  Permissible  in  Artistic  Photog- 
raphy," but  surely  he  has  not  seen  much  of  the  photography  of  the  early  times,  or 
he  could  not  have  written  that  "the  photograph  of  thirty  years  ago  has  no  artistic 
standing  whatever  at  the  present  day."    Has  he  never  heard  of  Hill  &  Adamson.  of 
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Rej lander,  Saloman,  or  Mrs.  Cameron?  We  possess  some  of  the  negatives  by  Hill 
&  Adamson,  and  shall  reproduce  some  of  them  by  and  bye,  and  have  no  doubt  that 
their  merit,  artistically,  will  be  recognized  as  quite  equal  to  the  best  of  the  modern 
productions. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  this  number  is  a  series  of  small  cuts  show- 
ing the  nature  of  thirteen  of  the  pictures  shown  at  the  third  annual  "Members' 
Exhibition,"  and,  altogether,  the  October  number  is  thoroughly  up  to  its  usual  mark. 

'The  Photo-Miniatube"  for  September  is  a  bold  attempt,  of  which  it  is  no  dis- 
credit to  say  that  it  hardly  reaches  a  success.  Never  before  did  anyone  try  to  con- 
vey an  idea  of  the  chemistry  of  photography  in  twenty-one  small  pages,  nor  is  it 
quite  fair  to  say  that  Mr.  Thomas  Bolas  has  done  so.  He  calls  the  monograph 
"Chemical  Notions,"  meaning  thereby  things  or  facts  to  become  acquainted  with,  and 
although  he  has  left  much  unsaid  that  photographers  would  be  much  the  better  for 
knowing,  the  facts  that  he  has  dealt  with  are  stated  in  a  way  that  he  that  runs  may 
read;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  thousands  that  will  read  this  number  will  only 
have  their  appetite  so  sharpened  that,  like  Qliver  Twist,  they  will  cry  for  more. 

The  Cheape  Exposure  Meter. — From  the  Expodak  Company,  of  Charlottesville, 
Va.,  conies  a  beautifully  got  up  and  apparently  efficient  exposure  meter,  the  inven- 
tion of  J.  A.  Cheape.  It  consists  of  a  sheet  of  celluloid,  5x3,  printed  in  blue  and 
red,  and  with  a  celluloid  revolving  disc  containing  the  light  values,  which,  set  against 
the  subject  in  various  conditions,  gives  the  time  of  exposure  for  all  the  stops  in 
general  use.  The  light  values  may  be  found  either  by  consulting  a  table  on  the  back 
of  the  card,  or  by  the  exposure  to  light  of  a  piece  of  "solio"  or  other  printing  out 
paper,  in  the  manner  directed. 

The  Expodak  Company  are  about  to  put  on  the  market  a  new  folding  dark  room, 
of  which  we  may  have  something  to  say  when  we  see  it. 

"A  Handbook  of  Photography  in  Colors/'  by  Thomas  Bolas,  Alexander  Tal- 
lent,  and  Edgar  Senior.  New  York :  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. — This  is  an  Ameri- 
can edition  of  a  book  published  in  England  by  Marion  &  Co.,  peculiarly  fitting  pub- 
lishers, as  it  was  by  them  that,  thirty-one  years  ago,  was  published  Louis  Ducos  du 
Hauron's  "Les  Couleurs  en  Photographic,"  not  only  the  pioneer  week  on  tri- 
chromatic photography,  but  one  that  has  remained  till  now  the  only  book  dealing 
practically  with  the  subject.  But  it  came  before  its  time,  and  the  result  is  that 
among  photographers  generally  there  is  nothing  connected  with  the  art  of  which  so 
little  is  known. 

This  work  is  not  only  timely,  but  it  supplies  the  want  of  the  time  probably  as 
fully  and  as  perfectly  as  ever  did  book  on  any  subject.  It  is  in  three  sections — ^thc 
historical,  in  which  Mr.  Bolas  tells  of  all  that  has  been  done  or  suggested  from  the 
beginning  of  the  century;  and  no  man  is  fitter,  or  could  have  done  it  so  well.  The 
practical,  or  what  may  be  called  practical,  three  color  photography,  has  been  en- 
trusted to  Mr.  Tallent,  and  he,  too,  has  done  his  part  of  the  work  admirably,  espe- 
cially showing  how  it  must  be  tackled  on  a  scientific  basis  rather  than  one  of 
empiricism.  The  third  deals  with  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  Lippmann's,  not 
that  it  originated  with  him,  but  because  he  was  the  first  to  reduce  it  to  the  practical, 
the  interference,  method.  Mr.  Senior's  fitness  for  the  duty  is  assured  by  the  fact 
that  he,  more  than  any  other  in  England  at  least,  has  succeeded  in  working  that 
probably  most  difficult  of  all  photographic  methods  or  processes. 

All  three  authors  have  made  a  point  of  doing  full  justice  to  the  many  who  have 
each  had  a  hand  in  laying  the  foundation  on  which  their  successors  have  built  and 
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are  building,  and  we  are  pleased  to  see  that  so  much  comes  to  our  friend  Mr.  Ives. 
Mr.  Bolas  says:  **The  principle  of  taking  the  heliochromic  triplet  in  more  or  less 
strict  correspondence  with  the  color  sensation  curves,  and  viewing  by  simple  com- 
binations which  proportionately  excite  the  three  sets  of  color  sensation  fibrils,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  overlooked  by  all  workers  prior  to  Mr.  Ives";  and  Mr.  Tallent, 
in  his  preface,  says :  "I  have  in  the  following  pages  drawn  freely  on  the  writings  of 
Sir  W.  de  Abney  and  Mr.  F.  E.  Ives,  to  whose  researches  the  book  nlay  be  said  to 
owe  its  existence." 

One  cannot  read  the  book  without  being  surprised  to  see  how  much  of  the  work 
of  the  present  day  had  been  forestalled ;  how  much  needed  only  the  application  of  a; 
practical  turn  of  mind  to  bring  it  into  usefulness ;  even  the  Joly-McDonough  method 
lay  dormant  in  Ducos  du  Hauron's  book  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  Joly,  in 
1896,  brought  it  in  a  practical  form  before  a  meeting  of  the  Dublin  Royal  Society. 

We  heartily  recommend  "A  Handbook  of  Photography  in  Colors"  to  everyone 
interested  in  tri-color  photography;  it  should  be  read  by  every  photographer  in 
the  land,  as  containing  all  that  is  known  on  the  subject,  and  including  such  practical 
instruction  as  will  enable  anyone  of  average  ability  to  practise  it  in  all  its  branches. 

'The  American  Annual  of  Photography,  and  Photographic  Times  Almanac 
FOR  1901."  New  York :  The  Scovill  &  Adams  Co. — The  publishers  have  as  usual  taken 
time  by  the  forelock,  and  given  us  this  always  interesting  reminder  of  the  passing 
of  time  some  two  months  before  it  is  really  due.  But  it  is  none  the  less  welcome^ 
and  this  year,  perhaps,  more  than  ever.  To  say  that  it  is  quite  equal  to  its  predeces- 
sors would  be  saying  much  in  its  favor;  but  we  can  honestly  say  a  little  more — 
can  say,  indeed,  that  in  some  respects  it  is  very  much  better.  The  illustrations,  for 
example,  of  which  there  are  some  160,  have  been  selected  with  a  higher  appreciation 
of  the  artistic  possibilities  of  photography  than  on  any  previous  occasion,  and,  al- 
though they  are  not  all  new  or  seen  for  the  first  time,  we  cannot  see  too  often  such 
pictures  as  Prescott  Adamson's  '*A  Winter  Night,"  or  John  Beeby's  "Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York."  The  portraits  by  Zaida  Ben  Yusef,  and  Alice  Austin,  and  there  are 
many  others  quite  as  good,  are  an  education  in  themselves,  and  quite  as  much  may 
be  said  of  the  landscapes  by  Bullock,  Carpenter,  Norris,  Redfield,  etc.  R.  Demachy's 
work  is  also  well  represented,  although  we  should  have  preferred  to  be  without  the 
"Ballet  Girl,"  on  page  188,  not  that  we  in  any  sense  object  to  the  legs  as  such,  but 
because  those  are  far  from  good  specimens. 

The  reading  matter,  contributed  articles,  are  also  above  the  usual  mark.  There 
are  about  thirty  of  them,  and  there  is  not  one  from  which  something  useful  may  not 
be  learned.  Some  are  doubtless  better,  that  is,  more  useful,  than  others;  one  espe- 
cially, that  on  "Orthochromatic  Photography,"  by  Newton  W.  Emmons,  should  be 
read  by  every  photographer  who  wants  to  get  something  like  true  values,  or  the 
correct  rendering  of  the  degrees  of  luminosity  as  reflected  from  what  is  placed  before 
his  camera.  The  book  contains  all  the  usual  tables  and  other  useful  information 
that  make  it,  so  far  as  photography  is  concerned,  an  almost  universal  "Look 
Within,"  and  should  find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  photographer  in  the  land. 

The  Spectrum  Plate. — We  have  to  thank  the  editor  of  Photography  for  a  con- 
vincingly beautiful  illustrated  article  on  the  "Spectrum  Plate,  Its  Theory,  Practice, 
and  the  Result."  It  is  a  reprint  from  his  number  for  August  23,  and  it  was  well 
worth  reprinting.  It  is  a  report  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Oxford  Camera  Qub  by 
Miss  Acland,  and  both  in  matter  and  illustration  she  has  done  it  full  jtislice.  We 
have  done  all  that  we  can  to  induce  photographers  to  take  to  plates  that  are  sensitive 
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to  colors,  so  far  as  they  are  yet  obtainable,  and  if  we  could  only  put  this  paper,  ac- 
companied by  the  illustrations,  into  the  hands  of  everyone  in  the  land,  it  would  do 
much  to  forward  the  good  work.  We  have  often  said  before,  and  we  say  again, 
that  it  is  beyond  our  comprehension  to  understand  why  photographers  persist  in 
using  plates  sensitive  only  to  one  end  of  the  spectrum  when  they  can  get,  and  at  the 
same  price  too,  those  that  will  give  an  account  of  right  up  to  near  the  other  end. 

Why  do  our  plate  makers  not  make  their  plates  as  nearly  color  sensitive  as  possi- 
ble, and  say  nothing  about  it?  A  hint  in  the  instructions  to  employ  a  color 
screen  under  certain  conditions  would  be  all  that  was  necessary  to  produce  such 
results  as  would  bring  the  plates  into  general  use. 
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Secretaries  of  camera  clubs  or  photographic  societies  or  associations  are  respectfully  requested 
to  send  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y.,  reports  of  meetings,  copies  of  papers  that  have 
been  read  before  the  members,  or  anything  of  general  interest  that  they  would  like  to. appear  in 
the  joumaL  

THE  CAMERA  CLUB  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  October  9,  at  No.  3  West  Twenty- 
ninth  street,  in  this  city.  It  was  announced  that  Mr.  J.  Wells  Champney  declined 
the  vice-presidency,  and  that  Mr.  Charles  I.  Berg  has  been  chosen  vice-presi- 
dent, and  had  accepted  the  position,  also  that  the  position  of  curator  had  been  dis- 
pensed with  and  the  one  employed  had  been  discharged. 

The  question  of  apparatus  not  being  kept  in  order,  and  the  propensity  of  club 
members  to  get  it  out  of  order,  was  largely  talked  about.  But  the  most  interesting 
point  was  the  report  of  the  lantern  slide  committee,  that,  on  account  of  the  general 
apathy  of  the  members  in  making  slides,  it  recommended  the  club  not  to  enter  the 
Interchange  this  year.  This  provoked  a  lengthy  discussion,  in  which  the  sentiment 
was  strongly  the  other  way,  the  meeting  deciding  that  an  effort  be  made  to  enter 
the  Interchange.  Mr.  J.  B.  Strauss  was  elected  lantern  slide  director,  to  represent 
the  club  in  the  Interchange. 

An  exhibition  of  prints  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Flint  Wade  and  Miss  Rose  Clark,  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  was  held  between  October  10  and  October  24,  and  was  a  very  credit- 
able display. 

The  Chicago  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  is  one  of  the  most  highly 
privileged  in  the  country,  and  seems  to  be  working  up  to  its  privileges.  We  have 
before  us  its  programme  for  October,  which  includes  an  exhibition  of  the  Kromskop 
by  Mr.  Steffins;  an  outing  to. Salt  Creek,  where  we  know  there  are  lots  of  fine  sub- 
jects for  the  camera;  a  demonstration  of  "Water-Tone"  platinum  paper  by  Mr.  C. 
'  W.  Earle ;  a  sale  by  auction  of  the  Salon  '^refuse"  and  old  prints ;  a  lesson  in  slide 
making  by  Mr.  John  D.  Cress;  an  outing  to  the  Desplains  River,  at  River  Forrest, 
and  a  lecture  on  lenses  by  Mr.  L.  F.  Deardorff,  who  will  tell  the  members  a  great 
deal  that  they  will  be  all  the  better  for  knowing. 

Notice  is  also  given  of  a  series  of  ''one-man"  exhibitions,  and  intending  ex- 
hibitors are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  secretary  of  the  print  committee, 
Mrs.  A.  G.  Witherow,  for  the  arrangement  of  dates,  etc. 

We  have  also  to  thank  the  secretary  for  invitations  to  the  "Second  Smoker,"  and 
to  a  lecture  on  "Beautiful  English  Homes,"  by  Mrs.  Katherine  Prindeville,  both  of 
which  we  should  have  liked  to  attend,  had  not  distance  prevented. 
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In  Memoriam. 


FRANK  FOSTER  GAYLORD. 

EX-SECRETARY  OF  THE  CHICAGO   SOCIETY  OF  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  October  i8,  with  the  setting  of  the  sun,  a  young 
life  and  light  went  out,  and  Chicago  lost  one  of  its  most  brilliant  and  popular  lovers 
of  the  art  science  of  photography.  As  his  name  has  been  most  prominently  known 
by  the  frequent  correspondence  with  the  several  directors  of  the  American  Lantern 
Slide  Interchange,  it  will  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  them  to  learn  something 
of  his  high  moral  worth  as  a  business  and  social  character  in  this  busy  city  of  ours. 
His  life  was  constantly  occupied  in  doing  good,  and  by  his  individual  efforts  many 
a  Chicago  home  is  to-day  enjoying  the  results  of  properly  using  the  camera.  As  one 
of  the  tellers  of  the  Illinois  Trust  Bank,  he  had  so  thoroughly  performed  his  duties 
and  endeared  himself  to  all  of  his  companions  that  when  sickness  overtook  him,  his 
home  was  daily  visited  by  anxious  ones  to  serve  as  they  might,  and  help  to  make  his 
cross  the  easier  to  bear.  Few  of  his  friends  realized  that  it  was  the  extra  work  done 
by  Mr.  Gaylord  out  <Ji  business  hours  that  undermined  his  nervous  system,^  but  that 
was  the  'cause  of  his  break  down  in  the  early  spring.  So  enthusiastic  over  the 
beautiful  art  science  of  photography,  and  ambitious  to  see  the  Society  of  Amateur 
Photographers  of  Chicago  prosper,  Mr.  Gaylord  almost  daily  visited  the  photo 
supply  houses,  and  procured  addresses  of  the  amateurs  for  circularizing  in  the 
evening,  to  the  end  that  they  join  the  society.  As  a  result  of  his  efforts,  the  mem- 
bership of  the  society  increased  very  materially,  and  many  members  will  forever 
remember  with  pleasure  liis  earnest  endeavors  to  show  them  the  proper  uses  of  the 
camera.  His  yearly  contributions  to  the  American  Lantern  Slide  Interchange  com- 
prised selections  both  technically  good  and  amusing  and  interesting  in  composition. 
We  in  Chicago  will  sadly  miss  the  genial,  happy  dispositioned  secretary,  and  the  Chi- 
cago Lantern  Society  will  long  remember  his  suggestions  about  preserving  in  lantern 
slide  form  sets  to  perpetuate  historical  events  of  city,  State  and  national  history. 

W.  A.  Morse. 


Recent  Patents  and  Trade  Marks. 


The  following  digest  of  patents  is  furnished  by  Davis  &  Davis,  patent  solicitors  (successors  to 
Alexander  Davis),  Washington,  D.  C,  from  whom  copies  of  patents  may  be  had. 


W.  N.  L.  Davidson,  Southwick,  England. 

Camera  for  Color  Photography.     No.  653,380. 

Three  cameras  are  mounted  on  a  frame,  which  is  transversely  movable  on  a  base. 
Each  camera  is  provided  with  a  lens  and  a  color-screen.  By  means  of  suitable 
mechanism  the  cameras  may  be  so  moved  on  the  base  that  three  pictures  may  be 
taken  from  the  same  spot. 

C.  A.  Lowe,  Bloomington,  111. 

Method  of  Coloring  Photographs.    No.  653,579. 

The  process  consists  in  taking  a  piece  of  transparent  celluloid  having  a  smooth 
and  a  roughened  surface,  coating  the  roughened  surface  with  a  gelatine  emulsion, 
then  taking  a  solar  print  or  photograph  on  said  celluloid  piece  and  developing  it, 
then  mounting  the  portrait  in  a  stretcher  and  applying  oil  colors  or  paint  of  the 
required  tints  to  the  roughened  surface,  and  then  applying  an  opaque  backing  to  said 
roughened  side  of  the  portrait. 

H.  Burke  and  D.  James,  Chicago,  111. 

^  Print  Washer.     No.  653,766. 

A  spherical  receptacle  is  provided  with  an  inlet  spout,  which  causes  the  inflowing 
water  to  flow  downward  around  the  side  of  the  vessel. 
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TRADE   MARKS. 

34.971.  Photographs. — Frank  T.  Butler,  New  York  City. 

The  word  "Auburnette."    Used  since  June  19,  1900. 

34.972.  Developers. — G.  Gennert,  New  York  City. 

The  word  "Pyrol."    Used  since  September  18,  1900. 

34,833.     Printing  Paper.— The  Arthur  Photo    Paper    Company,   Columbus,    O. 

The  word  "Artura."    Used  since  March  i,  1900. 


•♦— 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 


Corre^MMidents  are  requetted  to  notice  that  communications  intended  for  the  editors  should  be 
addressed  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y. 


Geo.  Holings worth. — If  you  will  take  a  lens  of  similar  focus  to  that  in  your 
'*Panoram  Kodak,"  and  make  with  it  a  photograph  as  near  to  the  panoram  size  as  it 
will  cover,  you  will  not  have  to  ask  your  questions,  but  will  see  at  a  glance  that  the 
perspective  is  vastly  different.  Instead  of  it  being  a  proof  that  our  contention 
against  the  use  of  lenses  of  too  short  focus  is  wrong,  you  will  find  it  just  the  con- 
trary. In  the  panoram  almost  every  point  of  the  subject  is  in  the  axis  of  the  lens, 
while  with  the  lens  in  a  fixed  position,  only  the  middle  of  the  subject  is  so. 

Anna  Rainer. — Yes,  writers  of  authority  have  again  and  again  said  that  for 
satisfactory  backing  a  medium  having  the  same  refractive  index  as  the  glass  was 
necessary,  but  we  do  not  believe  it.  We  have  used  all  sorts  of  backing  material,  and 
find  one  just  as  good  as  another.  The  one  thing  needful  is  that  the  backing  shall 
destroy  the  reflecting  surface  of  the  glass;  that  being  secured,  all  else  are  matters 
of  convenience,  ease  of  application  and  removal  being  the  most  important.  We 
almost  always  employ  a  thin  paste  of  water  and  dextrine  colored  with  burnt  sienna, 
and  smear  it  over  the  plate  with  a  small  sponge. 

Sam  Burnett. — We  cannot  say  whether  the  prints  made  by  members  of  the 
"World  Wide  Photo  Exchange"  are  "first-class,"  but  it  costs  you  only  25  cents  for 
a  year's  subscription,  so  you  can  exchange  with  some  of  them  and  see  for  yourself. 
We  can  assure  you  that  it  is  a  reliable  institution,  with  nothing  "fake"  about  it. 

Puzzled. — A  name,  no  matter  how  great,  at  the  bottom  of  a  photograph  does 
not  necessarily  make  it  a  picture.  The  two  reproductions  to  which  you  allude,  with 
the  spots  of  high  light  scattered  all  over  the  dress,  would  be  a  discredit  to  any  village 
photographer,  and  how  the  editor  could  have  decided  to  have  them  engraved  is 
beyond  us.  Some  of  ours  are  poor  enough,  but  then  they  are  intended  as  object 
lessons,  and  not  as  something  to  admire  or  work  up  to. 

F.  L.  Cant. — Try  Tennant  &  Ward,  289  Fourth  avenue,  New  York.  If  not  in 
stock  they  will  get  it  for  you.    We  do  not  know  the  price. 

Mary  L.  Barton. — The  lines  are  very  pretty  and  the  incident  amusing,  but  we 
cannot  spare  space  for  verses,  however  good.  We  shall  gladly  insert  the  account 
of  your  trip  if  it  will  in  any  way  help  our  readers,  especially  that  part  of  it  concerning 
your  experience  with  screens  and  ortho  plates. 

C.  F.  Murray. — For  all  'round  work  we  should  very  much  prefer  one  of  the 
"Convertible"  series  to  the  lens  you  mention.  For  your  purpose  we  recommend 
No.  9,  with  a  focus  of  7^  inches  with  the  combination,  and  the  elements  respectively 
of  1 1 5^  and  165^2.    With  this  you  could  do  almost  anything  possible  in  photography. 
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The  function  of  the  sulphite  in  the  developer  is  preservative.  It  tends  to  keeping 
of  the  reducer  while  in  solution,  but  more  especially  it  is  intended  to  keep  the 
plate  from  staining  during  the  action  of  the  developer.  For  the  keeping  of  the  re- 
ducer before  use,  that  is,  in  stock  solution,  we  prefer  the  metabisulphite,  because 
a  much  smaller  quantity  is  needed,  and  the  sulphite  is  often  alkaline,  and  so  does 
not  answer  the  purpose  so  well. 

Richard  P.  Ward. — Known  over  exposures  should  be  developed  in  a  solution 
weak  in  alkali  and  strong  in  reducer,  with  a  good  full  dose  of  bromide.  Doubtful 
exposures  should  be  developed  tentatively,  beginning  with  a  solution  weak  in  both, 
and  as  soon  as  the  appearance  of  the  image  declares  itself,  acting  accordingly. 

Sarah  W. — We  have  tried  prize  competitions  several  times,  but  the  dance  seemed 
hardly  worth  the  candle,  as  the  really  good  workers  do  not  compete.  If  you  could 
suggest  any  way  to  bring  them  out  we  will  gladly  resume  prize-giving. 

George  Harrison. — ^Your  print  was  among  those  sent  to  Tioga  Centre,  contrary 
to  request,  and  cannot  be  noticed  till  the  December  number.  For  your  encourage- 
ment we  may  say  here  that  the  only  serious  fault  is  the  straight  tree  trunk  so  close 
to  the  margin  on  the  left.    The  composition  is  faultless. 

W.  P.  R. — ^We  cannot  from  your  description  say  just  what  is  the  fault;  but  if 
you  care  to  send  the  lens  we  shall  have  pleasure  in  examining  it,  and  probably  put- 
ting it  to  rights. 

Percy  Rea. — We  never  think  of  making  a  slide  on  an  unbacked  plate.  At  present 
we  are  using  a  preparation  sent  to  us  by  Pancoast  &  Hand,  of  Philadelphia,  and  it 
answers  admirably.  It  is  easily  applied,  dries  rapidly,  and  a  rub  with  a  moist  sponge 
removes  it  at  once.  If  you  wish  to  make  the  backing,  see  answer  to  Anna  Rainer. 
We  have  used  both  brands  of  plates,  and  find  one  as  go6d  as  another.  Those  to 
which  you  refer  were  made  on  Carbutt's. 

K.  G.  Brahame. — The  cause  is  lime  in  the  water;  use  rain  or  distilled.  We 
have  not  time  to  search  the  back  numbers  of  the  journal  you  mention,  but  we  re- 
member the  article.  If  you  can  tell  us  the  number  in  which  it  is  to  be  found  we 
shall  gladly  lend  it  to  you. 

Alice  Green. — ^To  secure  the  desired  detail  in  the  white  dress  give  a  sufficiently 
long  exposure,  and  develop  in  a  solution  rather  weak  in  reducer,  and  without 
bromide. 

C.  F.  Murray. — Thanks  for  your  flattering  opinion.  We  shall  keep  your  letter 
before  us,  and  in  an  early  number  deal  with  the  subjects  and  suggestions  in  a  way 
that  may  be  helpful. 

C.  H.  Hain. — You  are  right  in  supposing  that  two  eight-inch  lenses  in  combina- 
tion will  give  practically  a  focus  of  four  inches.  We  have  not  a  copy  of  the  Hopkins 
book  to  which  you  refer,  and  do  not  know  what  his  ideas  are,  but  good  work  may 
be  done  with  a  combination  of  two  spectacle  lenses.  Untrimmed,  they  are  about 
i^  in  diameter,  and  to  cover  iox8  they  should  each  have  a  focus  of  about 
30  inches,  and  the  combination  stopped  down  to  f/22.  There  will  be  a  difference 
between  the  chemical  and  visual  foci  of  about  one-thirtieth  of  the  focus ;  that  is,  the 
plate  and  lens  will  have  to  be  brought  nearer  to  each  other  by  that  distance  after 
focusing,  before  exposing. 

Harry  P. — Your  print  was  consigned  to  the  waste  basket,  because  you  did  not 
send  your  name.  If  you  had  been  a  careful  reader  of  the  magazine  you  would  have 
known  that  although  we  criticise  to  initials,  we  must  have  the  name  for  our  own 
satisfaction. 
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D  EFORE  we  meet  again  we  shall  have  entered  on  another  year  and  on 
*^   another  century  ;  may  our  readers  see  many  of  the  former,  although 
none  may  hope  to  see  the  latter. 

The  closing  years,  "milestones  in  the  progress  of  time,"  are  times  of 
the  "opening  of  the  books"  and  of  stock-taking,  to  many  merely  in  a 
commercial  sense,  but  to  some  in  a  sense  far  more  important ;  in  a  sense 
that  shows  things  done  that  should  not  have  been  done,  and  things  left 
undone  that  should  have  been  done;  and  which  lead  to  the  forming  of 
good  resolutions  that,  when  kept,  influence  both  the  character  and  the 
career. 

The  close  of  the  century  suggests  a  different  line  of  thought,  imper- 
sonal rather  than  personal.  None  can  have  a  part  in  more  than  one,  but 
those  of  us  who  have  lived  through  the  greater,  or  a  considerable  part,  of 
the  nineteenth,  may  justly  feel  that  they,  during  their  "three  score  and 
ten,"  have  seen  greater  progress  in  all  that  goes  to  make  civilization,  in 
all  that  makes  peoples  or  nations  great,  than  w^as  made  in  any  previous 
century,  or  perhaps  all  the  centuries  together. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  the  progress  of  the  century  as  a  whole,, 
bn;  what  the  nineteenth  century  has  done  for  photography  comes  fairly 
within  our  sphere.  Although  the  action  of  light  on  matter  of  various  kinds 
had  been  noticed  before  the  century  began,  and  during  its  earlier  years  the 
beauty  of  the  camera  obscura  image  had  in  many  minds  created  a  desire 
for  a  method  of  making  it  permanent,  and  one  or  two  had  even  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  succeeded,  practical  photography  may  be  said  to  have  been 
born  ir  1839,  when  the  methods  of  Talbot  and  Daguerre  were  published^ 
an«j  Mungo  Ponton  told  the  Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts  of  his  discov- 
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ery  that  soluble  organic  matter,  in  the  presence  of  an  alkaline  bichromate, 
was  rendered  insoluble  by  the  action  of  light,  a  discovery  on  which  is  based 
the  whole  of  what  is  included  under  "process  work." 

The  process  of  Daguerre,  although  second  in  the  field,  was  so  beautiful 
that  It  became  the  more  popular,  and  commercially,  and  with  the  less  artis- 
tic, held  its  sway  till  the  introduction  of  collodion,  when  it  soon  became  a 
lost  and  almost  forgotten  art,  and  the  process  of  Talbot  is  practically  the 
process  of  to-day.  That  process  was  essentially  a  haloid  salt  of  silver  sen- 
sitive to  light,  spread  on  a  support  of  paper.  Light  produced  a  latent 
image  in  such  a  state  that  when  acted  on  by  a  developer  the  silver  was  re- 
duced, forming  a  negative  in  the  shape  of  a  black  deposit,  black  wherever 
the  object  was  white,  and  vice  versa.  To  produce  a  positive  image,  a  pho- 
tograph, it  was  only  necessary  to  place  a  sheet  of  sensitive  paper  below  the 
negative  and  expose  it  to  light,  as  is  done  to-day. 

Fiist  the  paper  was  waxed  to  make  it  more  translucent ;  then  glass  was 
substituted  for  paper  to  give  better  definition,  albumen  being  the  medium 
in  which  the  sensitive  salt  was  held.  Next,  collodion  took  the  place  of  al- 
bumen, and  wet  collodion  opened  the  door  for  an  influx  of  both  profes- 
sional and  amateur  photographers,  who  spread  all  over  the  world,  dis- 
placed miniature  painting,  and  enabled  the  peasant  to  adorn  his  home  with 
pictures  that  formerly  were  only  attainable  by  the  prince.  But  the  wet 
collodion  plate  had  to  be  prepared  just  before  use,  and  in  the  field  was  at- 
tended with  trouble  that  only  the  enthusiast  cared  to  undertake ;  and,  with 
the  amateur  at  least,  it  was  ultimately  succeeded  by  a  method  of  working  it 
dry,  a  method  by  which  the  plates  could  be  prepared  and  kept  for  any 
length  of  time. 

But  collodion  at  the  best  was  slow,  and  there  were  clever  experiment- 
ers at  work  searching  for  something  more  rapid,  the  present  gelatine  being 
the  result ;  and  they  have  continued  the  search  till  what  required  many 
minutes  can  now  be  done  in  a  very  small  fraction  of  a  second. 

Nor  has  Mungo  Ponton's  discovery  been  neglected.  Talbot  also  led  the 
way  in  the  multiplication  of  the  photograph  by  the  press,  and  in  1852  pro- 
duced engravings  on  steel  and  copper  plates,  employing  crepe  and  lines  on 
glass  plates  to  break  up  the  image  into  the  necessary  dots.  Space  forbids 
tracing  the  evolution  of  process  work,  and  we  can  only  say  that  in  a  won- 
derfully short  time  it  has  reached  a  degree  of  perfection  that  has  displaced 
wood  engraving,  and  now  gives  to  the  world  illustrated  books  and  maga- 
zines, true  to  the  life,  and  at  a  cost  of  less  than  a  tithe  of  the  imperfect 
work  of  the  draughtsman. 

Great  also  has  been  the  influence  of  photography  from  a  commercial 
point  of  view.    New  branches  of  trade  and  manufacture  have  been  called 
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into  existence,  and  some  of  those  that  were  old  have  been  increased  almost 
beyond  belief.  Huge  factories  have  been  erected  for  the  manufacture  by 
the  hundred  tons  of  materials  that  previously  were  little  more  than  curiosi- 
ties of  the  chemist,  furnishing  well  paid  work  for  tens  of  thousands  of 
people,  and  adding  largely  to  the  wealth  of  the  nations. 

What  the  coming  century  may  do  for  photography  we  do  not  care  to 
guess,  but  it  will  find  it  hard  to  beat  its  predecessor.  We  are  happy  in 
having  lived  through  it,  and  congratulate  all  who  have  had  3  hand  in  its 
development  on  the  success  of  their  labors. 

Coming  down  to  our  own  little  selves  and  our  work  during  the  year 
that  closes  with  this  number,  we  can  only  say  that  we  have  done  the  best 
tliat  we  could,  but  not  as  well  as  we  could  have  wished.  From  our  pub- 
lishers' point  of  view  it  has  been  a  successful  year,  and  that  in  spite  of  de- 
lays in  "coming  out"  that  sometimes  made  us  gnash  our  teeth:  and  we 
must  thank  our  readers  for  the  patience  with  which  they  bore  the  infliction. 
The  irregularity  was  incident  to  a  reorganizing  of  our  publishing  arrange- 
ments, which  are  now  on  such  a  footing  that  we  hope  to  be  able  to  be  on 
time  in  future. 

Not  the  least  important  of  our  aims  in  the  conducting  of  the  magazine 
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is  the  helping  of  our  readers  to  make  pictures  instead  of  mere  photographs, 
and  in  that,  through  "Our  Portfolio,"  we  have  been  fairly  successful, 
many  of  those,  as  may  be  seen  from  our  illustrations,  who  but  a  short  time 
ago  were  little  better  than  button  pressers,  being  now  able  to  do  really  good 
pictorial  work.  Our  "Answers  to  Correspondents"  we  have  also  reason  to 
know  have  been  very  helpful,  and  we  intend  in  the  future  to  make  them 
still  more  so;  having  enlisted  two  friends,  in  whose  knowledge  of  certain 
branches  we  have  more  confidence  than  in  our  own. 

Our  hope  of  success  during  the  incoming  year  is  founded  more  on  our 
record  for  the  past  than  on  promises  for  the  future,  although  we  may  say 
that  we  have  in  our  eye  additional  methods  of  doing  good,  but  their  intro- 
duction is  dependent  on  the  increase  of  our  subscription  list,  and  to  that 
our  readers  may  help  us  and  at  the  same  time  be  helping  themselves.  We 
leave  it  in  their  hands,  and  in  saying  an  revoir,  we  wish  them  a  Merry 
Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year. 


By  W.  J.  McBride, 
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The  Phosphate  Printing  Process. 

BY  W.  C.  FURNAS. 

IV/I Y  attention  was  first  called  to  this  process  by  an  article  in  an  Englisli 
*  *  journal,  and  I  was  led  to  try  it  by  the  simplicity  of  the  working 
directions,  the  promise  of  permanent  prints,  and  good  keeping  quality  of 
the  sensitized  paper.  Years  ago  I  had  tried  working  with  plain  paper  with 
but  indifferent  success,  the  main  difficulty  being  that  the  sun  declined  to 
furnish  a  good  printing  light  on  the  particular  and  only  day  I  could  devote 
to  printing,  and  in  anticipation  of  which  I  had  prepared  a  quantity  of 
paper.  When  the  next  leisure  day  came  around  I  usually  found  the  paper 
spoiled,  so  the  promise  of  a  simple  home-made  paper  that  would  keep  for  a 
reasonable  time  was  very  attractive  to  me,  and  I  still  consider  it  a  thing 
devoutly  to  be  wished  by  the  aspiring  amateur  photographer.  For  me. 
however,  the  phosphate  paper  keeps  very  little  if  any  better  than  ordinary 
plain  paper.  The  process  seems  to  me  a  promising  one,  however,  and  I 
give  my  experience  for  what  it  is  worth,  hoping  that  others  may  be  led  to 
try  it,  and  perhaps  overcome  the  difficulties  which  I  encountered.  The 
preparation  of  the  paper  is  very  easy,  and  within  certain  limits  compara- 
tively certain.    The  method  that  I  use  is  about  as  follows : 

First,  in  a  i6-ounce  graduate,  dissolve  62  grains  of  silver  nitrate  in  a 
little  water — the  exact  quantity  is  unimportant. 

In  another  vessel  dissolve  73  grains  sodium  phosphate  in  16  ounces  of 
water.  When  this  is  thoroughly  dissolved,  pour  into  the  vessel  containing 
the  silver  nitrate  solution.  A  yellow  precipitate  will  immediately  begin  to 
form,  which  is  phosphate  of  silver.  The  graduate  should  then  be  set  in  a 
dark  place  for  an  hour  or  two,  being  frequently  gently  shaken  and  tapped, 
to  collect  on  the  bottom  all  the  precipitate.  When  the  precipitate  ceases  to 
descend,  pour  oflf  the  water  until  little  is  left  in  the  graduate  except  the 
yellow  phosphate,  which  should  be  a  little  more  than  one  ounce. 

To  make  the  jelly  or  so-called  emulsion,  about  125  grains  of  tartaric 
acid  dissolved  in  2  drachms  of  water  are  added  to  the  phosphate  precipi- 
tate as  quickly  as  possible,  stirring  for  a  moment  with  a  glass  rod,  or  giv- 
ing meanwhile  a  rotary  shaking  motion  to  the  container.  We  now  have  a 
semi-solid  jelly,  which  may  be  softened  by  placing  the  container  in  hot 
water,  when  it  can  readily  be  applied  to  paper,  cloth  or  other  surface,  with 
a  brush  or  tuft  of  absorbent  cotton.  I  prefer  the  brush,  but  generally  use 
the  cotton,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  cleaning  the  brush  after  use. 

A  sensitive  fluid  may  be  made  by  adding  to  the  phosphate  precipitate 
described  above  a  saturated  solution  of  citric  acid,  until  the  precipitate  is 
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completely  dissolved,  and  the  liquid  becomes  clear.  This  fluid  should  be 
filtered  through  paper,  when  it  will  be  found  perfectly  clear,  will  keep  in- 
definitely, and  may  be  applied  to  almost  any  surface  on  which  it  is  desired 
to  make  a  photographic  print. 

Prints  should  be  carried  very  little  beyond  the  desired  depth,  well 
washed  for  a  few  minutes  in  running  water,  and  fixed  in  the  following 
bath  for  about  two  to  four  minutes : 

Hypo    I  ounce. 

Carbonate  of  soda   i  drachm. 

Water  i  quart. 

A  stronger  bath,  an  acid  bath,  or  too  prolonged  fixing,  will  cause 
sulphur  toning.  After  fixing,  wash  as  usual.  In  washing,  and  in  the 
fixing  bath,  the  prints  assume  an  ugly  yellow  color,  but  on  becoming  dry 
the  beautiful  brown  tone  which  is  characteristic  of  this  process  is  restored. 

I  have  tried  toning  prints  in  both  gold  and  silver  baths,  and  found  it 
very  easy  to  produce  almost  any  color  in  the  print  usual  to  toned  prints, 
but  the  prints  lost  all  vigor  and  contrast,  so  that  I  have  been  unable  to 
make  a  success  of  the  toning. 

I  may  add  that  published  formulae  for  making  the  jelly,  or  emulsion, 
generally  include  twice  as  much  tartaric  acid  as  I  have  given,  but  with  a 
greater  quantity  it  has  always  refused  to  "jell"  for  me. 

It  is  said  that  prints  will  give  a  red  tone,  if  given  a  citric  acid  bath 
before  fixing.    That  did  not  succeed  with  me. 

Paper  prepared  in  this  way  is  said  to  be  also  a  developing  paper,  but 
that  I  have  not  tried.  Directions  for  that  purpose  are  to  print  until  out- 
lines appear ;  then  develop  in  a  hot  solution  of  gallic  or  pyrogallic  acid. 

If  the  prepared  paper  would  keep  well,  and  if  a  successful  toning  bath 
were  found,  I  would  consider  this  a  very  promising  process  for  the 
amateur. 

With  my  present  knowledge  and  experience,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
the  sensitive  fluid  more  useful  than  the  jelly.  The  tones  on  paper  are 
perhaps  a  little  redder  and  not  quite  so  pleasing,  but  the  fluid  keeps  indefi- 
nitely, and  can  be  applied  to  paper,  silk,  cotton,  wood,  or  almost  anything 
upon  which  a  photographic  print  can  be  made. 


"The  Photocraphic  Timp:s." — Wc  are  glad  to  learn  that  our  friend, 
Walter  E.  Woodbury,  has  returned  to  the  editorial  chair  of  the  Times,  and 
also  that  it  is  to  be  reduced  to  a  more  handy  size,  the  "standard  magazine 
size,"  and  that  its  price  will  in  future  he  two,  instead  of  four  dollars. 


"THE  CROOKED  KOOTPATH." 
BY 
CARL  C.  DISTLER. 
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The  San  Francisco  Photographic  Salon. 

\]l/E  are  glad  to  see  that  the  photographers  of  the  Pacific  Coast  are  ar- 
ranging for  a  photographic  salon,  to  be  held  for  two  weeks,  begin- 
ning from  January  17,  1901 ,  and  shall  give  all  the  help  we  can.  We  regret, 
however,  that  they  have  so  little  confidence  in  the  general  class  of  exhib- 
itors as  to  depart  from  the  rule  of  the  better  class  of  such  exhibitions,  and 
by  way  of  inducement,  offer  diplomas  and  medals,  instead  of  making  the 
honor  of  a  place  on  the  walls  the  only  award. 

The  question  of  awards  has  been  discussed  pro  and  con  for  years,  and 
while,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  the  discussion  has  generally  ended  in  a 
draw,  we  know  from  personal  experience  gathered  from  salons  with  which 
wc  have  been  more  or  less  connected,  that  the  very  best  workers  will  not 
exhibit  where  medals  or  awards  of  any  kind  are  given. 

In  the  hope  thai  our  friends  of  Ihe  Pacific  Coast  will,  by  another  year, 
feel  able  to  walk  without  the  crutch  of  an  award,  we  shall  have  pleasure  in 
doing  all  we  can  to  help  them  to  success  in  this ;  beginning  liy  reproducing 
in  full  their  prospectus. 


By  E.  M.  MiTJtr. 


The  San  Francisco  Photographic  Salon. 


Xo.  1083  ^  By  John  Kirk. 

The  Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of  Art  announces  that  with  the  joint  man- 
agement of  the  California  Camera  Club  an  exhibition  of  photographic  art 
will  he  held  in  the  galleries  of  the  Institute  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  opening 
Thursday,  January  17.  1901,  and  continuing  two  weeks. 

The  purpose  of  this  salon  is  to  bring  together  the  best  examples  of  the 
photographic  work  of  the  day  possessing  the  highest  degree  of  artistic 
merit  and  pictorial  interest. 

The  Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of  Art  will  award  a  first  and  second  cer- 
tificate of  merit  in  each  of  the  following  classes : 

Class       I.  Landscapes. 

Class     II.  Marine. 

Class  III.  Genre. 

Class    IV.  Portraiture. 

Class     V.  Still  Life. 

Class    VI.  Animal  Studies. 

Class  VH.  Architecture  and  Interiors. 

RL'I.KS  AND  REGUL-^TIONS. 

All  pictures  submitted  for  exhibition  must  be  framed  or  matted  under 
glass.    They  must  also  be  addressed:  "Photographic  Salon,  Mark  Hop- 
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kins  Institute  of  Art,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,"  forwarded  at  owner's 
risk,  charges  prepaid,  and  delivered  at  the  Institute  not  later  than  January 
I,  1901.  Pictures  to  be  returned  at  owner's  expense.  No  charge  will  be 
made  to  exhibitors  for  space. 

The  title,  the  exhibitor's  name  and  address,  and  if  for  sale  the  price, 
must  be  upon  the  back  of  all  pictures  submitted.  Nothing  shall  appear  on 
the  front  of  the  picture  except  its  title  and  the  maker's  name.  Pictures 
exhibited  must  bear  the  name  of  the  maker,  and  not  the  names  of  firms  or 
galleries. 

If  any  pictures  are  sold  while  on  exhibition  10  per  cent,  of  the  price 
will  be  deducted  by  the  Institute. 

Every  work  for  exhibition  must  be  submitted  to  a  duly  elected  jury  for 
a  decision  as  to  its  acceptance  or  rejection ;  the  hanging  and  placing  of  all 
accepted  works  will  be  under  the  exclusive  control  of  this  jury,  and  no 
changes  will  be  made  in  the  arrangement,  nor  can  any  work  be  withdrawn 
before  the  final  closing  of  the  exhibition. 

Each  exhibitor  will  be  furnished  with  a  catalogue,  which  will  be  the 
official  notification  of  acceptance. 

The  management  will  use  all  possible  care  to  prevent,  but  will  not  be 
responsible  for,  any  loss  or  damage  that  may  occur. 

Diplomas  will  be  awarded  to  works  of  special  merit,  as  recommended 
by  a  jury  appointed  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  San  Francisco  Art 
Association. 

In  addition  to  these  awards.  Camera  Craft,  of  San  Francisco,  oflFers  a 
first  and  second  medal  in  each  of  the  diflferent  classes,  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  made  by  the  aforesaid  jury. 

All  communications  must  be  addressed  to  the  executive  committee  of 
the  San  Francisco  Photographic  Salon,  819  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 

Executive  Committee:  W.  B.  Webster  (chairman),  A.  L.  Coombs, 
W.  J.  Street,  A.  G.  McFarland,  E.  G.  P:isen,  W.  J.  Piatt,  J.  W.  Erwin, 
Robert  H.  Fletcher  (curator  Hopkins  Institute). 

Officers :  Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of  Art — ^James  W.  Byrne,  president ; 
Henry  Heyman,  secretary;  the  California  Camera  Club — ^J.  W.  Erwin, 
president ;  W.  E.  Palmer,  secretary. 


Our  patent  correspondents,  Messrs.  Davis  &  Davis,  patent  lawyers,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  have  opened  an  office  in  the  St.  Paul  Building,  cor- 
ner of  Broadway  and  Park  Row,  New  York  City.  One  member  of  the 
firm  will  be  in  charge  of  the  New  York  office,  and  the  other  member  will 
remain  in  Washington  to  attend  to  the  firm's  business  before  the  Patent 
Office. 


"IN  CROTONA  PARK." 
BY 
JAMES  BREVOOHT  COX. 
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The  Burning  Oil  Tank. 

J^R.  RANDOLPH  H.  NEXSEN,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  tlie 

'    *     illustration  below,  writes  of  it  as  follows : 

At  about  12 :3o  on  the  morning  of  July  5  one  of  llie  large  tanks  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  at  Bayonne,  was  struck  by  lightning  and  its 
contents  ignited.  Before  anything  could  be  done  the  oil  in  the  other  four 
or  five  tanks  was  in  a  blaze,  and  tlie  outburst  was  so  sudden  and  threat- 


ening that  hundreds  of  the  residents  of  the  tenement  district  rushed  from 
their  homes  panic  stricken.  Nothing  could  be  done  to  save  the  burning 
tanks,  from  which  the  workmen  made  a  rush  for  their  lives,  all  succeeding 
except  three. 

As  soon  as  danger  to  life  was  at  an  end  willing  hands  set  to  work  to 
save  as  much  as  possible  of  the  threatened  property;  steam  tugs  rapidly 
towed  the  many  vessels  from  the  docks,  pumps  were  set  a-going  to  send  the 
oil  from  threatened  tanks  to  others  at  a  safe  distance,  while  a  small  armv 
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surrounded  the  space  with  trenches  to  keep  within  bounds  the  sea  of  flame 
that  was  rapidly  spreading  out  in  all  directions. 

It  was  a  brilliant  spectacle,  lighting  the  country  so  that  a  newspaper 
could  be  read  at  a  distance  of  several  miles,  and  as  the  dawn  approached 
the  tiame  gave  place  to  volumes  of  the  black  smoke  peculiar  to  burning 
oil.  which  floated  over  Brooklyn  dense  enough  to  darken  the  sun. 

The  fire  continued  to  burn  for  several  days,  destroying  eighteen  tanks 
and  a  few  dwellings,  the  loss  altogether  amounting  to  not  less  than 
$2,400,000. 

Notes. 


it 


Rapid  Development. — As  a  rule,  we  believe  in  going  slow,  but  there 
are  cases  when  it  may  be  advisable  to  get  out  the  image  in  as  short  a  time 
as  possible.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  one  of  the  London  societies,  Mr. 
M'ellford  showed  how  to  develop  a  negative  in  fifteen  seconds,  and  at  the 
next  !Mr.  Henderson  went  one  better,  and  did  it  in  ftwe,  employing  the  fol- 
lowing formula : 

No.  I. 

Hydroquinone 20  grains. 

Metol   20 

Adurol  40 

Sodium  sulphite 480 

Water 8  ozs. 

No.  2. 

Potas.sium  bromide   10  grains. 

Sodium  hydrate   120      '* 

Water 8  ozs. 

Equal  parts  of  Nos.  i  and  2  were  employed.  Naturally,  with  such  a 
powerful  solution,  one  must  time  exposure  with  the  greatest  accuracy. 

Dl'raijle  Albumen  Paper. — Although  albumen  paper  is  not  now  so 
much  used  as  formerly,  there  is  still  a  hankering  for  it  in  the  minds  of 
many  who  know  something  of  its  advantages  over  most  of  the  paper  that 
has  taken  its  place,  and  if  it  could  only  be  made  to  keep,  they  would  gladly 
return  to  it.  The  following  is  said  by  Chronik  to  keep  for  a  reasonable 
time.  The  silvered  paper  is  allowed  to  float  for  two  or  three  minutes  on  a 
bath  composed  of 

Water    i  litre. 

Gum  arabic  30  grms. 

Hydrochloric   acid    20  ccm. 

Tartaric  acid    20  grms. 

Citric  acid   20       " 
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and  then  dried.  The  floating  must  last  from  two  to  three  minutes.  Prints 
on  such  paper  must  be  thoroughly  washed  before  toning,  for  which  a  soda 
bath  must  be  used. 

The  Wide-Angle  Lens. — This  is  what  G.  Ryle-Smith  has  to  say  in 
Photography  of  the  wide-angle  lens:  "It  is  the  wide-angle  lens  that  has 
brought  more  odium  upon  photography  and  photographers  than  any  other 
of  the  impedimenta  of  the  process.  And  this  not  because  it  gives  ^incorrect 
perspective'  or  *bad  perspective* — no  good  rectilinear  lens  properly  used 
can  do  either.  Nor  because  it  inckides  too  wide  an  angle,  as  most  photog- 
raphers appear  to  think,  because  under  suitable  conditions  an  angle  of 
over  120°  may  be  included  without  any  artist  raising  his  hands  in 
horror.  But  because  it  gives  a  form  of  perspective  which  our  eyes  are  un- 
able to  appreciate — one  which  they  cannot  translate,  as  it  were,  into  the 
sensation  of  solidity  once  more.  In  other  words,  because  it  projects  upon 
a  plane  and  not  upon  a  curved  surface. '* 

Orthochromatizing  Plates. — Those  who  try  to  confer  ortho- 
chromatic  qualities  on  their  own  plates  will  be  interested  in  knowing  that 
Lippmann  finds  the  crystallized  methyl  violet  makes  for  his  process  plates 
that  are  almost,  if  not  altogether,  panchromatic,  and  giving  finer  reds  than 
ever  were  got  before.  To  each  hundred  parts  of  emulsion  he  adds  two 
parts  of  a  I  per  cent,  alcohol  solution  of  the  dye,  but  as  his  films  are  ex- 
tremely thin  a  stronger  solution  may  be  better  for  ordinary  plates,  and  it 
might  be  well  to  try  dipping  the  ordinary  plate  and  drying  carefully  in  the 
dark. 

Heating  the  Developer. — According  to  Photo graphische  Rund- 
schau, under  exposure  to  the  extent  of  one-third  may  be  made  up  for  by 
the  employment  of  a  hot  developer,  heated  to  the  extent  of  120°  F.,  if  nec- 
essary ;  but  that  the  ordinary  plate  in  that  case  must  be  first  soaked  in  a  10 
per  cent,  solution  of  formalin. 

Albumen  P.  O.  P.  Converted  Into  Developing  Paper. — According 
to  the  Photo  Chronik,  1900,  No.  50,  a  useful  paper  for  development  can  be 
prepared  by  floating  ordinary  sensitized  albumen  paper  for  three  to  five 
minutes  on  a  solution  containing  20  grammes  of  bichromate  of  potassium 
and  10  grammes  of  bromide  of  ammonium  to  the  litre.  After  floating,  the 
paper  must  be  well  washed.  Our  readers  will  remember  that  a  chromated 
paper  of  a  similar  kind  has  been  previously  mentioned  in  our  columns,  but 
it  has  been  found  that  the  principle  of  chromating  a  printing-out  paper  to 
make  a  development  paper  is  of  wide  application,  and  if  the  washing  and 
drying  are  conducted  in  an  absolutely  dark  place,  the  resulting  paper  is 
perfectly  free  from  tendency  to  fog,  so  as  to  be  useful  in  special  cases. 
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As  Others  See  Us. — 
Speaking  of  the  American 
work  now  on  exhibition  in 
Ixindon,  one  of  our  contem- 
poraries has  this  to  say, 
which,  whatever  it  may  be  to 
the  modern  picture  makers, 
should  be  taken  to  heart  by 
the  professional  photogra- 
phers. "There  is  a  certain 
similar  character  which  per- 
vades most  of  them  which 
suggests  the  existence  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  of 
a  school  or  cult  which,  con- 
sciously or  not,  is  influenced 
by  one  or  two  leaders,  and  if 
to  most  English  observers 
there  appears  a  technical  in- 
completeness and  total  sup- 
pression of  almost  every 
quality  which  we  customarilv 

No.  1093.  By  W.  E.  Cogswell.  ■    ^  -.1.  l    .  u 

associate  with  a  photograph, 
for  the  production  of  some- 
thing which  is  not  quite  self-explanatory  or  convincing,  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  the  violence  of  a  revolution  is  generally  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  evil  which  it  seeks  to  reform,  and  from  the  standard  of 
the  more  intelligent  photographer,  not  only  in  Great  Britain  but  elsewhere, 
there  is  a  very  large  amount  of  photography  in  America  of  the  commercial 
and  every-day  character,  of  such  a  vulgar — we  had  almost  said  brutal — 
character,  that  an  antidote  of  the  most  searching  kind  was  necessary." 

Another,  speaking  of  the  American  collection  on  exhibition  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Royal  Society,  says:  "Every  photographer  who  can  by  any 
means  make  the  op|x>rtunity  ought  to  see  it.  If  he  would  profit  by  it,  we 
would  suggest,  were  it  necessary  to  do  so  in  the  case  of  our  readers,  that 
he  should  not  go  with  a  view  to  finding  defects  or  to  ridiculing  eccentrici- 
ties (there  are  plenty  of  them),  but  that  he  should,  on  the  other  hand  look 
for  the  merits  of  the  work,  and  endeavor  to  get  into  touch  with  the  exhib- 
itors. Should  he  see  nothing  in  the  exhibition  but  material  for  scoffing 
and  jesting,  by  all  means  let  him  scoflf  and  jest.  It  will  do  the  objects  of 
his  mockery  no  harm,  and  will  not  affect  the  influence  of  the  exhibition. 
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"For  our  own  part,  we  consider  it  without  question  the  most  interest- 
ing photographic  exhibition  it  has  ever  been  our  lot  to  see.  Its  influence 
upon  British  work  is  bound  to  be  a  great  one,  and  although  it  would  not 
surprise  us  if  it  were  manifested  at  first  by  the  mere  copying  of  eccentrici- 
ties in  lighting,  trimming,  mounting,  and  so  on,  it  cannot  fail  in  the  long 
run  to  be  beneficial.  In  bringing  it  over,  Mr.  Holland  Day  has  done  Brit- 
ish photography  and  photographers  a  service  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
exaggerate." 

Positives  Direct  in  the  Camera. — Thornton,  late  of  Thornton- Pic- 
ard  shutter  fame,  has  patented  a  method  of  getting  positives  that  will  de- 
light the  hearts  of  the  "Tintype"  fraternity.     Here  is  the  specification  as 
given  by  Photography:  "A  suitable  sensitive  film  is  coated  on  to  a  base  of 
black  or  colored  paper,  coated  with  a  preparation  to  allow  of  stripping. 
The  material  preferred  is  formed  by  dissolving  and  drying  the  aluminum 
or  zinc  salts  of  the  fatty  acids.    The  film  so  treated  is  exposed,  developed, 
fixed,  whitened,  and  washed.     A  piece  of  black  or  colored  paper,  previ- 
ously coated  with  gum  or  other  adhesive,  is  pressed  into  contact  with  the 
face  of  the  picture,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  become  quite  dry.    The  pict- 
ure   is    completed    b\' 
merely  pulling  the  two 
pieces  apart,  when  the 
picture    attaches    itself 
to  the  adhesive  black  or 
colored    paper,   an<I    is 
consequently     reversed 
during   this   operation. 
thus  giving  a  non-re- 
versed   result    without 
the    intervention    of    a 
prism. 

Hints  Worth  Tak- 
ing.— The  president  of 
the  Glasgow  and  West 
of  Scotland  Photo- 
graphic Society,  in  his 
annual  address,  gave  i 
the  following  hints,  that 
are  well  worth  remem- 
l>ering:  "Another  point 

worthy    of    remark    is  ^^  ,(,^^  ~  n,,  p.  r-.  toiIm. 

that    so    many    taking  "thb  pk«f«  kook.  ■ 
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lip  photography  for  the  first  time  start  in  with  instanlaiicous  work- 
without  having  made  a  single  titne  exposure.  To  begin  with  a 
hand  camera  is  beginning  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  alphabet,  and 
that  is  a  fatal  mistake."  Speaking  of  printing,  he  says:  "Printing-out 
papers  are  many  and  good,  but  the  amateur  finds  a  difficulty  in  toning, 
rarely  getting  two  prints  alike,  and  as  rarely  getting  the  tone  he  wants, 
l^ut  why  use  a  paper  that  needs  toning,  when  in  the  beautiful  carbon  paper 
we  have  the  paper  par  excellence  for  artistic  work?  You  are  sure  of  get- 
ting a  uniform  tone,  you  have  greater  speed,  you  have  a  wider  range  of 
color,  and  you  can  transfer  the  print  to  almost  any  grade  of  paper,  so  that 
your  scope  for  artistic  work  is  endless.  The  simplicity  of  the  method 
should  alone  commend  it  to  all  workers,  and  nothing  is  more  surprising 
than  that  it  is  not  in  universal  use.** 

The  Ozotype  Procks.s. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Photo- 
graphic Society,  Mr.  Manly,  the  inventor  of  Ozotype,  gave  a  demonstra- 
tion of  considerable  interest.  Although  from  time  to  time  we  have  printed 
all  that  is  known  of  the  process,  the  following  account  of  the  demonstra- 
tion, which  we  clip  from  the  British  Journal  of  Photography,  may  be  help- 
ful to  some  of  our  readers : 

Briefly,  it  is  a  method  of  pigment  or  carbon  printing,  in  which  the  per- 
manent support  of  the  picture  is  itself  sensitive  to  light,  a  visible  image 
being  printed  thereon.  The  printing  is  conducted  by  daylight,  and  as  the 
image  is  distinctly  visible  during  exposure,  the  use  of  an  actinometer  is 
dispensed  with.  The  specially  prepared  "pigment  i)laster,"  useil  in  place 
of  the  tissue  in  the  carbon  process,  is  not  sensitized,  but  is  immersed  in  a 
weak  solution  of  acetic  acid  and  a  reducing  agent  (hydroquinone),  and 
.squeegeed  in  contact  with  the  washed  ])rint.  When  dry,  the  picture  is 
developed  in  warm  water  in  practically  the  same  way  as  an  ordinary  car- 
bon print.  There  is  no  reversal  of  the  image,  no  safe  cdgf^  is  required,  the 
fingers  of  the  operator  do  not  come  in  contact  with  a  warm  solution  of  a 
bichromate  salt,  and  no  bli.sters  are  formed.  Tn  the  course  of  his  demon- 
stration, Mr.  Manly  showed  the  method  of  sensitizing  the  paper — any 
good  paper  may  be  used — pigmenting  the  print,  and  developing.  In  his 
original  paper,  read  before  the  society  some  eighteen  months  ago,  he  ex- 
plained that  the  sensitizing  solution  was  composed  of  bichromate  of  potas- 
sium and  sulphate  of  manganese,  and  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
image  produced  by  the  action  of  light  consisted  of  binoxide  of  manganese. 
The  discussion  following  the  demonstration  dealt  mainly  with  this  point. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  said  he  had  recently  made  some  experiments  in  order 
to  endeavor  to  discover  the  composition  of  the  primary  image,  and,  in  his 
opinion,  it  was  not  possible  for  bichromate  of  potassium  and  sulphate  of 
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nianjran(!Si',  under  the  action  of  light,  tn  yield  biiioxide  of  manganese.  He 
tliouglit  tliat  neitliiT  binoxiile  of  manganese,  nor,  as  .Mr.  Manly  had  subse- 
qiiontl)'  suggested,  manganic  acid,  was  present ;  bnt  tliat  the  image  con- 
sisted of  manganoiis  chroniate.  The  sensitizing  solution  used  bj'  Mr. 
Manly  was  perfectly  clear,  but  if  the  neutral  chromate  was  used  instead  of 
the  cbromatc.  a  precipitate  wonld  l)c  formed.  In  the  acid  condition  no  pre- 
cipitate is  tonned,  and  by  the  action  of  light  a  certain  amount  of  the  chro- 
mic acid  is  reduced.  By  diminishing,  therefore,  the  amount  of  chromic 
acid  present,  the  acidity  of  the  salts  was  also  diminished,  and  after  a  time 
a  neutral,  or  even  an  alkaline,  state  would  be  reached ;  in  that  condition  the 
s^nie  salt  wonld  be  formed  as  if  the  neutral  chromate  and  manganous  sul- 
phate had  been  mixed.  If  the  washing  of  the  primary  print  was  continued, 
a  certain  amount  of  the  image  would  be  dissolved,  l>ecausc  manganous 


chromate  was  feebly  soluble  in  water,  and  Mr,  Manly  bad  said  that  ten 
minute*;'  washing  was  sufficient  in  working  the  process.  Mr.  Haddon  had 
made  a  sensitizing  solution  by  substituting  bichloride  of  mercury  for  sul- 
phate of  manganese,  and  he  had  also  employed  the  plain  bichromate  of 
potassium,  and  had  in  each  case  obtained  pigmented  images  in  the  same 
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way  as  by  the  Ozotype  process,  showing  that  binoxide  of  manganese  was 
not  necessary,  and,  as  he  had  said,  was  most  probably  not  present.  What 
was  formed  in  the  case  of  the  mercury,  in  the  Ozotype  process,  and  in  the 
plain  bichromate  image?  In  his  opinion,  the  Ozotype  image  consisted  of 
chromate  of  manganese,  the  mercury  image  was  chromate  of  mercury,  and 
the  bichromate  picture  was  chromate  of  chromium.  He  proceeded  to  detail 
the  experiments  upon  which  this  opinion  was  based. 

The  G.  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Company  has  introduced  a  feature  in 
connection  with  their  excellent  and  popular  plates  which  some  of  the  deal- 
ers may  not  like,  but  which  the  photographer,  and  especially  the  amateur, 
will  be  glad  to  see — a  method  by  which  they  may  protect  themselves  from 
unknowingly  getting  old  or  stale  plates. 

Plates  that  are  as  good  to  begin  with  as  are  Cramer's,  and  that  are 
properly  stored,  that  is,  kept  on  their  edges  in  a  perfectly  dry  and  tolerably 
dark  room,  will  keep  good  for,  well,  we  do  not  care  to  say  how  long;  but 
we  have  some  now  sent  us  four  years  ago,  and  they  are  in  every  respect 
as  good  as  when  they  came.  But  plates  are  not  always,  even  in  the  dealers' 
stores,  so  kept,  nor  do  the  dealers  always  realize  what  may  happen  to  even 
well  packed  plates  kept  in  brilliantly  lighted  apartments ;  so  that  on  the 
whole,  it  is  always  better  to  get  them  fresh. 

To  enable  the  photographer  to  know  that  he  is  so  getting  them,  the 
Cramer  Company  will  in  future  place  on  every  box  a  **time  limit,"  a  date 
beyond  which  they  should  not  be  purchased ;  and  make  a  start  by  saying 
that  they  should  not  accept  "Crown"  or  "Banner"  with  an  emulsion  pre- 
vious to  No.  13,180,  or  "Isochromatic"  previous  to  No.  3,916. 

Sfxco  Films. — Since  first  noticing  this  new  film  we  have  had  many 
inquiries  al)out  it  without  being  able  to  give  any  satisfactory  reply.  It  is 
now,  however,  on  the  British  market,  and  being  quite  as  highly  spoken  of 
as  we  were  led  to  expect  it  would  be.  Those  who  would  like  to  know  more 
should  write  to  Secco  Film,  Ltd.,  39  Lombard  street,  London,  for  a  little 
book,  "All  About  Secco,"  that  can  be  had  for  the  asking,  and  if  pressure 
enough  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  proper  quarter,  we  may  ultimately 
see  it  on  the  market  here. 


The  Advantage  of  Backed  Plates. 

'X'HERE  are  three  things  that  we  take  every  opportunity  of  pressing  on 
the  attention  of  our  readers,  and  which  we  mean  to  take  every  oppor- 
tunity of  pressing  until  they  are  generally  adopted,  vie,  the  employment 
of  a  lens  of  sufficiently  long  focus,  the  use  of  orthochromatic  plates,  and 
plates  with  a  suitable  backing. 
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It  was  therefore  with  much  pleasure  that  we  received  from 
the  lovell  dry  plate  manufacturing  company 
a  sample  of  their  recently  introduced  "Lovell  Backed"  plates,  and  now, 
having  put  them  to  the  test  of  a  good  deal  of  practical  work,  the  pleasure 
of  telling  our  readers  all  about  them  is  equally  great. 

Aside  altogether  from  the  backing,  the  plates  are  of  the  very  highest 
quality.  They  are  extremely  sensitive,  reaching,  according  to  our  testing, 
F.90,  as  Wynne's  speed  number,  and  yet  are  as  easily  developed  as  a  much 
slower  plate;  and  we  can  homolgate  the  statement  of  our  correspondent 
on  another  page,  to  the  effect  that  even  in  pushing  development  there  is 
little  tendency  to  the  blocking  up  of  the  lower  lights. 

But,  while  the  Lovell  plate,  as  a  plate,  is  equal  to  anything  on  this  or 
any  other  market,  and,  thanks  to  the  energy  and  perseverance  of  our 
plate  makers  American  plates  are  at  least  equal  to  the  best ;  the  best,  if 
unbacked,  has  serious  faults.  Professor  Hough,  of  the  Chicago  Observa- 
tory, once  said  in  our  hearing :  "Photographers  do  not  know  when  a  plate 
is  fogged";  so  we  say  that  they  do  not  know  when  it  suffers  from  hala- 
tion. Halation  is  not  confined  to  the  surroundings  of  a  window  or  the 
branches  of  a  tree  against  a  clear  sky,  but  is  more  or  less,  and  generally 
more,  in  evidence  to  those  who  look  for  it.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  expose  two  plates,  one  backed  and  the  other  not,  to  the 
same  subject  at  the  same  time,  and  develop  them  together  and  examine 
them  carefully.  Indeed,  not  much  care  is  required  to  recognize  a  vast  dif- 
ference. The  one  may  be  good  as  negatives  go;  but  the  other  shows  a 
crispness,  what  used  in  the  old  collodion  days  to  be  described  as  **juicy," 
an  appearance  that  once  seen  is  never  forgotten. 

And  that  is  just  what  the  Lovell  backed  plates,  when  converted  into 
negatives,  show,  and  show  so  clearly  that  he  who  once  uses  them  and  can 
appreciate  the  highest  degree  of  excellence,  will  never  again  use  an  un- 
backed plate. 

Hitherto  we  have  again  and  again  urged  the  backing  of  plates  by  the 
photographer  himself,  and  we  continue  to  urge  it  wherever  for  any  reason 
backed  plates  cannot  be  got.  But,  although  very  simple  and  easily  done, 
it  is  generally  considered  a  messy  job,  and  as  we  congratulated  Carbutt 
some  time  ago,  so  now  we  congratulate  the  Lovell  Company  as  setting 
an  example  that  we  hope  will  be  followed  by  every  plate  maker  in  the 
land,  as  we  shall  never  cease  to  hope  for  a  time  when  there  will  not  be 
sent  out  an  unbacked  or  an  unorthochromatic  plate. 

Until  the  coming  of  that  "good  time"  those  who  want  the  highest 
degree  of  excellence,  whether  for  scientific,  commercial  or  pictorial  pur- 
pose, cannot  do  better  than  employ  a  "Lovell  Backed  Plate." 
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Letters  of  Exceptional  Interest. 

K  MONG  the  many  queries  that  come  to  us,  and  most  of  which  are  re- 
*^  plied  to  in  our  ^'Answers  to  Correspondents,"  there  are  some  of  such 
general  interest  as  to  deserve  more  attention  than  can  be  given  m  that 
column,  and  which  we  print  in  full  or  in  part,  accompanied  by  such  an- 
swers as  we  are  able  to  give,  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned. 

The  following  is  one  of  such,  and,  although  it  would  take  more  than  a 
whole  number  of  the  magazine  to  reply  fully,  we  shall  endeavor  to  treat 
it  as  well  as  our  ability  and  the  space  at  our  disposal  will  permit : 

Dear  Sirs  : 

I  notice  that  several  of  the  illustrators  of  your  magazine,  who  but  a  short  time 
ago  began  photography,  are  progressing  very  fast,  and  I  wish  to  ask  if  their  progress 
is  not  due  mainly  to  their  aiming  at  ''suggestion  rather  than  depiction?"  As  I  under- 
stand it,  the  chief  thing  in  pictorial  work  is  to  avoid  exact  reproduction,  and  what  I 
desire  to  know  is  how  best  to  do  that? 

With  a  doublet  working  at  f/8,  and  giving  perfect  definition,  the  only  way  that 
I  can  see  of  getting  rid  of  that  objectionable  feature  is  to  put  the  objects  more  or 
less  out  of  focus,  but  is  there  not  some  better  way?  How  would  it  do  to  employ  a 
single  lens  of  large  diameter  and  work  it  at  f/8  or  larger,  and  then  get  the  best  focus 
you  can? 

Art  critics  disagree  in  their  teaching  to  such  an  extent  that  the  beginner  is  at  his 
wits*  end  to  know  where  he  is  at.  H.  P.  Robinson,  for  instance,  in  his  "Pictorial 
Effects  in  Photography,"  says:  "Photography  is  the  art  of  definition,  and  when  it  de- 
parts from  that  it  departs  from  its  art  altogether."  Speaking  of  some  work  which 
lacks  definition,  he  says  it  is  "smudge,"  and  so  I  guess  that  most  of  the  most  lauded 
pictures  of  the  present  day  would  not  please  him,  although  probably  he  referred  to 
cases  where  it  was  overdone;  where  everything  was  so  blurred  as  if  made  without  a 
lens  of  any  kind ;  as  are  most  of  the  so-called  Salon  pictures  of  the  present  day. 

But  probably  my  ideas  on  this  subject  are  altogether  wrong,  as  I  am  only  a  be- 
ginner in  the  study  of  art,  and  at  the  very  outstart  I  find  the  so-called  "canons  of 
art"  the  stumbling  block.  Writers  on  art  say  they  try  to  make  it  as  simple  as 
possible,  but  few  succeed.  They  take  for  granted  too  much,  and  use  terms  that 
are  above  the  comprehension  of  the  students,  and  this  brings  me  to  the  real  object  of 
my  letter. 

There  is  a  crying  need  for  a  simply  written  book  on  art  for  beginners,  and  it  is 

natural  for  you  to  write  simply,  and  at  the  same  time  effectively.     I  say  this  from  a 

pretty  long  acquaintance  with  your  writings  in  the  magazine  and  from  the  study  of 

your  "Right  Road  to  Photography,"  which,  in  clearness  and  fullness,  far  surpasses 

any  text  book  that  I  have  seen. 

Yours  truly, 

C.  F.  Murray. 

We  have  to  thank  our  correspondent  for  his  far  too  high  appreciation 
of  our  abilities,  as  well  as  for  his  many  words  of  commendation  that  we 
have  not  printed,  and,  although  his  letter,  as  ladies'  letters  are  said  to  dd, 
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contains  its  point,  not  in  a  post  scriptum,  but  in  the  last  paragraph,  we 
shall  take  and  reply  to  its  various  queries  and  suggestions  seriatim. 

"Suggestion  and  not  Depiction,"  we  believe,  originated  with  Whistler, 
and,  although  he  is  the  last  man  that  we  should  care  to  follow  as  a  teacher, 
the  sentence  may  be  the  keynote  to  pictorial  effect  if  kept  within  proper 
limits.  Pictorial  effect  does  not  depend  on  focus.  A  photograph  may  be 
a  picture  and  yet  be  focused  as  sharply  as  ever  Pre-Raphaelite  painted,  or 
as  "fuzzy"  as  a  Keiley  or  Steichen  can  make  it ;  and  it  is  easier  to  feci  when 
either  the  one  or  the  other  is  a  picture,  than  to  tell  how  it  was  made  so. 

For  purely  pictorial  work  the  lens  is  of  secondary  importance,  pro- 
vided it  be  of  sufficient  focal  length  to  give  a  perspective  that  shall  seem 
to  be  correct  when  examined  from  the  ordinary  view  point,  not  shorter 
than  once  and  a  half  the  length  of  the  longest  way  of  the  plate.  The 
doublet,  with  a  working  aperture  of  f/Sj  is  four  times  as  rapid  as  the 
single  lens  at  f/i6,  and  it  gives  straight  lines  instead  of  the  slightly  curved 
of  the  single,  although  the  latter  is  in  no  sense  a  disadvantage  for  pictorial 
work. 

For  ordinary  pictorial  work,  then,  and  for  those  who  are  not  afflicted 
with  the  craze  for  rapidity,  and  the  true  picture  maker  hardly  ever  is,  there 
is  nothing  but  the  cost  to  choose  between  a  single  and  a  double  lens,  the 
former  doing  the  same  work  at  a  cost  of  about  one-eighth  of  the  latter. 

The  so-called  canons  of  art  have  been  elaborated  from  fhe  study, 
analysis,  and  comparison  of  pictures  that  please  and  those  that  do  not, 
and  are  more  useful  as  indications  of  what  to  avoid  than  as  examples  of 
what  to  follow  or  include.  In  pictures  that  did  not  satisfy  certain  things, 
arrangements  or  conditions  were  uniformly  present  that  were  as  regularly 
absent  in  pictures  that  pleased,  and  vice  versa,  till,  in  course  of  time,  they 
became  popularly  recognized  and  collated  with,  in  the  minds  of  some  at 
least,  the  force  of  a  law. 

They  are  easily  understood,  and  therefore  easily  taught,  and  at  best  are 
only  of  general  and  not  universal  application. 

(i)  A  picture  should  be  either  oblong  or  upright,  the  square  form,  un- 
less in  exceptional  cases,  being  unsatisfactory. 

(2)  The  horizon  or  vanishing  point  should  never  be  in  the  middle  of 
the  composition,  preferably  about  one-third  from  the  bottom,  and  failing 
that,  about  one-third  from  the  top. 

(3)  Lines  drawn  horizontally  and  vertically  across  the  center  of  the 
canvas  are  the  weakest  parts  of  the  picture,  and  on  them  never  should  be 
placed  anything  of  importance.  The  strong  points  are  a  little  to  the  right 
or  left  of  the  vertical,  and  a  little  below  the  horizontal,  and  those  next  in 
strength  are  in  the  same  relation  to  the  vertical,  but  above  the  horizontal. 
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(4)  A  picture  should  have  unity  of  interest  or  concentration  of  pur- 
pose; that  is,  there  should  be  but  one  objective  point,  one  motif,  to  which 
everything  in  the  composition  should  lead  or  contribute,  and  everything 
that  does  not  help  hinders.  In  other  words,  everything  that  does  not 
contribute  to  the  desired  effect  should  be  excluded. 

(5)  Vertical  lines  suggest  strength  or  action,  while  those  that  arc 
horizontal. imply  rest  or  repose,  but  they  should  not  be  too  frequently  re- 
peated, and  always,  if  possible,  contrasted  by  lines  in  opposite  directions. 
Thus,  where  the  horizon  is  straight,  the  foreground  should  be  undulating 
so  as  to  suggest  lines  at  different  angles.  For  the  same  reason,  the  vertical 
line  of  a  tree  should  never  be  close  to  the  margin  of  the  picture. 

(6)  Balance  is  too  often  by  the  photographer  applied  as  a  pair  of 
scales,  in  which  case  it  is  worse  than  nothing,  worse  than  leaving  the 
picture  lopsided.  True  balance  may  be  given  to  a  mass,  say,  on  the  right, 
by  a  small  boat,  a  stone  dark  or  light,  as  may  be  needed,  on  the  left,  and 
equally,  a  line  at  an  angle,  which  always  implies  weakness,  may  be 
balanced  or  supported  in  the  same  way. 

(7)  Lights  and  shadows  should  never  be  scattered  all  over  the  picture, 
but  massed  and  contrasted,  the  darks  coming  against  the  lights,  and  each 
emphasizing  the  other. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  so-called  canons,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  they  prin- 
cipally take  the  form  of  "don'ts,"  and,  as  already  said,  are  only  of  general 
application.  Artists,  or  some  of  them,  profess  to  belittle  them,  but  an 
examination  of  the  best  of  their  work  will  show  that,  consciously  or  not, 
they  generally  observe  them.  Artists  are  said  to  be  born,  not  made,  and 
for  them  canons  are  not  required,  they  come  to  them  as  part  of  their 
nature ;  but  to  him  that  is  not  so  born  the  observation  of  the  canons  will 
be  found  to  make  all  the  difference  between  success  and  failure. 

Robinson's  book,  from  which  the  extract  was  taken,  was  written  before 
photography  had  entered  into  its  present  art  phase,  while  its  chief  charac- 
teristic was  delineation ;  and  that  good  pictures  were  then  made  is  proof, 
if  nothing  else  was  wanted,  that  pictorial  effect  and  sharpness  of  image 
were  not  inconsistent.  It  is  likely  that  if  he  were  to  write  it  now  it  would 
be  slightly  different,  but  his  teaching,  on  that  account,  has  lost  none  of  its 
value.  The  pictures  that  first  brought  him  fame  are  still  as  full  of  pic- 
torial value  as  are  any  of  those  in  the  salons  of  to-day,  and,  although  he 
too  has,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  followed  the  newer  pictorial  movement, 
the  individuality  in  his  earlier  pictures  was  as  pronounced  as  in  those  of 
to-day. 

And  it  is  this  individuality  that  makes  all  the  difference  between  a  mere 
photograph  and  a  photograph  that  is  also  a  picture.    A  photograph  that  is 
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simply  "a  record  of  fact/'  and  that  has  been  produced  by  canon  and  rule, 
no  matter  how  good  it  may  be,  can  be  produced  equally  well  by  anyone 
who  will  employ  the  same  means;  but  such  productions  have  no  claim 
to  the  pictorial,  and  the  only  credit  accruing  to  their  producers  is  that  due 
to  selection.  The  true  picture  maker  selects  his  subject,  studies  it  from  ail 
points  of  view,  and  under  all  kinds  of  conditions,  and  decides  as  to  the 
impression  it  makes  on  him,  and  how  best  to  convey  that  impression  in 
his  work.  And  it  is  here  that  individuality  comes  in,  to  a  certain  extent 
in  the  kind  of  impressions,  but  much  more  in  the  way  or  ways  by  which  he 
attains  his  end. 

Here,  also,  in  a  serise  at  least,  the  influence  of  the  teacher  ends.  The 
how  to  saturate  a  picture  with  the  individualify  of  its  maker  comes  from 
within  aJid  cannot  be  taught.  It  is  the  outcome  of  study  and  thought,  and 
under  any  kind  of  conditions  will  be  largely  influenced  by  the  idiosyncrasy 
of  the  artist  and  the  atmospliere  by  which  he  is  surrounded. 

Although,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  kind  of  lens  is  of  .secondary 
importance,  except  as  regards  its  focal  length,  the  way  in  which  it  is  em- 
ployed will  make  a  considerable  difl:erence  in  the  result.  The  larger  the 
aperture  the  fewer  the  planes  that  will  be  what  may  be  called  visually 
sharp,  and  so,  where  it  is  desirable  to  confine  that  degree  of  definition  to 
tlie  objective  point  or  principal  object,  and  especially  where  that  most 
valuable  of  all  points  in  a  picture,  atmosphere,  has  a  part  to  play,  the  larger 
the  aperture  or  stop,  in  reason  of  course,  the  better. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  add,  that  no  matter  how  perfect  a  photographer 
may  be  in  all  that  we  have  here  suggested,  it  will  go  for  nothing  if  he  is  af- 
flicted with  the  demoralizing  craze  for  snapping.  There  are  subjects  and 
conditions  in  which  a  picture  may  be  made  by  a  short  shutter  exposure,  but 
they  are  few  and  far  between,  and  may  be  recognized  only  by  the  man  of 
considerable  protographic  experience.  True  values  and  transparent  shad- 
ows are  essential  to  pictorial  work,  and  neither  can  be  secured  without  suf- 
ficient exposure.  But  we  have  said  this  over  and  over  again,  and  cannot 
say  it  better  than  it  has  already  been  said ;  and  so  refer  our  readers  to  the 
leading  article  in  our  August  number,  assuring  them  at  the  same  time,  that 
if  they  are  not  prepared  to  act  on  the  advice  therein  given,  they  had  better 
be  content  to  be  numbered  among  the  thousands  of  snappers  unworthy  of 
the  name  of  photographers,  and  for  whom  this  or  anything  that  we  write  is 
not  written. 


We  must  despise  no  sort  of  talents ;  they  all  have  their  separate  duties 
and  uses,  all  the  happiness  of  man  for  their  object;  they  all  improve,  exalt 
and  gladden  life. — Sidney  Smith. 
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'Mons  parturitur  nascitur  ridiculus   mus." 

"The  purpose  of  the  Salon  is  to  exhibit  that  class  of  work  only  in  which  there  is  distinct 
evidence  of  individual  artistic  feeling  and  execution.' 

"Members  of  the  Jury  of  Selection  and  such  other  exhibitors  as  are  designated  by  *,  exhibit 
by  special  invitation  of  the  management,  without  submission  to  the  Jury." 

The  above  brief  statements  preface  the  catalogue  of  the  third  Philadelphia  Photo- 
graphic Salon,  and  are  supposed  to  fully  announce  the  plan  on  which  it  has  been 
conducted  and  the  methods  by  which  the  pictures  exhibited  have  been  selected. 
Why,  in  the  first  clause,  the  management  did  not  insert  the  word  ''originality"  might 
be  asked,  with  much  reason,  by  those  who  have  not  seen  the  exhibition.  It  might 
be  imagined,  perhaps,  that  this  was  intended  by  the  expression  "individual  artistic 
feeling."  But,  to  one  who  has  seen  the  Salon  and  studied  it  carefully,  it  seems  to  be 
rather  a  shrewd  step  on  the  part  of  the  management  to  omit  to  specify  "original"  in 
describing  the  class  of  work  supposed  to  be  eligible,  for  it  does  not  take  very  long  to 
discover  that  there  is,  in  truth,  very  little  "original"  artistic  photography  to  be 
found.  The  walls  of  the  Pennsylvania  Acedamy  of  Fine  Arts  seem  like  a  desert,  so 
dreary  is  the  sameness  of  the  vague,  shadowy,  sombre  pictures,  which  greet  the  eye 
on  every  side,  and  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  some  bright  specimen  of  true,  honest 
photography,  like  a  momentary  glimpse  of  sunshine,  imparts  variety  to  the  otherwise 
monotonous  display. 

The  first  impression  of  the  Salon  is  disappointing.  There  are  but  a  limited  number 
of  pictures;  many  of  these  are  quite  small,  and  they  are  all  hung  without  any 
regular  order  or  system — in  artistic  confusion,  perhaps,  as  this  is  supposed  to  be  a 
"truly  artistic"  show — so  that  No.  2  is  close  beside  No.  200,  No.  6  and  No.  60  are  in 
close  juxtaposition,  and,  in  consequence,  when  the  visitor  desires  to  examine  the 
work  of  one  special  contributor,  he  is  forced  to  search  all  over  the  gallery  before  he 
can  find  what  he  seeks.  In  comparing  the  number  of  pictures  exhibited  (204)  against 
the  much  larger  number  (350)  shown  in  the  Salon  of  the  preceding  year,  there 
seems  to  be  evidence  of  a  marked  decrease  of  interest  in  the  special  class  of  photog- 
raphy which  the  Salon  is  intended  to  advance.  This  would  be  no  objection  in  itself 
were  it  made  up  in  quality ;  but  candor  compels  the  critic  to  say  that,  compared  with 
the  Salon  of  1899,  the  present  exhibition  is  far  inferior  in  quality  as  well  as  in 
numbers.  But,  when  one  examines  the  catalogue  and  discovers  that  fifty  of  the 
pictures,  nearly  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  are  by  "the  Jury  of  Selection" ; 
that  thirty-six,  or  18  per  cent,  more,  are  exhibited  "by  invitation,"  thus  making  a 
total  of  eighty-six,  or  nearly  one-half,  of  the  entire  Salon,  which  have  been  ex- 
hibited without  submission  to  the  Jury  of  Selection  (see  announcement,  as  quoted), 
he  is  simply  struck  dumb  with  astonishment.  After  announcing  to  the  world  at 
large  that  this  was  to  be  an  exhibition  only  of  pictures  possessing  "individual  artistic 
feeling,"  etc.,  selected  by  a  special  jury  of  experts,  the  management  coolly  offers  a 
display  in  which  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  pictures  could  have  never  been  submitted 
to  a  jury  at  all.  Could  inconsistency  go  further?  It  is  a  wonder  that  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  Philadelphia,  with  all  its  age,  standing  and  conservative  character, 
could  ever  allow  itself  to  be  stultified  by  being  connected  with  such  an  absurd, 
partial  and  tactless  proceeding.  One  wonders  how  those  who  had  pictures  rejected 
(900  pictures  were  sent  in  for  competition)  will  view  this  condition  of  affairs,  and 
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whether  they  will  be  equally  anxious  to  compete  in  succeeding  years.  The  question 
arises,  where  does  the  "competition"  part  of  the  Salon  come  in? 

The  question  of  the  judges  of  any  public  display  of  pictures,  exhibiting  their  own 
work — whether  in  competition  or  not — is  a  matter  where  delicacy  and  true  ethics 
would  suggest  that  the  position  itself  is  hard  enough  for  the  individual  without  any 
further  publicity;  that  an  invitation  to  assume  such  a  position  in  itself  establishes 
him  as  facile  prince ps,  and  that  an  exhibition  of  his  own  work  detracts  from  his 
impartial  position  as  judge,  and  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  matter  of  doubtful  propriety. 
Therefore,  in  such  a  special  exhibition  of  competitive  work  as  the  Salon,  a  display 
of  pictures  by  the  Jury  of  Selection  should  be  deemed  ill-advised  and  unnecessary, 
and  where  the  display  amounts  to  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number  of  pictures 
exhibited  it  does  much  to  destroy  confidence  in  the  impartiality  and  good  judgment 
both  of  the  jury  and  of  the  board  of  management. 

Viewing  the  Salon  collectively,  it  may  be  said  that  the  key-note  of  the  entire 
exhibition  may  be  given  in  the  word,  imitation.  As  for  true,  original  artistic  feeling 
and  honest  photographic  work  there  is  very  little.  There  are  lots  of  "fakes,"  plenty 
of  so-called  "studies,"  which  show  most  clearly  that  their  makers  will  have  to 
"study"  a  good  while  longer  before  they  become  acquainted  with  the  qualities  of  a 
good  negative,  and  numerous  "efforts,"  with  which  the  artist  (?)  has  attempted  to 
demonstrate  that  eccentricity  and  artistic  feeling  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  The 
majority  of  those  whose  pictures  are  exhibited  seem  to  strive  to  imitate  the  work  of 
the  painter,  or  of  the  engraver  and  etcher.  They  seem  more  anxious,  however,  to 
represent  the  defects  and  peculiarities  of  their  processes  than  they  do  to  develop 
their  artistic  feelings,  and,  in  consequence,  their  imitations,  like  all  imitations,  fall 
far  behind-  the  original.  It  has  always  been  a  mystery  to  the  writer  why  these 
prophets  of  the  new  school,  who,  in  the  public  prints  and  elsewhere,  declaim  so 
vehemently  for  the  truth  in  art  and  proclaim  themselves  to  be  the  only  true  artists 
in  photography,  should  copy  so  faithfully  all  the  defects  of  their  prototypes  and 
give  so  little  of  their  art.  Instead  of  striving  to  express  the  artistic  feeling  of  a 
Diaz  or  a  Millet,  they  seem  only  to  be  interested  in  reproducing  the  texture  of  the 
canvas,  the  grain  of  the  paper,  the  mark  of  the  brush,  or  the  scratch  of  the  graver. 
They  forget  entirely  the  tonality  of  color,  and  seem  to  think  that  when  they  show 
a  few  brilliant  lines  in  high  light  on  a  wide  expanse  of  black  they  express  fully  all 
the  art  of  a  Rembrandt.  In  fact,  the  good  work  in  the  Salon,  the  pictures  that  are 
pictures,  are  those  in  which  the  veriest  tyro  can  recognize  that  true,  honest  photo- 
graphic skill  forms  the  groundwork  on  which  all  else  is  based,  while  the  rest  is  bad 
photography  "faked"  with  brush  and  pencil. 

But  now  to  review  the  work  in  detail.  Portraits  and  portrait  studies  form  a 
large  proportion  of  the  pictures  exhibited.  This  is  to  be  expected,  for  the  past  few 
years  have  shown  a  marked  increase  of  interest  along  this  line  among  those  who 
consider  themselves  "artistic"  photographers.  There  are,  however,  not  many  really 
artistic  portraits  in  the  display.  There  are  plenty  of  vague  and  shadowy  heads; 
curious  sections  of  the  human  body,  supposed  to  be  ''studies"  of  the  nude;  ugly,  raw- 
boned,  angular  women,  in  "stained-glass"  attitudes;  but  it  is  only  occasionally  that 
the  eye  of  the  observer  is  greeted  with  a  true  portrait,  where  the  individuality  of  the 
sitter  is  brought  out  and  artistically  emphasized. 

Taking  up  now  the  work  of  the  exhibitors  in  detail,  let  us  first  examine  that  of 
the  Jury  of  Selection,  inasmuch,  whether  by  inadvertence  or  design,  it  has  been  given' 
undue  prominence. 
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Frank  Eugene  is  one  of  the  newest  lights  of  the  new  school.  He  shows  tea 
pictures  (the  full  quota  allowed  a  judge).  When  one  examines  carefully  the  work 
which  Mr.  Eugene  exhibits  he  ceases  to  wonder  why  there  are  so  few  real  pictures 
in  the  Salon — that  is,  if  the  remainder  of  the  Jury  of  Selection  perpetrate  the  same 
kind  of  trash.  But  let  us  hope  that  there  be  few  who  can  create  such  fearful  and 
remarkable  examples  of  photographic  "art"  as  Mr.  Eugene.  No.  74,  a  portrait  of  a 
lady  and  a  dog,  entitled  "Mrs.  D.  and  Her  Family"  (is  the  dog  supposed  to  be  the 
"family?"),  is  noteworthy  only  on  account  of  its  exceedingly  commonplace  character. 
The  "artistic  feeling"  is  supposed  to  be  represented  by  a  very  curious  and  scratchy 
background,  composed  of  a  couple  of  dozen  heavy  black  lines  extending  perpendicu- 
larly down  the  print.  It  should  be  entitled  "Home  Portraiture  Made  Easy."  The 
head  of  Alfred  Stieglitz,  No.  74,  is  good,  but  why  should  only  about  one-third  of  Mr. 
S.'s  features  be  deemed  worthy  of  reproduction,  and  why  should  the  rest  of  him  be 
lost  in  impenetrable  blackness?  The  worst  of  the  lot,  however,  is  a  curious  study 
of  the  nude,  entitled  "Adam  and  Eve."  Here  Eve  is  represented  by  a  headless  female 
figure — ^that  is,  it  is  apparently  headless — until  a  close  examination  shows  that  our  first 
mother  really  has  a  head  after  all,  and  that  her  decapitation  is  caused  by  a  curious 
and  most  unnatural  shadow.  The  print  is  crossed  by  several  irregular  lines,  ap- 
parently as  if  the  glass  of  the  original  negative  had  been  cracked  in  its  course  of 
preparation.  If  Mr.  E.  had  only  thrown  the  negative  where  such  damaged  articles 
usually  go — in  the  ash  barrel — the  cause  of  true  photographic  art  would  not  have 
suffered  much.  His  portrait  of  Anton  Seidl,  No.  7,  is  really  the  only  good  picture 
he  exhibits. 

Gertrude  Kasebier  exhibits  ten  pictures.  The  writer  frankly  confesses  that  he 
docs  not  like  Mrs.  Kasebier's  style.  While  her  selection  of  subjects  is  not  marred 
by  the  eccentricities  which  formerly  characterized  her  work,  and  while  her  posing  is 
always  natural,  there  seems  to  be  no  apparent  necessity  for  veiling  the  faces  of  her 
sitters  under  such  a  wealth  of  sombre  shadow  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  their 
features.  Such  is  not  their  usual  condition,  nor  is  it  Mrs.  Kasebier's.  Why  not  give 
them  a  little  sunshine  once  in  a  while?  Surely  life  is  not  always  under  a  cloud.  No. 
104,  "A  Sunbeam,"  an  artistic  portrait  of  mother  and  child,  shows  she  can  do  it  if 
she  wishes  to.  "Andante,"  No.  102,  is  one  of  those  miserable  little  bits  of  photog- 
raphy about  two  by  three  inches,  which  it  is  utterly  preposterous  to  attempt  to  treat 
with  any  broadness  of  style. 

Qarence  H.  White  exhibits  ten  pictures.  Mr.  White  is  one  of  the  chief  high 
priests  of  the  new  school.  His  particular  cult  is  "the  beauty  of  ugliness."  Where 
on  earth  he  ever  managed  to  obtain  such  lean,  lantern-jawed,  hungry-looking  women 
to  pose  for  him  is  a  mystery,  unless  he  sought  the  country  poorhouse.  And  then  he 
seems  to  delight  in  so  posing  and  lighting  them  that  the  hollow  cheeks  look  doubly 
hollow,  the  gaunt,  scraggy  arms  look  longer  and  more  scraggy,  and  the  high  cheek 
bones  stand  out  higher  and  more  prominently.  This  style  of  treatment  is  one  of 
Mr.  White's  peculiarities.  Another  is  the  prison  bar  scheme.  This  consists  of  a 
square  print,  across  the  front  of  which  extends  tw^o  perpendicular  bars — a  la  the 
front  page  of  McClure's  Magazine.  No  matter  who  or  what  the  subject  may  be. 
these  two  prison  bars  shut  in  the  culprit,  and  only  from  between  their  confines  is  the 
unhappy  he  or  she  permitted  to  gaze  out  upon  a  sympathizing  public.  Most  of  the 
work  shown  by  Mr.  White  has  already  been  on  exhibition  before.  A  quite  familiar 
picture  is  No.  loi,  "Girl  with  a  Statuette."  Here  is  represented  a  vigorous  girl,  clad 
in  a  loose  dressing  gown,  whose  waist  begins  immediately  below  her  shoulders :  she 
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is  clasping  fondly  with  one  arm  a  diminutive  statuette.  The  statuette  has  one  arm 
raised  protectingly  before  its  eyes.  Perhaps  it  anticipates  having  something  thrown 
at  it,  and  is  trying  to  shield  itself  from  harm;  perhaps  it  is  ashamed  of  being  seen 
in  such  a  picture  (  ?).  What  the  girl  is  going  to  do  with  it  is  known  only  to  the  Lord 
and  Mr.  White.  No.  197,  ''Spring  Morning,"  and  No.  202,  "In  the  Woods,  Evening/' 
are  variations  of  the  prison  bar  scheme.  No.  199,  **The  Lacquer  Tray,"  lacks  tray 
and  everything  else,  except  an  agonized  head  jammed  up  in  the  upper  right  hand 
corner  of  the  print,  close  against  the  frame.  Query,  can't  she  find  the  tray,  and  is 
this  the  cause  of  her  peculiar  position  and  distress,  or  does  her  head  hurt  her? 
But  the  gem  (!)  of  Mr.  White's  exhibit  is  No.  203,  "Portraits,  Elizabeth  and 
Letitia."  It  may  have  been  intended  to  represent  the  famous  "Cherubs,"  but  it  really 
is  a  portrait  of  two  females  of  uncertain  age  leaning  on,  and  gazing  mournfully  over, 
their  tombstones.  Beneath  is  inscribed  "Felix,  1900."  They  don't  look  happy. 
All  the  picture  needs  is  the  date  of  their  birth  and  a  few  lines  of  obituary  poetry 
f^om  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  to  make  the  effect  complete.  Seriously  speaking, 
however,,  the  whole  exhibit  of  Mr.  White  shows  that,  judged  by  the  standard 
promulgated  by  him  and  his  associates,  he  has  but  little  claim  to  have  any  of  his 
work  exhibited,  let  alone  to  act  as  a  judge  of  the  work  of  others.  He  has  no 
"artistic"  feeling,  and  while  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  he  has  "individual  ex- 
ecution," it  is  of  the  kind  that  is  usually  perpetrated  with  an  axe. 

Alfred  Stieglitz.  The  most  of  the  pictures  exhibited  by  Mr.  Stieglitz  have  already 
been  shown  and  commented  upon  at  previous  exhibitions,  and  therefore  need  no 
additional  review.  "The  Street  Pavers,"  "Mending  Nets,"  "On  the  Dunes,"  are 
familiar  subjects.  It  is  a  pity,  however,  in  an  exhibition  where  artistic  "originality"' 
is  supposed  to  be  pre-eminent,  that  Mr.  Stieglitz  should  exhibit  a  picture  which  is  so 
evidently  inspired  by  a  popular  Dutch  painting,  copies  of  which  can  be  found  in 
almost  any  book  shop  in  Holland.  His  photographic  treatment  of  the  subject  is 
exquisite,  but  his  theme  is  not  original.  The  gem  of  Mr.  Stieglitz's  work  is  probably 
No.  169,  "At  the  Window,"  a  charming  picture  of  a  young  mother  holding  her  babe 
in  her  arms  and  looking  down  out  of  an  open  window. 

Eva  Lawrence  Watson's  pictures  are  so  like  those  of  her  fellow  judges  as  to  call 
for  no  special  comment.  No.  184,  '"Delight,"  is  so  obviously  a  plagiarism  of  Miss 
Emma  Farnsworth's  charming  work,  of  a  few  years  back,  as  to  excite  attention. 
The  comparison  is  not  much  to  the  advantage  of  Miss  Watson,  however,  for,  while 
Miss  Farnsworth's  work  was  artistic  and  full  of  airy  grace,  the  figure  by  Miss 
W.  is  stilted,  stiff,  and  without  expression. 

Such  is  the  work  of  the  Jury  of  Selection,  and  when  one  considers  it  collectively, 
and  realizes  how  utterly  inartistic  it  is,  after  all,  and  what  evidence  of  insufficient 
photographic  knowledge  it  shows — with,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  the  work  of  Mr. 
Stieglitz — the  question  arises,  how  can  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia, 
known  for  the  past  thirty  years  and  more  as  exacting  the  highest  standards  of  artistic 
and  photographic  excellence,  rest  content  with  such  inefficient  individuals  to  select 
its  types  of  true  artistic  photography? 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  this  tawdry  display  to  the  foreign  exhibit.  Scanty 
though  it  be,  for — for  some  occult  reason  there  are  but  four  contributors,  and  these 
are  "by  invitation" — yet  it  shows  genuineness  of  purpose  and  true  artistic  originality, 
let  alone  ample  evidence  of  the  highest  technical  skill.  They  still  know  how  to  do 
things  better  "over  there,"  and  while  our  new  prophets  talk  a  great  deal  about  art, 
and  knozv  very  little  about  technique,  our  friends  across  the  water  are  very  careful 
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to  master  all  the  details  of  photographic  production  before  they  essay  to  bend  its 
processes  to  the  portrayal  of  their  artistic  ideas. 

Craig  Annan  exhibits  six  pictures,  five*  of  which  are  large  portraits.  These  latter 
are  each  so  characteristic  and  individual  in  their  style  as  to  be  worthy  of  the  most 
careful  study.  No.  8,  **Sibylla,"  a  large  head,  shows  a  face  grave,  thoughtful,  a  little 
iad  perhaps,  yet  in  whose  eyes  lies  a  world  of  tenderness.  The  other  portraits  are 
equally  good,  and  must  be  typical  likenesses  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  No.  11, 
"The  Dark  Mountains,"  a  landscape,  is  broad  in  its  treatment,  but  extremely  ef- 
fective, and  is  full  of  the  sombre  feeling  of  the  Scottish  hills. 

Robert  Demachy  is  one  of  the  best  known  advocates  of  the  new  school  and  a 
fervent  disciple  of  the  'gum  bichromate"  process.  To  the  writer,  M.  Demachy's 
work  as  exhibited  seems  irregular.  Much  of  it  is  excellent,  some  of  it  is  indifferent, 
but,  no  matter  how  broad  be  his  treatment  of  his  subject,  he  never  descends  to  the 
trivial  ambiguity  of  his  American  imitators.  His  ideas  are  expressed  dearly,  and 
are  not  mere  "impressions."  No.  44,  "Old  Mentone,"  a  street  view,  printed  in 
brown  gum  bichromate,  is  weak  and  flabby  in  tone,  and  would  have  been  much 
more  vigorous  and  effective  if  printed  in  black  platinum.  No.  44,  "Melancholy,"  an 
oblong  panel,  representing  a  standing  and  partly  veiled  female  figure  backed  by  heavy 
rolling  clouds,  is  highly  dramatic,  and  conveys  all  the  sadness  and  sombre  char- 
acter of  the  theme  it  illustrates. 

Th.  Hofmeister  exhibits  ten  large  pictures,  all  in  gum  bichromate,  and  in  various 
colors.  The  pictures  are  in  size  from  18x22  inches  upward,  and,  as  showing 
the  scope  and  possibilities  of  this  special  process  of  printing,  are  extremely  inter- 
esting. But  the  interest  stops  with  this,  for,  while  considered  as  a  chemical  process 
they  are  in  the  highest  degree  creditable,  and  indicate  the  expenditure  of  a  vast 
amount  of  patience  and  hard  work  on  the  part  of  the  exhibitor,  considered  from 
an  artistic  point  of  view  (and  this  is  supposed  to  be  the  special  feature  by  which 
they  are  to  be  judged),  they  are  commonplace  and  mediocre.  Any  collection  of  large 
bromide  enlargements  will  show  subjects  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  work  of 
Mr.  Hofmeister. 

C.  Puyo  exhibits  ten  pictures  which  are  really  the  gems  of  the  whole  exhibition. 
The  entire  number — with,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  No.  139,  "Salute  to  the  Dawn," 
which  is  decidedly  "Frenchy"  and  very  weak  in  conception — ^are  types  of  what  true, 
honest,  artistic  photography  should  be;  the  most  individual  and  original  artistic 
feeling  expressed  by  means  of  the  highest  technical  skill.  Mr.  Puyo's  conceptions 
are  strikingly  original  and  in  many  cases  almost  dramatic.  There  is  vim  and  snap 
and  vitality  and  energy  in  his  figures — they  are  live,  healthy,  vigorous  human  beings. 
not  ghosts.  In  No.  134,  "Summer,"  the  maidens  almost  seem  to  move,  and  dance 
happily  along  in  the  picture.  No.  137,  "The  Flower  Garden,"  with  its  three  laughing 
girls,  is  as  dainty  and  enticing  and  winsome  as  they  are.  Here  one  finds  no  dreary 
waste  of  half-tone,  no  foggy  nebulous  mist  through  which  one  can  discern  dimly  the 
outlines  of  a  figure;  no,  every  detail  has  all  the  clearness  and  crispness  of  a  cameo, 
and  yet  withal  the  softness  and  mellowness  of  a  mezzo  tint.  No.  138,  "Candle 
Light,"  rivals  some  of  the  best  work  of  the  Dutch  painters  in  its  daring  contrasts 
of  light  and  shadow,  while  No.  132,  "Torso,"  is  a  bold  yet  most  effective  study  of 
two  nudes,  thoroughly  artistic  and  not  offensive. 

Turning  now  to  the  remainder  of  the  exhibition,  we  find  118  pictures,  the  work 
of  fifty-three  exhibitors.  Of  these,  twenty-eight  are  by  fifteen  members  of  the 
Photnj2^raphic  Society  of  Philadelphia.     It  is  a  little  curious,  however,  to  notice  that. 
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while  many  of  the  members  of  the  society  are  represented  by  but  one  solitary  picture, 
one  member  of  the  committee  of  management  has  succeeded  in  having  six  selected. 

C.  Yarnall  Abbott  shows  three  pictures.  Nos.  i  and  2  are  heads,  done  in  gum 
bichromate.  The  effect  of  one  of  these  is  airy  and  pleasing.  No.  3,  "The  Dying 
Fire,"  is  most  inartistic,  however.  It  is  a  medium-sized  print,  representing  a  very 
large  man  and  a  very  small  fire.  No  wonder  the  fire  is  dying,  for  the  man  takes  up 
so  near  the  whole  of  the  picture  that  the  fire  has  but  a  small  chance  for  existence. 

Prescott  Adamson  has  but  one  picture,  but  it  is  one  of  the  gems  of  the  Salon. 
Entitled  "Midst  Steam  and  Smoke,"  it  gives  a  view  of  the  celebrated  Midvale  Steel 
Works  during  the  blizzard  of  1900.  The  effect  of  the  swirling  blasts  of  snow,  the 
clouds  of  steam,  and  the  dark,  rolling  masses  of  murky  smoke  are  well  rendered,  and 
the  picture  is  striking,  novel  and  most  impressive.  The  print  of  it  in  the  catalogue, 
however,  does  it  but  scant  justice. 

Frances  and  Mary  Allen  show  two  photographs,  both  quite  good.  No.  6,  "A 
Holbein  Woman,"  is  a  most  excellent  bit  of  portraiture,  in  the  style  of  the  old  Dutch 
school,  and  is  a  good  example  of  how  a  particular  style  can  be  worked  out  without 
devoting  everything  to  reproducing  the  texture  of  the  canvas  of  the  original. 

Charles  I.  Berg  has  three  very  creditable  studies.  No.  14,  "The  Bath,"  a 
miniature,  in  medallion  form,  being  extremely  pleasing.  The  artistic  expression  has 
been  given  full  scope,  while  the  detail  is  delicate  and  finely  worked  out. 

John  G.  Bullock  has  two  pictures.  No.  19,  "The  Coke  Burner,"  has  already  been 
seen  at  the  Chicago  Salon.  It  is  quite  eflective,  but  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to 
treat  so  small  a  print  in  so  broad  a  style.  His  other  picture,  a  "Tree  Study,"  in 
quality  and  artistic  expression  is  far  inferior  to  the  beautiful  compositions  with 
which  Mr.  Bullock  used  formerly  to  grace  the  exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society 
of  Philadelphia. 

Rose  Clark  and  Elizabeth  Flint  Wade  show  a  number  of  interesting  portrait 
studies,  which  bear  ample  evidence  of  photographic  skill,  as  well  as  artistic  feeling. 
There  arc  no  "impressions,"  but  each  subject  is  clearly  and  artistically  developed. 
No.  25,  "Doris  and  Her  Mother,"  is  especially  good,  and  graces  the  frontispiece  of 
the  catalogue. 

Frederick  Colbum  Clarke  exhibits  one  portrait,  "Mynheer  Van  Dyke,"  a  very 
cleverly  executed  head  of  a  Dutch  merchant,  in  the  Rembrandt  style.  It  is  well 
thought  out,  and  is  a  clean,  well  balanced  bit  of  work. 

Allen  Drew  Cook  has  three  impressionist  studies,  all  decidedly  "fuzzy."  Mr. 
Cook's  models  seem  all  to  revel  in  gloomy  shadow;  perhaps  it  is  because  their  hair 
is  down  and  they  are  decidedly  "en  dishabille." 

Mary  Devens  exhibits  five  pictures.  If  she  had  not  been  so  anxious  to  reproduce 
the  technical  peculiarities  of  the  subjects  from  which  she  has  taken  her  themes  she 
might  have  made  better  pictures.  But  she  has  all  the  wooliness  and  grain  of  charcoal 
sketching,  without  any  of  its  art.  No.  54,  "A  Charcoal  Study,"  is  rather  effective  as 
an  imitation,  but  has  not  a  bit  of  artistic  feeling. 

F.  Holland  Day  is  one  of  the  leading  prophets  of  the  new  school.  He  belies  his 
name,  for  surely  he  loves  not  the  day,  but  rather  the  darkness,  judging  by  the  Cim- 
merian gloom  with  which  he  envelopes  his  sitters.  No.  34,  "Madame  Yaco,"  and 
No.  39,  "Portrait  of  a  Japanese,"  are  simply  preposterous,  and  are  carried  to  the 
very  verge  of  ridiculous  eccentricity.  To  mount  a  muddy  portrait  on  a  small  square 
of  oil  cloth  (at  least  that  is  what  it  looks  like),  and  place  this  in  the  upper  half  of  a 
long,  narrow  gray  mount,  in  the  style  of  a  book  mark,  may  be  the  Japanese  style  of 
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art,  but  it  surely  belongs  to  the  "barbarian''  period,  and  needs  a  little  western 
civilization  to  improve  it.  His  portrait  of  Mrs.  Potter  is  natural  and  pleasing,  but 
how  anyone  who  can  do  such  work  could  ever  perpetrate  such  an  abomination  as 
No.  33,  "The  Annunciation,"  is  hard  to  conceive.  This  picture  (?)  is  not  only 
trivial  and  irreverent;  it  is  absolutely  ludicrous.  The  print  itself  is  overprinted 
almost  to  invisibility,  except  where,  on  one  side,  a  patchy  half  circle  of  white  shows 
that  the  negative  has  been  light  struck.  This  is  supposed  to  represent  the  "halo"  or 
divine  radiance  preceding  the  heavenly  messenger.  Then,  when  one  gazes  intently 
on  the  print  for  several  minutes,  he  finally  discerns  the  faint  outlines  of  a  female 
form,  seated  bolt  upright  in  a  chair  backed  up  against  a  bare  stone  wall.  And  this  is 
all.  To  those  who  have  the  immortal  paintings  of  Titian  and  Raphael  and  others  of 
the  great  masters  in  mind,  this  puerile  effort  is  so  utterly  ridiculous  as  to  furnish  a 
fruitful  theme  for  mirth. 

William  B.  Dyer  is  aijother  one  of  the  high  priests  of  the  new.  school.  He  hails 
from  Chicago,  and  his  particular  "cult"  is  vagueness.  All  his  models  seem  to  be 
viewed  through  a  gray,  semi-transparent  veil  of  monotonous  half-tone.  If  Mr.  Dyer 
sees  things  in  every-daj'  life  as  he  seej  them  with  his  camera,  he  must  surely  be 
suffering  from  incipient  amaurosis  or  some  other  dreadful  eye  disease,  and  should 
at  once  consult  an  oculist.  His  studies  of  the  nude  are  peculiar,  to  say  the  least,  not 
only  in  regard  to  the  "greenery  yellery"  tints  he  uses,  but  also  as  to  the  "individual 
execution"  he  perpetrates  on  the  human  form.  No  other  title  than  the  latter  will 
adequately  explain  the  peculiar  mutilations  which  he  achieves,  unless  one  is  to  sup- 
pose that  his  "studies"  are  intended  for  the  anatomical  class  of  a  medical  school. 
Heads  with  part  of  the  cranium  sliced  off,  perpendicular  sections  showing  an  arm,  a 
thigh  and  limb,  and  perhaps  a  small  part  of  the  back,  etc.,  suggest  that  if  Mr.  Dyer's 
style  is  to  be  the  style  of  the  future,  one  may  expect  orders  to  be  given  to  the 
photographer  somewhat  after  this  fashion:  "Mrs.  B.  wishes  a  nice  shoulder  and  a 
little  of  the  breast,  please";  "Mr.  B.  desires  that  you  would  please  cut  him  off  a 
little  of  the  back  and  one  leg,  not  too  fat." 

George  D.  Firmin  exhibits  two  rather  pleasing  landscapes,  marred,  however,  by 
his  evident  desire  to  be  "in  it"  with  the  impressionist  school. 

Conrad  Frederick  Haeseler  exhibits  one  picture.  The  jury  evidently  thought  be- 
cause the  coarse  paper  mount  of  the  print  has  been  thoroughly  wetted,  and  allowed 
to  dry  and  wrinkle,  so  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  age,  that,  therefore,  this  showed 
both  "artistic  feeling"  and  ''individual  execution,"  for  the  print  itself  has  neither. 

Alfred  Holden  shows  but  one  small  picture,  "Lengthening  Shadows,"  but  this  is  a 
gem  in  its  exquisite  treatment  of  strong  lights  and  shades. 

Joseph  T.  Keiley  shows  seven  subjects.  Mr.  Keiley  has  recently  constituted  him- 
self the  "arbiter  dicta"  of  photographic  art  in  this  country,  and  by  means  of  his 
fluent  and  most  vociferous  pen,  occupies  a  prominent,  but  not  altogether  desirable, 
position  before  the  photographic  public.  Like  Mr.  Chadband,  he  is  an  advocate  of 
"the  Trewth" ;  and  yet  to  visit  his  work  as  exhibited  in  the  Salon  makes  one  doubt 
if  he  practices  what  he  preaches.  If  bad  drawing,  worse  anatomy,  still  worse 
photography,  and  no  artistic  feeling  whatever  are  evidences  of  truth,  then  most  of 
the  art  taught  in  schools  of  art  is  all  wrong.  Mr.  Keifey  says  we  are  all  "little  men" 
and  "barbarians,"  because  we  don't  admire  his  work;  but,  pray,  in  what  pre-historic 
period  of  the  world  did  he  acquire  his  knowledge?  Surely  in  that  far  remote  time 
when  there  was  no  form,  and  when  darkness  covered  the  earth.  No.  iii,  "The 
Averted  Head,"  is  an  excellent  example  of  both  bad  drawing  and  bad  anatomy,  for 
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the  lady^s  neck  seems  over  a  foot  long,  and  extends  from  her  occiput  to  the  base 
of  her  shoulder  blade.  No  wonder  she  turns  her  head  away  in  horror.  No.  114,  "A 
Decorative  Landscape,"  may  be  decorative,  but  it  most  certainly  is  not  a  landscape. 
No.  109,  "The  Erl  King,"  might  be  called  "Delirium  Tremens,"  and  No.  113,  "The 
Garden  of  Dreams,"  is  more  like  a  nightmare. 

Francis  Watts  Lee  exhibits  four  artistic  studies,  two  of  which  represent  quota- 
tions from  one  of  the  Latin  poets.  They  are  quite  original  in  their  conception,  and 
the  thoughts  of  the  poet  are  beautifully  expressed. 

L.  L.  Peddinghaus  shows  two  charming  landscape  studies,  one  of  which,  "The 
Old  Orchard,"  is  a  gem. 

W.  B.  Post  exhibits  two  landscapes,  most  delicate  and  artistic  in  style.  His 
prints  show  that  he  does  not  consider  it  is  necessary  to  drop  technique  and  fog  his 
negatives  in  order  to  express  his  ideas.  No.  128,  "Lewell's  Pond,"  is  shown  in  the 
catalogue,  but  No.  129,  "Intervals  in  Winter,"  a  charming  snow  scene,  is  much  to 
be  preferred. 

Robert  S.  Redfield  shows  two  small,  uninteresting  and  unimportant  prints,  no  fit 
representation  of  this  master  of  photographic  art.  One  wishes  most  fervently  that, 
instead  of  these  poor  imitations  of  the  "fady"  school,  Mr.  Redfield  had  shown  some 
of  the  original  and  artistic  genre  pictures  for  which  he  has  long  been  famous. 

Mary  R.  Stanberg  shows  one  well-conceived  genre  study,  No.  156,  "The  Bar 
Maid." 

Edmund  J.  Steichen  shows  three  landscapes  which  might  be  described  by  the 
adjectives,  good,  indifferent,  bad.  No.  157  is  very  good,  having  natural  perspective, 
and  is  quite  artistic  in  its  treatment.  No.  158,  selected  as  one  of  the  illustrations  of 
the  catalogue,  reminds  one  of  Frank  Stockton's  "patent  reversible  landscape,"  for 
it  looks  equally  well  either  right  side  up  or  upside  down.  Why  it  was  given  the 
place  of  honor,  instead  of  No.  157,  is  one  of  those  mysterious  things  only  explainable 
by  the  composition  of  the  Jury  of  Selection. 

Edmund  Stirling  is  evidently  a  great  admirer  of  Mrs.  Kasebier's  style,  for  his 
work  is  all  patterned  after  hers,  but,  while  he  exaggerates  all  her  peculiarities,  he 
utterly  fails  to  catch  her  artistic  feeling.  All  his  subjects  seem  as  if  "viewed  through 
a  glass  dimly."  Dark  frames,  still  darker  mounts,  and  still  more  sombre  prints, 
veil  his  themes  in  gloom  and  obscurity.  They  might  be  interesting  if  one  could  only 
tell  what  they  were,  but  they  seem  to  vie  with  the  ancient  photographic  problem  of 
photographing  a  black  cat  in  a  dark  cellar.  No.  174,  "The  Stained  Gown,"  is 
awkward  in  pose  and  utterly  untruthful  in  conception,  for  who  on  earth  ever  heard 
of  one  of  the  fair  sex  examining  a  gown  for  stains  in  a  light  so  dim  that  she  could 
hardly  see  her  hand  before  her  face?  No.  173,  "Woodland  Voices,"  is  a  transverse 
slice  out  of  a  larger  print,  and  shows  trees  without  either  roots  or  branches,  while 
about  one-fourth  of  a  human  figure  is  supposed  to  be  listening  for  something 
— Heaven  knows  what.  No.  171,  "Bad  News,"  is  original  in  its  conception,  is  nat- 
urally posed,  and  could  be  made  a  "real"  picture,  if  Mr.  Stirling  would  take  the 
trouble  to  focus  his  lens  and  then  print  his  photograph  so  that  one  could  see  what 
the  subject  was. 

Walter  P.  Stokes  shows  one  small  picture,  a  landscape;  the  title,  "Ave  Maria," 
gives  it  its  chief  interest. 

Henry  Worth  shows  one  picture,  "On  the  Fold."  beautifully  thought  out,  and 
most  artistically  presented. 

Mathilde   Weil   shows  but  one  portrait  study,  a  likeness  of  Mrs.   Gillespie,   of 
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Philadelphia.    It  is  most  excellent,  however,  and  is  as  unstudied  and  unconventional 
in  its  treatment  as  the  most  ardent  iconoclast  would  desire. 

Besides  these  there  are  photographs  by  F.  C.  Baker,  E.  Brownell,  L.  Casavant, 
H.  E.  Cassel,  Alfred  Clements,  F.  Detlefsen,  T.  M.  Edmiston,  J.  H.  Fields,  H.  G. 
French,  Charles  E.  Frick,  Dallet  Fuguet,  L.  S.  Gans,  E.  B.  Garrettson,  A.  A. 
Gleason,  G.  F.  Kunz,  J.  P.  Lord,  J.  Ridgway  Moore,  William  L.  Page,  Anne 
Pillsbury,  Margaret  M.  Russell,  Benjamin  Sharp,  Virginia  G.  Sharp,  T.  O' Conor 
Sloane,  Jr.,  Emma  Spencer,  Katherine  S.  Stanberg,  Amelia  Van  Burcn,  F.  J.  M. 
Rapp,  and  John  Wright,  most  of  them  in  the  "fuzzy,"  vague  impressionist  style, 
which  space  will  not  permit  one  to  review. 

In  concluding  this  review  of  the  third  Philadelphia  Salon  one  cannot  but  feel 
strongly,  in  considering  the  class  and  the  number  of  photographs  exhibited,  how- 
narrow  and  limited  is  the  field  here  represented.  There  is  no  architecture,  but  little 
landscape,  very  little  genre  work,  no  examples  of  the  progress  of  photography  in 
scientific  application,  no  illustrative  or  decorative  schemes,  and  mainly  a  collection 
of  portrait  studies — most  of  them  bad.  When  photography  is  advancing  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  as  it  is  to-day,  when  its  application  in  medicine,  in  science,  in  news- 
paper and  periodical  illustration,  in  color  work,  etc.,  etc.,  is  being  daily  extended  and 
made  more  universal,  it  seems  short  sighted  to  confine  an  exhibition  of  photographs 
to  the  products  of  the  disciples  of  one  narrow,  limited,  rather  egotistical  school. 
A  more  broad  and  catholic  view  should  be  taken  of  the  matter.  Let  our  friends  of 
the  "stained  glass  attitude"  school  of  photography  show  their  effort^,  if  they  want 
to;  they  will  at  least  serve  to  turn  a  merry  jest  and  lend  variety  to  the  exhibition. 
But  extend  its  scope,  let  all  other  methods  of  photographic  expression  be  also  given 
a  showing,  and  let  the  walls  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  be  lined 
with  the  latest  and  highest  and  most  interesting  developments  of  photography  in  all' 
its  phases.  It  is  time  that  there  should  be  more  variety  in  photographic  exhibitions, 
and  there  is  no  organization  better  qualified,  on  account  of  its  age,  its  experience,  its 
conservative  character,  and  its  recognized  high  standard  of  work,  to  inaugurate 
such  a  movement,  than  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia.  But,  at  the  present 
time,  there  is  getting  to  be  too  much  **Bunthorne  and  the  Lily"  business  about 
photographic  salons.  There  is  too  much  sentiment,  too  many  "twenty  love  sick 
maidens"  hanging  on  the  accents  of  a  few  photographic  Oscar  Wildes  and  imitating 
their  productions.  There  are  too  many  "impressions"  and  too  few  clearly  con- 
ceived, thoroughly  expressed  realities ;  too  few  real  pictures,  and  too  much  "trash." 


[We  regret  to  hear  that  there  is  a  probability  of  some  slight  friction  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia society  in  connection  with  the  recent  salon,  but  the  society  is  on  too  secure 
a  foundation,  and  the  members  have  the  interest  of  photography  as  a  whole  too 
much  at  heart  to  let  it  have  any  permanent  influence.  We  have  little  sympathy  for 
the  extremes  of  the  "new  photography,"  but  know  something  of  the  influence  of 
charity,  and  know  that  the  interest  of  photography  will  be  best  served  by  opening 
our  columns  to  both  sides  of  the  question.  What  is  good  in  the  new  departure  will 
live,  and  what  is  bad,  and  surely  there  is  plenty  of  that,  will  soon  be  forgotten,  and 
picture  making  by  photography  will  be  the  gainer. — Ed.] 


The  happiest  life  is  that  which  constantly  exercises  and  educates  that  which  is 
best  in  us. — Hamilton. 
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Communications  for  the  editors,  pictures  for  criticism  (only  one  print  at  a  time)  and  apparatus 
and  material  for  examination,  should  be  sent  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y. 


1050.  Helen  Griswold. — "The  Coming  Storm."  You  had  here  a  good  oppor- 
tunity, and  although  you  did  well,  you  might  have  done  better.  We  think  a  longer 
exposure  would  have  given  a  better  rendering,  the  sky  being  too  low  in  tone,  and 
the  shadows  far  too  deep.  No  doubt  the  coming  of  the  storm  is  well  suggested,  but 
it  would  have  been  still  better  with  the  water  a  shade  darker,  more  transparency  in 
the  shadows,  and  a  higher  tone  in  the  sky,  especially  toward  the  horizon,  all  of 
which  would  have  resulted  from  a  longer  exposure. 

1051.  Andrew  Emerine,  Jr. — "An  Ocean  Breeze,"  a  girl  standing  beside,  or 
rather  leaning  against,  a  post  on  a  dock,  her  hair  blown  by  the  wind,  is  good,  very 
good  as  far  as  it  goes.  The  pose  is  natural  and  the  lighting  efiFective,  but  the  white 
sky  is  a  serious  fault.  A  few  scurrying  clouds  would  have  carried  out  the  idea 
more  perfectly  and  been  easily  printed  in.  The  printing  under  an  oval  mask  is,  in 
our  opinion,  also  a  mistake,  as  it  seems  to  cramp  the  composition  just  where  space 
was  wanted,  space  for  the  breeze  to  pass  on.  The  contraction  by  the  oval  just  op- 
posite the  blown  hair  creates  a  feeling  that  it  may  be  blown  back  again,  and  right 
into  her  face.    We  shall,  however,  have  pleasure  in  reproducing  it. 

1052.  H.  W.  Schonewolf. — "On  the  Piazza."  What  we  said  of  1025  applies 
equally  to  this,  and  without  the  faulty  table.  One  girl  looks  over  the  shoulder  of 
another  while  she  is  reading,  and  in  pose,  expression,  lighting  and  composition 
everything  is  just  as  in  our  opinion  it  should  be.  In  fact,  it  is  so  pretty  that  we  had 
almost  overlooked  what  we  think  a  considerable  error,  printing  it  under  an  oval 
mask.  It  gives  it  a  confined  appearance,  and,  worse  still,  almost  repeats  the  curve  of 
the  back  of  the  standing  girl.    We  shall  reproduce  it. 

1053.  O.  B.  Warren. — "White  Pine  Hill."  We  like  this  because  of  its  simplicity, 
its  perfectly  true  values,  and  its  atmosphere,  the  two  latter  the  rarest  of  photographic 
qualities.  We  hardly  know  whether  it  is  the  lens  or  its  misuse,  but  something  has 
given  a  curious  perspective,  so  curious  that  within  apparently  a  few  feet  of  the 
foreground  the  road  dwindles  to  a  mere  strip,  and  ends  in  the  middle  of  the  print 
within  what  seems  but  a  few  yards.  The  effect  is  as  if  all  behind  the  immediate 
foreground  had  been  printed  from  a  different  negative  taken  on  a  much  smaller 
scale.  The  employment  of  a  lens  of  too  short  focus  for  this  especial  work  is  no 
doubt  the  cause. 

1054.  S.  T.  CusTiN. — "At  Dusk."  You  have  in  this  an  impressionistic  picture 
of  the  right  kind — one  that  the  more  it  is  studied  the  more  satisfactory  it  feels.  It 
is  one  of  those  pictures  that  each  may  interpret  for  himself;  to  us  the  foreground 
of  blank  water  with  the  receding  punt  suggests  the  day's  work  done;  the  three- 
masted  schooner,  broadside  on,  in  the  distance,  makes  a  line  of  rest,  and,  altogether, 
the  effect  well  suggests  the  title.    It  is  a  fine  picture,  and  well  deserves  reproduction. 

1055.  George  Archer. — "Sunday  in  the  Fields"  has  several  faults  that  should 
have  been  avoided.  The  two  implements,  one  on  each  end,  make  it  two  much  like  a 
pair  of  scales  to  be  artistic,  and  the  lights  are  scattered  all  over;  in  fact,  there  is 
nothing^but  lights  and  darks,  the  field  of  uncut  grain  being  represented  simply  by 
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white  paper,  as  is  the  foliage  everywhere.    You  should  study  some  book  on  picture 
making  and  give  much  longer  exposures. 

1056.  Barbara  Channel. — "A  Student,"  a  child  reading,  is  in  every  way  an 
excellent  picture.  Pose  and  expression  are  perfect,  but  all  spoiled  by  the  ugliest 
of  ugly  chairs;  a  chair  so  prominent  as  to  attract  and  keep  the  eye  from  even  such 
a  pretty  child  so  perfectly  photographed.  Try  again,  and  discard  the  chair  for  some- 
thing more  unobtrusive,  and  if  you  do  only  near  as  well  we  shall  be  delighted  to 
adorn  our  pages  with  it. 

1057.  W.  J.  McBride.— "The  Old,  Old  Story."  This  is  a  print  from  a  "Jolly- 
McDonough"  negative,  and  although  the  color  lines  are  visible,  they  are  not  in  any 
degree  offensive,  almost  indeed  may  be  said  to  give  a  softness  to  the  print  A  lady 
sitting  on  a  fence  listening  to  the  oft-told  tale  is  an  interesting  picture,  excellent  in 
composition  and  arrangement,  the  only  fault  being  just  a  little  tendency  to  flatness, 
although  the  exposure  seems  all  right.  •  Probably  more  careful  development  would 
have  given  the  desired  contrast.    We  reproduce  it  on  page  537. 

1058.  J.  B.  Cox. — "In  Crotona  Park."  Except  for  being  a  little  too  deeply 
printed  this  has  only  one  fault,  and  is  an  apt  illustration  of  the  truth  of  our  oft- 
repeated  statement  that  the  introduction  of  figures  into  a  landscape  is  risky.  It  is  a 
fine  selection,  a  foot  bridge  crossing  a  stream  surrounded  by  a  fine  selection  of  rock 
and  foliage,  altogether  a  fine  picturesque  subject,  spoiled  by  the  introduction  of  two 
children,  one  of  which  is  staring  at  the  camera.  Without  them,  or  if  they  had  been 
differently  placed,  doing  something,  say,  paddling  in  the  stream,  or  indeed  placed 
almost  anywhere  else,  it  would  have  been  a  really  fine  picture,  instead  of,  as  it  is, 
far  from  that.  We  reproduce  it  on  page  545  as  an  object  lesson,  especially  of  some- 
thing to  avoid. 

1059.  H.  Seelig. — The  portrait  of  an  old  negro,  concerning  which  you  have 
sent  a  letter  of  two  pages,  must  be  noticed  without  help  from  that  letter.  The 
writing,  pretty  enough  to  look  at,  is,  to  us  at  least,  unreadable  without  more  guessing 
than  we  have  time  for.  The  figure  is  finely  arranged,  but  the  lighting  has  resulted 
in  flatness,  or  want  of  contrast  that  is  very  unsatisfactory,  and  the  lack  of  atmos- 
phere gives  it  the  appearance  of  being  cut  out  and  pasted  on  the  background.  With 
sufficient  contrast  and  the  necessary  atmosphere  you  would  have  in  this  a  fine 
picture. 

1060.  F.  C.  W. — The  lightning  flash  with  the  trees  silhouetted  against  the 
luminous  horizon,  would  have  been  of  interest  had  the  camera  been  higher,  so  as  to 
have  recorded  more  of  the  flash  and  less  of  the  trees.  Such  branching  flashes  are 
common  enough,  and  have  been  photographed  times  without  number. 

1061.  S.  T.  CusTiN. — "Polly's  Pets,"  a  woman  feeding  ducks  and  chickens,  is 
a  somewhat  hackneyed  subject,  and  has  not  had  the  thought  and  care  necessary  to 
success.  The  "pets"  are  far  too  crowded,  and  "Polly"  is  too  much  taken  up  with 
being  photographed  to  give  them  the  attention  they  seek.  Models  for  such  work 
need  far  more  training  than  this  has  got,  before  they  can  overcome  the  lay-figure 
appearance  so  evident  here.  Then  the  upright  form  should  have  been  selected;  the 
head  in  this  being  close  to  the  top  gives  her  the  appearance  of  being  much  too  tall, 
and  the  blank  spaces  to  right  and  left  have  a  weakening  effect.  You  have  chosen 
a  difficult  phase  of  photography,  but  with  study  and  thought  you  will  succeed,  and 
success  in  such  a  line  is  highly  creditable. 

1062.  L.  G.  Kent. — "The  Wayside  Ford."    This  is  a  good  subject  from  not  the 
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right  point  of  view,  because  the  bank  of  the  road  is  made  to  run  in  a  horizontal  line 
across  the  foreground,  repeating  the  marginal  line.  There  are  also  two  objects  of 
special  interest,  the  fine  leaning  tree  on  the  right,  and  the  horse  drinking  on  the  left, 
and  the  eye  hardly  knows  which  to  give  its  attention  to.  The  road  bank  should  have 
been  crossing  at  an  angle,  and  horse  and  tree  would  have  been  better  if  they  had 
been  nearer  each  other.  Then  the  photography  is  at  fault.  There  is  a  want  of 
contrast,  a  grayness  all  over,  and  a  blackness  on  the  water  that  tells  of  consideraDle 
under  exposure.  Foliage  cannot  be  properly  represented  by  masses  of  gray,  as  it 
is  here.  Remember  also  that  when  you  photograph  a  sheet  of  water  so  quiet 
as  to  show  reflections  as  the  horse  is  shown  in  this,  to  throw  in  a  big  stone  to 
change  the  reflections  to  shadows,  as  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  see  a 
horse,  as  in  this,  that  is  as  plain  upside  down  as  right  side  up. 

1063.  H.  Cook. — *'Mount  Jefferson"  is  a  foreground  of  very  much  under  exposed 
trees  with  the  partly  snow  covered  mountain  peak  in  the  distance.  As  arranged  it  is 
of  no  particular  interest,  and  was  hardly  worth  photographing.  From  a  different 
point  of  view,  a  point  that  would  have  opened  up  the  foreground,  and  showing 
something  leading  to  the  mountain,  and  with  sufficient  exposure,  you  might  have 
had  something  very  much  better.  To  get  whatever  benefit  may  come  from  the 
•'Portfolio"  you  should  send  what  you  think  your  best ;  we  hardly  like  to  be  told 
that  you  think  you  have  something  better. 

1064.  T.  P.  WiLLEY. — The  old  log  cabin  is  a  fairly  good  subject,  but  one  that 
needed  a  figure  to  give  it  interest.  The  photography  is  not  satisfactory,  everything, 
the  roof  excepted,  being  simply  a  uniform  gray,  and  the  roof,  probably  well  worn 
shingles,  is  white  paper.  The  attempt  to  produce  a  cloudy  sky  is  creditable,  but  far 
from  successful.  You  must  learn  to  expose  so  as  to  secure  something  like  true 
values,  and  contrast  in  a  picture  is  an  essential  feature  altogether  wanting  in  this. 

1064.  L.  Power. — ''Moonlight  in  San  Francisco  Bay."  So-called  moonlight 
photographs  generally  give  themselves  away,  but  this  is  an  exception,  conveying,  as 
it  does,  the  moonlight  effect  without  a  suggestion  that  it  is  a  cleverly  managed  day- 
light picture.    If  you  will  send  a  copy  in  another  color,  we  shall  gladly  reproduce  it. 

1065.  W.  H.  Philips. — "A  Rainy  Day  in  Oberammergau."  You  cannot  convey 
the  impression  of  a  rainy  day  by  a  snap  exposure,  unless  with  a  lens  of  very  large 
aperture.  This  goes  pretty  far  to  be  a  success,  but  even  in  Oberammergau  the  sky 
is  never  as  white  as  white  paper  can  render  it  during  rain.  The  only  suggestion  of 
rain  here  is  the  umbrella,  and  it  might,  for  all  that  is  shown  or  suggested,  be  used 
to  keep  off  the  sun.  If  you  tone  down  the  sky,  and  deepen  the  shadow  of  the  figure 
with  the  umbrella,  it  will  be  better. 

1066.  S.  T.  QuiGLEY. — "A  Summer  Afternoon"  is  a  well-selected  subject,  but 
from  the  chosen  point  of  view  a  little  heavy  on  the  right.  The  figure  is  a  mistake, 
because  unnecessar>%  unsuitable,  and  in  the  worst  place.  Figures  in  landscape  are 
always  risky  and  should  never  be  introduced  unless  for  a  purpose,  and  especially 
unless  in  suitable  attire.  The  photography  is  excellent,  but  the  printing  might  with 
advantage  have  been  carried  a  little  deeper,  and  the  sky  lowered  in  tone.  We  shall 
reproduce  it. 

1067.  F.  Sharp. — "The  Chipmunk's  Playground"  is  a  subject  of  no  particular 
interest,  and  the  photography  is  poor,  sufficiently  indistinct  to  set  us  a  guessing, 
while  there  is  really  nothing  in  it  to  reward  us  for  the  trouble. 

1068.  Jules  A.  Bourquik. — The  unnamed  print  is  a  good  subject  from  not  the 
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best  point  of  view.  It  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  the  middle  of  the  stream^ 
with  only  the  water  for  foreground.  A  better  arrangement  would  have  led  the 
stream  out  of  the  picture  and  given  a  more  interesting  foreground.  The  photography 
is  good,  but  done  at  the  wrong  time,  the  lights  being  scattered  all  over,  instead  of 
massed  and  concentrated.  You  should  study  light  and  shade,  and  learn  how  to 
mass  and  contrast,  instead  of  scattering  them,  as  in  this,  all  over  the  plate. 

1069.  J.  P.  Wilson. — "The  Mouth  of  the  Creek."  We  cannot  say  a  word  in 
favor  of  this.  From  the  point  of  view  it  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts ;  water  and 
sky  are  simply  an  equal  dull  gray,  and  the  foliage  is  altogether  without  contrast  of 
light  and  shade ;  in  fact,  there  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other ;  all  one  uniform  half - 
dark. 

1070.  C.  N.  AiNSLiE. — "On  the  Zumbro."  This  is  a  good  subject  from  a  good 
point  of  view,  with  but  one  serious  fault,  under  exposure.  This  gives  the  foliage 
the  appearance  of  having  been  dusted  with  flour,  and  makes  the  sky  as  white  as  the 
paper  on  which  it  is  printed.  See  Answers  to  Correspondents.  We  may  add  that 
we  like  the  matt  print  very  much  better  than  the  glossy. 

1071.  P.  W.  Shepard. — "Green  Calm  Below,  Blue  Quietness  Above,"  a  scene 
on  the  Guadalupe  River,  only  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been  medaled  in  almost 
every  exhibition  in  this  or  other  countries.  The  selection  is  good,  and,  although  the 
foreground  is  only  water,  it  is  so  broken  up  by  shadows  as  to  lead  the  eye  to  the 
objective  point,  the  cow  refreshing  and  cooling  in  the  stream.  The  sky,  too,  is 
satisfactory,  and  altogether  it  tells  the  natural  story  well,  but  without  apparent 
individuality  or  effort.  It  belongs  to  the  reproduction  of  fact,  but  is  a  high-class 
example  of  that  branch  of  the  art.    We  shall  reproduce  it. 

1072.  E.  L.  Chamberlain. — The  print  No.  4  is  the  best  of  the  lot,  but  is  far 
from  satisfactory.  The  uniform  light  gray  of  the  sky,  and  the  white  paper  water, 
except  where  the  shadows  fall,  indicate  a  want  of  sufficient  exposure.  If  the  ray 
filter  is  as  dark  as  they  are  generally  sent  out  you  will  find,  under  the  conditions 
named,  eight  seconds  not  at  all  too  long.  The  subject  is  not  of  much  interest,  and 
the  partial. reflections  in  the  water  make  it  less  so.  In  such  cases  you  should  always 
throw  a  stone  into  the  water  just  before  exposing. 

1073.  Carl  C.  Distler. — "The  Crooked  Footpath"  is  one  of  those  erstwhile 
fashionable  high  skyline  pictures  that,  as  a  rule,  we  do  not  like,  but  it  is  an  exception. 
A  wmding  way  leads  through  an  almost  unbroken,  but  nevertheless  satisfactory, 
foreground,  occupying  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  plate,  the  goal  being  apparently  a 
farm  house,  with  its  appendages,  and  the  whole  crowned  by  a  fine  sky;  so  fine  that 
we  almost  regret  that  there  is  so  little  of  it.  It  is  a  fine  picture,  fine  enough  not  to 
need  the  eccentric  mounting  on  one  corner  of  the  mount  that  you  have  adopted, 
and  which,  in  our  opinion,  does  not  improve  it.  We  are  old-fashioned  enough  to  like 
pictures  mounted  in  the  good  old  way.  We  have  pleasure  in  reproducing  it.  See 
page  541- 

1074.  Barbara  Channel. — "The  Guard  at  the  Gate"  is  a  good  photograph  of  a 
not  very  interesting  subject,  a  roadway  passing  at  an  angle  across  the  foreground, 
a  stone  wall  with  an  opening  minus  the  gate,  and  a  tree  standing  guard.  The 
photography  is  very  good,  and,  with  something  to  give  it  a  living  interest,  would 
have  been  a  fine  picture. 

1075.  J-  E.  Lynch. — "An  Autumn  Day"  conveys  the  intended  impression  fairly 
well,  and  would  have  done  it  better  had  there  been  just  a  little  more  contrast  in  the 
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picture.  Probably  intensification  of  the  negative  would  make  it  what  it  should  be. 
The  upper  right  of  the  sky  is  a  little  too  dark,  as  is  also  the  upper  left.  A  longer 
exposure  would  have  been  a  decided  improvement,  but  if  you  will  try  intensification 
and  send  us  another  copy,  we  shall  be  glad  to  reproduce  it.  Please  mark  it  with  the 
number  of  this,  1075. 

1076.  J.  V.  Street. — **A  Wrecked  Homestead"  brings  the  terrible  Galveston 
disaster  more  forcibly  before  us  than  did  the  descriptions  in  the  newspapers.  A 
home  in  ruins  surrounded  by  piles  of  debris,  and  including  in  the  foreground  the 
immense  water  vat  or  cistern.  From  a  photographic  point  of  view  it  is  very  much 
under  exposed,  the  result  being  simply  white  and  black,  without  a  trace  of  tones 
of  any  kind,  and  the  sky  is  simply  white  paper. 

1077.  A.  E.  Mergenthaler. — "Woman  With  the  Hoe."  You  are  improving 
in  your  difficult  line  of  work,  but  there  is  still  considerable  room.  The  conception 
and  method  in  this  are  good,  but  neither  have  got  quite  sufficient  thought.  The  all 
too  long  dress  of  the  woman,  longer  than  field  workers  would  find  convenient, 
suggests  posing  for  her  picture,  while  the  dark  of  the  face  against  the  dark  of  the 
distant  foliage  materially  lessens  the  interest  in  that  face,  the  main  point  of  the 

•       * 

picture.  The  face  should  either  have  been  in  the  light,  or  raised  so  as  to  have  been 
against  the  lighter  sky.  Then  you  have  still  the  old  fault,  under  exposure.  The 
upper  leaves  of  the  foliage  and  the  ground  are  all  far  too  white,  as  is  also  the  sky. 
In  other  words,  the  values  are  just  about  as  false  as  they  well  could  be,  and  nothing 
short  of  sufficient  exposure  will  give  them  true.  We  reproduce  it  on  page  539,  more 
to  show  what  it  might  have  been  than  what  it  is. 

1078.  W.  A.  CoLMAN. — "The  Brook"  is  overtoned  to  what,  to  us  at  least,  is  a 
very  disagreeable  purple,  and,  besides,  is  not  a  happy  selection.  The  most  prominent 
feature  is  a  very  unpicturesque  tree  with  bare  branches,  and  from  under  exposure 
one  side  is  white  as  the  paper  on  which  it  is  printed,  while  the  other  is  simply  black, 
as  are  all  the  shadows  below  it.  Then,  the  distant  hills,  which  might  have  been 
invportant  features,  are,  by  the  use  of  a  lens  of  too  short  focus  for  such  work, 
dwarfed  to  little  more  than  ridges.  And  to  crown  the  whole,  the  purple  print  is 
mounted  on  a  green  card  with  white  lines,  than  which  nothing  in  the  whole  range 
of  mounts  could  have  been  worse  or  less  suitable. 

1079.  S.  B.  Challj^oir. — "Midsummer"  is  a  very  beautiful  selection,  and  only 
needed  a  little  more  exposure  to  make  it  nearly  perfect.  A  large  tree  in  just  the 
right  place,  with  cattle  under  its  shade ;  a  grassy  foreground,  over  which  is  a  bright, 
sunny  sky,  and  fairly  good  atmosphere  in  the  distance,  making  it  altogether  a  picture 
of  pastoral  beauty.  The  clouds  are  just  a  little  too  faint,  a  fault  that  slight  local 
reduction  would  remedy,  but  nothing  will  now  make  it  what  it  would  have  been,  one 
of  the  best  of  the  season,  if  it  had  been  properly  exposed. 

1080. — Walter  I.  Prentiss. — "The  Clock  Repairer"  is  a  good  conception  very 
well  arranged,  but  considerably  spoiled  by  the  horizontal  rows  of  high  lights  in  the 
background,  and  rendered  altogether  worthlessly  under  exposure.  It  is  absolutely 
nothing  but  white  and  black,  and  shotdd  have  had  at  least  three  or  four  times  as  Ibng. 

1081.  C.  A.  Morton. — "Al  Fresco  Reading"  is  far  from  a  success.  The  back- 
ground is  nothing  but  a  scattered  array  of  high  lights,  and  the  dresses  of  the  figures 
are  without  detail  from  under  exposure.  The  figures,  also,  are  too  evidently  sitting 
for  their  portraits,  without  the  slightest  interest  in  the  book  or  paper  before  them. 
Thi«  phase  of  photography  requires  much  more  thought  and  study  than  you  have 
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given  it.  The  models  need  training,  and  there  must  always  be  sufficieni  exposure 
to  bring  up  the  detail  in  the  shadows  before  the  half  and  lower  lights  are  rendered 
in  the  negative  opaque,  certainly  much  more  than  this  has  got.  Then  you  must  sec 
that  the  figures  are  interested  in  each  other  or  in  the  book,  instead  of  sitting,  as  they 
are  here,  as  if  they  were  asleep.  Repose  is  desirable  in  some  cases,  but  certainly 
not  when  you  desire  to  convey  the  idea  of  reading. 

1082.  £.  C.  Brooks. — "So  Ends  the  Day"  is  a  pretty  photograph,  without  any 
claim  to  pictorial  quality.  It  looks  as  if  the  object  had  been  the  testing  of  a  very 
good  lens,  microscopic  sharpness  everywhere,  in  the  extreme  distance  as  well  as  the 
immediate  foreground,  and  not  a  trace  of  atmosphere.  For  the  end  of  the  day  the 
«ky  is  far  too  luminous,  and  strangely  enough,  more  so  in  the  zenith  than  the 
horizon,  and  the  clouds  have  far  too  much  of  a  manufactured  appearance,  too  much 
of  the  brush  and  too  little  of  nature.  It  gives  no  suggestion  of  its  tide,  or  indeed 
anything  else  but  a  very  good  photograph  without  a  trace  of  pictorial  quality.  We 
reproduce  it.     See  frontispiece. 

1083.  John  Kirk.— "Highland  Park  Golf  Club."  Nearly  ail  that  was  said  of 
1082  applies  equally  to  this,  except  that  here  we  have  a  motive  or  object  which  is 
perhaps  better  served  than  if  it  had  been  given  pictorial  quality.  Keeping  in  view 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  made,  it  has  only  one  fault,  too  short  exposure.  One 
second,  instead  the  half  that  it  got,  would  have  prevented  the  all  over  grayish 
appearance  and  the  all  too  deep  shadows,  and  as  the  players  were  evidently  ar- 
ranged, there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  time.  We  reproduce 
it  on  page  543,  as  it  is  considerably  above  the  average  of  its  kind. 
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Apparatus  and  material  for  examination  and  report  should  be  sent  to  Dr.  John  Niool,  Tioga 
Centre,  N.  Y.  

A  Flash-Light  Pistol. — From  the  Chelsea  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Chelsea, 
Mich.,  comes  a  flash-light  pistol,  which  during  the  long  winter  nights  should  be  a 
welcome  aid  to  picture  makers  by  photography.  There  is  no  need  at  this  time  of 
day  to  say  anything  about  the  value  of  the  flash  from  magnesium,  aluminum,  or 
mixtures  of  those  readily  oxidizable  metals  with  oxygen-giving  material,  die  only 
question  being  as  to  the  most  convenient  method  of  firing  them  off.  We  have  tried 
almost  every  lamp  or  other  firings  device  on  the  market,  and  must  say  that  they  are 
all  more  or  less  satisfactory,  but  the  pistol,  for  convenience,  certainty  of  action  and 
portability,  is  in  the  lead.  As  far  as  the  doghead  and  the  trigger,  it  is  both  in 
style  and  beauty  of  finish  very  much  like  one  of  Smith  &  Wesson's  beauties,  but,  in- 
stead of  a  barrel,  there  is  a  cup  with  spring  acted  on  cover,  which  does  duty  as  a 
powder  chamber.  The  doghead  strikes  against  the  outside  of  this  cup,  exploding  a 
paper  cap,  and  this,  in  turn,  fires  the  powder.  The  cover,  although  held  open  by  a 
spring,  is  kept  closed  by  a  catch,  and  by  a  pretty  arrangement  the  trigger  releases 
this  catch  just  an  instant  before  acting  on  the  doghead.  In  this  way  the  pistol  may 
be  loaded  and  carried  in  the  pocket  till  the  moment  of  operation,  and,  while  the 
action  is  perfect,  the  mechanism  is  so  strong  and  so  simple  that  getting  out  of 
order  is  out  of  the  question.  While  the  ''Chelsea  flash  powder"  that  accompanied  the 
pistol  is  recommended  as  being  better  than  any  other,  and  it  certainly  is  very  good, 
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we  found  it  acts  equally  well,  and  gives  equally  good  results,  with  several  other 
brands  that  we  happened  to  have  at  hand.  We  can  heartily  recommend  the  Chelsea 
flash-light  pistol  as  the  most  convenient,  safe,  and  certain  method  of  firing  flash- 
light powder  that  has  as  yet  been  submitted  to  us. 

The  Royal  Exhibition  Catalogue. — We  have  to  thank  the  secretary  of  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society  for  a  copy  of  the  catalogue  of  its  forty-fifth  annual  ex- 
hibition, with  its  two  dozen  very  fine  half-tone  illustrations.  From  it  we  learn  that 
there  were  altogether  608  numbered  exhibits,  including  350  in  the  pictorial  section, 
213  in  the  scientific  and  technical,  twenty-three  sets  of  lantern  slides  and  transparen- 
cies, and  under  the  head  "General  Professional  Photography"  twenty-one.  In  ad- 
dition to  that,  there  are  five  pages  of  what  may  be  called  trade  printers',  enlargers* 
and  manufacturers'  work,  including  the  thoroughly  educational  exhibit  by  the 
"Kodak,  Limited,"  and  the  dozen  well-filled  stalls  in  the  Central  Hall.  Judging 
from  the  reports  of  our  contemporaries,  and  from  private  advice,  the  executive  have 
taken  full  advantage  of  the  greater  accommodation  afforded  by  removal  to  the 
"New  Gallery,"  and  made  the  1900  show  more  thoroughly  representative  than  ever 
before,  although  the  "bread  and  butter"  class  have  not  taken  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, the  absence  of  which  in  previous  years  they  grumbled  at,  to  anything  like  as 
much  as  might  have  been  expected. 

The  Illinois  College  of  Photography  sends  clippings  from  the  Efiingham 
newspapers  aiid  half-tone  illustrations  tellling  of  the  prosperity  and  efficiency  of  that 
institution.  Eight  years  ago  it  began  with  one  student;  now  the  attendance  is  about 
200  per  annum,  and  the  new  buildings  include  every  convenience  for  almost  twice  as 
many,  and  ample  accommodation  for  the  large  staff,  fully  equipped  for  the  teaching 
of  every  branch  of  practical  photography. 

"The  Photo-Miniature"  for  October  is  as  enterprising  as  ever.  This  time  it 
tries  to  tell,  and  tells,  on  the  whole,  very  well,  what  cannot  be  told — ^how  to  photo- 
graph children.  The  photographing  of  children  is  at  once  the  most  delightftil,  and,  to 
the  professional,  the  most  profitable  branch  of  photography ;  but,  alas !  the  successful 
are  few  and  far  between,  as  "the  children's  photographer,"  like  the  true  artist,  is 
born,  not  made.  However,  the  aspirant  who  has  learned  to  love  children,  -aad  can 
enter  into  and  sympathize  with  all  their  little  ways,  should  get  this  little  book,  study 
it  carefully,  especially  some  of  the  illustrations,  and  if  he  does  not  then  succeed  he 
may  give  it  up  as  beyond  his  reach,  as  there  is  nothing  that  we  know,  and  we  think 
we  know  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  that  can  be  so  helpful  as  the 
Photo-Miniature  for  October. 

"McClure's  Magazine." — We  have  received  what  may  be  called  a  prospectus — 
an  indication  of  what  are  to  be  the  principal  contents  of  this  interesting  and 
phenomenally  successful  magazine  for  the  ensuing  year — and  it  is  surely  sufficiently 
attractive  to  be  the  desire  of  every  reader  in  the  land.  A  new  story  of  life  in  India,  by 
Kipling ;  "A  Drama  of  the  Seen  and  Unseen,"  by  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  Ward,  and 
a  host  of  other  good  things  that  would  take  more  space  than  we  can  spare  even  to 
hint  at ;  a  monthly  visitor  that  will,  for  $1  a  year,  amuse  and  instruct,  better  almost 
than  anything  we  know. 

"Photograhs  of  the  Year,"  1900.  London:  Dawbarn  &  Ward,  for  the  Photo- 
gram  Ltd.,  and  to  he  had  in  America  from  Tennant  &  Ward,  289  Fourth  avenue, 
New  York. 

We  heartily  welcome  this  now  firmly  established  annual  visitor  as  a  reliable 
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record  of  the  progress  of  photography,  and  a  faithful  mirror  in  which  we  can  see 
something  of  the  two  great  exhibitions,  which,  in  spite  of  their  many  followers,  are 
still,  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  the  most  influential  and  far  reaching.  We. 
in  common  with  others  equally  far  away,  but  for  it  would  be  dependent  on  the 
reports  in  the  journals,  and  the  very  different  views  they  take  make  even  a  mean 
of  the  whole  at  best  unreliable. 

With  Photograms  of  the  Year  it  is  different.  We  have  learned  to  have  confidence 
in  its  editor  and  staff,  and,  although  we  may  not  always  agree  with  them,  we  know 
that  their  honesty  is  beyond  question,  and  believe  in  their  ability  sufficiently  to  con- 
sider their  opinions  well  worthy  of  the  most  careful  consideration. 

As  usual,  leading  men  in  the  various  countries  are  allowed  to  tell  something  of 
the  state  of  photography  in  their  respective  spheres,  Joseph  T.  Keiley  again  being 
supposed  to  speak  for  America.  He,  however,  says  less  of  its  art  than  of  its  editors. 
in  the  abuse  of  whom  he  is  quite  P.  H.  Emersonian  in  his  epithets,  accusing  them 
of,  for  the  sake  of  notoriety  and  the  securing  of  advertisements,  becoming  "editorial 
gargoyles  belching  forth  from  ever-open  throats  the  muddy  drainage  of  petty  envy, 
vindictiveness  and  anonymous  scurrility."  He  accuses  them  also  of  forming  a 
cabal  to  crush  Camera  Notes  and  everything  for  which  it  is  supposed  to  stand,  well 
knowing,  or  at  least  he  ought  to  have  known,  that  that  excellent  journal  has  received 
from  most  of  the  reviled  editors  more  notices  of  commendation  than  any  other 
journal  in  existence.  As  he  has  not  been  manly  enough  to  be  specific  in  his  charge<:, 
self-defence  compels  us  to  say  that  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  there  is  not  a 
vestige  of  truth  in  his  statements. 

Turning"  from  this  disagreeable  part  of  the  business,  with  the  wish  that  there 
had  been  no  reason  to  notice  it,  we  must  compliment  the  editor  on  the  value  of  the 
criticisms  and  illustrations  in  the  forty  pages  that  follow,  and  which  they  call  *  '*  A 
Fragmentary  Retrospect,"  as  well  as  the  almost  equally  good  notice  of  the  Salon 
and  Royal  Exhibitions,  by  A.  C.  R.  Carter.  In  the  nature  of  things,  the  illustrations 
and  .their,  criticisms  are  widely  scattered  and  sometimes  far  separated,  but  thi^i  is 
more  than.jna.de  up  for  by  the  system  of  indexing,  a  system  by  which  the  name  of 
an  exhibitor  or  the  page  on  which  any  reproduced  picture,  as  well  as  its  criticism,  is 
easily  .fpund. 

Although  the  motive  of  Photograms  of  the  Year  may  be  in  the  main  to  show 
the  pXQgxiesa  of  the  art,  and  while  it  does  that  well  indeed,  its  greatest  value  in  our 
eyes  is.a3  a  teacher,  and  it  is  that  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  We  are  not  all 
born  artists,  but  those  that  are  not  so  may  do  much  by  patient  study  and  constant 
practice,  and  there  is  no  book  that  we  know  from  which  so  much  in  the  way  of 
picture-making  by  photography  may  be  learned  as  from  Photograms  of  the  Year, 

"Thb  International  Annual  op  Anthony's  Photographic  Bulletin." — We 
have  been  favored  with  an  advance  copy  of  this  always  interesting  annual  visitor, 
and  find  it  quite  up  to  its  former  high  position  as  a  record  of  progress,  an  ever  ready 
book  of  reference,  and  a  storehouse  of  facts,  new  and  old,  that  every  photographer 
should  have  in  his  library.  As  usual,  it  is  rich  in  contributed  articles,  there  being 
194  pages  of  them,  by  sixty-seven  contributors  from  all  parts  of  the  photographic 
world.  It  contains  many  useful  hints  on  process  work,  and  seventy-five  pages  of 
well  selected  formulae,  in  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  want  something  that  cannot 
be  found  therein.  All  the  useful  tables  are  also  here,  and  a  list  of  the  photographic 
soc'Cties  all  over  the  world,  a  kind  of  information  often  as  difficult  to  get  as  it  is 
useful.     For  once,  too,   we  cannot  find   fault  with   a   single   illustration.     Thero   is 
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none  of  what  may  be  called  the  grotesque  posing  that  some  professionals  were  wont 
to  indulge  in,  and  it  is  also»  we  are  glad  to  see,  equally  free  from  the  worse  than 
grotesque,  the  ludicrous  of  some  of  the  advocates  of  the  modem  school.  The  In- 
ternational of  this  year  stands  for  "honest  photography,"  and  all  that  is  thereby 
meant,  and  is  a  book  that  the  editor  should  feel  proud  of,  and  which  the  pho- 
tographers all  over  the  land  should  make  haste  to  possess^. 
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BACKED  PLATES   AND  BLUE  PRINTS. 

Dear  Sirs  :  The  enclosed  print  should  interest  you.  The  negative  was  made  on 
a  Lovell  backed  plate.  You  have  ever  been  constant  in  advocating  backed  plates. 
I  went  you  one  better,  and  am  responsible  for  the  marketing  of  the  Lovell  backed 
plate.  This  plate  combines  peculiar  good  qualities  other  than  the  advantageous 
backing;  it  is  speedy,  but  clogs  up  less  in  the  high  light  than  any  other  plate  that  I 
have  used.  I  never  hesitate  to  admit  that  I  owe  most  of  any  success  I  have  attained 
to  coming  under  your  tutelage  at  the  right  time—early  in  my  photographic  career, 
which,  though  having  but  four  years  to  boast  of,  has  been  a  progressive  one  indeed, 
due  to  close  application  and  little  waste  of  time  in  the  pursuit  of  wrong  ideas. 

I  should  personally  be  pleased  to  know  what  you  think  of  the  Lovell  backed  plate. 
I  believe  it  to  be  "the  thing"  needed.  I  would  almost  as  soon  leave  my  lens  at 
home  as  to  go  out  with  unbacked  plates. 

The  blue  print  is  the  result  of  an  experiment  confirming  your  contention  that 
"blue-print  solution  keeps."  The  solution  (a  pint)  was  made  and  used  on  February 
2,  and  bottled  same  date.  The  paper  on  which  the  pnnt  was  made  was  sensitized 
with  the  nine-months'  old  solution  on  November  7,  and  that  it  had  lost  none  of  its 
sensitiveness  will  be  understood  from  the  fact  that,  even  in  the  sunlight  of  the 
season,  an  exposure  of  six  minutes  was  sufficient.  H.  Wenzel,  Jun. 

[Thanks  for  portrait  of  yourself,  which  we  shall  have  pleasure  in  adding  to  our 
collection  of  correspondents.  We  wish  more  of  them  would  follow  the  good 
example. 

So  far  as  a  print  can,  this  confirms  all  you  claim  for  the  Lovell  backed  plates; 
what  we  think  of  them  will  be  found  on  another  page.  It  is  also  a  confirmation  of 
our  oft-repeated  statement  to  the  effect  that  blue-print  solutions,  excluded  from  light 
and  air,  will  keep  indefinitely. 

Thanks  also  for  your  encouraging  opinion  of  the  success  of  our  teaching,  but 
we  know  by  a  tolerably  long  experience  that  more  depends  on  the  ability  and  applica- 
tion of  the  tauprht  than  the  teacher. — Eds.] 


CARBON    PRINTING. 

Dear  Sir:  In  a  recent  number  of  The  American  Amateur  Photographer  you 
advise  a  correspondent  "to  begin  with  carbon,  and  with  the  double  transfer."  I  have 
been  doing  a  little  printing  by  the  carbon  process,  and  before  undertaking  the  w^ork  I 
made  it  a  point  to  talk  with  one  professional  and  one  well-known  amateur.  Both  ad- 
vised me  not  to  use  the  double  transfer,  except  on  such  subjects  as  would  not  permit 
of  the  reversed  image.     Both  made  the  remark  that  the  double  transfer  "rtattened 
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out"  the  picture.  My  own  experience  at  first  seemed  to  confirm  this;  but  later  my 
double  transfer  pictures  appear  finer,  have  better  texture,  and  more  brilliancy  than 
those  by  the  single  transfer.  I  would  like  first  rate  to  hear  more  on  this  subject 
through  your  magazine. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  as  the  carbon  process  becomes  better  known  it  will  be  more 
used.  This  will  be  especially  true  with  those  amateurs  who  are  working  for  the 
very  best  resultSi  and  are  satisfied  with  nothing  less.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  choice 
of  colors  at  the  hand  of  the  printer  in  carbon,  with  the  variations  of  treatment  of 
each  by  the  different  transfer  methods,  are  a  means  of  expressing  sentiment  ap- 
proached by  no  other  photographic  printing  process. 

Yours  very  truly,  B.  W.  Davis. 

[We  agree  with  you  in  your  estimate  of  pigment  printing,  and  had  expected  long 
ere  this  to  have  a  series  of  thoroughly  practical  and  instructive  articles  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  projected  arrangement,  however,  fell  through,  but  we  are  negotiating 
another,  which  we  hope  will  be  more  successful. — Eds.] 


A    SINGLE   LENS. 


Dear  Sirs:  Encouraged  by  your  frequent  allusion  to  the  use  of  a  single  lens,  I 
recently  got  one  of  twelve  inches  focus,  and  have  done  better  work  with  it,  although 
it  cost  only  $2.50,  than  I  have  ever  been  able  to  do  with  a  rapid  rectilinear  that  cost 
$30.  If  you  care  to  know  just  how  I  got  and  fitted  it  up,  and  how  I  use  it,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  tell  your  readers  all  about  it.    Yours  truly,  R.  L.  Watkrston. 

[Yes,  send  on  the  information. — Eds.] 


THE  STIGMATIC  LEXS. 


Dear  Sirs  :  A  short  time  ago  I  purchased  from  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.,  agents 
in  this  country  for  Dallmeyer  lenses,  a  No.  4  Stigmatic,  Series  II.,  but  could  not  use 
the  combinations  as  advertised  by  Anthony,  as  in  their  advertisements,  both  now 
and  then,  they  distinctly  state  that  for  the  best  results  the  single  lens  should  be  used 
in  the  back  of  the  tube.  This  could  not  be  done  with  the  lens  I  received,  as  when  the 
front  combination  was  unscrewed  and  attempt  made  to  screw  it  in  the  back  of  the 
tube,  the  iris  diaphragm  prevented,  as  the  front  combination  was  much  deeper  than 
the  distance  from  rear  of  lens  tube  to  the  diaphragm.  I  then  wrote  to  Anthony, 
stating  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  they  sent  me  a  small  printed  slip,  evidently  sent 
out  with  the  lenses  by  Dallmeyer,  but  which  was  not  enclosed  with  my  lens;  from 
this  printed  slip  it  appears  that  my  lens  is  a  new  model,  differing  from  the  original 
Stigmatic  in  that  when  it  is  desired  to  use  the  combinations  separately  there  is  no 
necessity  to  alter  their  positions,  the  lens  not  required  is  simply  removed,  and  the 
remaining  one  used  instead.  The  front  lens  has  the  greater  equivalent  focal  length. 
Taking  the  equivalent  focal  length  of  the  complete  lens  as  i,  the  back  and  front 
lenses  have  equivalent  foci  of  i  3-5  and  2,  respectivelv.  I  thought  this  might  be  of 
sufficient  interest  to  bring  before  the  readers  of  The  American  Amateur  Pho- 
tographer, as  Anthony's  advertisement  is  certainly  misleading  to  those  who  might 
purchase  the  new  model  and  receive  no  accompanying  slip.  F.  P.  Streeper. 
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Society  News. 

Secretaries  of  camera  clubs  or  photographic  societies  or  associations  are  respectfully  requested 
to  send  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y.,  reports  of  meetings,  copies  of  papers  that  have 
been  read  before  the  memheri.  or  anything  of  general  interest  that  they  would  like  to  appear  in 
the  journal. 

SPRINGFIELD,    MASS.,   CAMERA   CLUB. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  this  club  the  following  officers  and  committees  were 
elected:  President,  Joseph  D.  Roscoe;  secretary,  John  W.  Roberts;  librarian,  Frank 
K.  Porter;  executive  committee,  included  the  president  and  secretary,  and  L.  C. 
Langdon,  E.  L.  Pease,  and  F.  H.  Huntley;  room  committee,  A.  D.  Copeland  and 
Philip  W.  Lee. 

In  the  annual  exhibition,  held  on  November  13,  14  and  15,  there  were  about  300 
photographs  shown,  some  of  them  of  especial  interest,  including  those  by  Eugene 
Nicolai,  Clifton  Jonson,  and  Fred  R.  Sistare.  Awards  were  given  to  the  following : 

Qass  A:  First,  F.  R.  Sistare;  second,  A.  E.  Cooper;  third,  Edwin  Ballantine. 

Gass  B:  First,  Nelson  Sherburne;  second,  J.  D.  Roscoe;  third,  F.  H.  Huntley. 

Qass  C :  First,  F.  R.  Sistare ;  second,  Philip  W.  Lee ;  third,  George  D.  Bartiett,Jr. 

Qass  D:  First,  E.  Nicolai;  second,  Clifton  Johnson;  third,  George  D.  Bartlett,  Jr. 

PEORIA   ART   LEAGUE. 

Notice  of  the  second  photographic  exhibition  of  the  Peoria  Art  League  came  too 
late  for  our  November  number,  and  before  this  goes  to  press  it  will  be  close  on  the 
opening  day,  December  10.  It  will  be  open  for  a  week,  and  those  of  our  readers 
within  a  reasonable  distance  should  make  a  point  of  seeing  it  We  hope  to  give 
some  account  of  it  in  our  next. 

THE  CAMERA  CLUB  OF  NEW  YORK. 

On  October  25,  a  special  meeting  was  held,  for  the  object  of  discussing  the  past 
and  future  policies  of  the  club  organ,  Camera  Notes,  and  other  policies.  The  call 
was  signed  by  eighteen  members,  and  there  was  a  large  attendance.  The  discussion 
was  chiefly  confined  to  a  lengthy  statement  hy  Mr.  Stieglitz  of  the  beginning  and  de- 
velopment of  Camera  Notes  and  its  present  status,  and  of  the  policy  that  had  been 
pursued  in  carrying  it  on.  Much  debate  ensued,  until  finally  a  vote  of  confidence  to 
Mr.  Stieglitz  was  unanimously  passed  for  his  past  services,  with  unlimited  authority 
to  proceed  in  the  future  as  he  or  the  committee  of  which  he  is  the  head  may  think 
best. 

From  November  i  to  November  10,  the  'work  of  Mr.  J.  Ridgway  Moore  was 
hung  on  the  walls;  a  few  landscapes  and  figure  studies  were  well  executed  and 
artistically  arranged. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  club  was  held  on  the  evening  of  November 
13,  but  no  matters  of  photographic  interest  were  discussed.  But  a  question  of  cluh 
discipline  was  raised  which  the  presiding  officer  regarded  as  entirely  new  to  him  in 
parliamentary  practice.  It  appeared  that  a  member,  not  in  sympathy  with  the  present 
management,  sent  a  scurrilous,  satirical,  poetical  doggerel,  reflecting  upon  certain 
members  of  the  club,  addressed  to  Camerck  Notes,  with  his  name  signed  in  type- 
writing, requesting  that  the  same  be  published.  The  publication  committee,  having 
charge  of  Camera  Notes,  in  making  their  monthly  report  to  the  club,  included  this 
dissertation  as  part  of  the  report  and  explained  why  they  regarded  it  as  injudicious 
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to  consider.  The  presiding  officer  read  the  composition  to  the  assembly,  which 
decided  emphatically'  that  it  was  unfit  for  publication,  and  as  some  thought  the 
composer  had  preferred  an  intentional  slight  upon  the  club  as  a  whole,  he  was  open 
to  censure  and  possible  expulsion.  So,  in  a  special  motion,  his  resignation  as  a 
member  of  the  club  was  asked  for.  It  was  this  motion  which  the  presiding  officer 
stated  was  something  unusual. 

The  motion  was  subsequently  amended  and  the  whole  matter  referred  to  the 
board  of  trustees,  who,  according  to  the  by-laws,  have  full  power  to  act  on  such 
questions. 

The  lantern  slide  committee  reported  that  it  had  only  been  able  to  secure  six 
slides  for  the  Interchange  set,  and  it  was  sure  the  club  would  be  unable  to  prepare  a 
set  for  the  season. 

On  the  walls  of  the  club  were  hung  the  prints  of  Miss  Virginia  M.  Prall,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  all  suitably  framed,  and  confined  chiefly  to  figure  studies  and 
heads,  some  of  which  showed  considerable  artistic  feeling.  They  were  on  exhibition 
until  November  26. 

On  Friday  evening,  November  16,  a  set  of  selected  slides,  numbering  about  125, 
by  members  of  the  club,  were  exhibited,  and  commented  upon  by  Mr.  J.  Wells 
Champney,  for  the  entertainment  of  members  and  of  members  of  the  Quid  Nunc 
Qub,  who  were  invited  guests.  Mr.  Champney's  suggestions  as  to  what  constitutes 
a  pictorial  photograph  were  very  appropriately  expressed. 

He  stated  that  the  past  record  of  well  known  artists  had  to  be  studied,  and  from 
their  works  certain  rules  of  pictorial  representation  had  been  evolved.  The  different 
values  of  browns,  blacks  and  whites  must  be  considered,  then  the  matter  of  harmony 
of  arrangement,  and  lastly  the  sentimental,  whether  the  whole  appealed  to  the  heart 
or  not. 

Several  slides  were  shown  as  mere  records  of  peculiar  or  remarkable  subjects 
possessing  no  pictorial  merit;  then  others  were  grouped  to  show  a  half  record  and 
half  picture,  while  lastly  true  pictorial  elements  were  exhibited.  The  evening  was 
highly  entertaining  and  helpful,  and  ended  by  the  president  of  the  Quid  Nunc  Club 
granting  the  Camera  Club  a  special  vote  of  thanks  for  the  entertainment. 

THE  AMERICAN   LANTERN    SLIDE   INTERCHANGE. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  managers  for  the  new  season.  1900- 1901,  com- 
prising F.  C.  Beach,  of  New  York ;  W.  H.  Cheney,  of  Orange,  N.  J. ;  W.  H.  Rau. 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Herbert  F.  Smith,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  John  P.  Zenner,  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  the  testing  of  slides,  was  held  at  361  Broadway,  New  York,  on 
November  22  and  23. 

The  new  clubs  admitted  are :  Photographic  Section  of  the  Pittsburg  Academy  of 
Science  and  Art.  Grand  Junction  (Colo.)  Camera  Qub,  Los  Angeles  Camera 
Oub,  San  Diego  Camera  Qub,  and  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Photographic  Society. 

The  clubs  dropping  out  for  the  new  season  are  the  Camera  Qub,  of  New  York ; 
Portland  (Maine)  Camera  Club,  Lancaster  Camera  Club,  Sacramento  (California) 
Camera  Qub,  and  the  Rockford  (Illinois)  Camera  Qub. 

At  the  meetings  for  testing  the  slides  all  the  members  of  the  board  were  present 
except  Mr.  Rau,  of  Philadelphia,  and  as  invited  guests  were  Mr.  Metcalf  and  Mr. 
Lord,  of  the  Orange  Camera  Qub;  Mr.  Charles  Fairman,  of  the  Capital  Camera 
Qub,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Mr.  A.  O.  Miller  and  two  members  of  the  Lantern 
Slide  Committee  of  the  Montclair  Camera  Club. 
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Over  2,300  slides  were  submitted  for  examination  by  twenty-seven  clubs,  with  the 
California  Camera  Club  to  hear  from.  Out  of  these  1,225  slides  were  accepted  by 
the  board,  the  balance  being  returned  to  the  respective  clubs.  The  Capital  Camera 
Qub  sent  a  special  selected  set  illustrating  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C  with 
descriptive  notes. 

The  percentage  of  good  slides  submitted  by  the  Ottawa  Camera  Club,  of  Canada, 
was  so  small  that  the  board  was  obliged  to  throw  out  that  club  for  the  time  being, 
under  the  rules. 

It  is  probable  the  selected  slides  will  be  grouped  into  eleven  different  sets  and 
circulated  among  the  various  clubs,  and  from  the  slides  that  have  been  in  circulation 
the  past  year  a  special  set  of  100  will  be  made  for  circulation  in  France  and  England. 

Out  of  a  total  of  100  sent  by  the  Photographic  Society  of  the  North  of  France, 

the  board  selected  forty-iwo  as  good  enough  for  circulation,  and  the  revised  French 
set  will  have  with  it  the  Brooklyn  and  Grand  Junction  (Colo.)  Camera  Club 
slides,  making  a  diversified  and  interesting  collection.  The  Interchange  has  l>een 
tmder  one  management  for  the  past  ten  years,  and  has  expanded  its  field  of  useful- 
ness from  the  United  States  to  Canada,  France  and  England,  becoming  somewhat 
international.  The  system  of  equalization  of  transportation  expenses  adopted  makes 
the  tax  on  distant  clubs  and  societies  no  greater  than  those  close  together,  while 
the  improved  method  of  packing  and  carrying  the  slides  cushioned  between  rubber 
grooved  strips  and  felt,  reduces  the  danger  of  breakage  in  transit  to  a  minimum. 
Each  set  is  carefully  numbered,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  typewritten  list.  With  the 
beginning  of  the  new  century  the  Interchange  has  the  largest  list  of  active  members 
it  ever  had  in  its  history,  and  promises  to  be  of  greater  usefulness  in  promoting 
entertainment  for  the  various  organizations  interested  in  photography. 

The  members  for  the  season  of  1901  are:  Brooklyn  Institute  Department  of  Pho- 
tography, Orange  Camera  Club,  Newark  Camera  Club,  Montclair  Camera  Club. 
Trenton  Photographic  Society,  Frankford  Camera  Gub,  Photographic  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  Bethlehem  Photographic  Society.  Reading  (Pa.)  Lantern  Club,  Photo- 
graphic Section  Pittsburg  Academy  of  Science  and  Art,  Capital  Camera  Gub 
7Washington,  D.  C),  Chicag:o  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers,  Grand  Junction 
(Colo.)  Camera  Club,  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Camera  Gub,  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Camera 
Club,  California  Camera  Club,  Minneapolis  Camera  Club.  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Camera 
Ciuh,  Detroit  Camera  Club,  Hamilton  (Can.)  Camera  Gub,  Toronto  Camera  Club. 
Montreal  Camera  Club.  Buffalo  Camera  Club,  Syracuse  Camera  Gub.  Albany  Cam- 
era Gub,  Troy  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Camera  Club,  New  Britain  Camera  Gub. 


Recent  Patents  and  Trade  Marks. 


The  following  digests  were  furnished  by  Messrs.  Davis  &  Davis,  patent  attorneys,  of  Washing- 
ton,  D.  C,  and  at  St.  Paul  Building,  Broadway  and  Park  Row,  New  York. 


R.  P.  Brown  and  A.  Schu.sten.    Washington.    D.    C. 

Tripod.    No.  654,051. 

The  camera  is  screwed  to  a  ball,  which  is  mounted  in  a  socket  carrie<i  by  the 
tripod.  A  screw-device  is  provided,  whereby  the  ball  carrying  the  camera  may  be 
clamped  in  any  desired  position. 

G.  Selle^  Germany. 

Production  of  Colored  Photographs.     No.  654,766. 

The  process  consists  in  stretching  the  paper  securely  on  an  impervious  plane 
surface,  covering  the  paper  with  a  layer  of  collodion,  then  with  a  sensitive  layer, 
exposing  and  developing  the  latter  for  one  color,  again  covering  the  same  with  col- 
lodion, then  with  a  sensitive  layer,  exposing  and  developing  the  latter  f-r  another 
color,  and  repeating  the  operations  for  each  additional  color,  and  after\var<l  remov- 
ing the  paper  from  the  plane  surface. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents. 


(.'••rrc-ipondcnts  rre  requested  to  notice  that  communications  intended  for  the  editors  should  be 
avidrc<-cd  to  l)r.  Jolin  Xicol,  Tioga  Centre,  X.  V. 


C.  X.  AiN'SLiE. — For  ordinary  landscapes  a  single  lens  is  quite  as  good  as  a  doublet. 
The  only  drawback  is  that  it  gives  slightly  curved  lines  toward  the  margins,  and 
not  working  with  so  large  an  aperture  is  slower.  As  we  have  said  over  and  over, 
the  principal  feature  of  a  photographic  lens  is  it's  focal  length,  which,  single  or  . 
double,  should  not  be  less  than  once  and  a  half  the  length  of  the  longest  way  of  the 
plate.    Thanks  for  your  good  opinion  of  our  work  on  the  magazine. 

E.  A.  Coles. — One  of  the  pleasures  of  photography  is,  or  should  be,  the  experi- 
menting till  you  find  for  yourself  the  answers  to  such  questions  as  yours.  Am- 
monium persulphate  should,  in  our  opinion,  be  added  to  the  developer  only  when 
you  have  reason  to  believe  the  exposure  has  been  short,  and  the  image  likely  to  be 
hard.  We  prefer  generally  to  use  it  after  development  when  we  have  foimd  reduc- 
tion necessary,  and  in  the  higher  lights  only.  For  that  purpose  it  has  been  employed 
in  strengths  varying  from  2  to  5  per  cent.,  3  per  cent,  answering  the  purpose  very 
well.     In  the  developer,  one  or  at  most  two  grains  to  the  ounce  should  be  sufficient. 

Hope. — The  negative  came  in  a  dozen  pieces,  but  several  were  large  enough  to 
show  that  the  stain  was  a  result  of  insufficient  fixing.  Your  teacher  is  mistaken ;  the 
plate  is  not  fixed  as  soon  as  the  white  of  the  film  disappears,  and  it  must  be  left  in 
the  fixing  solution  as  long  after  that  change  takes  place,  as  it  did  to  bring  it  about. 
The  solution  should  be  sufficiently  strong,  not  less  than  four  ounces  to  the  pint — the 
American  pint  of  sixteen  ounces. 

DoRC.\s. — The  lack  of  detail  in  white  dresses  arises  from  under  exposure  and 
development  in  a  solution  too  strong  in  reducer.  Expose  long  enough  for  the 
shadows  to  come  without  forcing,  and  keep  the  ortol  down  to  two  grains  to  the 
ounce  and  you  will  have  no  trouble. 

J.  V.  Street. — In  printing  in  clouds  from  a  separate  negative  the  mask  covering 
the  already  printed  landscape  .should  project  a  little  into  the  sky,  and  be  raised  from 
the  outer  glass  of  the  printing  frame  by  a  little  cotton.  In  our  own  practice  we  do 
not  use  a  mask.  We  place  the  cloud  negative  in  the  frame,  cover  it  with  the  land- 
scape print,  and  while  exposed  to  the  light,  keep  a  piece  of  cardboard  moving  up  and 
down.  Should  the  cloud  negative  be  too  dense  to  show  through  the  back,  a  mark  is 
made  on  the  outside  of  the  frame  which  acts  as  guide  for  the  moving  of  the 
cardboard. 

L).  R.  Crocket. — We  could  not  find  room  in  this  page  to  answer  all  or  even  half 
of  your  (|ue.stions.  Get  .some  good  handbook,  "The  Right  Road  to  Photography,*' 
for  example,  in  which  you  will  find  all  the  information  you  seek  and  a  great  deal 
more  of  which  you  are  evidently  much  in  need.  There  is  nothing  to  choose  between 
the  camera*^  and  lenses  you  mention,  any  one  will  do  just  as  good  work  as  the  other, 
a'^  it  is  the  man.  and  not  the  material,  that  makes  the  pictures.  The  man  who 
knowN  how  will  do  better  work  with  a  blacking  box  and  a  spectacle  eye  than  he 
who  does  not,  with  the  best  camera  and  lens  that  ever  was  made. 

N.  H.  Cai'ron. — Success  in  "process"  work  and  all  that  is  generally  included  in 
it,  comes  only  through  much  practice.  The  most  complete  work  on  the  subject  that 
we  know  is  "Wilkinson's  Photo-Engraving."  etc.,  published  by  Edward  Wilson,  and 
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to  be  got  from  our  publishers.  Very  good  also  is  Whittet's  "Half-Tone  by  the 
Enamel  Process,*'  published  by  the  Scovill  &  Adams  Company.  Of  course  the  short- 
est way  to  success  isto  get  practical  instruction;  but  with  either  of  those  books  and 
steady,  persevering  work  you  will  ultimately  reach  success. 

\V.  K.  Repine. — If  your  rectilinear  is  fairly  good  and  of  sufficient  focal  length, 
once  and  a  half  the  length  of  the  longest  way  of  the  plate,  the  fact  that  you  do  not 
get  good  results  lies  with  yourself  and  not  with  it,  as  there  is  nothing  better  for  all 
round  work.  If  the  focus  is  too  short,  as  is  most  likely,  then  you  should  keep  it  for 
portraits  on  small  plates,  and  get  a  single  lens  of  about  twice  the  length  of  your 
plate  for  landscapes.  In  the  first  trade  catalogue  that  we  lay  our  hands  on,  the 
price  of  a  single  lens  of  12  inches  focus,  just  the  thing  for  a  5x7  plate,  is  quoted 
at  $5.50. 

W.  A.  Coi.MAN'. — We  have  never  heard  of  a  lens  becoming  ten  times  slower  while 
left  on  a  shelf  exposed  to  light  for  two  years,  and  if  such  should  really  be  the  case 
with  yours,  we  can  account  for  it  only  by  suggesting  discoloration  of  the  balsam  by 
which  the  elements  are  cemented.  Discoloration  to  an  extent  that  would  produce 
such  a  change  would  be  easily  visible,  and  the  remedy  would  be  re-cementing.  If 
the  cement  is  not  discolored,  the  only  thing  we  can  recommend  is  to  send  it  to  an 
optician,  who  may  be  able  to  find  what  is  wrong.  We  do  not  know  the  address  of 
the  people  named;  but  they  are  most  likely  only  dealers,  not  makers  of  lenses. 
Dealers  often  have  their  names  engraved  on  the  lenses  they  sell. 

R.  P.  Ward. — To  speak  of  '*luck"  in  developing  is  pretty  sure  evidence  that  the 
speaker  has  at  best  only  a  hazy  notion  of  that  operation.  The  plates  you  name  may 
be  perfectly  developed  by  any  of  the  modern  developers,  and  by  any  of  the  usually 
recommended  formulae.  There  is  nothing,  for  your  purpose,  better  than  ortol.  and  it 
is  better  alone  than  mixed  with  any  of  the  others.  Formulae,  as  we  have  often  said, 
are  merely  indicative,  and  we  cannot  give  you  anything  better  than  that  which  ac- 
companies each  bottle  of  the  ortol. 

X.  V.  Z. — Our  real  opinion  is  always  that  expressed  in  the  magazine.  We  do  not 
hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of  our  correspondents,  written  over  their 
signatures,  although  at  all  times  willing  to  give  them  the  opportunity  of  so  ex- 
pressing themselves;  but  you  may  take  it  for  granted  that  everything  not  signed 
bears  the  stamp  of  our  approval.  The  editor  to  which  you  especially  refer  knows 
very  much  better  than  the  "puff"  would  lead  one  to  think,  but  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  being  influenced  by  the  hope  of  getting  or  retaining  ads. 

M.  Rattray. — The  first  and  fourth  in  your  list  are  about  equal,  and  either  will 
answer  your  purpose  admirably,  but  the  second  and  third  are  too  short  in  the  focus. 

L.  R.  KiNGSLEY. — Having  made  up  your  mind  to  do  what  we  have  often  said 
cannot  be  done,  acquire  a  knowledge  of  photography  by  beginning  with  a  hand 
camera  in  the  hand,  we  do  not  care  to  waste  time  trying  to  teach  you.  Your  better 
way  will  be  to  content  yourself  by  pressing  the  button  and  letting  some  one  else  do 
the  rest,  and  then  you  will  be  able  to  lay  the  blame  for  the  failures  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  developer. 

The  correspondent  who,  by  mistake,  sent  an  ad.  for  the  "sales  and  exchange" 
column  to  us,  instead  of  to  the  publishers,  will  please  send  again,  as  his  letter  has 
been  mislaid. 

H.  L.  Moore. — The  ordinary  "blue-print  solution"  will  do  for  cloth  as  well  as  for 
paper,  and  no  particular  cloth  is  necessary,  except  that  it  should  be  of  pretty  close 
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texture.  Some  operators  prefer  to  soak  it  in  a  weak  solution  of  gelatine  before 
coating.  We  have  never  found  anything  necessary  to  prevent  prints  sticking  to 
ferrotype  plates;  but  some  use  a  solution  of  wax  in  ether,  a  few  drops  in  the  center 
of  the  plate,  rubbed  all  over,  and  well  polished  of!  with  a  soft  cloth.  Others  dust 
on  a  little  talcum  or  French  chalk,  and  wipe  it  well  off. 

Parts  may  be  taken  instead  of  grammes  and  cubic  centimeters.  The  brown  stain 
all  over  the  plate,  sometimes  left  after  reduction,  is  easily  removed  by  immersion  in 
a  weak  solution  of  oxalic  acid. 

J.  M.  G.  Watt. — The  yellow  stain  in  the  negative  is  caused  by  insufficient  fixing, 
a  too  weak  solution  or  too  short  time  in  it,  and  nothing  will  remove  it  that  will  not 
at  the  same  time  destroy  the  image. 

J.  Ravany. — The  advantage  of  the  Agfa  intensifier  and  reducer  is  that  they  are 
"one  solution"  preparations,  and  both  answer  the  purpose  admirably.  For  the  per- 
manganate reducer  see  answer  to  F.  Price.  We  have  no  experience  in  coloring 
photographs,  and  cannot  say  whether  liquid  or  moist  colors  are  the  better. 

J.  N.  Morrison. — There  is  no  hand  camera  suitable  for  all  'round  purposes.  For 
your  work  the  lenses  fitted  into  such  cameras  as  you  mention  are  generally  too  short 
in  the  focus,  as  a  perspective  that  seems  correct  cannot  be  got  unless  the  lens  is  at 
least  once  and  a  half  the  length  of  the  longest  way  of  the  plate.  The  style  of  camera 
is  simply  a  matter  of  taste.  Fix  on  the  size  of  plate  you  mean  to  work,  and  ^et  a 
R.  R.  lens  of  a  suitable  length,  and  if  you  do  not  get  good  work  the  fault  will  lie 
with  yourself.  The  Thornton- Picard  shutter  is  very  convenient  and  can  be  used  on 
as  many  lenses  as  it  can  be  made  to  fit.  See  answers  to  C.  N.  Ainslie  and  W.  £. 
Repine. 

A.  G.  Graff. — A  good  retouching  varnish  may  be  made  by  dissolving  one  ounce 
of  sandrac  and  eighty  minims  of  castor  oil  in  six  ounces  of  alcohol.  As  the  resin 
varies,  more  or  less  of  the  alcohol  may  be  required  to  make  it  of  the  necessary  con- 
sistence. 

Miss  R.  E.  Manning. — For  reply  to  your  queries  anent  Secco  film,  see  "Notes," 
page  554.  Agfa-reducer  and  Agfa-intensifier  are  made  in  Germany,  and  ar*^  sold  in 
this  country  by  almost  all  dealers  in  photographic  supplies.  We  shall  be  glad  of  the 
help  you  so  kindly  offer,  and  equally  so  to  answer,  as  far  as  we  can,  all  your 
questions,  but  only  through  the  pages  of  the  magazine. 

F.  Price, — Both  reducers  have  frequently  been  given  in  the  journal.     Farmer's  is 

as  follows: 

Sodium    hyposulphite    i  ounce. 

Potassium  ferricyanide  i  drachm. 

Water 10  ounces. 

Dissolve  in  separate  parts  of  the  water  and  mix  just  before  using.  Perhaps  a 
better  way  is  to  keep  a  saturated  solution  of  the  ferricyanide,  and,  just  before  using, 
to  add  to  the  hypo  solution  sufficient  to  make  it  a  deep  straw  color. 

Namias'  permanganate  reducer  is  as  follows : 

Potassium  permanganate   ^  gramme. 

Sulphuric  acid   i      cc. 

Water    1,000        " 


Several  letters  complaining  of  the  difference  between  the  colors  of  the  test  paper 
and  the  disc  of  the  Wynne  exposure  meter,  and  of  inaccuracy  of  the  speed  numbers 
of  the  American  plates  are  held  over,  for  a  final  reply  from  the  makers,  with  whom 
we  are  in  correspondence.     We  hope  to  insert  them  along  with  the  reply  in  our  next. 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE  I 


UNITED  STATES  OOMMISSION 

TO  THE 
PARIS   EXPOSITION   OP  ftOO 

rARW  OHIOAOO  MMr  VOfHC 

flO   AVBNUfl    9UkP9  AVMTOfllUM    MNLOIM«  MMMTAMJi    •«{ 


PARIS  OrPlOES 


The  American  Amateur  Photographer, 
241  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Aug.  3  let  I  1900 
Gentlemen:- 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that 

in  accordance  with  the  official  announcement 

of  awards  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900»  you 

are  entitled  to  the  award  of  Grand  Prise. 

Respectfully  yours. 


A.  S.  CAPEHART, 

Director  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  Chemical  Industries 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


K 

Kruxo 

o 


KRUXO 

IS  II  m  nun 

WITH 

70,000,000 

American  citizens.  But  it  is  indepen- 
dent and  does  not  depend  on  the  inces- 
sant and  a^Rressive  efforts  of  a  combine 
tu  force  it  on  dealers  and  the  public 

KkUXO  stands  on  its  merits— it  has 
few  equals,  and  no  superiors  as  a  devel- 
oplnj^  jaaper. 

BcKiutiful,  rich,  velvety  tones — simplic* 
ity  ezemplitied. 

Send  25c  for  a  trial  package,  including 
developer. 

HALLER-KEMPER  Ca, 

Trmde  AgentM, 


CHICAOO, 
»4I  RMialf li  Stffct 


NBW  YOK 
m  Fiftk  AfCBM. 


(UinRIPIlP[RCB..redirRipids,li,Mfn.) 


The  *•  AUTOPOZE/^ 

WHAT  IS  m       — — r 


Kte 

MORE 
THAN 
THAT, 

PRICE  $>  JO. 

F«rClfcuUrs 
write 

FARIE5  MFQ.  CO., 


-  Decatur,  III. 


PLATI  NO- 
CO  BROniDE. 

NOT  IN  THB  COMBINB. 

A  lew  DeTeioping  Piper  for  Professional  and  Amatenr  Photographen 

CARBON  MATT,  GI/0S8Y  AND  ROUGH  MATT. 

MmAe  in   Ahorm   Ormdem, 

SPEaAL  RAPID  FOR  PORTRAITS.  CONTRA5TY   NBQATIVES  AND  BNLAROINa 

Of  KTOod  keep'a^  quality,  yieldloff  tones  from  Sepia  Brown  to  Platinum  or  Carbon  Black  bjaimple 
variation  ot  exposure  and  developer.    Can  be  manipulated  m  any  ordinary  room  by  gaa  liffht. 

Sample  dozen  4  x  5  or  Cabinet  size  with  a  VINCO  print  and  sample  of  our  Metol- 
Hydto  Powder,  mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  a5C-  We  are  sure  you  will  be 

f leased  with  VINCO.    Order  of  your  dealer,  and  if  he  cannot  supply  you  we  wltl. 
tlco  list  mailed  at  request  ^  — i— 

Oiian  fw  VINCO  la  ^jauUtf  ihI  Ij  ■•!  ot  ci#mhb  9mtM  m  noripl  el  Hit  frioi. 


JOHN    CARBUTX, 


KBYffTONB  DRY   PLATB  AND 
FILM  WORKS. 


Wayne  Jtmctioii,  PHIlrADSIiFHIA. 
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OLUBBIWC  LIST, 

tHB  arrangement  which  we  have  with  other  pabliflhers  anabtea  as  to  offer 
greatly  reduced  prices  on  a  subscription  to  the  American  Amatear  Pho* 
tographer  in  combination  with  the  following  maeazines  and  periodicala.  If 
Sou  are  a  subscriber  to  a  number  of  periodicals,  you  will  find  it  to  your  advantage 
>  order  them  all  throtigh  us.  The  terms  on  cluD  rate  subscriptions  are  absoiutidy 
cash  with  the  order.  Each  magazine  subscribed  for  will  be  sent  to  yon  regularly 
from  the  publishers,  the  same  as  though  your  subscriptions  were  sent  to  them  direct 

Butewltk 

American  Journal  of  Photography        .        .        .1.00  2.75 

Arena 3.00  5.50 

Anthony's  Bulletin 2.00  3.50 

Atlantic  Monthly 4.00  5.00 

Beacon          ........          1.00  2.70 

Bicycling  World     .                          .        .                 .2.00  3.50 

CasselPs  Family  Magazine 1.50  3.20 

Century 4.00  5.50 

Cosmopolitan 1.00  2.85 

Current  Literature 3.00  4.40 

Demorest's  Family  Magazine                                           1.00  2.75 

Decorator  and  Furnisher 4.00  5.00 

Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Weekly  .        .        .        .4.00  5.20 

Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly        .        .        .            2.80 

(With  "  Little  Sweetheart's  Calendar.'*) 

Harper's  Magazine 4.00  5.00 

Harper's  Weekly 4.00  5.20 

Harper's  Bazar, 4.00  5.20 

Harper's  Round  Table 1.50  3.00 

International 1.00  2.75 

Judge 5.00  6.00 

Life 5.00  6.25 

Lippincott's  Magazine 3.00  4.00 

McClure's 1.00  2.85 

North  American  Review  .                ....  5.00  6.00 

Outing  .                          3.00  3.50 

Photography    ....                 ...  2.00  3*50 

Photogram 1.10  2.75 

Photo  American 1.00  2.80 

Popular  Science  Monthly 5.00  6.50 

Puck 5.00  6.00 

Review  of  Reviews 2.50  4.00 

Scientific  American 3.00  4.50 

St.  Nicholas 3.00  4.50 

Scribner's         ...                 ....  3.00  4.50 

St*  Louis  and  Canadian  Photographer  .        .        .  3.00  4.25 

The  Photographic  Times,  monthly,  illustrated  4.00  5.00 

Truth 5.00  6.00 

Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine    •        .         .        .  3.00  4.50 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Hive  an  ezccllence  peculiirly  thrir  ^ 
own.  The  but  rtsults  are  only^ 
produced  by  the  best  tnetbods  uid  ^ 
means— the  best  results  in  Photo-  J 
Kraph,  Poster  and  other  mounliDf  ^ 
can  only  be  attained  by  usinc  the  3 
I  best  mounting  past^^  ^S 

Spunxn  I     I  "™"—!;:l-'""--'  3 

g;  r  JTIV^    1    \^         I  P  A  s-om.J.r  prepaid  by  ro«ll  for  ^eu.,^ 

^»-  orcttenu™  frea,  from  ~J 

E  H  Jf /^T  TMTCD     '"*'•  "■  """""s  t  ca .  Min.   3 


Pictures 
Hlounteb 
IDttt?^! 


^MGGINS' 


'Are  yon  in  a  tanrrr  and  do  yon  want 
permanent  prints  from  your  negatives  ? 
Then  let  na  do  your  printing  on  VELOX 
paper — prompt  delivery.    . 

HASTINGS  &  MILLER, 

113  NitMl  St,  Haw  Y«rii. 


PATENTS-SSTS;:^ 

cured  in  the  U.  S.  and  all  (oteiga  ctmif 
tries.  Personal  attention  and  modente 
fties.  Infringement  and  priority  contests 
condncted.  DAVIS  A  DAVIB, 
Opp.  U.S.  Patent  Office         


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Hareyon  erereompared  tberemtlta  obtained  with  BACKSD 
Plates  againat  those  obtained  with  ordinary  Platea? 


LOVELL  BACKED  PLATES— ^f 

have  all  the  speed  of  the  most  rapid  plates  oq  the  market,  but 
give  incomparably  better  results  in  STTTDIO  OR  AT  HOMB 
FORTRAITURB,  especially  with  light  draperies,  I^ANDSCAPB 
OR  O1Tn>00R  WORE  WITH  6KXB8,  or  in  photographing 
INTBRIOR8  or  any  subject  with  strong  contrasts  of  light  and  shade. 
Exposed  and  Developed  like  an  Ordlemy  Plate. 
SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  OP  INFORMATION. 


LOVELL    DRY    PLATE    MFG.   CO., 

NEW  KOCHBLLE,  N.  V. 

nVW  TORK:  631  Broftdwar.  CHICAOOi  64  Wahaali  ATcaoe. 

B9HTBK :  Hart  Bfoa.  &  Telia  Her.  Co. 


LEARN 
SPANISH 


TALKING 
MACHINE 
METHOD 


CM  fartbeMlraodi 
t  of  a  ForotttD  liDKiuKe'  All 
•oMrpriilEK  AnterlcmDi  shoa'd  buva  m  prac- 
tical ipraklnx  aod  writing  kDOwledn  of  tbe 
langnaara  o(  Uazlco.  Central  and  SoBtb  Amei^ 
lea,  Cnba  and  Porto  Rico. 

A  eonrte  for  baKlanara  In  Spanitb  (which 
mmj  ba  atndlMl  wltb  or  wlthoat  tbe  talklns 
■oachloa,  as  drtlradlwUI  be  tod  durlDK  14D1  In 

TbelitternatioDal  lanazine, 

358  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICASO. 

Trb  Ihtbrhatiohal  Is  tbe  moat  lntareat[DB 
and  moat  nsefal  JUnsirated  fimtiv  masatine 
pnbllsbedatthe  price.  It  Is  In  Its  fifth  rear, 
and  baa  already  ■nccssafnily  ran  two  lorelsD 
1  aBynaKO  COD  rses. 

Only   £1,00   ■  y««r. 


Amateur*  ihoutd  have  thair  printing 
done  on  VELOX  papar,  which  givaa 
parmanant  printi  and  anabln  us  ta  fifl 
orders  promptly,  indapendantly  of 
waathar  condition*. 

B.  B.  HEVKo^rrrs. 


Anrooe  laadtnc  a  skefrta  and  dsserlMVin  Bar 
oBlaUT  Bseirtaln  oar  opinton  fr**  wfaMbar  aa 
■nTonUon  UpmliiblTPMenCabla.  CommBnlsa. 
UoHMrlMlrwnaaentlaL  Handbook  on  Pal^M 
sent  traa.  Oldaat  anocr  for  aecnrtncjiaHBts. 

Patenu  Uken  tEnmah  Mann  fcCa.  raeslva 
ipedat  fwHci,  wltboot  ctanraa.  In  the 

Scientific  Jiinericaiu 

niBstnMd  waaklT.  iMwa^jIr. 
r  sdntiae  lonruaL  Tsrna,  n  • 
itb^Tn.  Botdbrallnawadaalan. 

!oj""-*"- New  tort 

"   —  F  Bt,  Waihln^oD.  D.  C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS- 


TWO  poji^TS- 


FIRST,  PERMANENCY, 
due  to  the  correct  position 
of  the  soft  Jena  glass  where 
outside  influences  cannot  get 
at  it. , 


THAT  RECOMMEND 

Gollipeaf  Lepses 


SERIES  n. 


SECONDLY,  SPEED, 
due  to  the  lat^e  opening 
and  correct  construction. . . 


SERIES  n.  IS  THE  IDEAL 

Poilralt,  SiODp  0  n  Spetil  mstamaiieons  Itiis. 
■»• 

WHEN  NEEDING  A  LENS 
WRITE  TO  THE  j«  >  > 

VolgtlaEnder&SDnDpiDo., 

458  WEST  14th  STREET, 

\ -^  New   YORK. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


[Perfect  IMMUNITY  FROM  HAY  FEVER  in  above  districts. 


K'^PuIlicatLons. 

i./1/fc  Of  Says  foLOCR       1 

fioeif/^H  B^yfOLoe/i        1 

HAr fevep Booklet  f 

f/iH/Ng  AND  HUNTINIf        ~«j 

Tfi£  rp/t/L  0frfi£/>£OllC£/l 
ZfAk/A/irHA  U/(CS  fOLDiH 
T/t£  ftom£/f/NS  0£fi£i^f//t/lAND  f 
.,       A/to  rH£  SfA  fOLO£l>.         L, 


Ail  /jy^O/f/fAr/Of/./UC/ST/fATii) 

^£SCA/fir/y£  £/r£//ATi/fi£.AfAA4£rC. 

j£/^r  £//££  Of/  APfil/rAr/ON  TO  -' 


Cms.  H  Hays,  W,  E.Davis, 

Montreal  Montreal. 


(iEO.TBELL.  i^eo.W.Vaux,      H.ti  Elliott, 

^en./^ii.s,m  Agent       Am^PtZA.  AiiT^P*T4. 

MONTREAL  ChlCAliO  MONTREAL. 


Till  ADVERTISEMENTS 


OREGON. 
WASHINGTON 

AND  ALASKA 


Form  the  northwest  section  of  the  United 
States,  with  pathless  forests,  inexhaustible  mines 
and  unsurpassed  agricultural  resources.  The 
way  to  reach  these  new  fields  of  enterprise  is  by 
the 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES. 


Copy  of  the  illastrated  Catalogue  of  the  *'  Pour  Track 
Series/'  New  York  Central's  books  of  travel  and  education, 
will  be  sent  free,  post-paid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  a 
po8tai;e  stamp,  by  George  H.  Daniel*;,  Greneral  Passenger 
Agent,  Grand  Central  Station,  New^York. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PHOTO-PAPER 

SENT  BV  lUlU  POSTAOe  PAID. 


8alh.AllMmi. 

I'.tejr.  ff****. 

^SSt 

P«kjg.ot 

?,T°' 

"'^.T-^ 

3>ix3>4.  20C. 
3Xx4J(.  20c. 
dibinct,  20c. 
4x5,           25c. 

15c. 
I5c. 
2Sc. 
25c. 

30c. 
30c. 
50c. 

40c. 

P>ck.K«  of 

Pickatce  of 

5x7, 


30c 


35c. 
80c 


3Sc 
7Sc. 


8x10,       60c 

Plates,  card-stock,  chemicals,  developers, 
loners  and  fixers,  priming  frames,  etc,  at 
lowest  prices.  We  pay  freiEbt  or  express 
charges  to  any  point  on  orders  of  FS.OO  or 
over  when  cash  is  sent  with  order.  Send 
2c.  stamp  for  price  list. 

R.  H.  LUTHIN, 

turn,  J  rBoTv-iiTiuiL  or  itiki  pucuptioi. 

191  Bowery,  NEW  YORK, 


■'w  J  wi\/|f wa  a 


Seed's  Prepared  Developers, 

la  htvutd  mad  Anrdarad  torat. 

Powdared.  per  Sox  of  llx  powilen.     -     K  OU. 

Non-Halation  Dbl.  CoaM  Platts, 

For  LaDdscape.  Interior  and  Skylight. 

Thi   Nam  Q.  B.  P.  R.   TranspartHCy 
Plates. 

Pot  Cnntaot.    SIi  Tonet  by  Davelopouat. 

The  Hew  Opal  Qroand  Plates. 
Send  for  "MmumI"  and  Pile*  Utt. 


The 


ICONOSCOPE 

A.  PERFECT  FINDER 

FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  CAMERAS 


Showt  Views  More 

Brilliantly,  Accurately, 
Naturally,  Plainly, 

Tban  any  other 

There  la  No 

Inversion,  Reversion, 
Renection,  Distortion, 
or  Indistinctness. 


Compact, 

Elegant, 

CoDvenleot. 

Scientific  in 
Construction. 

Accurateiy  Made. 

Send  tor  Descriptioa. 


Bausch  &  LoMB  Optical  Co., 


NEW  rORK. 


S28  N.  St.  Paul  St., 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SALB    AND    BXCHANOB. 


[This  department  is  for  the  benefit  of  Sub- 
scribers who  have  photoipraphic  material,  ap- 
paratus or  books  which  thev  wish  to  exchanj^e, 
and  snch  wants  will  be  inserted  free  of  charge 
one  time.  For  each  additional  insertion  we  will 
cfaarg^e  one  dollar  per  month.  Dealers  advertis- 
ing m  these  columns  will  be  charged  double  our 
ordinary  advertising  rates.] 

For  Sale,-^^  x  5  Pony  Premo  Sr.,  R.R. 
lens  Victor  shatter,  3  plate  holders  and 
sole  leather  case ;  has  had  excellent  care 
and  is  good  as  new;  outfit  cost  $30.00; 
win  sell  for  $17.00.  Address,  O.  Man- 
warring:,  Room  II,  Union  Depot,  Peoria, 
111. 

Wanted, — Camera  box,  654  x  8^4.  Give 
full  description  and  lowest  price.  Ad- 
dress. W.,  Box  66,  Press  Gub,  New 
York. 

Exchange, — To  exchange  for  cameras, 
I  portable  roll  letter  copy  press,  and  one 
Odell  typewriter.  Wm.  H.  Steele, 
Hastings,  Neb. 

For  Sale, — A  professional  gallery  out- 
fit, in  fine  condition,  consisting  of  Bon- 
anza camera  stand,  Anthony  8  x  10  por- 
trait box,  double  swing,  etc.,  a  very 
good  Darlot  4x4  lens  with  portrait 
shutter,  vignetter  and  Anthony  curtain 
slide  holder.  Almost  a  gift  for  $50.00. 
Also  have  a  $25.00  Columbia  grapho- 
phone  wjth  32  inch  horn  and  stand  and 
an  extra  good  selection  of  4  dozen  re- 
cords. Outfit  very  little  used;  $30.00. 
A-  brand  new  5x7  Premo  Sr.,  igoo 
model,  for  $30.00.  Rev.  E  F.  Wm. 
Stellhorn,  Marion,  O. 

Wanted, — Goerz  or  Zeiss  binocular. 
Give  exact  description  and  price.  Ad- 
dress. W.,  Box  66,  Press  Club,  New 
York. 


For  Sa/e,—s^7  King  Poco,  practi- 
cally new,  $15;  5x7  Rochester  Sym- 
metrical Lens  with  Unicum  Shutter,  $14. 
N.  £.  Arnold,  Grenoble.  Pa. 

Wanted. — Lens  about  12  inch  equiv. 
focus,  working  at  f/6  or  faster.  De- 
scribe fully  and  state  lowest  price  to  W., 
Box  66,  Press  Qub,  New  York. 

For  Sa/e — At  a  Bargain,  one  Ztiss 
Anastigmat,  Series  Vila,  $10;  fitted  with 
a  B.  &  L.  Diaphragm  Shutter.  Nearly 
new;  reason  for  sale,  want  larger.  Ad- 
dress, C.  H.  Dickinson,  Grand  Rapids, 
Minnesota. 

For  Sale, — 6^x8^  Bausch  &  Lomb 
Rapid  Universal  lens,  mounted  in  B.  & 
L.  diaphragm.  Aluminum  shutter.  Focal 
length,  11^  inches.  An  ideal  lens  fof 
5x7.  List  price,  $56.00.  Condition,  new. 
Price,  $25.00.  Address,  Arthur  J.  Wal- 
len,  Caiiipbello,  Mass. 

For  Sale. — A  new  5x7  Long  Focus 
Montauk  camera,  fitted  with  Vila  B. 
&  L.  Zeiss  Convertible  lens.  For  fur- 
ther information,  write  Miss  A.  E. 
Morley,  1204  Eighth  street,  Rockford, 
111. 

Wanted. — Agents  to  solicit 
orders  for  a  subscription  busi- 
ness. You  can  make  from 
twelve  to  forty  dollars  per 
week.  Address,  Subscription, 
P.  O.  Box  38,  Madison  Square, 
New  York. 


Have  your  nagatives  T7TC^T  /^"V  PAPER  by 

^""^^^  ^" ^  XVl^VjyS.        2    jj    TIEMAHH. 

Permsnent  prints  and  Immediate  delivery, 
retrardleas  of  weather. 


17  West  42d  St., 


NEW  YORK 


OUR   NEW    BRAND 


....The  SUN   Dry   Plate 

I^aBt!    Clean!   Clear!    Uniform   end   Brilliant! 


SBND    FOR    PRICE    LIST    AND    SAMPLES. 


JAIVIESTOWN  DRY  PUTE  WORKS,  JAWESTOWN,  NEW  YORK. 

BRANCH    OFFICES  : 

New  York,  No.  17  Warren  Street,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  No.  aSJi  Whitehall  Street. 

Chicago,  Room  »o8,  No.  59  Dearborn  Street.  Toronto.  Ont.  Nos  zyS-xSo  Victoria  Str«ec. 

Mexico,  ban  Lais  Potosi  Opt.  Co.,  San  Luis  Poiosi. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


G.  GENNERT, 

24->4  But  13th  Street,  f 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Standard  Lenses 

AT  YOUR  OWN  PRICm 


In    response    to    numeroas    requests    we 

have    just    issued    a    BARQAIN    LIST 

OF  mati  GRADE  LENSES,  consisting  of  Voigtlanders, 

Darlots  and  other  reputable  makes — some  three  hundred 

in  ntunber — with   prices  within  the   reach    of    everyone. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 
8BND   FOR   A   C0F7    TO 

BENJAMIN  FRENCH  &  CO., 

319  Washington  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
"TOLIDOIv  TALKS." 

An  essav  on  tbe  scientific  development  of  dry  plates,  Glma,  papers,  etc,  with  cbap- 
ters  on  5EN5IT0L,  TONFIXUL,  TONPLATINOL  nnd  other  photo-cbemk&l 
materials  and  processes.     Sent  free  upon  TeceipC  of  a  cent  stamp. 

3oi.  Aii^i.  fo,  th.  New  CLAW  PLATE  HANDLE. 

An  ingeniona  appliance  that  enables  tbe  nser  to  develop,  fix,  wasb  and  Hrj  his 
plates  without  welting  his  fingers.    Send  for  price  list. 

HALLER-KEMPER  CO., 

Specialista  in  PHOTOGRAPHIC  STAPLES  AND  NOVELTIES. 
cniCAOO,  35-37  Randolph  Street.  NEW  YORK,  150  Fifth  Avemic. 


IJVANTED 

Solicitors  for  a  subscription  business 

PAYS 

IWELVE  TO    FORTY   DOLLARS 

accordlnE  to  Asent's  ability. 

PER 

WEEK 

Addre 

BS,     P.  0.  Box.  38   Madison  Square 

New 

TTorfc. 

ADVERTISEMENTS.  xiU 


AI,I<  Dry  Plates  Work  Best  Wlien  Fresh. 

CRAMER  PLATES 

WILL    HBRBAPTBR   B8 

PROXHCXHD  with  a  LABEL  on  the  bottom  of  each  box 
of  plates,  limiting  the  time  within  which  the  plates  should  be  used 
for  best  results. 

We  consider    this    protection  necessary  to    guard   our   patrons 
against  plates  which  have  deteriorated  by  age. 

We  feel  that  this  long  delayed  action  is  in  the  right  direction,  and 
will  be  appreciated  by  our  friends  and  the  trade  generally.  • 

a  CRAMER  DRY  PLATE  COMPANY, 

NBW  TORS  DEPOT,  ST.  IrOVIS,  MO. 

3a  Bast  zoth  Street. 

The  only  completely  corrected  mnastigmats  are  the 

ftfiVDJ        DOUBLE 

UV/CnX   ANASTIQMATS 

as  they  cover  at  full  opening  sharply 
up  to  the  circle  of  light,  a  thiof  no 
other  lens  docs.. 


They  ckmI  all  vther  aakcg  la  upeed,  d&OmMam. 
iUominrntioa  mad  depth  0/  ibcvs^  aatf  are  tlm»iii»  lit 
best  ludfcape*  portrait  afl4  wide  Mf le  leiiet. 

Beware  of  inferior  makes  which  are  sold  widar 
name  of  Double  Anastigmats. 


▲ak  for  eatalofftte  and  taaWmonlala  teaai  yvnx  dealer  or 

C.  P.  GOERZ. 

52  Union  Square  East    NEW  YORK. 


German  Pat.  No.  74,487. 
American  Pat.  No.  CfiB,ie6.  PACTOKT  AT  BBRUN  (OSRlCAinr). 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BVBRYTHINO 

...roa  THB... 

....CAMERA. 

W.  C.  CULLEN, 


Tty  Art  Sdetics  ot  Ptiotoin«phT  utqctn 
MMrdfais  to  tbe  mo«l  approvBd  inMbadt,  la 
Uw  akortni  poulb]«  lime  knd  at  amaScal 
espMM.  Pot  foil  pBrtlcnlar*  ud  OdbIt 
WoMnUd  otUlogne,  addrsM  u  abon. 

HIQH  QRADE 
PHOTOGRAPHY   TAUOHT. 


SlkoooxB  and  Mrtal 
Dovfllopen,  »dT  (or 


3«Ddfor  "  Hammer's  L<I| 
Book,"  a  Short  Talk  on  Nei 
*tlv«  UaklDg.  Ualled  fr< 
to  any  addreu.     .... 

HAIfUFACTURID  BV  THE 

Hammer  Dry  Pute  Co.,  •>" 


111  Elid  of  Photo^hlc  fork^*^ 

ron    AMATEURS. 
Om«l*plHt  pUtea  or  Slmi,  aor  a[w. 
rtiaMMf  OD  any  kiDd  o[  paper. 
BroaUa  anUirKementafromanydw  D«tMhm& 
I^Man  Uldaa  from  oentlvM  or  pbotosraplM. 
OatatlM  rUuUat  on  thin  paper  or  el^ 
Porelyn  photocrapba  a  ipeaalty. 
.^„  SOLATIA  M    TAYLOIt 
TepPHer.         "" 1    niiliii.n  ii 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Wo  teach  by  th 
pracUoal  metliotl 
criilclRins,  lame  i 
pares  yon  qnickl 

A  SPECIAL  COURSE  TAUGHT 
THE  AMATEUR 

^Full  panlcnlarB  for  ihe  asklnc 


THE   AMERICAN 

SCHOOL   OF    PHOTOQRAPHY, 


GOUVBRMEUR,  N,  Y. 


HOURS  SAVED 


ST.  LOUIS  and  TEXAS,  I 

BY  TAKING  No.  SI  O"  '™-- 


To  Austin,  San  flntonfo  and  | 
otbev  points  in  Texas. 


«.  C.  TOmSEID,  lu'l  Pni'i  nlTU.  I|nl,  Si.Lm,  h  1 


ADVERTISEMENTS.  xv 


EV&Ry  AMATEUR  rHOTOGRArfl&R 


Should  contri bttte  to  the 


Illustrated  Butfalo  [mess 


I 


AND  SHARE  IN  ITS 


SEE  THE  ILLUSTRATED  EXPRESS  FOR  TERMS* 
GOOD  RATES  PAID  FOR  GOOD  PHOTOGRAPHS 

ALL  THI   YEAR   ROUND. 


Tte  best  way  to  know  what  the  Express   wants  is  to  read  the 

iLLUSTRATBD  EXPRESS  every  week. 


Send  f  Off  aampie  copy  and  termt  of  contest*  to 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  EXPRESS, 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
$ZXX)  Per  Year  to  any  address  in  U.  S.>  Alaska,  Canada  and  Mexico. 


XVI 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS'  LIBRARY 


Upon  receipt  of  price  named,  we  will  send  postpaid  to  your  address  any  ef  the 
followiog  publications.  To  instire  yourself  against  loss  in  mail,  send  tea  eenta 
(IOC.)  extra  for  registration. 


And  Gnldt 


▲t>oiit  Photography  and  PhotoKiaphera, 

Amateur  Photofcrapby, 

AAderBon*8  Photo-Mechanical  Prooe 

to  Color  Work, 
Artistic  Landscape  Photosraphy, 
Arietotypes,  How  to  Make  Them, 
Bromide  Kniarffemente  and  How  to  Make  Them 
Bromide  Paper,    .... 
Camera  ana  Its  Appurtenances,  The 
Carbon  Printing, 
Chemistry  of  Photography,  The 
Chemical  Bflfects  of  the  Spectrum,  The 
Crayon  Portraiture, 
Developers— Their  Uses  and  Abuses, 
Dictionary  of  PhotoKtaphy,    . 
Elements  of  a  Pictorial  Photo^aph, 
Perrotyper's  Guide,  The 
Grammar  of  Pboto-Bngraving:,  The 
Hal  f-Tone  Process, 
Handbook  of  Illustrations, 
Hardwich's  Photochemistry, 
History  of  Phot08rr«pb>, 
How  to  Make  Photographs,    . 
Tmernatlnnal  Annual,  IBO^ 
Industrial  Photography,  •  • 

Lantern  SHdes  by  Paotoflrraphle  Methods, 
Lantern  Slides,  How  to  Make  and  Color  Them, 
Letters  on  Landscape  Phoioflrrapby,^ 
Maidc  Lantern  and  lis  Appliances,  The 
Modem  Practice  of  Ketouchmg, 
Optical  Lantern,  The     .  . 

Pictorial  Effect  in  Photo^aphy,     . 
Photo  Imasre.  The  .... 

Pbo?offraph«:rs*  Book  of  Practical  Pcrmulas* 
Photo- EnsTayinfr«  • 

Photoflraphic  Optics,     .  .  . 

Photography  for  All,      • 
Photography  Applied  to  the  Microscope, 
Photofirraphic  Studios  of  Europe,  The 
Photo-Rr  duct  ion  Processes*    . 
Photo^aphic  Studio,  The 
Photogravure  The 
Photographic  Printinflr  Methods, 
PhotojH'ephic  Amusements,    . 
Photo^aphy  with  Emulsions, 
Pictures  in  Black  and  White,  • 
Picture  Making  in  the  Studio, 
Platinotvpe,  The 
Practical  Essays  in  Art 
Practical  Photo- Microiirr*phy, 
Process  of  Pure  Photos^raphy, 
Process  Year  Book, 
Reducers'  Manual  The 
Stinli&ht  and  Shadow,  .  .  . 

The  Knack, 


W.  I.  L.  Adams. 

A.  H.  WalL 

W.  B.  Woodbury, 

I.  Pike, 

Dr  E.  A  Just, 

H  J  L.  Masse, 

M  Boelte. 

W.  J.  Harrison, 

J.  A.  Barhydt, 
Ri  hard  Penlake. 
B    I.  Wall 
H.  P.  Robinson, 

H  D  Farquhar, 
J  Verfaaser, 
A.  H  Hinton, 
1 .  T  Taylor, 
W.J   Harrison, 
T.  C.  Roche, 

P   C  Duchochols, 
Andrew  Prinflfle, 
D  L.  BImendort, 
H.  P.  Robinson* 
L  H.  Laudy, 

A.  Prinirle, 

H    P.  Robinson, 

P.  C  Duchochois, 

Dr.  W  D.  Holmes. 

W  T.  Wilkinson, 

W.  K   Burton, 

W.  I  Harrison, 

P.  W.  Mills. 

H  B.  Pritchard, 

P.  C   Duchochols, 

P    Bolas. 

H.  R  Blaney. 

W.  H.  Burbank. 

W  B  Woodbury, 

Capt  W  deAbney. 

G.  Mason, 

H  P   Robinson, 

Capt   W  deAbney 

Jno.  Burnett, 

A  Prinsrle. 

W.  K.  Burton. 

V.  C.  hloide. 
W.  I.  L.  Adams, 
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WUsoo*s Mosaics, sic.;  Wilaon's Photographies, $4.00 ;  Wilson's 

$i  00 ;  Tear  Book  of  Photography,  60c.| 


Quarter  Ceotary  ef  PhoCecvapky 


U  THE  AMERICAN  PHOTO  PUBUSHINQ  CO.,  241  Fifth  Atoim,  New  YMfc. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Obrig  Camera  Co., 

I«5  BROADWAY, 

Nut  iCortUndt  Su  NEW  TOBK. 

•I- 

0,C,Co,'s  "Special"  Blue  Paper. 


UHT  i^nTAOB  P, 


loiian.  h  miiVlDR  Iho  paosr  more  con* 
veolsDt  to  hnndle.  and  Itb  keaplng  qnalltlM 
baidK  macb  enhaaccd. 

PRICES 
3'i  '    jW.perTnb*  of  1  doi. 

*h'  hi. 


'   8». 


Photographers 


Garter's  Imateor's  Guide 

PliotograpUc  Encrclopidia 
FREE... 


We  ba«r  pnbllahed  lor  PRRR  dturlba- 
tlon  B  4a  p«Ke  book  cornrrlsfne'  >  eom- 

ElFie  iiBtde  10  VlioioetiiptaviiicTclODi-tltc  , 
irm,  mclnillnR  maicriali  oiwd.  frrmH.  • 
'!  prooeuci.lablct.ivi-lifbKand  meati - 
formolat.  etc      Invaluable  lo  all  in 

>■ d  to  pliptowraptn. 

A  vonr  draler   for  [t— be  onsbt  to  ; 


THE  CARTER'S  INK  COMPANY, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


jtXt^^^tl'm^^^''"     **************** 


I 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

IMOGEN. 


Actien-Gesellschaft  fiir  Anilin-Fabrikatlon,  Berlin,  S.(f. 

Ptaotocrapblc  Departnicnt. 

HlghMt  twtnti  Lut  prtza: 

it  TX'o-  HARK  SOLD    NEDU, 

22  exliibltlont.  Pirit,  1900. 


AGFA-Reducer. 

(Name  protected.    Patonta  applied  for.) 

A   reducer   which   is  in  the  form  o£  a   permanent  dry 
powder,  perfectly  efficient,  and  unequaled  in  simplicity.     ' 

The  dry  powder  keeps  indefinitely,  and  is  prepared   for 
use  by  dissolving  i  part  in  lo  parts  of  water. 

The  negative  to  be  reduced  must  be  previously  soaked 
for  a  few  minutes  in  water. 

The  above  solution  is  then  poured  over  it  and  the  dish 
rocked. 

The  densest  negative  is sufiBciently  reduced  in  5  minutes. 

The  reduced  negative  must  be  washed  as  thoroughly  as 
after  fixing. 

Priou  t 
(o.  80  per  original  bottle  of  4  oz. ;  with  screw-lid  and  hollow 

glass-stopper,  serving  for  measuring. 
$1 — per  box  of  ten  glass-tubes  containing  ten  grammes  each. 

A  Q  F  A  -  Intensifier. 

(Nue  pratocM.    PateaM.) 

AgfM'Ial»nMiBor  is  latroduced  to  replace  tbaordliuty  mode 
of  lotenslficatlon  with   Ilercnry  or  Uraniam  and  pnueiili  tba 

folia  win  V  adTitnteKes  : 

Intenslflcatloa  la  abfolntel;  complete  In  one  manipnl&tlon 
wlihont  the  troublesome  socondary  blockenlns  with  Ammonia 
Cyanide  of  silver  or  Soda  aulphite,  necBJMirj  when  Che  meronry 
□roceui  la  employed,  ai  the  Imaee  when  InleailBed  with  Agfa 
Intensifier  BHamaa  the  dealred  depth  at  once. 

Agfm-jBtcBmiBei  elveB  no  nnatable  reddUh  brown  auin, 
which  ocean  witb  Uraiilum.  and  which  renden  It  difflcoll  (o 
indse  when  the  neceasary  degree  of  IntruelficatloD  Is  arrived  at. 

Agfa-Intaatiaar  1*  a  clear  liqnld  of  aDllmlted  darablllty, 
which  li  limply  dilntsd  with  ten  parts  of  water  to  be  ready  tor 
Immediate  use.       jj^^^  IHTENSIFYINQ  FWXESS. 

Sold  by  all  daalara.— Pamptalats  on  davalopers,  aacaad 
edition,  tree  oa  application. 


AMIDOL. 


AUVBRTISIiMENTS. 


Wbe  Mark  of  Papers  of  Higb  Degree: 


VELOX 

gives  platinum  quality,  but 
unlike  platinum  it  prints  and 
develops  quickly  and  easily.  A 
few  seconds  in  any  light  makes 
the  print.     Try  it  on  dark  days. 

GENERAL  ARISTO  COMPANY, 
Successors  to  NEPERA  CHEMICAL  CO. 
Pt,  M  t,  .a  i-lm.  Nepers  Pm*,  N.  Y. 


A  FACT 


That  the  American  Aristotype  Co.  (for  ten 
years  universally  acknowledged  the  leading 
manufacturers  of  high-grade  photo  papers) 
are  now  marketing  a  practical  Self  Toning, 
Printing-Out  Paper.  It  has  glossy  iwirfacg, 
tones  in  a  plain  salt  and  water.    It  will  be 


WORTH 


I 


Your  while  to  give  this  new  paper  a  trial.  | 

You  will  be  surprised  and  pleased   at   the  |' 

simplicity,   uniformity  and    certainty,    with  | 

which  the  most  beautiful  prints  can  be  pro-  1 

duced.  I 


KNOWING 


The  whole  thing  is  not  necessary,  fat  tfac 
paper  works  itself. 


ARISTO  SELF  TONINQ  PAPER  FOR  SALE 
BY  ALL  DEALERS. 


Be  sure  that  it  is  In  the  original  pacluigs  i 

and  bearin;  the  Aiisto  Trade  Hark.  i 

American  Aristotype  Co.,  I 

MANUFACTURERS,  $ 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.  ; 

B.  &  H.  T.  ANTnONY  &  CO^  t 

New  Veric  end  Cblcaso.  i 


